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PREBPACE. 


‘The Commissioners desired to examine separately the questions of Chinese and 
Japanese immigration, and this method was pursued as far as practicable. In many 
industries, however, both Chinese and Japanese are employed, and in most cases the 
witnesses treated them alike; so that while Part I has relation chiefly to Chinese 
immigration, much that is said there applies with equal force to the Japanese in Part 
II. There are certain questions, however, and certain industries peculiarly affected by 
Japanese labour that require special treatment. This applies especially to the fisheries 
and to the lumber industry. 
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Toronto, February 18, 1902. 
The Honourable Ricuarp W. Scorr, 
Secretary of State, 
Ottawa. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the question of Chinese and Japanese Immigration, in so far as it relates 
to the immigration of Chinese. 

Every interest and industry has been considered, and with each chapter is quoted 
so much of the evidence relating thereto as was considered necessary to convey the 
purport of the whole. 

In the head note and summary of each chapter will be found a concise statement 
of the facts and findings relating to each subject matter dealt with. 

The evidence of course had to be all reviewed before reaching a decision in each 
case, and it was thought conducive to a full exposition of each subject matter, that a 
condensed statement of the evidence upon which the findings were based should be 
quoted. ‘| 
In the last chapters will be found a resumé of the whole and the conclusion at 
which the Commissioners have arrived.. The head note and summary of each chapter 
and the concluding chapter fully set forth the views of the Commissioners. In quoting 
the evidence especial care was taken to give the views of all parties who employ Chinese 
labour, or whose interests might possibly be affected by its exclusion. 

I am pleased to say that the Commissioners were unanimous in the conclusion 
arrived at, as to the necessity of excluding further immigration of Chinese labourers. 

-That portion of the report relating to Japanese Immigration is well advanced, and 
will be completed at an early date. 

R. C. CLUTE, 


Chairman. 


COMMISSIONS. 
N. E. Tascuereau, 
Deputy Governor General, 
Canada. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, 
QurEN, Defender of the Faith, &e., &e., &e. aie i 


* To all to whom these presents shall come, or whom the ‘same may jn anywise 
concern. 
GREETING : 


Whereas it appears from a report from Our Secretary of State that representations 
and statements have been made by the legislature and people of the province of British 
Columbia on the subject of Chinese and Japanese immigration into that province, as 
more fully set out in the Order of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, 
bearing date the twenty-first day of September, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred, a copy of which is hereunto annexed ; 

And whereas We deem it expedient that inquiry under oath should be made with 
respect to the said statements and representations referred to in the said Order in 
Council hereunto annexed. ae 

Now know ye that We, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, do 
by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint Roger Conger Clute, of the city of 
Toronto, in the province of Ontario, one of our counsel learned in the law for the pro- 
vince of Ontario, Ralph Smith, of the city of Vancouver, in the province of British 
Columbia, Esquire, and Daniel James Munn, of the city of New Westminster, in said 
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province of British Columbia, Esquire, to be Our Commissioners for the purpose of 
investigating the said statements and representations so made as indicated in the Order 
of Our Governor General in Council hereunto annexed. . 

And We do hereby, under the authority of the Revised Statutes of Canada, chapter 
114, intituled: “ An Act respecting Inquiries Concerning Public Matters,” confer upon 
you, Our said Commissioners, the power of summoning before you any witnesses and of 
requiring them to give evidence on oath, orally or in writing or on solemn affirmation, if 
they are persons entitled to aftim in civil matters, and to produce such documents and 
things as you, Our said Commissioners, shall deem requisite to the full investigation of 
the matters into which you are hereby appointed to examine, inquire into and investigate. 
To have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto you, the said Roger 
Conger Clute, you the said Ralph Smith and you the said Daniel James Munn, together | 
with the rights, powers, privileges and emoluments unto the said office, place and trust 
of right and by law appertaining during pleasure. . 

And We do hereby require and direct you to report to Our Secretary of State the 
result of your investigation, together with the evidence taken before you and any opinion 
you may see fit to express thereon. 2 


In testimony whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent and the 


oy 


Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto afiixed. 5 


é 

Witness, the Honourable Henri Elzear Taschereau, Deputy of Our Right Trusty and 
Right Well-beloved Cousin The Right Honourable Sir Gilbert J ohn Elliot, Earl of 
Minto and Viscount Melgund of Meleund, County of Forfar, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, Baron Minto of Minto, County of Roxburgh, in the Peerage of 
Great Britain, Baronet of Nova Scotia, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Distin- 
guished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, &c., &c., Governor General of 
Canada. 


. At Our Government House, in our City of Ottawa, this Twenty-first day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and in the sixty-fourth 
year of Our Reign. 


- 


By Command. 
JOSEPH POPE, 
Under Secretary of State. 


Extracr from a report of the Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council, approved 
» by His Excellency on September 21, 1900. 


Ona memorandum dated September 3, 1900, from the Secretary of State, sub-. 
mitting that he has had under consideration the many representations made by the 
legislature and people of British Columbia on the subject of Chinese and J apanese immi- 
gration into that province to some of which he desires to call particular attention. 

The minister observes that at a recent sitting of the Legislative Assembly of the 
province, a resolution was adopted declaring that the Chinese Immigration Act passed at 
the last session of the parliament of Canada, increasing the capitation tax from 850 to 
$100 is ineffective and inadequate to prevent Chinese imm 
expressing the opinion that the only effective mode of de 
restricting Mongolian immigration into Canada would be by either increasing the amount 
of per capita tax to the sum of $500, or by the passing of an Act based on the lines of 
the Natal Act, known as the < Immigration Restriction Act of Se 

That in the month of May last (1900) two numerously signed petitions from the 
residents of British Columbia, to His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
were received, representing that between J anuary 1 and 
year (1900) 4,669 Japanese landed in Victoria and V 
the same period 1,325 Chinese landed jin Victoria, making 
the short space of four months, and allegi : 


] 


igration into Canada, and 
aling witb .the question of 


April 1 of the present. 
ancouver, and that during 
a total of nearly 6,000 within 
ng that the result is ‘that the province is 
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flooded with an undesirable class of people non-assimilative and most detrimental to the 
wage-earning classes of the people of the province, and that this extensive immigration 
of orientals is also a menace to the health of the community.’ 

That the petitioners assert that they are not unmindful of Imperial interests, and 
while expressing feelings of the greatest loyalty to those interests, they respectfully call 
attention to what they term a serious inroad upon the welfare of the people of the 
province and they ask that an Act may be passed inhibiting the immigration of the 
above mentioned classes of people to Canada. 

That it has also been alleged in other communications on the subject that there 
was probability of a great disturbance to the economic conditions existing in the prov- 
ince and of grave injury being caused to the working classes by the large influx of 
labourers from China and Japan, as the standards of livir ing of the masses of the people in 
those countries differ so widely from the standards prevailing in the province, thus en- 
abling them to work for a much less wage. 

That it is also urged that it is in the interest of the Empire that the Pacific Prov- 
ince of the Dominion should be occupied by a large and thor oughly British population 
rather than by one in which the number of aliens would form a large proportion. 

The Minister also desires to call attention to the many acts passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province declaring that Chinese or Japanese persons shall not be 
allowed to find employment on works, the construction of which has been authorized or 
made possible of accomplishment by certain privileges or franchises granted by the Leg- 
islature, which Acts have been disallowed by reason of the discrimiriation including 
Japanese. 

The Minister submits that owing ta these representations made by the Legislature 
and people of British Columbia, the Right Honourable the Premier during the last ses- 
sion of the Parliament of Canada, when introducing the Bill authorizing the increase in 
the capitation tax on Chinese coming into the Donanion from $50 to $100, announced 
that the government had come to the conclusion that it would be wise at the present 
time to follow the course adopted by the Government of Canada in the year 1884, and 
have the complaints and statements referred to, investigated, the inquiry to include the- 
question as to whether the Japanese should be treated as the Chinese were, and whether 
or not they present the same objectionable characteristics as were alleged against the 
Chinese and that a royal commission would be appointed to investigate and examine 
into the whole question, making a full report so that the views of the people of British 
Columbia might be placed before the Imperial authorities. 

The Minister therefore recommends that a thorough and full investigation be made, 
under a Royal ie ees into the foregoing statements and representations, and that 
Roger C. Clute, of Toronto, Ralph Sie we Vancouver, and Daniel J. Munn, of New 
W estminster, be appointed Coiimissioners for the Saree of such investigation, and 
that pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 114, Revised Statutes of Canada, entitled 
« An act respecting inquiries concerning public matter s,” they as such Commissioners be — 
given the full power of summoning witnesses and requiring them to give evidence on 
oath or on solemn affirmation, and ‘to produce such documents and PAPE as they may 
deem requisite. 

The Minister further recommends that reasonable advance be taal to the Cotirliat 
sioners to cover living and travelling expenses, that F. J. Dean, of Kamloops, be ap- 
pointed secretary to the Commission, and that for the purpose of taking such evidence 
they be authorized to employ a stenographer to take down the evidence, whose remuner- 
ation shall be fixed by the Commissioners. . 

The committee submit the foregoing for Your Excellency’s approval. 


JOHN J McGEE, ; 
Clerk of the Privy Council 
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Vicrortia, by, the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, 
QUEEN, Defender of the Faith, &c., &e., &e. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, or whom the same may in anywise 


concern. 
GREETING: 


Whereas it appears from a report from Our Secretary of State that representations 
and statements have been made by the legislature and people of the Province of British 
Columbia on the subject of Chiaese and Japanese immigration into that province, as 
more fully set out in the Order of His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
bearing date the twenty-first day of September, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred, a copy of which is hereunto annexed ; ; 

And whereas We deem it expedient that inquiry under oath should be made- with 
- respect..to the said. statements and-.representations, referred to in the said Order in 

Council hereunto annexed; And whereas for the purpose of such inquiry, We duly 
appointed by Letters Patent under the Great Seal dated September 21, A.D., 1900, 
Roger Conger Clute, Ralph Smith and Daniel James Munn, to be our Commissioners, 
and the said Ralph Smith has since resigned his said office as such Commissoner, and it 
is expedient to appoint another Commissioner in his place ; 

Now know ye that We, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, 
do by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint Christopher Foley, of Rossland, 
in the Province of British Columbia, Esquire, to be One of Our Commissioners for the 
purpose of investigating the said statements and representations so made, as indicated 
in the Order of Our Governor General in Council hereunto annexed, in the room, place 
and stead of Ralph Smith, Esquire, who hath resigned the said office 

And We do hereby, under the authority of The Revised Statutes of Canada, chapter 
114, intituled ‘An Act respecting Inquiries concerning Public Matters,’ confer upon 

you, Our said Commissioner, the power of summoning before you any witnesses, and of 
requiring them to give evidence on oath, orally or in writing, or on solemn affirmation, 
if they are persons entitled to affirm in civil matters, and to produce such documents 
and things as you, Our said Commissioner, shall deem requisite to the full investigation 
of the inatters into which you are hereby appointed to examine, inquire into and investi- 
gate. ‘lo have, hold exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto you the 
said. Christopher Foley, together with the rights, powers, privileges and emoluments 
unto the said office, place and trust of right and by law appertaining during pleasure ; 

And We do hereby require and direct you to report to Our Secretary of State the 
result of your investigation, together with the evidence taken before you and any opinion 
you may see fit to express thereon. ’ 


In testimony whereof, We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent and 
the Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed : 


Wirness ; Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved Cousin The Right. Honourable Sir Gil- 
bert John Elliot, Earl of Minto and Viscount Melgund of Melgund, County of 
Forfar, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom ; Baron Minto of Minto, County of 
Roxburgh, in the Peerage of Great Britain ; Baron of Nova Scotia ; Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, &e.. &e. 
Governor General of Canada. ae 4 aia 


At Our Government House, in the City, of Ottawa, this Eighth day of January, in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, and in the Sixty- 
fourth year of Our Reign. . i 


By Command. 
JOSEPH POPE, 
Under-Secretary of State. 
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REPORT 


[54] 
OF THE 


COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INQUIRE 


INTO THE 


SUBJECT OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


INTO THE 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


To the Honourable Ricuarp W. Scort, 
Secretary of State, 
Ottawa. 


We, the undersigned, having been duly appointed by a Royal Commission dated 
the twenty-first day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, 
and by a further Royal Commission dated the eighth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one (appointing the undersigned Christopher Foley 
as commissioner in the place and stead of Ralph Smith, resigned) to inquire into the 
subject of Chinese and Japanese immigration, have the honour to report as follows :— 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
REPRESENTATIONS BY BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Your commissioners are directed to investigate the statements and representations 
indicated in the Order of Council annexed to the Commission. It will be therefore 
necessary to shortly inquire precisely what representations and statements the people 
and Legislature of British Columbia have made on the subject of Chinese and Japanese 
immigration into that province. 

Tn 1891 over 70 petitions were presented to the Dominion Parliament, representing 
nearly every trade and calling in British Columbia and from nearly every labour organi- 
zation from Vancouver to Halifax, declaring that in the opinion of the petitioners ‘ the 
importation into Canada of Chinese labour is not in the best interests of the country and 
should be prohibited, and praying for such legislation as will have the effect of totally 
prohibiting the importation of Chinese labour into the Dominion.’ 

Tn 1892 a still larger number of petitions were presented, stating that the Chinese 
Immigration Act had been very beneficial, but not sufficiently restrictive, and declaring 
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that ‘it would be in the interests of the people of Canada.if Chinese immigration be 
prohibited by law, but if that cannot ats present be SO een ue oe 
duties on persons of Chinese origin entering Canada should be increased from $5 oO 
$500 per head.’ E ‘ : 
eee of like purport have since been presented from time to time to parliament 
rith increased urgency. : 

‘ area the tae of the Dominion Parliament of 1897 a petition signed by 1,934 
electors of Vancouver District, and another signed by 600 citizens of Nanaimo, and 
another signed by 2,700 residents of British Columbia, and other petitions numerously 
signed from Port Haney and from the municipal council of the district of Burnaby, the 
municipal council of the city of Kaslo and the citizens of Vernon, and from other places, 
were presented, declaring that the tax of $50 has proven wholly inadequate to effect the 
purpose for which said tax was imposed ; that the large influx of Chinese into Canada 
is a serious menace to the prosperity and general welfare of this country and British 
Columbia in particular, for the following amongst other reasons : ‘that these Chinese 
are non-assimilative and have no intention of settled citizenship, are in moral, social and 
sanitary status below the most inferior standard of Western life, and being usually 
single (the most of them being imported as coolies by labour-contracting organizations) 
accept less than the lowest living wage of white labour, yet expend but little of their 
scanty earnings in the land of their temporary adoption.’ oe) i we 

The petition further recites that the Government of the United States, recognizing 
the great harm wrought to the citizens of the United States by competition of cheap 
Chinese labour, enacted legislation to totally prohibit the immigration of Chinese 
labourers in the interests and for the welfare of the said United States of America, and 
that in other parts of the British Empire the same evil has existed, and that the im- 
position of a tax of $500 by the Australian colonies has been effectual in checking such 
Chinese immigration, and that the petitioners believe that the imposition of a per capita 
tax of $500 would be efficacious in restricting the said immigration of Chinese, and the 
petitioners pray parliament to grant relief for the existing evils. 

Subsequent petitions of like purport were presented to parliament, and in the month 
of May, 1900, two numerously signed petitions from the residents of British Columbia 
to His Excellency the Governor General in Council were presented, representing that 
between the first day of January and the last day of April, 4,669 Japanese landed in 
Victoria and Vancouver, and that during the same period 1,325 Chinese landed in 
Victoria, making a total of nearly 6,000 within the short space of four months, and 
wleging that the result is ‘that the province is flooded with an undesirable class of 
people, non-assimilative and most detrimental to the wage-ea rning people of the province, 
and that this extensive class of Chinese labourers is also a menace to the health of the 
community.’ 

‘The petitioners assert that they are not unmindful of Imperial interests, and while 
expressing feelings of the greatest loyalty to those interests, they respectfully call atten- 
tion to what they call a serious inroad to the people of that province, and they ask that 
an Act may be passed prohibiting the immigration of the above-mentioned people to 
Canada. That it has also been alleged in other communications on the subject 
that there was a probability of great disturbance to the economic conditions existing 
in the province and of grave injury being caused to the working class by the large influx 
of labourers from China and Japan, as the standard of living of the masses of the people 
in those countries differs so widely from the standard prevailing in the province, thus 
enabling them to work for a much less wage. That it is also urged that it is in 
the interest of the Empire that the Pacific province of the Dominion should be occupied 


by a large and thoroughly British population rather than by one in which the number 
of aliens would form a larger proportion. 


ACTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, 


Since 1891 the Government of British Columbia hav 


e from time to time urged that 
the ‘Chinese Immigration Act of Canada’ 


be made more restrictive by increasing the 
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capitation tax and decreasing the number each vessel is permitted to carry, or that 
‘their importation be prohibited.’ 

These representations were made from year to year with increasing force, both by 
the Executive Council of the province and by resolution of the Legislative Assembly. 

In a report of the Committee of the Honourable the Executive Council of March 
2, 1899, it is pointed out that ‘during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, as shown by 
the customs returns, no less a number than 2,263 Chinese immigrants paid the tax and 
entered Canada through the ports of this province alone, the average for the past three 
years being over 2,100 per annum, and declaring that this enormous influx, together 
with the present Chinese population of the province, has already driven workingmen of 
British race and blood out of many of the fields of labour, and threatens before long, 
if not stopped, to leave very little occupation remaining for the white labourer, and 
recommends that the capitation tax should be increased to at least $500.’ 

On August 14, 1900, the Lieutenant Governor of British Columbia approved of a 
minute to the Privy Council submitting certain resolutions of the Legislative Assembly, 
declaring ‘that in the opinion of this House the said Act is ineffective and inadequate 
to prevent Chinese immigration into Canada, and respectfully urging upon the Dominion 
Government that the effective mode of dealing with the question of restriction of Mon- 
golian immigration into Canada would be by either increasing the amount of the per 
capita tax to the sum of $500, or by the passing of an Act based on the lines of the 
Natal Act known as the ‘Immigration Restriction Act, 1897.’ 

Attention is also called to the many Acts passed by the Legislative Assembly of 
the province declaring that Chinese or Japanese persons shall not be allowed to find 
employment on works, the construction of which has been authorized or made possible 
of accomplishment by certain privileges and franchises granted by the legislature, 
which Acts have been disallowed by reason of the discrimination, including Japanese. 

These are the statements and representations constituting the subject of inquiry by 
your commissioners. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON. 


Desiring to obtain the fullest information upon which had been based the legisla- 
tion and treaty rights regulating the question of Chinese immigration and exclusiou 
from the United States, Mr. Clute, accompanied by Mr. Simpson, the stenographer of 
the Commission, left Toronto on October 11 for Washington, where they met Mr. Munn, 
and by the courtesy of various officials of the United States Government obtained copies 
of all state papers constituting the history of the Chinese immigration question in the 
United States, including the evidence taken and the reports made under the various 
commissions, and the subsequent negotiations, treaties and Acts of Congress affecting the 
same, and the report of the commissioner sent to Japan to quire into Japanese immi- 
gration. 


VISIT TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Owing to the resignation of Commissioner Smith your commissioners were not able 
to proceed at that time further with the work of the Commission. Mr, Christopher 
Foley having been appointed in the place of Mr. Ralph Smith, your commissioners met 
at Vancouver on March 6, 1901, where interviews were held with various persons 
representing the different interests affected, and the nature of the evidence to be brought 
before the Commission was fully considered. Your commissioners then proceeded to 
Victoria where they arrived on March 9. 

Due notice was given in the newspapers of the sittings of the Commission, and an 
invitation was extended to all who desired to give evidence to do so. The sittings of 
the Commission at Victoria and elsewhere were held in the court-house by the courtesy 
of the Honourable Mr. Eberts, Attorney General for the province, and the public and 
the press were admitted. 
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Your commissioners were attended from the first by counsel: Mr. Charles Wilson, 
K.C., representing the Province of British Columbia ; Mr. J. M. Bradburn repr esenting 
the Chere. and Mr. R. Cassidy, K.C., representing “ai Japanese. 

Counsel representing the different interests were consulted from time to time with 
respect to the witnesses to be summoned, and were requested to suggest the names of 
any witnesses whom they might think capable of giving important evidence from their 
standpoint, and in every instance the attendance of witnesses so suggested was procured. 

In order to solicit the fullest information and to indicate to witnesses the line of 
inquiry, the following announcement was made by publication in the newspapers and 
free distribution :— 

The commissioners appointed to inquire into Chinese and Japanese iomigration 
desire information upon the following points :— 

It will be necessary to treat the various questions affecting Chinese and Japanese 
immigration separately. 

The object of the commissioners in suggesting the following ATA: is to enable 
you to give them consideration before giving “evidence touching such of them as may be 
within your knowledge. . 

The commissioners will greatly appreciate any information you may be able to give 
bearing upon the subject. 

1. The number of Chinese and Japanese in British Columbia. : 

2. What has been the annual immigration since 1884? i 

3. From what class in China and Ja apan are they principally drawn, and what was 
their condition before coming here ? 


4. What is their character for honesty, obedience, diligence, thrift, sobriety and 
morality, and keeping of contracts ? 
5. How many are engaged in :— 
(a.) The fisheries, 
(b.) The mines. 
The lumber business. 
(d.) Pia Sal 
Ca e.) Farming and market gardening. 
Gy. ; Domestic service. 
(g.) Other callings. 


6. What is the difference in w ages pee to Chinese and Japanese, and to the wages 
of ne, men in the same trade or calling ? q : 


. Has any industry been called into existence by reason of their IASG ; and, 
if “ w hat industry, and how ? 


{ts there any industry dependent upon their labour for its continuance ; and, wi 
SO, aye industry, and w hy ? 
9. How do they come, and under what terms ? 


10. What proportion bring their wives, or marry here, or attend school or ebarehes 
or become Christians ? 


11. What is their standard of ee compared with that of the white population 
clothing, food, rent, &ec. 4 


12, What is their moral and physical condition, their habits of cleanliness, and 
attention to sanitary regulations ? : 

13. Do they live in different parts of the city or in ageregationus ? 

14. What effect has their residence in any place on the. price of pr 
locality ? 

15. What proportion live in separate houses and have families 2 

16. How many Chinese and Japanese women are there in this province ; 
what purpose and under what terrns were they brought here ? 

17. Are men and women brought here under servile or other contracts? What is 
their form and effect ? ; 


18, How many Chinese companies or other associations are there; what is their 


object? How do they affect immigration? Have the ‘six companies ’ branches in 
British Columbia ? ; 


operty in that 


and for 
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19. Do Chinese or Japanese immigrants take any interest in our laws and institu- 
tions? What proportion build up homes and become permanent citizens or residents ? 

20. Do they learn our language, customs, habits of living, and show signs that they 
will eventually assimilate and become an integral part of our race and nation, as 
Europeans do ? 

21. How have workmen been affected by Chinese and Japanese immigrants 
respectively ? 

22. How has Chinese and Japanese immigration affected white immigration ? 

_ 23. What proportion of Chinese and Japanese return to their own country, and 
what proportion of their earnings do they take with them? Do they enrich or impoverish 
this country ? 

24. Are the Chinese and Japanese ‘a menace to health?’ And, if so, in what way ? 

25. Has trade and commerce between Canada and China and Japan been affected 
by Chinese and Japanese immigration? And how would restrictive or prohibitive 
measures affect it? 

26. The effect of unlimited Chinese and Japanese immigration upon the country ? 

27. As to the sufliciency of white labour to supply the demands of the country ? 

28. The criminal class amongst Chinese and Japanese as compared with the white 
population ; the nature of the offences ; the number of convictions, «c. ? 

29. The relative amount of taxes paid compared with their earning power? 

30. With whom do the Chinese and Japanese trade ; and to what extent does the 
country benefit thereby? What proportion of their earnings do they send or take 
out of this conntry ? 

31. What proportion speak English and read and write English ? 

32. Do you make any distinction between Chinese and Japanese immigrants? 

33. Do you favour restriction or prohibition of this class of immigrants ? 

34. How do you propose to prohibit with the existing treaties in force ? 


AT VICTORIA. 


The first sitting for the reception of evidence was held on Wednesday, March 13, 
at 10am. The secretary read the commissions, and the chairman briefly reviewed the 
circumstances leading up to the appointment of the Commission. He referred to the 
Commission of 1884 and the Act of 1885 and the amendments thereto, the last of which 
increased the tax from $50 to $100. Repeated requests for an increase in the tax had 
been made both by petition from the Legislature of British Columbia, and by residents 
and labour unions in the province. These requests had been made since 1890, and finally 
in 1900 an Act was passed increasing the tax from $50 to $100; at the same time the 
Premier declared the intention of the Government to be to appoint a commission of 
inquiry into all matters affecting the subject of Oriental immigration. This, then, was 
the origin of the Commission, which was now convened, and the chairman stated that it 
was the desire of the government and of the commissioners that the fullest and freest 
inquiry should be made. ‘The Commission expected the cordial assistance, not only of 
the provincial government, which had been in a manner responsible for the institution 
of the inquiry, but of all parties who could in any way facilitate them in their labours. 
Tt was the intention to treat the evidence as to the Chinese and Japanese separately, so 
as to give an opportunity, not only to present facts regarding each, but to give each 
nationality a separate hearing. To assist in the inquiry the Commission had prepared 
a number of questions indicating the scope of the inquiry, which would not, however, 
be thereby limited. . 

After reading the above announcement the chairman said anyone, whether an in- 
dividual or representing particular interests, would be given the utmost liberty to sub- 
mit evidence. Further, it was the desire of the commissioners to meet the convenience 
of those ¢ »siring to attend and give evidence, so that they would hold night sessions if 
necessary for those who were unable to attend in the daytime. He emphasized the 
necessity : f eliminating hearsay evidence and said it was not opinions so much that 
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the commissioners desired to hear, but facts, on which the report of the Commission 
could be based. : 

The commissioners decided to sit from 10 to 12:30 and from 2:30 to 5:30, but these 
hours were almost invariably extended to 1 o’clock and 6 o’clock respectively. digit 
At Victoria 114 witnesses were examined. ‘The Legislature being in session, many 
prominent men were in attendance from various parts of the province and occasion was 


taken to obtain their evidence. More witnesses were offered than whose evidence could . 
possibly be taken without unduly lengthening the sittings, and selection was made after 


o 
consulting counsel representing the different interests. Owing to the efficient services 


rendered by the secretary, the commissioners were not delayed at any time for lack of 
witnesses. 

The evidence having been completed at Victoria on the evening of the 9th, your 
commissioners left for Nanaimo the following morning, where were examined 32 wit- 
nesses, and concluded there on Tuesday, April 16. Here the Commission were attended 
by the same counsel, with the addition of Mr. James H. Simpson, representing the 
Chinese. 

We left Nanaimo the next morning, arriving at Union in the afternoon and opened 
the Commission at 4:45 o’clock, attended by counsel as before. Examined 14 witnesses 
and left for Vancouver Friday the 19th. 3. 

Arrived at Vancouver Saturday, April 20, attended by the following counsel: Mr, 
Charles Wilson, K.C., for the Province ; Mr. J. G. Macdonell, representing the trades 
unions; Mr. R. Cassidy, K.C., representing the Japanese, and Mr. A. D. Taylor, repre- 
senting the Chinese Board of Trade. At Vancouver 77 witnesses were examined. 

We left Vancouver on May 13 for New Westminster, and were attended by 
counsel representing the province, the Chinese and Japanese, as before. Here 37 wit- 
nesses were examined. 

On Monday, May 20, we visited some of the canneries on the Fraser River and ex- 
amined two witnesses, returning the same evening to New Westminster. We sat for 
tne further taking of evidence at New Westminster until 12 noon of May 21, leaving 
ing ab 2 p.m. for Kamloops. Nineteen witnesses were examined at Kamloops on the 
2ist, 22nd and 23rd. Leaving Kamloops on the morning of the 24th, we visited Ver- 
non the same day, examined 4 witnesses and arrived at Revelstoke on Saturday-~ the 
25th ; examined 10 witnesses and left for Rossland on the morning of May 26; ex- 
amined 11 witnesses at Rossland and left for Nelson on May 29 ; examined 7 witnesses 
at Nelson and left for Sandon wa Kaslo on May 30, where we examined 4 witnesses on 
the 51st and returned to Kaslo by afternoon train. Examined 5 witnesses at Kaslo 
and closed the evidence at 10 p.m. of May 31. This concluded the taking of evidence 
in British Columbia. 5 

From Kaslo we proceeded to Seattle on June 1, where we arrived on the 2nd 
(Sunday), and on the 3rd held interviews with the president and secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; visited three lumber mills and interviewed the managers ; and also the 
sec: etary of the city labour bureau, and the secretary of the trades and Jahour council, 
and left the following morning for Fairhaven, where we arrived Tuesday, June 4. 
Here and at Whatcom we were engaged all day in visiting canneries and mills and 
taking the statements of the managers. 

We left Fairhaven on Wednesday, June 5, and arrived at Vancouver on the same 
day, and on the following day, by request, heard argument of counsel representing the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Province of British Columbia. Our inquiry was con- 
tinued at Portland and San Francisco, these two cities being the chief centres of Chinese 
population on the coast. 

At San Francisco much valuable information was obtained in revard to the 
canneries on the Sound and in Alaska, and to what extent Chinese labour was there 
employed. The mayor of the city, the labour commissioner, and the Chines” immicra- 
tion commissioner gave very full information bearing 4 


g upon the different ph: ses of the 
Chinese questi This concluded the taking 4 
Linese question. us concluded the taking of evidence on the coast. 
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THE COMMISSION OF 1884. 


A reference may be had to the report of the Commission of 1884 for a more 
extensive review of such questions as the worship of ancestors, system of education, sale 
of offices, &e., in China. 

Tt has been the aim of the present Commission to gather all the facts obtainable as 
to the number of Chinese and Japanese in the country, the quality of the immigrant, the 
class to which he belongs, his habits and standard of living in his own country, the 
object he has in emigrating to this country, his manner of life here, how far, if at all, 
he is a menace to health, and his social and moral condition as a factor in the well- 
being of the commonwealth, to what extent he has taken part in and is essential to the 
development of the great natural resources of the province, the clearing and cultivation 
of the land, the fisheries, the mines and the lumber industries, and to other trades and 
callings in which he finds employment, and the nature and extent of such employment ; 
and to consider the question having relation to these facts, and from a national stand- 
point. 

It was thought expedient as far as possible to treat the questions of Chinese and 
Japanese immigration separately. “The commissioners will, therefore, deal in the first 
place with the question of Chinese immigration. 


CHAPTER II—THE CHINESE IMMIGRANT. 
EARLY IMMIGRATION, 


The first immigration in any considerable numbers of Chinese into British Columbia 
occurred in the early sixties, at the time of the gold excitement in Cariboo, when many 
of them engaged in the placer mines in that district, and a few have continued there 
ever since. 

By the census of 1880-81 the total population of Chinese in Canada is given as 
4,383, of which 4,350 are credited to British Columbia, 22 to Ontario, 7 to Quebec and 
4+ to Manitoba. 


2 THEIR INCREASE. 


During the period from 1881 to 1884 the Canadian Pacific Railway was in course 
of construction and large numbers of Chinese were brought over by contract to work on 
the Onderdonk section of the railway. According to a Chinese compilation made in 
1884 there were in the province of British Columbia 9,629 Chinese labourers ; of these 
3,510 were engaged on Rie ee construction. Victoria is credited with 1,767, New 
W estminster 1,680, and Nanaimo 168. 

The census of 1891 gives the total number of Chinese in Canada as 9,129; of these 

8,910 were in British Columbia, 97 in Ontario, Quebec 36, Manitoba 31, New Bruns- 
aks , Nova Scotia 5, Prince E dward Island 1, and the Territories 41. 

It will be seen from the above that the large influx of Chinese into British 
Columbia during the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway was pretty well 
absorbed ; nearly all apparently remaining in the country, or others coming in to take 
their place. 

In 1901 the total number of Chinese in Canada is given by the census as 16,792, 
distributed as follows :—- 


British Coltimbis.. ass aslo af seestls Tack eee OAM Tee *14,376 
NEN ECT ED RES Oe, eee Nr ey ere ere T12 
ROC tyre hae catite mance tS se dee een EL Ye AUT SY AE, 1,044 
pa tO Dade Beecnauske hae) Bonvas oe 24> Dues RE Ree f ge iRiver 206 


* Incomplete. 
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New Branswickic) a) een ES eo eee ae 59 
Nowa Seotiad: kis. Berita Pita oy) ames ely went Ba Ee 104 
Pmineegidwardjislinde 7 ers. Si, 8 Peat oe ae tae EAE ate 4 
bev erritoriesaie tae. ee: , Pads mee ae 287 


Of the above in British Columbia 2,715 reside at Victoria, 2,011 at Vancouver, 
604 at Nanaimo, 505 at Union, 738 at New Westminster, 241 at Rossland, and 391 at 
Nelson. : 


t 


Norr.—These figures from the census do not agree with the figures obtained earlier from the Chinese 
Boards of Trade, and which have been used elsewhere in this report. rs 


The relative increase in the population of British Columbia will be seen from the 
following table :—- 


Whites and Indians. Chinese. Japanese. 
POO meer i Oe reek re 49,459 4,350 sey 2 
LoD Ue see, eee 89,263 8,910 sea. 
pice LO Wiese ded Sod OR a ENE HEE 157,815 714,376 24,578 


WHERE THEY COME FROM. 
| i 
Nearly all come from the six or eight connties in the province of Kwang-tung in 
the vicinity of Canton. This province contains an area variously estimated at from 
eighty to ninety thousand square miles, and a population of over twenty millions. 
Those who come to Canada are mostly of the coolie class, or farm labourers. The farms 


are small, usually from a half to ten acres. 


COST OF LIVING IN CHINA, 


According to the witness Mr. McLean, who had lived many years in China (and 
who assisted counsel for the Chinese and was present throughout the investigation, and 
entirely favourable to them), the houses are described as costing in our money from $5 
to $15 ; the whole furniture would not exceed 55, and a man supports a family on $2 or 
$3amonth. ‘ Lots of these coolies, 40 or 50, live together, and are boarded for so much 
«month. Mice is the staple diet.’ 

Gordon W. Thomas, superintendent of mines for seven and a-half years, now gardener 
and rancher, and caretaker of the cemetery, who, though engaged at present in what 
might be called a humble employment, is a man of large experience and travel, and spoke 
from personal knowledge of the Chinese, such as come here, in China, and from a 
personal experience of 20 years in British Columbia, says: As far as my observations 
go I think they are a very undesirable race to be brought into this country. From my 
personal knowledge we get the largest majority from the lowest order of coolie labour 
from China, and I say that because I have been in China myself. I have seen them 
there and I have seen them here. I say from my personal knowledge that they come 
trom the coolie class. There may be some from the small farmer class. I mean the 
lowest order of society or people in China from the cities. There isa class of farm 
labourers also, and those are the people who take hold of that class of work here. They 
live here just as they live there. 

_Lee Mon Kow, Chinese interpreter for the Dominion Government, and who has 
resided for 18 years in British Columbia, says: I figure there are about 14,000 or 
15,000 Chinese in Canada; in British Columbia about 13,000. There are no Chinese 
brought out under contract now. There have been no slave girls brought out since 10 
years ago when the Home was started (that is the Methodist Home for Chinese and 
ry 6 Irie r > TAY r n 1 . Cr r = : 

Ja bias ae There were tio or three cases of slave girls, but the Chinese don’t call: 
it slave. 1e woman agrees to come out. The man pays her, or perhaps pays her debt, 
and she sells herself until the debt is paid. 


+ Incomplete, estimated at 16,000, 
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WAGES IN CHINA. 


Bearing upon the question of wages, the following quotation from ‘The Real China- 
man’ by Chester Holcombe, for many years interpreter, Secretary of Legation and 
Acting Minister of the United States at Pekin, will throw light upon this important 
question. ‘The word ‘poverty’ does not convey at all the same idea in the two countries. 
In America a man is called poor who has a family to support upon earnings of perhaps 
of $2 aday. In China such a man would be looked upon as living in the very lap of 
_ luxury. Here when the labouring man cannot afford meat twice daily he and those 
dependent upon him are supposed to be upon the verge of hardship and destitution. 
Meat is cheaper there than here. A labourer there receiving what he considers good 
wages cannot afford to eat a pound in a month. Poverty here means a narrow and 
limited supply of luxury. There it means actual hunger and nakedness, if not starvation 
within sight. 


SKILLED LABOURERS. 


‘Skilled labourers in China earn from 10 to 30 cents in silver each day, the average 
coming below 20. Unskilled labourers or men who, in the expressive language of the 
country, sell their strength, earn from 5 to 10 cents each day, the average not rising 
above 7. This meagre sum in a country where bachelors and old maids are unknown, 
must furnish the entire support of the man himself and from one to four or five other 
persons. I have often hired a special messenger to travel a distance of 30 miles for 8 
cents. Boatmen are regularly hired to track a native boat, pulling it against the stream 
from Tientsin to Tungcho, a distance of 125 miles, for 50 cents and their food one way. 
They make the return journey on foot, that is, they travel a greater distance than that 
separating Boston and New York for 50 cents in silver, and one-half of their food. To 
an immense number of the people failure of work for one day carries with it as an inevi- 
table sequence failure of any sort of food for the same period. From the prices paid for 
labour, as given above, it is not a difficult matter to estimate the extremely narrow 
limits within which the daily expenditures of a majority of the four hundred millions of 
Chinese must be kept. The difficulty lies in discovering how they live at all. 


THEIR FOOD. 


‘Their daily food consists of rice steamed, cabbage boiled in an unnecessarily large 
quantity of water, and for a relish a few bits of raw turnip pickled in a strong brine. 
When disposed to be very extravagant and reckless of expense they buy a cash worth 

of dried watermelon seeds and munch them as a dessert. In summer they eat raw 
cucumbers, skin, prickles and all, raw carrots or turnips, or perhaps a melon, not wast- 
ing the rind. In certain parts of the empire’ wheat, flour, oat or cornmeal take the 
place of rice. With this variation the description answers with entire accu racy for the 
food consumption of the great masses of the Chinese people, not for the beggars or the 
very poor, but for the common classes of industrious workingmen and their families, 
whether in the great cities, or in the rural districts.’ 

Rev. A. H. Smith, 21 years a missionary of the American Board in China, in 
‘Chinese Characteristics,’ says: ‘One of the first things which impress the traveller in 
China is the extremely simple diet of the people. The vast bulk of the population seems 
to depend upon a few articles, such as rice, beans in various preparations, millet, garden 
vegetables, and fish. These, with a few other things, form the staple of countless mil- 
lions, supplemented it may be on the feast days, or other special occasions, with a bit of 
meat. 

‘Now that so much attention is given in Western lands to the contrivance of ways 
in which to furnish nourishing food to the very poor, at a minimum cost, it is not with- 
out interest to learn the undoubted fact that, in ordinary years, it is in China quite pos- 
sible to furnish wholesome food in abundant quantity ata cost for each adult of not 
more than two cents a day. 
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‘In the northern parts of China the horse, the mule, the ox, and the donkey are in 
universal use, and in large districts the camel is made to do full duty. Doubtless it will 
appear to some of our readers that economy is carried too far, when we mention that it. 
is the general practice to eat all these animals as soon as they expire, no matter whether 
the cause of death be an accident, old age, or disease. This is done as a matter of 
course, and occasions no remark whatever, nor is the habit given up because the animal 
may chance to have died of some epidemic malady, such as the pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 
Such meat is not considered so wholesome as that of animals which have died of other 


cliseases, and this truth is recognized in the lower scale of prices asked for it, but it is - 


all sold, and is all eaten. Certain disturbances of the human organizations into which 
such diseased meat has entered are well recognized by the people, but it is doubtless 
considered more economical to eat the meat at the reduced rates, and run the risk of the 
consequences, which, it should be said, are by no means constant. Dead dogs and cats 
are subject to the same processes of absorption as dead horses, mules and donkeys. We 
have been personally cognizant of several cases in which villagers cooked and ate dogs 
which had been purposely poisoned by strychnine to get rid of them. On one of these 
occasions some one was thoughtful enough to consult a foreign physician as to the pro- 
bable results, but as the animal was ‘already in the pot,’ the survivors could not make 
up their minds to forego the luxury of a feast, and no harm appeared to come of their 
indulgence. aS : 

‘The Chinese constantly carry their economy to the point of deprivingsthemselves 
of food of which they are really in need. They see nothing irrational in this, but do it 
as a matter of course, A good example is given in Dr. B. C. Henry’s ‘The Cross and 
the Dragon,’ He was carried by three coolies for five hours a distance of twenty-three 
miles, his bearers then returning to Canton to get the breakfast which was furnished 
them. Forty-six miles before breakfast, with a heavy load half the way, to save 
five cents. 

‘In another case two chair coolies had gone with a chair thirty-five miles, and were 
returning by boat, having had nothing to eat since 6 a.m., rather than pay three cents. 
for two large bowls of rice. The boat ran aground, and did not reach Canton till 2 p-m., 
next day. Yet these men, having gone twenty-seven hours without food, carrying a. 
load thirty-five miles, offered to take Dr. Henry fifteen miles more to Canton, and but 
for his baggage would have done so.’ 

So important is the question of how these people live in China, what in short it 
costs to produce a competitor of white labour here, and what he can live upon in this 
country, that a few quotations from the evidence may not be out of place :— 

Ewen W. MacLean, born in Japan, lived ten years in China, Chinese interpreter, 
says: The Chinese labourers come from eight districts in the province of Kwang-tung, 


. 


similar to what we call counties here. It is one of the most thickly-settled provinces. - 


in China, a good agricultural district. The principal product is rice. These counties 
are all adjacent to each other. There are different dialects in these eight counties. A 
farm would be from four to six or ten acres. That would supply two or three genera- 
tions, grandfather and his sons and their sons and their wives and children, in a collection 
of houses under one control. The oldest male member is in control and the grand- 
mother if the grandfather dies, and this would apply to the father and mother. The 


house is a one-storey brick structure, usually made of brick out of blueish clay, a durable 


brick of blueish colour, a little larger than our brick. The roof is brick tiles, and floor, 
&e., brick or clay, according to their ability to have it. I have never visited any of 
these eight counties. I don’t know what the buildings there are like. They have no 
heating apparatus, no stoves. Their cooking is done in an outer building in small terra. 
cotta stoves. ‘here is no way of heating the houses. The furniture consists of tables, 
if a small place one table, if jarger, two ; stools without back, ancestral tablet and altar. 
This room would be 10 by 12 feet; sitting room and dining room ; two or three sleeping 
apartments. The rooms are not large, four by eight or five by eight feet. That room 
would be occupied by farmer and his wife and small children. Board bed made out of 
planks and matting over it, like the matting you put on floors. The covering is a quilt. 
made out of cotton batting. Generally a little window, a wardrobe like a cupboard 
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with door, planed, would cost $1 or $2, bed, $2, table, $2 or 33, stools, 30 or £0 cents 
apiece, washstand, 30 cents. That would fairly describe the house of the farmer class 
from whom these Chinese are drawn. These prices would represent Mexican. money. 
T can’t tell the kind of buildings occupied by those who come here. The common 
labourer gets $6 a month silver, that is $3 of our money. Wages here is enormously 
higher than there. You would live there for about $4 a month and live well. He would 
live with a number of men. Lots of these coolies, 40 or 50, live together, and are 
boarded for so much a month. Rice is the staple diet. 

Alfred Dyer, an Englishman by birth, a journalist by profession, says: I have 
been a resident in China and pretty well all over the Orient and in Japan, from 1881 to 
1895. I know how the people are engaged over there to come here, at Hong Kong and 
Singapore. There are certain houses that are known as barracoon houses. They are 
emigration agencies in asense. There has been full legislation applicable to them. The 
keeper of the house is usually a servant of a Chinese Company. He from time to time 
procures by means of sub-agents sent into villages or cities where labour is congested, to- 
get emigrants. These places are principally Swatow, Amoy, Fou Chow, Macoe, Canton 
and Hainan. ‘These are the exporting places. These cities are in the south of China, 
along the Coast and the Delta land, very highly cultivated and very densely populated. 
There would be a surplus there naturally under such conditions. The men having beer 
recruited are brought down to these housés and are locked up in them, and money is 
paid covering the expenses of recruiting, the head tax, if any, plus an advance to his 
family, which the emigrant invariably demands. It is more than doubtful if the 
emigrant really knows where he is going. He gets in the barracoon. house and that is 
the end. All this is fully set forth in blue books on the subject by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The Hong Kong books will show you, or the Straits Settlements. The English 
official called the protector of Chinese would give the information. Well, then, it is a 
matter which country wants them. Wherever they are wanted they go. Take the 
tobacco plantations in Sumatra. The coolie enters into a written contract for two years 
that he shall serve at a certain rate of wages, and that the advance of his employer, 
which in that case amounts to $40 or $50, shall be deducted. He is then free, if he is 
clear of debt, to enter into a fresh agreement. I know of no such contract with those 
coming into British Columbia, but when I was in Hong Kong, of their coming here in 
that way, I never heard it disputed. _ Moreover, the coolie has not got the money. The 
Emigrant Company get what they can. , It is a mere matter of bargain. The man who 
completes the contract pays the company who has them. Say I want 100 coolies, I go 
to an agent and ask what he wants, expecting to pay anywhere between $4,000 and 
85,000, and he in turn makes his bargain with the owner of the barracoon house. 
When I get the coolies I deduct his commission out of their earnings. 

The compulsion is the urgency of his need. It was about 1895 the last I saw of it. 
It is impossible for the Chinese to pay his own passage. He could not doit. He comes 
because of the demand. I don’t believe they or their fathers or brothers pay their way. 
I. don’t give it credit in the least. The term ‘coolie’ is used and applied to these various 
emigrants. It is not necessarily a term of reproach. The question of barracoon houses 
grew so large that they held a commission on them. To my certain knowledge the 
Emperor’s decree is disregarded. I lived in the Chinese quarters in Swatow and 
Canton. The people who come here if they can get work home, their earnings would 
not be over $4 a month, Mexican, that is $2 of our money. The domestic servant is of 
a class above the average of the Chinese. A carpenter would get from 15 to 30 cents 
Mexican silver a day, that is from 74 to 15 cents. Houses are all small, one story, and - 
are built of varying material, mud, cement and oyster shells. Inside either an earthen 
floor or tiles most usually or boarded. There are always three rooms. First, one 
general room, one women’s room, and a guest room for men. ‘The furniture is the same 
as in Chinatown. You find adobe and half burnt brick. Such a house would cost $20 
or $30 in Mexican silver. This room (the court room, about 30 by 50) would make 
four houses. The allowance in Canton jail to the jailor per head was 30 cash, equal to 
3 cents a day Mexican silver, that is 1} cents a day for each inmate. He does live upon 
3 cents a day Mexican silver. The idea is communal. One ‘sees a whole lot of planta- 


iene 
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tions and a village is communal. Living in the house would be the father and the sons 
and their wives. The custom and laws permit more than one wife when no son is born, 
The average holdings is from a half acre up, almost wholly rice lands. The rice would 
not be for their own consumption. -They grow a better rice than other places. Their 
clothing is homespun and home-dyed, very very cheap indeed. A man and his wife and 
two children could live on four Mexican silver dollars, that is two dollars a month, 

Gordon W. Thomas, above quoted, says: I have resided in British Columbia 
twenty years. From my personal knowledge we get the largest majority of Chinese 
from the lowest order of coolie labour, and T say that because I have been in China 
myself ; have seen them there and have seen them here. This coolie labour coming from 
China,—there is a company sending them here. They pay their passage and head 
money coming into the country ; then they have to serve them till this money is refunded. | 
I know by what I was informed in Canton by Chinese merchants, That was in 1874, 
I only know what took place then ; not now. TI say from my personal knowledge of 
them that they come from the coolie class. There may be some from the smal] farmers’ 
class. I mean the lowest order of society or people in China from the cities. There is 
@ Class of farm labourers also and those are the people who take hold of that class of 
work here. Their home life is just like it is here. They are the filthiest, dirtiest race I 
pl Aaa Theyiaive little huts and some look like mud huts, J was never in a house 
outside the city. 

The Rey. Lewis W. Hall, Chinese missionary at Union Mines, says: I can speak 
the Chinese language. I learned it in Canada. I was in China two years. I know 
from the district they come from. The coolie class border along Hong Kong. I asked 
them where they came from. I never was in a farmer’s house in China. 


At 2} cents per day the cost of living for 365 days would be $9. 12}. The labourer’ 
income at 5 cents per day for 300 days would be Si5 ; from which deduct the cost 0° 
living for 365 days at 21 cents per day, or 99.124, and we find that the labourer receives 
as a result of his yearly earnings $5.88. Ts it advisable that the labourer of this 
country shall be brought into competition with such conditions ? 

Having seen the class from which the Chinese immigrant is chiefly drawn and his 
condition in China, let us examine his mode of life and Occupations after he arrives in 
this country. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


The following statement was compiled by the Chinese Board of Trade of Victoria 
at the request of the commissioners :— 


No. of 
; Chinese. 
TC teired Rake ceases werere Tr 0 a are 288 ae 
+ Wives of merchants and hourbren 2 it 1s Tia ere 92 
Male native-born pers atin I al ag ae ee 63 


lemale native-born children 
Domestic cooks and servants employed hy whites), qk Wee 530 
Market gardeners 


LF teat RRR ER eo 198 
Sewing machine Operators and tailors. .__ 4? Sel ee. Ae 84 
Oe a wan enone eo) ann esa 48 
ee Rina ete aN AR ic Pate 886 
Laundrymen (employed in 40 wash hOuses).a- |, «ge Me ee LO 
Miscellaneous labourers MP haved >. tts oH) Nai Dede, eben 638 
do do AeA ORC IS re NS CR ie alias 173 
Females, no pean TAB toonA SoD S Or ce a ae 4 
g wernicantebencetera bar ee ONE. 3,263 
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Chinese householders of different classes in the city of Victoria, B.C. :— 
Merchants’ families ; 45 


rg” SAMO OSG 6 18 Oe 4.0 a ee eho ee Os 'q\le* & let etle Le ja; Jenle. ene 


Laborers sides, srr. ANOS onc isis Se Paine: 3 28 
Ministers’ families. 2.0.24 (007 Pn oe SAR ai ee if 
interpreters families... jag dt. ns eee ee 2 
DOL aha soley Oe tes cae MRS 76 
The above households include : 
Mexnchanite? Wivegenn ot: are eee os a eI oc NON, fers $ 61 
Labourers’ rains” pec Wicree ee ee tie PERS eee Seti. eae heen 28 
Ministers’ STP as. wv abel REMI TE inc. «x cance Eee Ee er ek: 
LO PerprORerse ti ernae Vad eat No.) jae bbcoaene aeere ORS 2 
Children, native born, males... 2........4. ae cele aCe 63 
Chidrene native born, females’ S02. .....0. 28 kn She kee.. §2 
? 2 
Vota Te mye it es.cs bos «stn st aloe cage! oe eee es eo ee ; 2au 


FEW PEMALES. 


& 

It thus appears that out of a population of 3,273 there are 3,132 adult males Breeg 
these 92 have wives in Canada, and of the 92, 61 are merchants, 1 a minister, 28 labour- 
ers and 2 interpreters. The disproportion of males to females is even greater in other 
places than in Victoria. 

. In Vancouver there are 2,053 males and 27 females, of whom 16 are wives of mer- 
chants, 8 of labourers, 1 of a minister, and 2 of interpreters. 

In many towns and villages there are no Chinese women in a population of several 
hundred Chinamen. Of a total population of 16,000 (estimated) Chinese in British 
Columbia, there are 122 Chinese children attending the public schools, distributed as 
follows :— 


CHILDREN ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Chinese 
Canes Children, 
: pee pl population | attending 
City or District. OES VeL Public 
by Chinese School. 
Victoria eee ae = sini ss Bee Shy RRC PARE Tris. 23.8 tert np, wea BARI “RO ake 3,283 29 
WViaNCOUV Ore anu SEO... a, kan ee, DME sas OE tee 2,053 %6 
INGWaNVOSLITUTISLCI (dam taeeer WOME. oc cca, ee, Seer yum pia nee 748 6 
Nanaimo and District..... oe Ne Bh eee BR tytn Ei RRS SUS eT aa 1,169 5 
INewaVWestiumsterkDistrict..2. .. a: emee Steerer a. CAs ee ie ) ( 82 
(Con re re s ghar ee Wet en Ba ane AA gs Soe aN pier : | D} 
PY AOR NE rae cr ineed aS fa de a MR Renee, tod a eee A ) Estinated| 9 
ORTDOO RY NOR. «setae ends aim ass acta SRS Fe oC Sp Pic Lace BS aae at + 5 
LIGOELER Sey Sa eee: NI CaRO S iota ile Sn IO, Unk: | 8,700. | 3 
HashiX oben ayaa. iyih- Peat). aae omen aan ee Rood Ge so ORR sas nin pee 3 
West Kootenay..... Braet stoke erates fous: nieve RRO i coc ae eee naan J L 2 
"EOtally SUMMME Pte. s lascae cee nd stack. ctl egies ee 15,942 122 
\ 


The total population of British Columbia, exclusive of Chinese, is 161,272 ; of these 
54,500 are adult males, and 30,000 adult females, and 23,615 attend Public School. 
(Note—These figures are estimated from partial census returns and statements obtained 
from Chinese.) 
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Tt will be seen from the above that for every adult male there are three inhabitan s 
and applying this ratio to the Chinese it should represent a Chinese population of abou} 
48,000, of whom at least 9,500 should be children attending the Public School ; or ) 
put it in another way, Supposing the places of 3,000 Chinese in Victoria were filled by| 
white adult males, under normal conditions, this ought to represent approximately a 
population of from ten to twelve thousand, equal to half the present population of Vic. 
toria, attending our schools and churches, building up homes, and filling all the condi. | 
tions of citizenship, and yielding that mutual Support to all avocations and trades neces. 
Sary to the healthy growth of the community. Itis rather a Startling fact to consider 
that what ought to be a mixed population of men, Women and children of Say ten or: 
twelve thousand souls, is represented by some three thousand adult males, with no family 
life, no homes, no wife or children, taking no part in Civic Government, nor interest in 
our laws and institutions, What applies to Victoria, ag above indicated, applies with 

equal force to the Chinese throughout the Province of British Columbia, 

The number of Chinese in British Columbia does not convey an accurate idea of 
the extent to which the white population ig being replaced by Chinese. Ina population 
exclusively white you would have not only their families as above indicated, but the 
increase occasioned by their presence to supply their wants. 


CHAPTER UIL.—THEIR UNSANITARY CONDITION. 


The sanitary inspector of Victoria, James Wilson, referring to Chinatown, stated 
that last year we burned down over 100 buildings—old wooden buildings. They (the 
Chinese) had a great habit of boring holes in the floor and. allowing waste water to oo 
through until the ground was saturated with filth. Would find half an inch of filth in 
the hall and stairway. The beds are clean. There is a continual disregard of Sanitary 
regulations, 

Robert Marvion, health officer for the city of Vancouver for the last six years, said 
that with the exception of the laundries and domestic Servants, the Chinese in the city 
practically confine themselves to Chinatown, Their method of living was totally 
different to that of white people and they scarcely patronize any but their own stores, 
Their food consisted of rice, Chinese preserved ducks, egos, vegetables, de, The. China- 


10 feet high, and were capable of holding S1X persons in each, according to the by-law. 
This was one of the best lodging houses in the city. When visited the other night all 


ture of a room would consist of a table, six bunks, and a stove ; no more. As a rule 
the six occupants would rent that room from a keeper who leased the building from the 
‘Owner. The amount paid was $3 per month per room, or fifty cents per month for each 
occupant, provided no more than the Proper number were allowed to use it. Thi 

a fair example of the manner of living among the working Chinamen, 

When one got among the poorer classes one would find conditions worse. The by- 
law had been created to prevent the over-crowding Which had existed. Most difficult 
was experienced in making the Chinese conform to the by-law, They appeared to be 
made for litigation, and preferred to pay a lawyer 810 than pay $1 tax, 

On Carrall street there was a house of [9 rooms for 50 persons, 
“exceptions these rooms were filled to the by-law limit. 

The vents there varied from $2.50 to $3 per month. 

In 1896 the city had to destroy several] tows of Chinese houses owing to their filthy 
condition, and for the last three ears it has been compelled to burn some of their hws 
‘On account of their dirty condition, i 

In 1896 the sanitary conditions of. the Chinese quarters were 
hardly pass through the quarter without holding one’s nose. It y- 
‘Chinese to adopt sanitary methods, even When every Convenience 


With very few 


vile, and ,one could 
as very difficult to get 
Was provided. 
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CHINATOWN. 


In Victoria ‘Chinatown’ proper is located well within the city limits, having 
unusually favourable surroundings and oceupying about four blocks, in which space are 
gathered 3,250 people, except in the summer season when many are engaged in the can- 
neries. 

Procuring the services of a guide, your Commissioners: proceeded to investigate b 
actual observation to what extent the statements made by the press and the different 
witnesses examined were capable of verification. 

It soon became evident that our coming had been anticipated ; crowds of Orientals 
rapidly gathered on the streets, closely watching our every movement ; partially dried 
floors, small pools of water standing in the alleyways being suggestive of a very recent 

_general cleaning up. : 

Entering a large mercantile house, in the rear of which is located the largest opium 
factory in the Dominion, we were met at the door by the proprietor, who received our 
visit most cordially. A large stock of goods occupied the shelves on each side of the 
room. Accepting an invitation extended to us by the proprietor, we were admitted into 
that gentleman’s private apartments, consisting of four rooms well furnished after the 
Oriental style. Here we were introduced to his family, consisting of wife and three 
small children. ‘The surroundings here were sufliciently neat and orderly to satisfy even 
the most fastidious taste. 


CHINESE BOARDING HOUSE OF THE BEST CLASS. 


Our next visit was to a typical Chinese. boarding house, occupied, we were told, by 
the better class of Chinese labourers, cooks and domestics. Ascending a narrow stair- 
way we enter what had apparently once been a large room, some 18 x 30 feet, with a 10 
foot ceiling, but which had an additional floor, occupying a position nearly midway 
between the floor and the ceiling, thus making two stories out of one. The lower floor 
was divided off into small rooms reached by a number of narrow hallways, each room 
containing three low bunks covered with a Chinese mat. In many cases a double tier 
of these bunks was observed. The covering, in a moderately clean condition, consists of 
a mat and one or two quilts. The second or upper floor was reached by a short stair- 
way. Here no attempt seems to have been made at a division of space, at least by 
partitioning, but at intervals a small mat is spread out on the floor with some regularity, 
by which each individual is enabled to locate his own particular claim. In many cases 
even a third floor exists, reached usually by a narrow ricketty stairway, into which the 
occupant crawls upon his hands and knees. Here we found an almost entire absence of 
light and ventilation, the occupants using a small smoky, open lamp, to discover their 
respective locations, the fumes from which add to the discomfort of the surroundings. 

The conditions as to style of dwellings described here conveys some idea of the close 

, economy of these people in small things which enables them to live at but a fraction of 
the expense necessary for the maintenance of our people of the same class. 


OF. THE COMMON LABOURER. 


We next visited the houses (if so they may be called) of the common coolie, or what 
would be the common labouring class with us, whose homes are invariably located in 
‘the centre of the block, surrounded by Chinese business houses. These dwellings are of 
the most primitive character, one storey high, usually containing one small window, and 
-often but one small pane of glass. The material used in construction is the commonest 
rough lumber, with no attempt at architectural design or taste, simply thrown together 
-as if intended for but temporary occupation, somewhat resembling a railroad or lumber- 
man’s camp, and certainly no improvement upon either. 

Entering a long, dark, narrow alleyway, our guide leading the way by striking a 
match at intervals, stumbling along over a muddy, uneven walk, the faint glimmer of a 
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light appears in the distance, emanating from a small, dirty ; window, casting a yellow 
glow upon the smoky and soot-covered walls on the opposite side of the alley, revealing 
a net-work of small, partly covered passageways leading in all directions through this 
human beehive. 

Approaching an entrance, our guide at Jength located the latch, and unannounced, 
rudely pushes open the door. We enter a small 10 x 10 foot room without a ceiling. 
A small table occupies the centre of the.room, upon which stands : small, open, badly 
smoking oil lamp ; at its side an opium bow! containing a thick, dark substance resemb- 
ling coal tar, which is being stirred at intervals by one of the occupants of the room, 
with a small iron spoon. ° ; ; 

Three low bunks surround the room (often a double tier of them), covered with the 
usual Chinese mat, no other covering being observable ; which, with a stove used in com- 
mon, 2 few dishes, a stool or two and some shelving constitute the furniture of the room, 
The walls are blackened with smoke that is constantly drifting around the room. The 
walls and floor, which are composed of rough lumber, are absolutely bare, and the starry 
heavens are observable at intervals through the roof. The bunks are all occupied, some 
of the occupants apparently sound asleep, others gazing vacantly, others again turn an 
idiotic gaze upon you, but each hugging his pipe with a smile of security and content. 
Here again we found an entire absence of any attempt at ventilation so characteristic 
of those people. The atmosphere of the room is fairly stifling, the smoke from the oil 
lamp intermingling with that of the opium, constitutes an atmospheric cpndition well 
calculated to prevent a prolonged visit. 5 

The opium habit among the Chinese seems nearly as common as the tobacco smok- 
ing habit with us. i 

The conditions above described are worse in Vancouver, but would be’‘a fair aver- 
age in most of the cities and towns visited, and will ccnvey a fairly accurate idea of the 
habits and social conditions of the Chinese in the larger centres of population in British 
Columbia. What the condition of ‘Chinatown’ was before the general clearing out and 
burning of the old buildings as above described must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. i | 
Of home life, except among the merchant class, there is none. 


ARE THEY A MENACE TO HEALTH 2 


The doctors unanimously concur in the opinion that they are. Doctor O. Meredith 
Jones says: The sanitary conditions have improved in the last year. Before that the 
dwellings were overcrowded and dirty ; the numerous alleyways were undermined with 
pools of water. Ihave been asked to see five cases of leprosy. No case of leprosy 
among the whites. I think it would bea good thing for the country to restrict; I 
would diminish the number coming in. The manures they use on their vegetables are 
very dangerous. ; 

‘Dr. Roderick Fraser, Medical Health Officer of Victoria, says: ‘Chinatown’ is not 
as clean a part of the city as other parts, although it is much cleaner now than it was 
some years ago. The whole of ‘Chinatown’ js governed by by-laws the same as an 
other part of the city, but it takes more to enforce the sanitary regulations there than 
in a similar area in any other part of the city. 

Q. Can you give instances ?—A. I cannot give particular instances, 

i Q. Why are they less sanitary than others ; do they not use water closets 7—A. 
They use them ina way ; but the closets are not attended to as they should be, and 
they soon get clogeed up ; if a closet in a house inhabited by white people gets clogeed 
up, they will have it remedied at once 3 but the Chinese are very indifferent ; if he can 
use the yard, or let the closet overflow, he is likely to do so. 

Q. Have you known instances of their removing the closets ?—A, No ; [have not 
known them to remove them ; but when they become blocked, I have known them to 
cut a hole in the corner of the room and use it as & urinal. 

Q. Do you regard the presence of the Chinese as a menace to the health of the 
city /—A. I do. “atti 
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Q. Why /—A. Well, the Chinese are generally dirtier than the whites. That is a 
general statement, but it is a correct one. One reason is this, if the Chinese had a case 
of smallpox in the house his first. action would be to conceal it, and he would not take 
any precautions to prevent the spread of the disease. 

Q. Do you know about any cases of leprosy /—A. Not in the city as far as I know ; 
there are four lepers on Darcy Island. 

Q. Any others ?—A. Fourteen months ago one went from Sydney, and is there 
now. 

Q. Is there much danger from leprosy here ?—A. No, I do not think so ; with the 
precautions taken at Williams Head, the quarantine station, the chances of leprosy 
spreading among white people ‘or becoming general among the Chinese population of 
this province are very remote if 3 

Q. Is it not a fact that although living in close proximity to each other, it does 
not appear to have any great effect on their general health 7—A. I think it does ; I think 
the Chinese are more unhealthy as a class than the same class of white people ; I think 
the places they live in, with the vitiated atmosphere they breathe, the bad surroundings: 
generally in which they live, have, and must necessarily have, a deleterious effect on their 
health. 

Q. Would you go so far as to say that it produces disease of a more dangerous 
character /—A. It is a good field for consumption ; it is very dangerous for the public 
at large to have people who live in such a vitiated atmosphere going around the. city 
expectorating on the sidewalks, and the like ; the Chinese are very careless as to this ; 
the Chinese are good subjects for consumption ; the streets of Chinatown are frequently 
slippery from expectoration. 

Dr. Alfred T. Watt, the Superintendent of Quarantine for British Columbia, in 
describing the ordinary coolie, says: Their clothes are mostly composed of cotton goods, 
that is the lower class. They bring some little bedding, a piece of matting, a blanket, 
and perhaps two quilts. The whole outfit worth perhaps $5. Their age is usually from 
15 to 40. Those who are older have generally been in the country before. I believe 
they generally remain here five or six years and then return to China and remain for the 
winter. 

Q. In regard to sanitary conditions, what do you say ; are they sanitary ?—-A. I 
would not consider them so. They have no knowledge what they should do. They 
have no sanitary knowlege. They simply follow their old habits in disposing of excreta 
and otherwise. They live principally on rice and fish. The rice comes from China. 
They deal generally with their own storekeepers. 

Q. Do you think that the Chinese living as they do in their own quarter of the 

town are a menace to the health of the city or not —A. Well, ‘ Chinatowns ’—some of 
them I have seen in this province—certainly are a menace to health. Victoria’s is 
probably in the most sanitary condition of any of them. 

Q. Do you regard Chinamen as especially subject to tuberculosis 2 

they are. 
_ Q. T have a statement here from Vancouver in which it is set forth that 19 out of 
32 deaths of Chinamen were from tuberculosis. Do you regard that as a high propor- 
tion or not !—A. I do regard that as a high proportion. There are probably more than 
that among the Chinese, because when they get seriously ill the Chinese will try to get 
back to China. I know that. On every voyage of a vessel running to Hong Kong 
some Chinaman dies, and it is usually from tuberculosis. 

Q. Do you not know there is an enormous percentage of deaths from tuberculosis . 
in Great Britain ?—A. I understand that probably one-seventh of the deaths are from 
tuberculosis. 

Q. Take the Chinese coming from a dry country, hot country, and coming to a climate 
such as this of British Columbia, wouldn’t tuberculosis be more ready to attack them than 
the residents, the white people here ?—A. I think so; but I think it is probably more 
owing to the way they live ; they have not the rugged constitution to resist the attack 
of clisease. 
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»Q. Is there any improvement you can suggest in the present regulations in dealing 
with these people coming into the country ?—A. Well, the quarantine station is now 
fully equipped. ; 

'Q. Have you any suggestion to make on the subject ?—A. It might be if those 
people were put into quarantine before they left the other side it would prevent disease 
in many cases ; at least in some cases it would prevent disease developing on the way 
over. i 

Q. In other words, you suggest if more pains were taken before they left their own 
country ?—A. Yes, in some cases in Japan the emigrants are held 15 days before they — 
are allowed to go on board the steamer, and if such regulations were enforced in Hong 
Kong, it would be much easier to prevent cases breaking out on the way over. 

Dr. Robert E. McKechnie, Health Officer of Nanaimo, said: Iam in favour of 
prohibition. First, from a sanitary point of view they are an undesirable class. I am 
health officer and so have an opportunity of watching them.. The dwellings are dirty. 
I cannot remember having seen a floor scrubbed. The sleeping apartments were over- 
crowded, unventilated, and often not even lighted. From a sanitary standpoint this 
overcrowding, with deficient ventilation, offers special inducements for the spread of 
disease, and on this account Chinese quarters in a city should always be looked upon as 
a danger point needing watching. ‘The plague in San Francisco is among the Chinese. 
The Chinese population here consists very largely of adult males; a few are married 
and have children. In the unsanitary state or condition of a group of buildings such 
as ‘ Chinatown’ consists of, I would expect to find a larger death rate, if the normal 
proportion of children and females were present, and where the population did not 
consist of adult males, the majority of them in their prime. 

‘The doctor also stated that from personal observation he concluded’ that popular 
report was true, which charged the Chinesé market gardeners with using IM a way 
dangerous to health human excreta from the cities and towns. This practice was 
confirmed by many witnesses. ’ 

Dr. Walkem, of Nanaimo, a resident of 26 years in the province, coronor and colliery 
surgeon, said: I was health officer at Victoria. The Chinese were terribly dirty, and 
the officers were bribed by Chinese to keep quiet. I would prefer to see them excluded 
for a great many reasons. I have seen salads at hotels that smelt of urine. I saw a 
Chinese chew up parsley and spew it into the pot for soup. I saw a Chinese to save the 
floor spit in the cover of a dish. We have the lowest coolies here. They constitute a 
large percentage of the criminal class. In 1897 they constituted a large. part of 
ernninals in the penitentiary. T was inspector at that time. One of Victoria’s smallpox 
epidemics was traced to ‘Chinatown.’ I traced it to them in Victoria. It spread to 
whites and Indians. : 

Clive Philips Wolley said: I was executive officer of the Sanitary Commission for 
the province. : 

Q. I suppose it then became part of your duty to inquire into the sanitary condition 
of that portion of any town or city that was inhabited by the Chinese ?7—A. Not 
specially, but in almost every case I found they were responsible for all the trouble. 

Q. Did you ever have occasion to visit the Chinese district2—A. Yes, I did oo 
into the Chinese quarters, and Y found the Chinese quarter ‘ 
filthy than a human being ought to be compelled to exist in, 

Q. We would like to get any special instance that you have record or 
of?—A. A special instance I can refer to is what is found in the city. of N 
had oveasion to inspect a house in a thickly populated district. 
quarter populated by the Chinese. There were about a thous 
place. in this house there was not sufficient cubj 

Q. How many Chinese were living there ?— 
were crowds of them living there. 
A Chinaman occupies three times 
the proportion. 

Q. What is done with the refuse 1—A, The refuse flowed up over the floor and ran 

, over. The well from which a portion of the town—that portion of the town—was 


absolute] y filthy—more 


recollection 
anaimo. | 
The house was in a 
and Chinese living in the 
¢ space of air for human beings. 

; A. That I could not ascertain. There 
I do ‘not really know how many, fifteen in a room. 
as auch room as you can stand up in, that is about 
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supplied with water, was in the middle of the street, and the Chinese filth could not help 
but filter into the well, but the Chinese drank the water as it came from the well. 

Q. Were there other Chinese occupying other houses at Nanaimo?—aA. Yes; they 
occupied what they called the Chinese quarters. I have never yet seen a Chinese house 
sutticiently clean for a human being to live in. 

Q. How would you describe their sleeping apartment?—A. A board and a blanket 
and enough room to turn around in, We had an epidemic of typhoid fever at Rossland 
that was distinctly traceable to the Chinese. I was health inspector. Columbia avenue 
was full of typhoid fever. ‘To my knowledge wherever the Chinese were you would find 
lots of stagnant water. The typhoid fever was almost entirely in one street. In the 
Chinese quarter we found a deposit of filth underneath the flooring of every house in 
Columbia Avenue. It was easy to trace the typhoid to its source. 

Q. Have you ever known of any serious epidemic of disease coming from the wash- 
houses ?—A. Disease coming from the wash-house? I do not know. 

Dr. McLean, who has been medical health officer for Vancouver for three years, 
-says: Chinatown has greatly improved in sanitary conditions during the past year or 
two. Our health department is doing, T believe, all it can to make this part of the city 
sanitary and to keep it so, but constant vigilance is necessary. The Chinese merchants 
and employers of labour endeavour to assist the health officials, and are, as a rule, willing 
to co-operate and help in this matter, but the lower classes of Chinese emigrants give a 
eveat deal of trouble unless constantly watched. They become a dangerous element in 
the city’s population, overcrowding ; unventilated, dark, damp and noisome places of 
abode, dusty atmosphere, laden with foul odours and opium smoke ; filthy habits, unsani- 
tary surroundings, indoors and out; raw, half-cooked and unwholesome or insufficient 
food, are all circumstances and conditions which predispose to infectious disease, and 
serve to spread it rapidly when once it is roused into activity. 


PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Out of 39 Chinese deaths within a certain period, 19 were due to tuberculosis, or 
50 per cent; the corresponding death percentage among the Japanese was 6-5. 

In the health report of Vancouver for the year 1900 is found the following state 
ment :— 

‘The number of Chinese deaths within the city limits for the ten months of this 
year ending October 31 amounted to 32, or about one-ninth of the whole city’s death 
roll for the same period, this list numbering 281. The certified causes of these 32 deaths 
were :-—Tuberculosis 19, bronchitis 1, pneumonia 1, cancer 1, heart disease 3, rheuma- 
tism 1, Bright’s disease 1, hernia 1, accident 1, typhoid 1, gangrene 1, heart failure 1. 
The total city death rate due to tuberculosis for the number of months stated was 39, 
the Chinese proportion of this being, therefore, according to above figures, 50 per cent. 
In 1899, from January 1 to October 31, there occurred in the city 25 Chinese deaths, 
and the deaths from phthisis amongst this race numbered 18 for the whole year, out of 
a total of 47, or 38 per cent. In 1898 there were 22 Chinese deaths, and in 189%, 15.’ 


AMERICAN OPINION. 


James D. Phelan, mayor of San Francisco, says: I have made a study of the 
subject. They have preserved all their race characteristics. Their conditions are foul 
and noisome. They sleep in places where white men could not live. They do not 
bring wives here. They live on a very small sum. They accumulate all they can from 
their wages and return to China to die there, and the Chinese who die here their bones 
are sent home. There are very few Chinese women here. I do not believe there are 
more than 115 out of a population of 16,000. Very few have votes, and these of course 
are native-born Chinese. 

Q. Have you difficulty in enforcing sanitary regulations?—A. Great difticulty. 
They positively won’t keep their premises in a satisfactory condition. We haye had 
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modern plumbing put in and they won’t use it, We are now e 
$6,000 of city funds in improving the condition of ‘Chinatown.’ We have spent oy 
$25,000 in « Chinatown’ in cleaning it and putting it in a satisfactory State, so ag) 
prevent the spread of bubonic plague. It is probably cleaner to-day than it has bee 
in 30 years. “We have taken hundreds of tons of dirt and filth out of ‘Chinatown? 
a very little while. Tt cost us 360 a day to cremate that. 


ngaged in spendi; 


SUMMARY. 


From the evidence of the medical and other health oftic 
conditions in ‘Chinatown’ are such as to be favourable 
diseases, but as a matter of fact in only two instances h 
to that quarter, one in the case of smallpox at Victoria, and the other typhoid fever a 
Rossland. The Chinese, however, seem to be almost immune from t phoid fever. Th, 
menace to health emphasized by the doctors is the unsanitary conditions of thei 
quarters and the manner in which human manures are used in market gardening. T 
quote Dr. McLean: «Their filthy habits, unsanitary surroundi ngs, indoors and out, raw 
haif-cooked unwholesome or insufficient food, are all] circumstances and conditions whic] 
predispose to infectious disease and serve to spread it rapidly when once it js roused 
into activity.’ 

The unusual prevalence of tuberculosis amoung the Chine 
that the greater number of domestic servants 
directly from these places above described, 
the sanitary point of view. 

All the conditions are favourable to spread the 
Chinese, but through them among the white populati 


ers it appears that th 
to the spread of epidemi 
ave epidemics said to he trace 


Se, coupled with the facf 
sleep in ‘Chinatown’ and return to work 
presents probably the greatest danger from 


‘white plague,’ not only among the 
on. 


CHAPTER IvV.—c RIME STATISTICS, 
COMPARE FAVOURABLY wrry WHITES, 


In Victoria for the year 1900 there were 596 whites convicted, 17 sent for trial, 
o7 discharged out of a total of 710. There were 116 convictions of Indians, ] sent for 
trial and 9 discharged out of a total of 126, and there were only 37 Chinese convicted, 
1 sent for trial on the charge of perjury, 14 discharged, out of a total of 52. Thirteen 
were for infraction of the city by-law, 8 for Stealing, 7 foy Supplying intoxicants to 
Indians, 3 for being in possession of stolen property, 2 fot: vagrancy, 2 for drunkenness, 
1 for fighting and | for cruelty to animals. A comparison of the returns of the other 
towns is eq ually favourable to the Chinese. 

Out of a total number of 1,596 cases in the police court at Vancouver for the 
1900, there were 223 convictions of Chinese : of these 133 were for breach of the 
by-law, 45 for gambling, 24 for theft, 7 for y 
breach of the Sunday Observance Act, 2 ford 
assault and 1 for breach of the Seaman’s Act 


In Vancouver, out of a total number of 145 commitments by Magistrates from 1894 


until October, 1900, to the Superior Court of Assize, and speedy trial, 16 were Chinese, 
and of these there were convictions in 


year 
city 
ragrancy, 2 for attempted murder, 4 for 
runkenness, 2 for cruelty to animals, 4 for 


10 cases, including “one for murder, 2 for 
burglary, | attempted shop-breaking, 1 for theft, &e. 
A larve proportion of the convictions 


of 4 are for breach of city by-laws, especially those 
having relation to sanitation, and although the returns for the penitentiary are not so 
favourable to the Chinese, yet your Commissioners think this may be accounted for by 


the fact that the larger number were sent up during the building of the Onderdonk 


section of the Canadian Pacific Railway, When there were large numberg in that section 
of the cou ntry. 
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From the return of the warden of the British Columbia penitentiary since 1878, it 
appears that out of a totel number of 737 inmates, 151 were Chinese, or about 20! per 
cent of the whole, as follows :— 


SSHOOUITL GasyIt hy, IDLO Gta fis jap oecte annrhnns «etches mio 1 
Keeping a disorderly house.----......+-++++-seere strc ses 1 
Receiving stolen goods. 2. ~~ 2. ssreeesieet see tt ett ie Ass, 
Rae REI PE MBER oii -laits -{ Tach ps ney sole Ga doe <1 Manages) ae: 1 
Warcenyae est ce caine athe ee: «seats eo a a okies 30 
Accessory before the fach.OleTODDETY o. + sala gs gayi: Geet ee #: 3 
IW onncuimetwvibheintents «oc jane no Bei Made ceoe ee na 19 
COTTA OA aes me ST AAI ic OR cd Re 2 
BiG dee bree ma Mapes >t) nce ek “Tishaa? 32 CAGE et 19 
HES AES OR Se aE aM, SPE ae ene Peon aM Re ey ae Pal 
Assault with intent....... i obi: no tees a ee a 3 
Obtaining goods under false pretences..... ..---- ee ae 1 
Se AIG, Oe Antes NA tadh eestin coud istic GEE? de ME BAER SaRNO us 
iio Wet WSVOUR OU. OR Bo ahaha nt fae aa le Rec gi ick achat" acct + 
Robbery with VO] GLC Ona MeaickeBe tases ienksatis acres bbe 2 
Peri Rie widtakicts a Tye oy art neouke aan ei AE a 2 
Assault with intent to carnally know.......----+-++-++-+-- 1 
WhiheeeGhee es Gest Le numero ee oes ee or WOR hf ee RM cecepntiiecc Se eae ee 1 
aE TREE ate ER lk RE Rs ecptertiine: x, MENS one SCE. ce i 
Bageerye:<:-..->-+*> Saantvae Qe Ae SE A Oe 1 
Di inins jeattlers: jn anal anb capsinelscuaaemn Siiet ue: 4 2 
Tn possession of housebreaking tools....-.-----.++s5 200: he. 1 
Senne | Jemima set emi tik bigey i wihele dahl oe ik eae as Taek ity 
outey an ee Agere «scot copgtycl aett ake Euleeeale aie a 10 , 
ia nslaaghtenyy sink cand thee Se wai cea aeRO GL to, oie 4 
Setting fire to TSN hn ne eS RE eee St ] 
icine and AKetbi0g sion cules amciietbes taut 2c bk uw eamane 2 


Upon the whole, after careful consideration of all the evidence bearing upon this 
question, your Commissioners are of the opinion that the Chinese compare favourably 
with other portions of the population in respect to crime. 

This judgment is formed partly from the returns of comunittals and convictions, and 
is probably rather too favourable than otherwise to the Chinese owing to the fact that 
where a Chinese is charged with an offence it is very difficult to procure a conviction, 
This arises from the almost utter disregard by the Chinese of the sanctity and obligation 
imposed by an oath. Their evidence is declared to be almost without exception unre- 
liable, except in the case of merchants and business men. It was stated by the police 
magistrate at Victoria, that on more than one occasion, he was satisfied that an organized 
effort was made and succeeded in defeating the ends of justice. 

Hezekiah George Hall, police magistrate for the city of Victoria, since November, 
1898, says : 

Q. Do you think that from our way of administering the oath, it is looked upon as 
a sacred thing by the Chinese 7A. In a great many cases it is not ; in fact I have 
come to the conclusion that the oath has no binding effect on them whatever ; there was 
one question 1 might perhaps be allowed to refer to here, in reading the reports of the 
evidence given here, I notice there was a reference made to Chinese having a court and 
having law administered among themselves. That has on more occasions been exemph- 
fied in the police court. 

Q. To what extent ?—A. There is one case that might be interesting if the Com- 
mission saw fit to get from the Clerk of the Peace a copy of the evidence taken in that 
__the case of the Queen vs. Gin Wing, on the 24th February, 1900. On that day Gin 
Wing was committed for trial on a charge of forgery. There 1s one feature in the case 
that possibly it might be worth while to refer to ; it appeared in that case that the party 
was summoned or called before what they call the Chinese Board of Trade ; and there 
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had practically been a trial before the Chinese Board of Trade ; at that meeting there 
was a very full attendance of the members of the Chinese Board of Trade and Gin Wing 
was asked numerous questions referring to the case which was to be tried in’ the 
christian court ; in other words, it was made.very clear that they were endeavouring to 
manufacture evidence before the Chinese Board of Trade ; almost immediately after the 
meeting of the Chinese Board of Trade, or about the date of that meeting, the information 
was laid against Gin Wing for perjury. After the evidence referring to the County 
Court case had been given, we found it was difficult: to arrive at any conclusion ; refer- 
ence was made to admissions said to have been made by Gin Wing at this meeting of 
the Chinese Board of Trade ; three witnesses were called to give evidence as to the ad- 
missions made at the same time ; it was only by putting together a lot of circumstances 
surrounding the whole transaction, that Twas enabled to arrive at any kind of conclusion 
as to what had actually occurred at that meeting of the Board of Trade ; and par- 
ticularly was it made difticult when five witnesses as to this were tendered on behalf of 
the prosecution ; and after a time, after hearing their statements, [declined to hear any 
further evidence. The counsel for the defendants did not object to the evidence at all ; 
but putting together the circumstances which T was enabled to gather together, after the 
evidence of the five, it was quiet clear to my mind that the evidence was absolutely 
inadinissible, because this man had practically been forced to attend that meeting of the 
Board of Trade, which was supposed to be attended by all the leading merchants in 
Chinatown, and the evidence disclosed that any merchant receiving a summons was 
bound to attend and adjudicate upon the matter, 

Q. The defendant was under duress in fact?—A. He was; it was not until the 
evidence of the five witnesses was tendered and partly given, which afterwards ruled 
out entirely, that we found out that there weve threats of violence towards Gin Wing at 
the Board of Trade; that such threats were made; that an actual assaulé was only 
prevented by one of the members going to the rescue of Gin Wing ; then immediately, 
or almost immediately, after forcing him to make statements at that meeting the 
tendered the evidence of those statements in the police court against him.  T would have 
dismissed the case there and then had it not been that outside altogether of the 
admissions given at the Board of Trade there was a prima fucie case against him, and 
no evidence was given for the defence ; IT therefore committed him for trial. 

Q. Was he afterwards acquitted _—A. Yes. 

Q. You committed him for trial, and he was afterwards acquitted ?—-A. Yes ; that 
was to my mind such a clear case of trial, or attempted trial, by the Chinese Board of 
‘Trade that I thought it right to mention it. 


CHAPTER V.—THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE CASE. 


An interesting fact established beyond all doubt by the evidence is that missionary 
work among the Chinese on the coast has met with very little success, if one is to judge 
by the number of converts, and the ministers and clergy so far as we could ascertain, 
with very few exceptions, were opposed to further immigration of Chinese or Japanese 
labourers. Curiously enough where a witness was found in favour of further immigra- 
tion it was put, not upon the ground of equality or of affording an opportunity for the 
Chinese to rise by reason of new conditions, but upon the ground that they were a ser- 
vile class and a servile class was necessary for the higher development of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, 

tt is difficult to make a comparison between the morality of the Chinese and that 
of the white men. Their standards ave different. They have their peculiar virtues and 
vices. ‘They are sober but addicted to opium, thrifty but inveterate gamblers. Tt is a 
remarkable fact that there was only one case of assault with intent to comrnit rape and 
one of indecent assault. 

In Victoria there are said to be four Chinese prostitutes and one hundred and fifty 
whites—and in Vancouver and other places the proportion was about the same, 
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The Commission were careful to invite a full expression of opinion upon this point, 
and believe that they obtained what may be regarded as a consensus of opinion upon 
this question, and it is overwhelmingly against any further immigration of this class. 

The Rev. W. Leslie Clay, minister of the Presbyterian church at Victoria, says : 
T have resided here seven years. We have been carrying on mission work for ten years. 
There are three white and two Chinese missionaries in the province. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Winchester, the superintendent of Chinese missions, has resigned. Ele reported in 1899, 
thirty-six Chinese as members of the church. They are rather averse to christianity. 
This arises from their satisfaction with their own social life and a contempt of every- 
thing of western social life. The converts ave principally of the labouring classes, 
domestics and laundrymen. ; 

Q. Do you know how they are regarded by their fellow Chinese 1 

A. With a great deal of antipathy. J know of some who have been cast off by 
their friends and looked down upon by their neighbours, because of their having adopted 
christian modes of thought and living. 

I don’t know of any of the educated classes of Chinese accepting christianity. The 
presence of any large numbers is not desirable. I object to more Chinese. f think 
that Canada should have a strong robust nation. The vast resources ought to afford 
scope for our own people. They show no signs of assimilation with us. They can never 
be assimilated, and if they could it would not he desirable. 

Q. Upon what ground would you exclude any part of God’s creatures from any part 
of the world 4 

A. Well, I have not spoken of excluding them either by head tax or by prohibitory 
Jaw, but self-preservation as we all know is said to be the first law of nature. J would 
not exclude the Chinese or any other nationality on any other ground than that of self- 
preservation. The wisest suggestion that I have seen yet, and one that commends itself 
to my mind, is suggested by Mr. Ellis in the Colonist this morning. Instead of passing 
any further restrictive legislation, that the Province and the Dominion Government 
should petition the Imperial authorities to enter into a treaty with China and Japan, 
by which the number of immigrants from either country passing into the other should 
be limited to-say one hundred in a year. 

Their presence here has a tendency to retard the incoming of our own people. 1 
have had people tell me their places were taken by Chinese or Japanese. J am inclined 
to put tlem in the same category. Their competition is more intense and more general. 
There would be the tendency of forming a servile class. Morally they have a difterent 
standard. They are addicted to certain vices which they do not regard as vices. Of 
their virtues, they are plodding, patient, sober, thrifty: people. Gambling and opium 
seem their great vices as we see it here. I don’t know in regard to the social evil that 
they ave any more immoral than whites. I am told they are not. 

In the past the Chinese have brought into the city here in a state of slavery a 
great many women who were to be used by them for immoral purposes. I know that 
because it was brought to my attention by Mr. Winchester (the Reverend Myr, Win- 
chester, superintendent of missions). Mr. Winchester was on more than one occasion 
required to go to the customs authorities here when such women were coming. He liad 
intimation of such women being likely to come, and had to go to the Customs authorities 
on several occasions in an endeavour to have such women sent back to China. There 
have been charges of the kind made against Chinamen that they were bringing in 
Chinese women here in a state of slavery for immoral purposes. At one time there were 
three women brought in here whose landing Mr. Winchester sought to prevent. 
think he was unsuccessful. I would not be sure though IJ think that they were unable 
to prove at that time that they were being brought here for immoral purposes. I had 
no personal connection with the matter at all. Lam simply giving you what [ learnt 
from Mr. Winchester. J do not know of any other case, 

The worship of ancestors is a great part of their religion. I don’t believe in giving 
them the franchise. If we naturalized them | think the franchise ought to be given 
them. 
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We should keep Canada for ourselves and such as will assimilate with ourselves in 
making Canada a great country. So far as I know the Christian converts are sincere. 
'There ave thirteen converts in Victoria. Last year forty-seven attended the week school. 
There are several missions in Victoria. I would not consider even Chinese Christians 
in large numbers desirable. The ground I take is that they seem impossible of assimil- 
ation with us. I have no doubt that vice abounds in all our large cities, but it is very 
apparent here. 

Q. Would not the whole race be much better off if the Chinese were left alone and 
kept within their own walls in China ?—A. I do not see how we could keep them within 
-their own walls and seek to enter within those walls ourselves. I say their presence 
here in any large numbers is detrimental to the existence of our own people, and as a 
matter of self-preservation some steps ought to be taken immediately to limit their com- 
ing or to prohibit them altogether, but it is a question involving some other matters, 
but I see no reason why we should not be able to prevent any more coming here. 

‘Q. Would they not be justified in asking us to leave them alone when we exclude 
them ?—A. I think they would. 

Q. Would it be desirable in the interests of the white race to have the Chinese 
remain within their own walls and have no intercourse with the white people in any 
shape or form?—A. No, I do not think that would be desirable. I do not think we 
would be working for the best interests of the world at large in adopting that course. 

Q. I should like to know how you can reconcile the one thing with the other ; that 
is how you can expect to go into China unless in justice you should allow them to come 
into your country.—-A. Certainly. I say we cannot stop them coming in when we wish 
to go into their country. I have suggested that the whole matter might be arranged 
by a treaty between the two Empires ; that the number of labourers passing from one 
country to the other should be limited to a certain number in each year. 

Q. Taking all these things into account what do you think the Founder of the 
Christian religion would advise under the circumstances /—A. I do not know just what 
Christ would advise in the matter, but in what I have said here I have endeavoured to 
give an interpretation of Christ’s mind in the matter. I do not say I am correct in this 
at all, but I have given you my conviction after careful study of the whole question. 
T have no doubt Christ would approve of self-protection. 

The Reverend Elliot Sproule Rowe, Methodist Minister of Victoria, formerly of 
Toronto, has resided ten months in the Province. 

Q. Have you been sufficiently long here to form an opinion in regard to the Chinese 
question and the necessity for further restriction or prohibition, or for the further 
admission of the Chinese !—A. Well, I have formed some opinion, but my opinions have 
a tendency to shift. The problem is a complicated one. I think their presence here has 
a detrimental effect. Perhaps the better way would be to say that the Chinese have 
an injurious effect upon white labour here and, of course, the Chinese have an injurious 
effect upon the markets here, because they are not purchasers to a large extent of manu- 
factures, and they aftect different lines of business in which they become actual com- 
petitors with the white people. ‘Their presence here is a decided injury to economic 
conditions ; and a large number of them coming here would be a decided disadvantage 
to the community ; it will be far better for the community and for the province that 
employment in the different trades and callings should be given to white men who will 
come here and settle and raise families here than to give it to the Oriental, who by his 
competition, by his being able to work for low wages because of his mode of living, is 
gradually driving white men out of the country. Fr 

Q. In regard to the question of citizenship ?—A. Of course any importation into a 
province or into a country should have reference to citizenship ; we want people here 
who will take an interest in our laws and institutions and ultimately become citizens, 
an integral part of our community; such people as those who are in, not taking any 
interest in our laws and institutions become a menace to the cominunity. 

Q. Do you think the Chinese as a class take any interest in our institutions one 
way or another ?—A. I do not think so. 
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Q. Do you think they are likely to do so 2—A. I cannot answer that positively ; 

but my opinion is they are not likely to ; it seems to me the matters affecting the Chinese 
people and nation are in such a state of transition, that they will not be settled for some 
years ; but I would judge that they have no interest whatever in our institutions. 
Q. The strength of a people I suppose must largely lie in the class of people who 
occupy the various callings of life?7—A. Yes, to have a progressive nation there must be 
an intelligent moral lower class, those who do what might be called manual or menial 
work ; a class who, frugal in their habits and pure in their lives will build up a com- 
munity rapidly and who will reside with us permanently, improving themselves as 
opportunity offers » * * JY think it is very injurious to the country to have any 
class of people in the community who will not assimilate, who have no aspirations, who 
are not fit to live in social and political relations with our people ; it is certainly a dis- 
advantage to the country at large to have such a class of people filling up every avenue 
of labour as they are doing to-day. Their presence here has been very detrimental in 
the past, and I have no doubt will continue to be detrimental as long as we have Chinese 
here. 

Q. What effect do you think must the continued encroachment in the various trades 
and callings have upon the strength of the country as a nation, or as Canadians ?—A. 
In a very large measure I should think it would be very detrimental ; the presence of 
five or six thousand Chinese in British Columbia has had a very detrimental effect ; and 
+t has had a detrimental etfect but to 1 very slight extent on the Dominion of Canada as 
a whole. Spread over the Dominion, their numbers appeared small in comparison to 
the population, but when the majority of the Chinese are to be found in British Colum- 
bia, then the injurious effect is much more apparent here and becomes much more 
serious. Were the conditions, such as they exist here, better understood in the east, 1 
have no doubt that action would be taken immediately to remove the unjust and unfair 
competition. 1 think that their presence here in large numbers has a tendency to 
degrade certain trades and callings, and white people do not care to engage even if it 
were possible for them to find emplopment in certain work, because it has been done by 
Chinese ; white people think it degrades them to go into employments that have been 
commonly assigned to Chinese for some years. I think it is very injurious In any com- 
munity to be driven to think that any work that is necessary and fair is beneath them. 

Q. Your observations with regard to the Chinese question have, up until now, been 
confined to their effect on the various trades and callings. Now, looking at the question 
from a national standpoint, would you favour further restriction or exclusion of the 
lower or coolie labouring class of Chinese ?—A. Well, it seems to me that restriction 
can only be temporary in its effects; I think that in the meantime there should be pro- 
hibition ; speaking from a national standpoint, I think the general sentiment of the 
people of Canada would be in favour of the exclusion of the Chinese; I think Canada 
would be stronger by the exclusion of individuals of the Chinese race of the coolie 
class. 

Q. Do you think having regard to the same amount of labour expended that you 
“are any more likely to get converts here than in China?—A. Appavently they are closer 
in spite of Christianity. That is my candid opinion about it. 

Q. That answer ‘vould indicate that you are likely to be as successful in China as 
here?—A. Yes. — I think there ss as much chance of converting the Chinese in China as 
there is for converting them in Victoria. 

Q. Do you advocate their exclusion from the country ; advocate that there should 
be no further immigration here?—A. Well, I cannot answer that ina word. I believe 
the reason they are a menace is that our economic system is wrong and you cannot hope 
to remedy that at short notice, and their presence here will be a menace all along. 
Until our methods are saner we cannot hope to have any change in the present condi- 
tions. I think it is humiliating to have to say that our system of civilization is such 
that we cannot stand the competition of an inferior race, but we have to take conditions 
as they exist and to work to ameliorate or improve those conditions. 

Q. What would you suggest as a remedy ?—A. I confess that is hard to do. For 
instance, I think that legislation should be had towards promoting production and 
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the development of the mineral and other wealth of the country ; when we speak about 
developing the country we should have in view the developing of the humanity of the 
country as well as of the agricultu ral and mineral wealth. The wealth of a country is 
more largely composed of its people than most of us would think. . We might develop 
our fields and mines, and the country could not be much the better, if the results of that. 
development were not directed towards increasing human happiness. While there might 
be ditticulty in enforcing it, it seems to me if there was a mininum wage ; by a minimum 
wage law, and enforcing proper sanitary regulations, and regulations of the methods of 
living and regulations of the class of habitations, there would be a more effective method 
then in force than the exclusion of any one race ; it seems to me that would be more 
effective than the passage of a law saying to those men, you cannot come in, 

Q. There are different degrees of labour; one man can do much more work in a 
day than another—why should a man who does not labour well be paid as much as the 
man who does ?—A. If there was a minimum wage, it is not necessary that all men 
should be conrpelled to accept that ; but no employers should be allowed to pay less than 
the minimum wage, that would be the wage of the poorest class of labour ; the poorest 
class would get that minimum wage, and in competition the better man would get more. 

Q. You prefer not to have the Chinese get the benefit of that plant—aA. I do not 
put it forward as a plan ; if I were competent to suggest a plan that would; solve the 
present problem there would be no Commission. I have an objection to the idea of the 
exclusion of any class of people ; perhaps it is not a well-grounded objection. [f would 
suggest as well as a minimum wage, that there should be some regulation as to the 
sanitary conditions afiecting the living of the persons concerned ; and I would be per- 
fectly willing to have all races of men put under these conditions. 

I would say Canada would be strengthened by exclusion of the Chinese race. It 
has a tendency to deter white immigration. They depress wages, which tends to lower 
the standard of living. They reduce the ability of others to purchase. They ignore 
our religious services. They create a laxity of sentiment and feeling and the social evil 
‘is likely to increase. I think they are injurious in present numbers. If their place 
was taken by white people the country would be much benefitted by the change. L 
think legislation should have for its development men ; development of fields and mines 
only will not do. It is dangerous to have a community within a community. If they 
conform to the conditions of citizenship I would admit them. They should be admitted, 
if at all, only in such numbers as would prevent them being a menace to the labouring 
class. Of course I could not object to mutuality. This refers to labourers only. 
Judging by majority of opinions they are good domestic servants. [tis more important 
to develop a people than material resources. The more wealth an immoral community 
has the worse it is. High wages alone will not improve morals. Morality and wealth 
do not always go together. Low wages kill aspirations, destroy hope and ambition 
and lead to vice as relaxation from toil. Poverty produces drunkenness. I would say 
there is less poverty here than in other places I] have been. The youth compares 
favourably with the youth of other places for intelligence and the making of good 
citizens. | have thought the neglect of Sabbath observance here was greater than in 
any other place I have been in. 

Bishop Perrin (Anglican), of Victoria, says: I have only come into personal con- 
tact with two Chinese as domestics. I have found the two faithful and industrious to 
oe We have had a missionary from China. We try to show them that 
Christianity is a higher truth. We have not admitted one single member to baptism. 
Several have applied. The class is of the very poorest class from China. They come 
without a cent and are under obligation to those who bring them here. My opinion is 
that when the Chinese awaken they will be found all over the world. I don’t think 
things ought to be allowed to goon as in the past. They are allowed to come in and 
arrive with nothing. I don’t think China is advanced enough in civilization to admit 
them. E think we have a distinct mission to go to China because our religion is the 
vniversal religion. | If they are here we have a duty to perform. The majority of 
white people ave higher in morality than the Chinese. The Chinese have a good many 
virtues. Those who come here are very poor and the inference is, that is paid for by 
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others. If the higher and better elass of Chinese Bome here, iu they are, 3S TL believe 
them to be, they would remain and become good citizens. My own thought would be, 
the Chinese ought not to interfere with the digmty of labour in the mind of a true 
ideal workman. 

T think the present immigration 1s not a desirable one for the country, because 
they are not the best representatives of the race. The presence of a transient popula» 
tion is inimical to the best interests of the country. The encroachment of these people 
on the ordinary occupations of the people of the country 1s also a dangerous and 
objectionable condition. Hence labour should be respected and is always respectable. 
¥ * * J do not think -t has a tendency to degrade the better class of white labour 
at all events. * * * hey take the place of our people. Tf you can vet white 
Jabour you should get white labour: acl x 

T may state while in England I was: unwilling to recommend Jabouring people to 
come to British Columbia. T am not willing now to recommend any of that class to 
come to British Columbia. As it is at present the English labourer here is in a very 
good position. T think the white labourer could still come here and hold his own against 
the Chinaman. There is not a large number under present sonditionsi gel: nero” the 
wage here of a white man, he would be better off than he is in England. T think there 
is a great future for British Columbia when the population increases. 

The Reverend Canon Beanlands of Victoria says: 1 have resided here for sixteen 
years. Am a clergyman of the Church of England. J have had Chinese domestic 
servants. They are honest, sober, industrious and cleanly in the house. ‘They remain 
about three years. T had one young man who had sent $1 80 to his father by the time 
he was 1S, simply as 20 act of filial duty. They are obedient to one master or one 
mistress. You can get Chinamen from 55 to €35,—fairly good about 15 a month. 
They have no wife here as a rule. We have had two Christian Chinamen. J think it 
it very doubtful if any considerable work has been done towards their conversion. 
should think 1t very remote ground to expect to convert Chinese here. ‘They might 
better try to convert them there. We had a clergyman here and his work was quite 
valueless. We then got a clergyman who knew Chinese and his work was more effective. 

Q. How do you compare the standard of living of white people in the same calling 
as regards clothing and food tA. That is an economic question. They have cases in 
England. T do not know whether my opinion is worth taking. "he Chinese who come 
here do not compare with the white men in the shops or in the various trades and callings. 
The Chinese who come here are a servile class. They are 2 class far. below the lowest 
mechanic or white labourer. Ido not think that they compete with the white men at 
all. I think the white mechanic who comes here comes to occupy ® different position. 
He does not come into competition with the Chinese. Tf you take the Chinaman imto 
your domestic service he has to live on the same scale as the house, with a difference of 
temperament, but outside the house of his white employer the Chinese as a race are 
totally different from white men. ‘The white man cannot compete with them at all. 

Q. Could a white man bring up family at all respectably under the conditions i 
which the Chinese iwver_A. 1 donot think sufficient stress ‘5 laid upon their being & 
different class. The Chinese here are @ servile class. The white man here does not 
live ; he would not live ; he could not live as @ Chinaman does. They are @ special class 

Q. Why do you say hate eee On instance a professional man would not wish t 
live in. phe same, Way8s a labouring man. he Chinese 1 have seen occupy ® subordi 
nate position, ® position of servility, subordinate to white employees. Jor imstance 
you never see a Chinaman acting as a master carpenter or & master bricklayer. T hav 
never seen & Chinaman employ @ white man or come snto competition with him. I 
bricklaying, pricklayers employ Chinese help and they would not employ white hel 
he white help would not do for that kind of work here. 

Q. Why do you s8y that ?—A. Because they prefer to get better paying work 
they can get +t, We have got bricklayers here and have not got bricklayers’ assistall 

Q. Did the pricklayers ever have white assistants 5 Was it not usual aft one time ! 
A. Not in my time. 
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Q. Didn’t some white contractors employ white labour exclusively in their buildings ? 
——A. They might attempt to do so. The man who wants to come to British Columbia, 
the white man, does not usually look for the lowest kind of labour such as the Chiuese 
do. He may be compelled to engave in that temporarily, but he wishes to get better. 

—  Q. Labour, if wages are good /—A. I do not think a bricklayer would give wages 
enough to an assistant to compare with what white labour requires in British Columbia. 

Q. What does a bricklayer get here?—-A. T am told from $3 to 85 a day. Other 
countries have got dense populations and a certain element falls into the lowest class. 
Whether we have no lowest class here it is dificult to say. The Chinese who are here, 
as I say, are a servile class. i ' 

Q. Do you think building could not go on without the aid of the Chinese 1A. It 
would be according to what people could afford to pay. ‘There is no doubt if labour is 
cheap that more building would goon. There would be more brick houses. You could 
make it cheap by importing labour from other countries, but it might not be politic to 
do that. . 

Q. Is there any deficiency in the supply of Chinese labour as here now 1A, Tam 
afraid I must leave that to employers to answer, T cannot say whether there is a defi- 
ciency or not; I must leave that to the employers. I think the labour market here is 
very restrictive. It is almost a common remark that there is not very keen competi- 
tion. That is the condition that exists where there is a sulficient amount of labour to 
supply the demand, but I cannot reasonably be expected to answer whether there is or 
is not sutticient labour here to supply the demand. T do not think there is an over- 
supply of labour in British Columbia. 

Q. Do you think if the Chinese continue to come of that class, the servile class, 
that they will remain a servile class?—=A. I¢ will al ways remain a servile class. 

Q. Do you think it is in the interests of a country to have a servile class ; that the 
working class-should be divided into two races 2?—A, Whether it is in the interests of a 
country it is ditticult to say, but take the case of the individual employee. 

Q. Is it in the interest of the country to have a servile class 1—A. It has been 
found in the interest of every country nearly at some period or another to have a servile 
class employed in its development. It was chietly servile owing to the prevalence of 
what might almost be called absolute slavery, and the nearest approach to slavery in our 
country is the servile Chinese—the coolie class of Chinese we have here. 

@. As compared with our civilization would you like to see Slavery here now ?— 
A. Well, I am not sure that I should not, 

Q. Then you think the Chinese would occupy a position next to that, the position 
of a servile class?—A. | think the position of a free man is almost emphasized by the 
existence alongside of him of a servile class like the Chinese. I think white labour is: 
more free by the existence of a servile class alongside of thei. 

Q. Do you think a servile class has a tendency to degrade 1A. No, I think it has 
a tendency to elevate those who are servile. 

@. Do you think the existence of Slavery in the South had a tendency to raise the 
Whites there 2_A. Negro slavery is a question ] would not like to discuss. T think all 
through Europe the existence of a servile class at one time in its life, had a strong ten- 
Gency to elevate the non-servile. In Greece a very large proportion of the people were 
always slaves, who did all the menial work in Greece ; and the free men, their position 
was emphasized by having their menial work done by slaves, 

Q. Do you think that is Christian, that Christianityteaches that 7A" Tt te certain 
that it has been so. It has been natural in the development of all countries. 

Q. Do you think we are in a condition now that uthough we cannot have slavery 
we may have the next best thing, servile class?—A. | think at the present time that 
the white man’s position as a free man is certainly emphasized by the existence of a ser- 
vile class, such as the Chinese. : 

Q. Do you think tie Chinese take any part in our laws and institutions 2—A, No, 
T dv not think they do at all. 

@. Do VOUsthihleeetivaw soo eee Pom hee ae 
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Q. Do you think it 1s wood for the country to have a class which will not assimi- 
late and become part of the foundation of the nation hat FN would be very bad. I do 
not think the strength of a nation is in its lowest class. 

, Q. J mean the working man Ay Lie working man 1s not the lowest class. It is 
a common thing for @ working man to think he is not the lowest class 5 that he is a free 
man. 

Q. Do you think it is im the interests of a country to have an immigration of her peo- 
ple here who will not assimilate 2A. I think in the present state of the country it 1s. 
T would not like to see them become dominant. 1 should always like to see them as a 
servile class. 

Q. From which you could draw help 9 Ala A OS: 

Q. No intention of elevating (—A- T do not see that it is our business in the least. 

Q. Do you think they could go to heaven even if servile 1 A geen have 
no class distinctions there. : 

Q. Is there any position where you would draw the line between common white 
labourers and the Chinese whom you call darvile a ane think the efforts of skilled 
labour will protect that. «Lhey,.can protect themselves by their unions. Outside of 
skilled labour you may not have umions SO strong. Tf the labour 1s not sufticiently 
killed to have any union among themselves I do not see how you can restrict men. / 

Q. Would you prefer to have Chinese preference to English, Trish, Seotch 1—A. 
J would prefer to have Chinese preference to having the servile class of either of the. 
other nations, Englane especially. 

Q. Do you know of any servile class in England [Seen ORAM: ordinary avrvicultural 
labour at home is in much the same order as the Chinese here. et 

Q. Is there nO advance for him (—A. There is advance foy him. 

Q. Would you prefer to have the English labourer here 7 —A. If all the Chinese 
could be put out of the country, and the country could be filled with white men, who 
would be put into a reasonable wage-earning capacity here; it would be a $ jod thing for 
the country. : i 

Q. Then in place of a servile class you would have what here ?—+: You would have 
a class of free men. 

Q. A servile class tends to elevate 7 -A. No. I say the presence of a number of 
white men has 2 tendency tO improve the others. Suppose you put one million white 
men here and 0 Chinese, a great many would go far below what the Chinese are here 
at present and would bring down the wages terribly. 

. Now, if you have a servile class here, the lowest class of labour in your opinion, 
do you think that will be used to crowd the low class labourer into the higher labouring 
class ?—A.- No. I think the unions should protect them in that way, and they are quite 
strong enough to do 8° if they are properly handled. 

qQ. There 1s @ ereat objection to the union by employers in this province. In fact 
the employers think that the unions are all wrong ie Ael think all skilled labour shoulc 
combine for its ows protection just the same as professional men combine for their owl 
protection. 

Q. How is it that it seems to be an opinion prevalent among those eiving evidenc 
here, that more can be done in China 10 the way of spreading Christianity than can t 
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done by Christian effort here 7_-A. Because We do not have their language ; I do n¢ 
think the missionaries learn their language sutticiently here to be able to eive the Chine 
a proper understanding of Christiamty ; T do not think the mere fact of mastering t] 
language to a degree here would snduce them to become Christians here ; T have nev 
known & Chinaman to master the English language enough to be able to tall to 
sntelligently, So to enable us to impart to him the principles of Christianity. J ha 
tried several times. The Chinese social life is much stricter and much better regulat 
than the social life of those in the same class here ; the reverence of the children 
their parents is very commendable, and conjugal infidelity 1s much more severely punis! 
sn China, than the same offence would be punished -¢ committed here. 

The Reverend Lewis W. Hall, a Missionary of the Presbyterian Church to 
Chinese at Cumberland Union Mines where there are large numbers of Chinese emple 
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in and about the mines, says: I have resided here about seven years and have been a 
missionary all that time. | can speak the Chinese language. I was in China two years, 
at Hong Kong and Kam Tung in Southern China. We have a mission church and 
mission school here. There are only two or three Chinese children here. There are 
only two Chinese families ; both are merchants. The Chinese here are not coolies, they 
are farmers’ sons. I know by the districts they come from and know them by their 
surnames. The roll of the adults who attend school are twenty-seven, from the ages of 
16 to 45. The study is the elements of English, to read and write. Few endeavour to 
write. There have been twelve here who have been baptized. Some are now in China.. 
The progress made js Satisfactory. Tf my work consisted of the number of men who 
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come into the church I would regard it slow, but from its effects T do not regard it slow, 
A Chinese who becomes a Christian has the same difliculty as in China, and besides has 
to contend against the present antagonism. It ig immeasurably hard in both places. He 
is ostracised and shut out from his family, cut off from all intercourse and in the widest 
sense you can say the word, an outeast. From his environment he becomes a marked 
man for all sorts of opprobium. From a selfish standpoint he has all to lose and nothing 
to gain. That is emphasized as he ascends in the social scale. None of the converts 
here are Chinese merchants. The fact of their being here is evidence of their need. I 
would not favour the formation of a coolie Class. 

The Reverend Edwin Scott, Methodist Minister at Vancouver, says: TI have re. 
sided here two years. We have about eighty Chinese in connection with our night school. 
It is their object to acquire English, and with many their whole object. Tf they come 
they should be distributed over the whole province. TI don’t think it desirable to have 
them come. They do not assimilate. It would not be desirable if they did. Ihave no 
ill-will to those who ave here, but I would see that no more came. 

I do not think that the mere fact of a number of Chinese being here has much effeet 
in the conversion of the Chinese nation as a whole to Christianity. Nations have been 
converted without the aid of bringing some of their people into Christian countries. [| 
think their presence unnecessary here from that point of view. My view in regard to 
their conversion is that we do not require any of them here in order to reach the Chinese 
nation as a whole. We can reach the nation without their presence here. They have 
been brought to a Christian country and being here, T think they ought to be treated in 
the Christian way, and not subjected to the annoyance of boys and hoodlums. Such 
conduct should not be allowed. A great many have been converted without being 
brought to this country, and I have no doubt many of them benefitted vy attendance at 
our mission here. I know the missions in China are rapidly advancing, but as to the 
rate of advance I can’t state. I think we can reach them much better at home than 
through the Chinamen who are here. 

My sister organized the first bussionary work in Chicago and converts went from 
there to China as missionaries, 

Q. Do you believe in the universal brotherhood of man TANT dol believe in the 
common Fatherhood of God. 

Q. Would you deny the right of one class of men to any portion of this earth 1A, 
The nations are here. We are not universal nations yet. Universal nationality and 
universal brotherhood are two different things. We would like to see universal Christ- 
lanity, but that seems to be still in the distant future. There are distinct national lines 
and it may be those lines will exist until judgment. I do not expect to live to see .a 
great approach towards the universal brotherhood of man, although poets have dreamed 
Of it. 

Q. What right have nations to take exceptions to the rights of men?—A, | suppose 
that no objection would be taken by any nation to the inhabitants of another country 
coming there in smal] numbers ; then it will be perfectly right to care for them as 
Christians ; but when it comes to an immigration by thousands, affecting the industrial 
work of the nation, then T think the national government have a right to protect their 
Own people, and to send such a large number of aliens back to their own land. 

Q. How would that affect the missionary work 1—A_ We must view it from a na- 
tional standpoint. It would affect it very little from a national] standpoint. It won’t 
affect the missionary work, 
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If you go down to the root of the matter it must centre itself in the question of 
the family. The Chinese coming here as they are coming, without families, must have 
a deteriorating tendency, and the conditions under whichthe Chinese live here donot favour: 
the introduction of their families. Restriction has a tendency to develop the family | 
more in the long run, but if the families in Portland have increased in the time I have. 
known them, I think 1 would have detected it, the $100 will not keep them out. It 
might make some difference in quality. of ak a 

The Exclusive Act did an excellent work. It helped to a friendly relation with 
China. It did not interfere with trade with China. : 

John Perry Bowell, Methodist Minister of New Westminster, says: Iam a clergy- 
man, a Methodist Minister. I am a native of Newfoundland, and have resided m 
British Columbia since 1883. I have been in the upper country four years and the 
balance of the time on the coast——at Cowichan, Saanich, Chiiamch, Surrey municipality 
and New Westminster. I consider the large immigration of Chinese and J apanese to 
be detrimental to the labour interests of the country, because certain avenues of indlus- 
try that could be worked by white labour are largely controlled and in danger of being. 
monopolized by Chinese and Japanese. I refer particularly to the nulling industries and 
the fisheries. In regard to the milling industries T have knowledge of persons in my_ 
congregation who desired employment and were unable to secure remunerative employ- 
ment. This refers to unskilled labour. While this is so, 1t 1s not so marked as in the 
case of the fisheries on the Fraser. I am personnally acquainted with a large number 
of fishermen who came to this province with the expectation of finding profitable em- 
ployment in the fisheries on the Fraser and the deep sea fisheries too. Those who came 
several years ago succeeded to their own satisfaction ; several of them secured plots of 
land and built for themselves houses ; afair proportion of these were not only fishermen 
but skilled mechanics, carpenters, ship builders, boat builders especially. Since the 
influx of the Japanese these same people are dissatisfied, are sometimes in straightened 
circumstances, have to run over the province seeking employment and fear that the 
will have to leave the country. N early all of these are men with families. Those who 
have come recently were led to do so by the reports of the comfort (not prosperity) of 
others, and have been bitterly disappointed. Some have speedily left. Many whom I 
am persuaded would have gladly left Newfoundland and made their homes in this pro- 
vince could not now be induced to come here if they knew the facts. They could only 
be indu:ed to come by a garbled or untruthful statement, and it would be criminal to 
influence them. When I first came to the coast I saw the conditions that prevailed in 
regard to the fisheries of that time. TI felt sure that it would be to the avantage of the 
province and of the Newfoundland fishermen if they could be induced in laree numbers 
to settle here, and only my knowledge of the circumstances of the people lacking money 
in Newfoundland hindered me from urging them to come. While present conditions 
prevail, I have no desire to induce the Newfoundland fishermen to come to this country. — 
One cause of this is the influx of the Japanese, partly Chinese—mainly the Japanese, 

I think on account of the increased cost of living the condition of the unskilled 
labourer here is no better than that of the unskilled Jabourer in the east, that is in 
Newfoundland, and in some instances it is worse. A man out of employment in the 
east has not the irritation of seeing foreigners doing the work that would otherwise be 
open to him. I think the presence of Mongolians has the effect of practically stopping 
white immigration. With few exceptions the Chinese have not advanced to our mode — 
of thought and living. I regard them as a mesiace to our future well-being as a nation. 
We would do without any more with advantage. I know with regard to boys who, 
during the busy fishing season, have their holidays and would willingly work in the 
canneries, they are debarred from doing so from the fact that the Chinese here haye the 
preference. I have known this to affect my own boys as well ag others. They employ 
them an hour or two a week. I have had’ two boys go down day after day and week — 
after week and perhaps carn twenty-five or fifty cents a week. T don’t know to what 
extent Chinamen are employed. Tt would not inconvenience those canneries near cities 
where there are enough boys attending school to do the work. Our vacation is from ’ 
the last of June to the end of August. I think the main run is about the beginning of — 
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July. From my experience in the east, if fishermen’s families (as a rule they are large) 
were located near the canneries the population that would come to the province would 
meet the necessities of the case. I am not familiar with the cannery business, but am 
with the fishing business. 

Q. If I were to tell you that in a large cannery the total work of the Chinamen 
only equalled nine men for 300 days, what would you say?-—A. If the fishermen were 
on the river then this small work could be done by boys. It would help them. I have 
known boys work till 2 o’clock in the morning in a rush. 

_ The river last year was practically occupied by Japanese. With the large number 
of Japanese on the river it would not be wise to advise fishermen to settle on the river. 
In Newfoundland the shore fisheries have become defunct, the fish do not come to the 
shore. 

Under present conditions they have to pay a larger price for fish than they did pay 
before the influx of Orientals. Iam not convinced the industry would suffer by a limita- 
tion of the fishermen. If it did injure it I might, if interested, kill the goose that lay 
the golden egg. I should say there would be 100,000 men, women and children engaged 
in the fisheries in Newfoundland. I think cod can becured here. I think the climatic 
conditions are more favourable here. The present system makes against the family. I 
think it ought to be treated as a national question. It is a legitimate matter for legis- 
lation. I make a distinction between Chinese and Japanese. The Japs’ superiority 
makes them a greater menace to labour. The Chinese as a rule are industrious and 
sober. I have thought the fact that Chinese cultivated land that would not 
otherwise be cultivated, is beneficial from an economic point of view. I don’t think 
there is enough labour at present to replace the Chinese on inside work. In 
isolated cases they may be sincere in adopting Christianity, but for the most part 
it is to learn our language to enable them to secure work. A farmer must have 
some employment away from the land to enable him to live, especially if he has a 
family. Lands are held by capitalists or locked up in some way. The normal condition 
would be for fishermen to occupy lands which wouid not fully support them, and they 
would gradually clear up the land and be enabled to support their families partly by 
fishing. It is where such conditions prevail in Newfoundland that the condition of 
fishermen is the best. 

Tom Chue Thom, Chinese missionary of New Westminster, says: I came to 
Canada nineteen years ago like the rest of my fellow-countrymen ; came quite young, 
with my uncle. I travelled through Eastern Canada and four or five States of America 
twice. I have visited a good many Chinatowns for the last fourteen years. I have a 
practical knowledge of our Chinese condition of life in many cities of the Pacific Coast. 
J was converted over sixteen years ago. I have been engaged as a missionary of British 
Columbia for the last nine years. Most all Chinamen in Canada to-day have come from 
Canton province. Many of us come directly from villages of different districts about 
a hundred miles from Canton City. Here we have four distinct dialects amongst the 
Chinese in the province, but generally use two dialects between four districts, or three 
districts’ dialect. Yes, most of them came to this country quite young ; they follow 
their elders and mothers or relatives and friends. Yes, most come here without 
profession. Most of us have a few years’ school in China, more or less. If their parents 
are well to do, they give their son a liberal education, but the Chinese study cannot 
compare with English system. Most Chinamen here are farmers’ sons. Regarding the 
cheap labour concern, the Chinese have been useful to every new country, especially to 
capitalists and landowners. They have reaped their benefit in the past. I think you 
Canadians ought to thank God to have the Chinamen here to do the manual work for 
you. Chinamen have been opening up many agricultural lands in the province. Some 
of them get pay for their labour ; most cases not. If they do get pay for it, it won’t 
be much, but the improvement is left here to you forever. Chinamen are born agricul- 
turists. They are accustomed to make the very best of the soil. They are industrious 
people, honest, frugal and persevering. Whatever undertaking agreement of contracts 
always kept faithful in their promise. They keep up their reputation of the time of 
honesty. They are very filial to their parents. Many of them deny themselves pleasure 
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to enable them to send money home to support their family and aged parents. Yes, 
there are good qualities in Chinamen, but this is not perfect in us. The chief sin of our 
race in this country is to set up a monument of Chinatown wherever they 0, bad 
example, gambling and opium smoking. Set up the different tongues to quarrelling and 
fighting amongst themselves, Import slave girls to sell for prostitution. _ Love their 
dead friends more than their live ones, They worship the graveyard three times a year, 
educated or uneducated, young or old, rich or poor, enlightened or not enlightened, 
Ride steam engines and locomotive cars every day in this country, but most of them 
believe mountain, winds and water gods, their dead friends preventing and opposing 
railways aud steam locomotives in China. By observation they ought to know better, 
In God’s view nothing good in us. I don’t mean in New Westminster here at 
present. Chinamen here are much better people than in any other Chinatown, 
but I am speaking from experience during the last ten or fifteen years, By 
nature all Chinamen desire high wages, but in actual skilled labour they are 
not worth much in the market. It is true that the Chinese physically are not 
strong as Europeans, but just true as a Pole, Chinamen are able to bear the hardships 
and suffering more than the Huropeans. Yes, there is good quality in them, They 
are always willing to work. They prefer light work, such as laundry and housework, 
because it suits their Strength. The health of our race don’t look as strong as they 
ought to be, because they eat too much pork and those old dry Chinese foods. Most 
indigestion foods are used that gives no colour in their face. Those who live on 
European food are much more healthy than the others. They do this through ignorance, 
In the matter of trade, they prefer their own people. My opinion is, if the Chinese, 
when they first come here, adopt the custom and laws of the country, living, dealing, 
socially like’ Europeans, there would be no more anti-Chinese questiou to-day. If my 
fellow-countrymen only knew what they are living in this earth for, the world would 
have nothing against us to-day. If they knew, the condition of life would be much 
better to-day. Tam sorry to say we are not living up to the time of civilization. We 
are a hundred miles away from other nations, Tf they were less anti-Christian and 
obeyed the laws and customs of the country, I am sure Chinamen would stand just as 
good as other nationalities to-day. The trouble is they are not. I wish they had 
thirty or forty years ago. The nussionaries have done a great deal of good amonest 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast here. Not, only chief sinner converted to God, but 
also broke down the lively tongs of Highbinderism, and Stopped the importation of 
Chinese slave girls for immoral purposes. Missionaries have a good prospect of future 
work among Chinese on the Coast cities here. The Methodists have a Chinese mission - 
church here. We have fifteen members ; two of them are merchants. We also have 
about forty to fifty Chinamen attending our night schools through the winter. We 
have a pretty good attendance at Sunday services. There are about fifteen Chinese 
boys attending public school in the city here—sixteen Chinese families, 
influence amongst Chinese is the Middle Kingdom «Association, 
all classes of Chinamen in the province. This is mostly compose 
board of trustees and president. The headquarter is in Victoria. 
Kung Tong, known to the Europeans and called Chinese Secret Society. Their head- 
quarters are in Victoria, too, but they have branches in every Chinatown. TI think 
more than one-half of the Chinamen in Canada are members. Then the Chinese Empire 
Reform Society, their intention being to learn the western methods and Jaws of govern- 
ment, but all of them are idolatrous and ancestral worshippers, followers of Confucius. 
Most of the good standing members have no interest to inquire into Christianity. 
Now we have a handful of Chinese Christians here and there in the province, 
belonging to all denominations. Some have proved faithful to their new religion, 
but some have received little English education from Chinese mission school. 
They may have a false profession of Christianity to deceive the white. I believe 
the more converted Chinese we have, the better citizens you will have. I know 
the unconverted men, and the moneyanaker out of Chinatown, they don’t want to 
see Chinamen get converted, because they are ashamed of themselves, or they can’t 
cheat. them as easily as the unconverted ones. J] believe there are Chinese 
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enough to fill the demand of labour in the country at present. I favour restriction 
and regulation, but not taxation. I think it a great sin to any government to put a 
head tax on any nationality coming into the country. It is not righteous in the law. 
A. Christian nation broke the treaty of a heathen nation. It is a disgrace for the 
British empire. It is all right for a government seeking power, but there was no 
righteousness. Oh, I wish the government say, you Chinamen cannot come to Canada, 
then stop the Chinese at once. If the government allow us to come under taxation, 
they ought to permit us to do the public work. I think it is very cruel the way the 
government treat the Chinamen, but after all on account the heathen Chinese they 
deserve it. They bear it well, but the Christian is not willing to bear it. This proves 
in one sense the converted Chinese are worse than those aneorverted ones. . Well, I 
wish the government would.make some little change in method of collecting revenues 
from our Chinese. It will do the Chinaman cood and benefit the country. That is, 
put a heavy tax on the Chinese food, instead of head tax. History shows that China- 
men are bound to live on Chinese food and use Chinese goods. The government will 
not lose any revenue from head tax, but in the long run will derive more tax from the 
Chinese. If our Chinamen were willing to abandon their habits and customs they would 
be good citizens to the country, but I do not think the Chinese will ever assimilate with the 
Canadians—cannot under present situation. I wish the government would allow those 
naturalized Chinese, having educational qualification, the privilege of the franchise— 
treat them as men, as British subjects. They ought not to issue naturalization papers 
to applicants, while the government do not consider them citizens. I hope the govern- 
ment will have more conscience to make righteous laws. 

Reverend Alexander Brown Winchester, now residing in Toronto, pastor of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, formerly resided in British Columbia, from April, 1892, to Dec- 
ember, 1900, said: I was superintendent of Chinese missions in British Columbia in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church, with headquarters at Victoria. Organized 
Chinese mission work in British Columbia and established three permanent stations, at 
Victoria, Vancouver and Union Mines ; also three sub-stations, at Westminster, Ross- 
land (for the Kootenay district), and at Extension Mines, Vancouver Island. In 
addition to these mission stations a number of schools were conducted by the church 
throughout the province, at which adult Chinese attended. These schools were in some 
instances night schools for secular instruction, and in others Sunday schools for religious 
instruction. Approximately the number of Chinese who joined the church during the 
period of my ministration was not less than thirty, and possibly as high as thirty “SIX. 
When I left Victoria there were fourteen Chinese adherents of the church and five or 
six more had returned to China. In Vancouver at this time the number of Chinese 
adherents was eleven or twelve. Mr. Clay was doubtless correct in stating that I had 
placed the number of Chinese converts in British Columbia in 1899 at thirty- SIX. 

I was for two years a missionary in North China. Church work in China cannot 
be compared with the work in Canada. The difference of country, of people with cen- 
turies of different religion from our own ingrained in them, the difterence of ae ee 
added to the difficulty of getting the common people interested, owing to the lack of ¢ 
public press as we under stand it, and of anything like public opinion, were chief among 
the hindrances to church work. At every point the differentiation was wide and br idee less 
and made comparison impossible. From some points of view the conversion of Chinese at 
home was immeasurably more hopeful of accomplishment than in thiscountry. A missionary 
in China was likely to gather around him as a result of his efforts tenfold more adherents 
than here. On the other hand, quality of materials conditions the work, and it may be 
that one convert in this country who had imbibed the spirit of our institutions would 
be worth more than the larger number in China. Such a convert who returns to his 
own country, and in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, so far as Presbyterian Church 
converts are concerned, becomes a propagator of the truths of Christianity. Of course 

many more Chinese could have been accepted into the church in British Columbia 
during my ministration, but T would only consent to the baptism of those I was con- 
vinced were thoroughly sincere in their conversion. 
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Of those who became members of the Presbyterian Church in British Columbia two 
were of the merchant class ; the others were principally domestic servants and laundry. 
men. From a moral standpoint it is difficult to draw a comparison between Chinese and 
white men. Their standard differs from ours. Much that we consider moral shocks 
them, and vice versa. This difticulty: is accentuated by the conditions under which the 
Chinese live in British Columbia, their isolation and social ostracism. Of those person- 
ally known to me, converts and attendants at the mission, I believe their moral fibre to 
be of as good quality as that of whites of the same class, allowing of course for the dif. 
ferent standards. 

In all that goes to make commercial honesty the Chinese, I know, were the equal of 
those of the same strata of society among ourselves. As to personal purity, I know of 
Chinese of clean lives, and also of another class, but they were not any more impure 
than men of certain sections of white society. 

The presence of Chinese in British Columbia in some cases affects the white wage- 
earners favourably, in others, prejudicially. If Chinese were coming into the countr 
in large numbers I would favour restriction. T would not favour restricion of Chinese 
uone, but would restrict a large influx of foreigners from any quarter. I would base 
terms of restriction upon character and education. A foreign emigrant should be able 
to read some Huropean language ; should come into the country for some stated 
purpose, and should show some reasonable prospect of becoming a permanent citizen. I 
do not approve of differentiation between one person and another in the matter of per- 
mancy of residence. I would like some form of declaration from all foreign immigrants, 
I would not consider a residence of five years a satisfactory term of settlement. 

As a rule Chinese who have been in the country fifteen or twenty years remain all 
their lives. A few may return in their old age to be buried there. 

As a missionary, 1 considered it my duty to deal with the fact of their presence in 
the country and did not question whether or not there was an ad vantage in having them 
here... The simple fact was, here are souls to be cared for. Neither missionaries nor the 
Church have moved a finger to bring Chinese into British Columbia. I have known. of 
cases where converts have been madé to suffer for their conversion. W hilst they have 
not been subjected to ay severe treatment as in China, owing to the deterrent effects 
of cur laws, their sufferings here have been of a vexatious, though petty nature, save in 
two instances where relatives at home implored friends here to secure their recantation, 
and as a result they were socially ostracized, their custom cut off, property stolen, and 

‘one of them threatened with assault, from which [I was happily able to save him. 

From inquiries made of Chinese I fancied not many came with the intention of 
remaining. Their idea was to make a competency and return to China. 
Chinese who had expressed a desire to become citizens, but who claimed th 
do so and maintain their self-respect. In explanation they 
themselves to belong to a nation that treated another nation so unfairly, instancing the 
unwarrantable attacks made upon Chinese in the press. Some Chinese who had 
become naturalized, hoping to obtain relief from this treatment, had been disappointed. 
There is hope of Chinese becoming permanent settlers if treated the Same as other 
nationalities. At present Chinese allege that they are afraid to bring their wives and 
childven to this country. 

I speak the Chinese language. I do not think fear of w 
conduct here. They are naturally law-abiding and in China 
than here. The question of assimilation is wholly conjectural. 

I have known of happy instances of intermarriage. The number of Chinese in this 
country who have intermarried with whites is ereater than the number of Jews who 
have intermarried with Gentiles. It is possible that the coming here of Chinese in 
large numbers might result in bringing about conditions similar to those now prevalent 
in the Southern States. There are worse elements among sections of the European 
races who are admitted to this country than among any class of Chinese, who are always 
amenable to our laws and never foment trouble. | do not think Chinese would ever 
come to Canada in such numbers as to present a serious problem. In my opinion the 
feeling now prevalent against Chinese in British Columbia was due to a variety of 
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causes :—1, Clash of two civilizations ; 2. Alleged unfair competition with white wage- 
earners ; 3. Political. A certain class of politicians make use of the Chinese question 
to inflame the minds of ignorant voters, and thus influence their votes. I would not 
say that the white labouring classes have no grievance against Chinese. If it could be 
established that white workingmen were prevented from raising their families decently 
because of Chinese competition, there should be no further debate of the question. So 
far as my experience goes it is not true that the Chinese work under any form of 
contract. They are free to work as they wish. The statement that they come to this 
country as serfs is not correct, so far as I could learn. It is probable that if Chinese 
in British Columbia affected the earnings of the professional classes in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they affected the white wage-earners, the professional classes 
would be as hostile to them as are the wage-earners. 

In the matter of restriction, I would prevent persons of any nationality coming into 
Canada under certain conditions. Immigrants should be able to present a clean bill 
from their own country and undergo a reasonable educational test. If persons of certain 
nationalities presented a greater or more serious objection as immigrants than others, 
that might justify special treatment. Where Chinese have come under healthful infiu- 
ences in Canada they have rendered good account of themselves. Was not the conclu- 
sion warranted therefore that under proper conditions Chinese might become good citi- 
zens. 

Chinese who come to Canada are from the province of Kwang-tung. The term 
‘coolie’ is of Indian derivation, and applies to a certain class of labourers, a certain class 
or caste, and in my interpretation of the word, there are no coolies in China. Most of 
the Chinese in Canada come from small crofter farms or farm villages. Many belong to 
farming villages without being farmers. Many of them are sons of farmers and farm 
labourers. This class is not indigent asa rule, the average of them belonging to the 
poor farm working class, not the lowest class generally speaking. The poorer houses of 
this class are built of adobe with thatched roofs, and the better houses of burnt brick 
with tile roofs. A poor Chinese labourer can live in China for $1 a month, Mexican. 
Clothing would not be included in this estimate. Students at Canton college were 
known to live at the rate of $1, Mexican, per month. 

T have been in Japan. I donot wish to express personal views concerning the 
Japanese. I desire that Canada should be filled from shore to shore with our own kith 
and kin. At the same time I believe that the land should be free to all, irrespective of 
race, Greed or colour, provided they became amenable to our laws and institutions. 

I estimate there are about three hundred Chinese in Toronto, seven or eight 
hundred in Montreal, about one hundred in Ottawa, and smaller numbers scattered 
throughout other towns and villages of Eastern Canada. The Chinese in Toronto are 
chiefly engaged in laundry work. There are some few house servants. The average 
Chinaman in Toronto was superior to the average on the Pacific coast. I do not 
think this is due to the fact that only the brightest Chinese came east, as any 
Chinaman could get travelling expenses advanced if he could show reasonable prospect 
of repaying same and would give the necessary bond. I think the superiority of the 
Chinese in the east is due to better treatment. 

I do not approve of the suggestion that Chinese should be admitted to the country 
to enable employers to cope with the alleged tyranny of labour. As a matter of fact I 
do not concede that there is such a thing as the tyranny of labour. Both sides, 
employers and employees, made mistakes; but to say that labour was tyrannical was 
wrong, 

There was some call in Toronto for Chinese as domestic servants. The supply of 
female help is scarce. The reason for girls preferring employment in offices, stores and 
factories rather than in domestic service is due more to higher social aspirations than 
to any consideration of pay; possibly, too, the treatment many eirls met with in 
domestic service influenced their choice. I have heard of the proposed importation of 
negresses from the Barbadoes for domestic servants. I believe it to be the duty of 
employers to give preference to white servants; but if the supply is not adequate, it is 
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justifiable to seek other sources. Chinese as servants are all] right, but where there are 
children a female servant is best. : 


RESCUE FOR CHINESE GIRLS. 


The commissioners desire to place special emphasis upon the work done by Miss 
Morgan and her assistants in rescuing Chinese and Japanese girls brought over reall 
as slaves and held for purposes of prostitution. The law prohibits this traffic, but the 
difficulty is to enforce the law and rescue the victims. The officials have been greatly 
helped in this by Miss Morgan and her staff of workers. It is, we think, largely owing 
to her efforts that this infamous barter in humanity has been checked, if not almost 
stamped out. Her method of work is best described in her own language : 

I am teacher and evangelist in. the Chinese Girls’ Home, Victoria. The home has 
existed about fourteen years. We rescue Chinese and Japanese girls from houses of il 
fame. There have been reached forty Chinese and eight Japanese from a life of shame, 
Of these Chinese rescued twenty-two have been married. There are now four in the 
home. Some have returned to China. Three have gone back to their former life. Their 
ages were as follows: 24, 23, 23, 22, 24, 19, 14, 13, 10, 26, To's, 21,9, 40010. 15, 10, 
7, 14, 14, 7, 24, 20, 20, 24, 21; 16, 24, 5, 18, 15, 16, 20, 28, 16, 36, 19, 18, 13. ‘Those 
all married Christians except two. I don’t think any of them were wives in China 
before they came out. Three were sold as slave girls, being kidnapped in China, 
according to the girls’ statement. I have no papers showing those sales. All have 
shown a desire to become Christians. They have been baptized. ‘The only women who 
attend the meetings are those who have gone through the mission homes. ~The progress 
is very slow in christianizing the Chinese: When I first came here it is five years ago—I 
am well received now, when then I was hardly tolerated. 

I don’t think immigration unrestricted ‘is advisable. It is not so to the Chinese, 
and I know it is bad for the country. From what I know of Oriental character, I 
think better Christian teachers can be made in China than here. A Chinaman will 
profess to become a Christian to get a wife. 

Many or all who attend the night schools do so from self-interest. 

Studying the question all around it may seem a harsh thing, but I think restriction 
the very best thing, Among the lower classes they look up to the wealthy classes ; 
they are influenced by what they say, so that we have not much chance. Take any of 
the men who profess to be Christians, they are not brave enough to go opposite to their 
superiors. 

[ think there are more than four Chinese of ill-repute.in town. A woman now if 
the home says 24, and this is the number I made out without reference to her. 

The home has expended since T came, in Elsie’s case $270.00 and in Doroth 
3120.00 for law costs. I have had some terrible experience with the Japanese similar 
in kind to the Chinese. Only one case of sale T have heard of. Sometimes it takes 
some time to find them. One was helped from the window and ran away with her 
lover. Unless they want us to help them we can’t help them. The home is supported 
by the Women’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. TI think the women of 
Japan are superior. There is no slavery in Japan. 

I see no signs of the Chinese adopting our mode of life. T 
to the public from th 
individual homes, 


The Japanese practise polygamy ; they call them concubines. The children of the 
concubines are thought as much of as the children of the wife. I had ditticulty in 
rescuing the woman now here. She is now about 38. She was crying and [ gota 
policeman to assist me. She seemed Uke a demented creature. We got her trunk and 
followed by Chinamen we got her into the Home. She was an opium smoker and used 
tobacco, and she was a prostitute. In case of the youngest one in home, she was 13 


years old. She came to the home on ’nne 30 last. We found she had run away. It 
was contested in the court and cost us $120.00 to cet her. ‘ 


I do not trust one of them for truthfulness. 


y’s case 


b think they are a menace 
el way of living, the way they herd together... In J apan they have 
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Our married Christian girls are establishing a home life vastly superior to that of 
Chinatown. I would not trust a young brother or sister in the custody of a Chinese or 
Japanese. The Japanese license prostitution, and the quarter of the city set apart for 
that class of women is not looked at as we look at such places here. The girls of ten go 
voluntarily. It is not looked on as a disgrace. 

The Chinese here-treat me very courteously. T have never had an impolite word 
said to me. I have been in lanes and alleys night and day. 

I believe there is some restriction in Japan now. 

In this connection we would also quote the evidence of Lee Mon Kow, Chinese 
interpreter at the Customs house, Victoria, a resident in British Columbia since 1882 :-— 

Q. Speaking about the Chinese women coming here of their own free will, do you 
know it to be a fact that Chinese instead of coming of their own free will have come 
here under contract, in fact that they have come here as slaves 7—A. Since about ten 
year’s ago several cases have been brought up as to Chinese women coming here who 
might be called slaves by the white people, but in China we do not call them slaves, 
because it is simply this, that women make arrangements with men to come to this 
country ; the women cannot afford to pay the head tax or the passage money, and the 
men supply them with their expenses and the men pay the fare in China and make 
arrangements for them to come out to this country, and the women undertake to pay a 
certain sum at a certain time, to repay the passage money and the head tax and seven 
per cent interest. 

Q. Is that a Certificate (See Exhibit 17) of a case of the kind, you see the name 
there, a well known name, and the photograph and the figures 1—A. Well, that is 
simply a statement of a money transaction between two parties. 

Q. That has relation to a girl, the name of the girl is on the right hand side, is the 
amount of money paid for the girl there 7A. There is a statement here from May 29, 
the balance, $309.06, there appears to be cash advanced on the property, a piece of 
property, $28.25 and money loaned, $20.00, also money loaned from Kang Shong $30.00, 
the total amount of money represented is 8397.31. Paid for Woon Ho, $302.00, June 
7 paid for clothing, 85.00, also paid for a leather trunk, $4.00. Woon Ho is the name 
of the gil. 

Q. Do you make out that that was a case of sale of the girl /—A. Yes, the tran- 
saction was a sale ; I was trying to describe that. 

Q. And the amount paid for the girl 7—A. The amount paid for the girl was $302. 

Q. Can you make out from that how long she required to serve to get freed from 
that amount ?—A. It does not state here at all. 

Q. Can you tell what that implies /—A. Tt is a case like this, generally they pay 
back all this money ; in this case it is one where she would. have to pay back $373.50 
with interest, and then she would be free. 

Q. Until age did that, until she paid back that money with interest the contractor 
would consider he had a right to her body service ; that 1s the business; prostitution ! 
—A. That is the business. 

Q. He practically buys her for the time until he is fully repaid /—A. Yes. 

Q. To that extent she is his slave until the money is repaid }—A. Yes. 

Q. How many cases of that character have you known of here 1—A. Since I have 
been in the country here T have not heard of more than three cases. 

Q. Do you recognize the name there as the name of a firm that is in business here ? 
__A. Ido not remember the name now ; the statement is made out by Kum Kee in 
that case. 

Q. Do you think that business is pretty well stopped now t-—A. It was well stopped 
several years ago. ; 

Q. There is a case being tried in court at Victoria now, isn’t there ?7—A. That is 
the case of a woman who came out by herself of her own free will, Exhibit 17 is the 
contract. In the case of the woman being tried at Victoria, they stopped that woman 
under the new Act, that she was a prostitute and living as a prostitute, that is not for 
slavery. 
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Q. On the charge of being a prostitute, the proceedings were taken under the Act? 
—A. Yes. 


SUMMARY. 


The religious and moral aspect of the question was carefully inquired into, and 
evidence has been quoted here somewhat extensively in order to show clearly and 
unmistakably the trend of opinion on the subject of many leading ministers of various 
denominations in British Columbia. 

The opinion is practically unanimous that the work of christianizing the Chinamen 
in this country is not attended with as satisfactory results as similiar work in their own 
country. The chief reason adduced for this state of affairs is that converts become 
marked men among their compatriots and are subjected to all manner of petty persecu- 
tion. How effectively this penalty of ostracism hinders all efforts to Christianize Chinese 
in this country will be readily understood when the following well-established facts are 
taken into consideration. 

The Chinese in this country are almost exclusively from one section of China, that 
of the six counties within the province of Kwang-tung. While there is no conclusive 
evidence of their having been brought here under any form of servile contract, it has 
been shown to our satisfaction that their resident merchant class exercise a strong influ- 
ence over the immigrants of the labouring class, and largely control the numbers com- 
ing into the country. There are, too, Chinese Boards of Trade in the several cities of 
the province, whose objects are not confined solely to the advancement of trade, but 
enter very largely into all the affairs of the immigrant after his landing in this country. 

Then there is the far-reaching influence of the Chinese Benevolent Association, the — 
object of which is to care for the sick, indigent and aged, and it may be stated here that 
there are but few cases on record where Chinamen have been known to have to depend 
upon the bounty or charity of a white community. It follows, therefore, that with a 
Chinaman to adopt Christianity in this country means to cut himself off from any hope 
of participation in the advantages which these associations and conditions provide, in 
addition to incurring the enmity of his fellow countrymen and without gaining favour 
to any appreciable extent with the white population, for, from a social point of view, a 
converted Chinaman’s position in a white community is no better than that of the un- 
converted. Although in one or two cases it was made clear by the witnesses that they 
did not wish to measure the success of missionary work by the numbers converted either 
in Canada or China, there was no dissenting voice as to the relative futility of attempt- 
ing the conversion of the Chinese nation by permitting them to come into this country. 
Where individuals wil] adopt and profess the Christian F aith, here there was hope for 
whole communities in China, and less likelihood of indignities and persecution being 
inflicted upon them there. The standard of moral character of the Chinese, differing as it 
does from our standard, renders it im possible to draw any fair comparison between them. 
For instance, their laws and customs recognize plurality of wives, and four such cases 
were found among the Chinese in Victoria, Certain it is they have many noble virtues 
and characteristics. There are customs amongst us which they from a moral point con- 
demn as much as we do many of theirs. Generally speaking, they compare favourably 
with others in their observance of law and order. There is little doubt but that to the 
frugality of their habits can be attributed the comparative absence of sensuality. The 
consensus of opinion is, that they will not assimilate with our people and it would not 
be desirable if they did. In one instance, it is true, a reverend gentleman declared that 
they were desirable in the country only as a servile class, and that such a class would 
tend to elevate the condition of the white people in the province ; but the great majority 
of the witnesses were positively opposed to a servile class, or to their introduction in any 
way that would tend to degrade or effect the welfare of the white labouring class. Under: 
this heading, therefore, your Commissiouers are bound to state 
measure will the missionary work with the Chinese as 
well-being of the poorer class of white people will be 
clusion Act. 


that in no appreciable 
a nation be affected, and that the 
the better maintained, by an Ex- 
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Having regard to the efticient work and practical assistance in carrying out the law 
rendered by Miss Morgan and her assistants, and believing that the law has been made 
effective chiefly through this instrumentality, the Commissioners feel justified in recom- 
mending that some recognition of this work should be made from the revenue derived 
from the Chinese head tax, to assist in enforcing the law through this means as long as 
it may be found necessary. . 


CHAPTER VI.—PROPORTION OF TAXES PAID BY CHINESE. 


It is difficult to ascertain the proportion of taxes paid by the Chinese and Japanese 
in British Columbia, nor did we fully succeed in doing so. We obtained, however, a 
large amount of information at different points, from which the plain inference seems to 
be that, except the merchant class, they do not pay anything like a fair proportion of 
taxation. 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION.—VICTORIA. 


W. P. Winsby, tax collector for the city of Victoria, said: I collect the revenue, 
road, and dog taxes. The revenue tax is the tax which principally affects the Chinese. 
They (the Chinese) try to evade the tax in every possible way. It is an utter impos- 
sibility to trace them. I don’t get as fair a proportion of taxes from them as from the 
whites. At the present (March, 1901) I have collected from Chinese I suppose to the 
number of one thousand. That is for last year. That is about one-fourth of the number 
in Victoria. There are numerous difficulties in the way of collecting the tax from the 
Chinese. No one can understand the difficulty except those who have had a little ex- 
perience in it. A great majority of the Chinese are in such straightened circumstances 
that they are unable to pay the tax, and another reason is that it is almost impossible 
to trace the Chinese with their mode of living and so forth. You cannot trace them. 
You cannot bring them to justice. I believe the law says they should call at the office. 
It has become the practice that we go after them. Very few people come to pay in the 
office. I have to round them up. They do all they can to evade the payment of taxes 
and succeed to a large extent. ‘The Chinese come to town in the winter and as soon as 
weather permits they go to work on farms around the city, and then in the summer they 
eo to work to the canneries. ‘These men are very hard to trace and they often succeed 
in evading payment of the tax. When a Chinaman is working in the city I can 
generally trace him and get his tax, but you go into one of the hovels they live in, it is 
utterly impossible to find out who are living there or who the goods there belong to. It 
is no use asking them. I have never found a Chinaman truthful as to that. You can 
go through and ask the Chinaman there where they live and you cannot get an answer 
from one of them. ; 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that they systematically deceive you to evade 
paying the tax ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that true of them as a class?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the difficulty with the Chinese because you do not understand them, or is it 
that they try to evade paying the tax?—A. They try to evade paying the tax, and 
their mode of living is a ditliculty in the way. You come across a Chinaman and you 
want to get his tax. You have got to give him twenty-four hours notice. You have to 
have a summons served on him. When you come back to serve the summons you can- 
not find him. I have had policeman and others to assist me, but you cannot find the 
man. 
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Edwin Charles Smith, assistant treasurer and collector of taxes for Victoria, stated 
that the revenue received from Chinese in Victoria for the year 1900 was as follows — 


A PACCVICCNSCS.. & 4.5.0. cBeteueds bas Ag; #ckt meets. ano ad $ 2,882 50 
indi 1S Na Ne ee ew ee ee ey ae 530 00 
Market fees from market gardeners, at 5 cents a day each 900 00 
NYaten nents from) Chinésen? : phe. csustdea- ane «emule 4,460 00 
ewen renters bape: qucedeeh extent Mente cis ceed 92 00 
Assessed taxes of property in name of Chinese........ 3,414 86 
Revenuew@ax atS3auhead . 652. oe csv ccwe och: ui eee - 2,385 00 
Bioad {8a 32:4 héad.r aun tack. thes, secede of cin 832 00 

Tobal.d. fae: thig .utuesad. eblakrd te a $15,496 36 

NANAIMO. 


According to the evidence of Edward B. Irving, assessor and collector of the city 
of Nanaimo, the amount of property assessed to the whites amounted to $1,385,925, 
Nothing was assessed to Japanese or Chinese. The Chinese own no realty in the town, 
It was said there was not a single Chinese taxpayer. For 1900 the taxes paid by 
whites amounted to $27,223. The assessed value of the property in ‘Chinatown’ owned 
by the New Vancouver Coal Company was $2,000. They are described as mere huts 
_ Trade licenses of whites were $2,602, and Chinese $280. Revenue tax paid by whites 
33,969, and by Chinese $624. Of the road tax 31,546 was paid by whites, and $416 by 
Chinese. The collector declared there was great difficulty in collecting the road and 
revenue tax. 

Jn Vancouver the total assessment of real property amounts to $16,513,135. The 
total assessed value of real property in ‘ Chinatown’ is $260,225 ; of this amount $1 92,950 
is assessed to whites and $67,255 to Chinese. 

The total licenses, including liquor licenses, in Vancouver. is $32,055.85 ; of this. 
amount $29,832.85 is paid by whites, and $1,310 by Chinese. Vamner--- “>< a popu- 
lation of 26,133, of which 2,053 are Chinese. pe Vt a 

In New Westminster, of a total assessment of $3,299,920, $36,950 was assessed to. 
Chinese. The whites pay in taxes $49,234.01 and the Chinese $699.80 on the above 
assessinent. The amount of property in ‘Chinatown’ assessed to whites amounts to 
$95,370; to Chinese $32,680, and upon this sum is paid by whites $1,907.40 and by 
Chinese 5653.60, making a total of 32,561 paid directly and indirectly by Chinese on 
papery in ‘Chinatown.’ The population of New Westminster is 6,499, of which 748 
are Chinese. 


CUMBERLAND AND UNION, 


Lawrence W. Nunns, collector of taxes for the Town of Cumberland which adjoins 
the Union Coal Mines, stated : Cumberland has a population of about 1,000. There 
are about 800 miners employed at the Union Mines, of whom about 400 are Chinese 
and Japanese. Cumberland is incorporated ; Union is not. Both J apanese and Chinese 
live outside of the town. 

The assessed value of real property for 1900 was $175,000. The total revenue col- 
lected was $3,334. The tax on real property amounted to $1,054. Of the real estate 
tax there was $3.30 paid by one Chinaman. One J apanese resided within the town. The 
Chinese contributed absolutely nothing. They deal with their own Chinese merchants 
almost exclusively. They contribute nothing towards the support of schools, churches 
and general taxation, although they represent a large proportion of the adult raale pop- 
ulation—nearly one-half that work in the mines. 
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KAMLOOPS. 


Kamloops has a population of 1,594, of which 195 are Chinese. The total assessed 
value of the town is $650,000, for land and improvements, of which $15,000 is owned 
by Chinese merchants. 


Land. Improvements. 
Total assessed value of Chinatown.....-. $ 9,085 S 29,200 
Owned by Whites... ....-----.---5005- 5,410 15,225 
Owned by Chinese....-..- +--+ ee 005 3,675 13,975 


Trade licenses issued to whites, $815 ; to Chinese, including opium license of 5100, 
$170. Road tax, whites, $224 ; Chinese, $54. 


ROSSLAND. 


According to a Chinese witness, there are about 350 Chinese in Rossland. Accord- 
ing to the assessor it is 400. The census gives, 241. 

William Harp, City Assessor of Rossland, says : The poll tax collected from 
Chinese at $2 per head amounted to $250. The assessed value of the city is $2,274,900, 
' of which $6,600 is assessed to Chinese. The rate is two cents on a dollar. 


Tnquouriljeenses; whites |... ifias. Sees - 2 <2 APR PTR nie $ 20,535 
Trade licenses, whites .. ....--. Smee. Ads. PU PEP es OH 2,193 
Trade licenses, Chinese .... 2... +--+ 2 eee ee eet rt cete eae 
Total poll tax, whites.... ...--.--- ft selene. Gerrit, cae 3,568 
otal poll tax, Chinesoty nya tials. Ce Pe tea Wer aceite 250 


The total taxes collected by the city for 1900 was 824,417 
paid $112. 

Rossland has a population of 6,159. ; 

It will be seen from the above that the proportion of adult Chinese males to adult 
white males is about one in four or five. The proportion of taxes paid by Chinese is 
less than one in a hundred. 


REV CTOKE. 


John D. Graham, of Atlin, says: It is hard to get the tax out of them. J was 
government agent at Revelstoke. I refer to the miner’s certificate and poll tax. I 
speak from my own experience. There would be fifteen or twenty of them working 
together and I never could catch hold of them to get their tax. I went up the river 
often enough, but found that most of them had flown when I got there. They were not 
on hand when I got there. They never come to my office. 


SUMMARY. 


The tax collector of Victoria declared that the Chinese tried to evade the tax in 
every possible way. ‘It is impossible to trace them. I do not get as fair a proportion 
of taxes from them as from the whites.’ 

The other officials confirmed this statement and we find it to be the fact. 

Victoria has a population of 20,816, of which 3,283 are Chinese. The total tax 
paid by Chinese, as appears by the evidence of the assistant treasurer and collector of 
taxes for Victoria, for the year 1900 was $15,496. ‘The statement handed in by the 
Chinese Board of Trade, which includes revenue and road tax, is $17,257, and inclusive: 
of the head tax on labourers may amount to $18,000; but this amount it must be borne 
in mind is chiefly paid by the Chinese merchants, who, according to their own statement,. 
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number 288, representing 109 firms. Deducting this number from the total number of 
Chinese in Victoria, exclusive of women and children, leaves in round numbers 2,700 
labourers and others who are not engaged in trade. 

The total tax of Victoria, including land tax, water rates, licenses, &c., collected 
for the year 1900 amounted to about $400,000. This includes the school rate but not 
the Government grant. The collector stated that in March, 1901, he had collected the 
poll tax from about one thousand Chinese for the year 1900. 

That is with a population of about one to eight they pay in the proportion of one 
to twenty-two, but if you eliminate the proportion of taxes paid by the Chinese mer- 
chants, the remaining 2,700 Chinese do not pay a municipal tax of more than $1 in 
$100, but in this comparison 2,700 adult males are compared with a total population of 
men, women and children. Eliminating the women and children, you would probably 
have a population of not more than 6,000 white adult males as against 3,000 Chinese 
adult males, including merchants. That is, approximately, 6,000 whites pay $382,000 ; 
3,000 Chinese pay $18,000. If you exclude the merchant class, the tax paid by Chinese 
is insignificant. ‘The above comparison is approximate only, but we believe the dispro- 
portion is even greater. : 

Assuming that 800 of the Chinese residing in Victoria, who work on the Fraser 
pay their taxes there, it does not seriously affect the relative disproportion. 

Approximately the same disproportion obtains in other places. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that if their mode of living was normal, 
occupying separate houses with their families, they should represent a population of 
three or four times as many as at present. ‘They would require ten times the house 
room. Their taxes would be more, and if their habits of life were similar to the white 
population, it would require more to support their families, and the contribution to the 
Dominion revenue would also be very much greater. 

It is certain, having regard to all the facts, that the Chinese bear no fair proportion 
of the burden of taxation. 


CHAPTER VII.—LAND CLEARING AND AGRICULTURE. 


The clearing of wood land in British Columbia is a very difficult problem, owing to 
the enormous growth of the timber. It is said to cost from $50 to $150 an acre, and in 
extreme cases as high as $300; probably the average would be from $70 to $80 per 
acre. 

The Chinese have contributed to the clearing of land, and some take the view that 
they are necessary for that purpose, but the prevailing, and we think the better opinion, 
is, that if large areas of timber land are ever to be cleared rapidly for agricultural pur- 
poses it must be done by machinery and explosives, handled by white men. In small 
holdings the clearing will be done by degrees, the owner working, from time to time, at 
other employments to assist him in supporting his family. It will not at present pay 
even the large land holders to hire Chinamen to do the work of clearing, owing to the 
enormous cost, and although machinery has been applied to a limited extent, yet very 
few have attempted on a large scale to clear and cultivate timber lands. From the 
nature of the case, this must be done gradually, and how? Your Commissioners do not 
believe that increased numbers of Chinese will eres 


atly facilitate this work ; it will rather 
be accomplished by the adoption of a liberal policy, which will induce white men with 
their families to settle upon small holdings 


; rol » and if a portion of the unskilled labour of 

the country is open to them they will in this way be enabled to keep their families during 

the long and slow process of clearing the land. 
m 3 “ys Hie! =e ‘ : ie ‘ ° 
Nhe competition with the North-west and Pacific Coast States has also a material 


bearing upon the question of the time when the timber lands of British Columbia will 
he largely cleared for agricultural purposes. 


LOL. VO! UIE] No AS Gye se Eee eer eS yy aed 
them as farm labourers and for clearing the land, and those who lease lands to Unitnese 
- for market gardens,—the lessee clearing the land as part consideration for its use,—also 


favour the presence of the Chinese. The smaller owners pointed out that conditions were 
such in British Columbia that the presence of the Chinese was a serious injury to their 
business, and to their making a living ; that the avenues of unskilled labour were largely 
filled by Chinese, and that the farmer struggling to pay for his holding and to make a 
living, was greatly hindered by being prevented from taking advantage of those avenues 
of labour for a part of the year, which, but for the Chinese, would be open to hin. 
Your Commissioners fully concur in this view. 

Quotations from the evidence will perhaps more clearly set forth the views as pre- 
sented from both sides :— 

Ajexander Philip says: I am secretary of the Richmond Farmers’ Institute. It 
includes the whole of ‘the Richmond riding, that is Richmond, Burnaby, South Van- 
couver, North Vancouver, and northwards on the coast. We have different sections, 
and each of these sections have meetings. I come with a resolution from Central Park 
section. The resolution is as follows :— 

: 

Ata meeting of the Richmond Farmers’ Institute held in Smith’s Hall, Central 
Park, on Tuesday, May 14, 1901, Mr. John Green, Vice-President, in the chair. Jnteralia. 

On motion of Mr. W. G. Alcock, seconded by Mr. John Connon, it was resolved, 

That we hereby declare it to be a serious prejudice to the successful prosecution of 
farm work to have so many Chinamen engaged in the business. It is especially hard 
on the settlers in this district who have only small holdings and are dependent on them 
for a living. The mode of life among the Chinese makes it easy for them to undersell 
in the markets and yet have considerable sums of money as profit. We think there is 
no comparison between the best of the Chinese as rural settlers and the humblest of the 
white men who, with their families, are living on and cultivating their holdings. Be- 
sides, the uncleanly habits of the Chinese, as cultivators, have endangered the health of 
the consumers of the products of their lands, and as these products reach the market in 
so many different ways, the consumers do not always know when they are supplied to 
them. 

We believe that, although the Japanese are not yet so largely engaged in farming, 
they will likely soon take it up, and become even keener competitors. 

We believe that there should be a tax of not less than $500 on each person of 
either race on entry to the country, and also a rigid educational test. 

Resolved further, that this expression of our views be laid before the Royal Com- 
mission now assembled to receive evidence in connection with the immigration of Chinese 
and Japanese. / 

Extracted by Alex. Philip, Secretary. 


This is my second year as secretary of the institute. That resolution expresses the 
general view. There is a strong consensus of opinion among them regarding this matter. 
It expresses my own views as well. One man stated, there were twenty-two Chinese 
wagons with vegetables pass his door. ‘The Chinese compete with all the farmers. 

Henry Thomas Thrift, a farmer residing at Hazelmore, gave evidence which, from 
his position, we regard as very important. He says : T am secretary of the Settlers’ 
Association of British Columbia to assist in re-settling vacant lands. Tt has branches 
as far east as Enderby. Seventeen branches, with a membership of seven or eight hun- 
dred, presumably all settlers on land. There was a general annual meeting this year on 
March 11. The majority of members are decidedly against Oriental immigration. ‘The 
Japanese are more to be feared than the Chinese on account of their superior intelh- 
gence. First, the presence of Japs and Chinese hinder a better class of people coming 
in and settling up these lands. The evidence is this: We have here one of the best 
markets in America for agricultural produce. Our own lands are vacant and unpro- 
ductive. We lack that class of immigration here that the presence of the Chinese 


Supply. tney woulda develop our janas and make them productive. [know many people | 
have been deterred from coming here through the presence of Chinese. At many of 
our meetings resolutions have been passed addressed to the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments asking to restrict this and promote the class which we most desire. Many 
of our members are Old Country people and from Eastern Canada,—not of a low class. 
We feel persuaded it would be immensely in the interest of the country to offer this 
desirable class inducements to come, either from Eastern Canada or from the Old 
Country. There is an immense amount of money sent out for agricultural products. a 
person going on some of our lands cannot make a living, and they find the outside 
callings filled with Oriental labour, and they cannot get work to help them out till the 
get started. Market gardening would be the first thing to be taken up, and the Chinese 
practically control that business. ' 

Second, if we got this class here it would give a larger revenue. 

Third, the Chinese don’t become settlers and it would not be desirable if they 
‘did. Their system of living is altogether repugnant to people who desire to live as 
human beings ought to live. The Dominion lands, through the efforts of our society, 
are free to actual settlers. The Japs may come in and prevent the class coming in for 
whom we are so anxious. If all lands in British Columbia were like the deita you might 
employ Chinese and Japanese, but on wooded land the people have not got funds to pa 
them and these small holders themselves require wages to help to support themselves, 
In this I voice the view of our association. Their interests are adverse to any further 
immigration of that class of labour. I call small holding anything from ten to fort 
acres. ‘The easily cleared lands are not available, because they are held by wealthy far- 
mers. There is clearing after they are drained. There is not one-twenticth of these 
delta lands under cultivation. It could be brought under cultivation at from $10 to 
$20 an acre. In my own case the alder bottom lands would pay the first. crop for 
clearing. Other parts I could not clear up for less than $250 an acre. I say there are 
53,500,000 a year of imports of agricultural produce that we can raise here. [f we raise 
that here anyone can see the advantage to the country. I made a careful estimate of the 
amount of stuff raised in Surrey. In that district, of a total acreage of 76,000 acres, 
there were 6,000 acres under cultivation ; that included all lands. I estimated there 
were 18,000 acres of low flat land, principally delta land. The total product was less 
than $250.000. I think the interests of the country should be considered before these 
large industries. The North-west Territories compete with us in oats, hogs, butter, 
eges, poultry, ce. ‘ 

Those who have land here, of course, have to produce as cheaply as they can in 
order to compete with the North-west, where there is very little expense in bringing 
the land under eultivation ; and those who have to pay too much for the land here 
cannot compete with the North-west. T may say I have charge of 
sections at the present time, both hi gh lands and low lands, and as far as I am aware 
there is nothing against those lands, providing the cost of clearing was not so high to 
prevent competition with the North-west ; but the competitor we fear just now is the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, our national railway—they have immense tracts of lands in 
the North-west that they are anxious to get settled, and they are more inclined to offer 
inducements to settlers to go on to lands belonging to the railway than they are to 
induce settlers to come to British Columbia ; they are offering great inducements for 
settlers to the North West. The first question is that of a market; there is a good 
market in British Columbia, and that gives the Canadian Pacific Railway an immense 

gainst the agricultural interests of British 


advantage. They discriminate in rates ac 

Columbia ; they are giving settlers great inducements as far west as Caleary. <A settler 
coming to Calgary has every inducement held out to him ; a settler coming to Calgary 
‘can get there for $35.00, whereas if he wants to come to British Columbia, he has to 
pay $54.00. There is a decided _di crimination by the railway against settlers coming 


to British Columbia. Thus the railway is preventing people coming in here who would 
-develop our lands. 


The Chinese prevent people coming in. 
for Giurches and schools, and not have to tramp several miles 


a number of quarter 


We want these settlers for social life,— 
for one of our own kind. 
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‘he early settlers did sacrifice all advantages. I came here in 1879, settled at Hazel- 
nore in 1884, two miles north of the boundary, thirteen or fourteen miles from New 
Vestminster. 

After the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway a great many men were looking 
or a home, and, as mentioned here this morning, a great many men were brought out as 
in experiment from Quebec, and went out in the wild land to settle. Practically the 
sulk of the lands south of the river (Fraser river) was taken up, and the land back of 
hat these people went on to try and makes homes for themselves. They had to reside 
m the land for three years and there were other regulations which rendered it impos- 
sible for those people to make a living. Access to market was not so easy as now, and 
after a hard time endeavouring to clear land enough to support themselves, those people 
had to clear out. A great many of those people mortgaged their land and have since 
had to abandon the land to the mortgage company. 

Q. Is the unimproved land held at such a figure as would prevent fishermen settling 
on it 7—A. Well, as far as fishermen are concerned L know places surveyed in what they 
call the fishermen’s lots ; these lots are in big locations, and are from ten to fifteen acres 
in extent, and they are held at from $15 to $30 an acre. 

Q. Is there any class of white people in this province who would be prepared to hire 
themselves out to clear Jand at such prices as a farmer could pay 7—A. I do not say 
there are men here now, but there are openings for men to come here and start in 
building up homes for themselves. 

‘The greater proportion of the farm lands in this province are heavily timbered, which 
require to be cleared to be productive, but you will find a great deal of land close to the 
river, good agricultural land, that can easily be cleared up. 

Q. Who is going to do it now 7A. We have to do it ourselves. 

Q. Then you require to have cheap labour *—A. The farmers are too poor to employ 
cheap labour. 

Ten years ago I paid $1.50 to 31.75 a day for clearing land. 

Q. Take the ordinary settler who has come in and gone on a farm, say twenty 
miles from town ; how is he pre} udicially affected by the presence of Orientals in the 
country 7—A. If that man cannot make some little by working outside he will be in a 
bad position to have his land cleared, and his interests would be prejudicially affected. 

Q. Where would such a man go for work ?7—A. There would be work for such men 
all over the country, but for the presence of the Japanese and Chinese. 

Q. How is he pre} udicially affected by their presence ?—A. He is prejudicially 
affected if he wants to go to town for work. 

Q. Do you mean to say that a farmer will go to town in that way ?—A. The best 
settlers we have to-day are those who had in the past gone to town and earned money 
to help them along. {t helps the small holder to get along. It helps him to live, and 
at the same time to devote his spare time in clearing the land and making a home for 
himself. . 

Q. You told my learned friend, these men are too poor to pay for the clearing of 
their land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the result of the unhealthy competition they have to engage in ?—A. 
To some extent. T would not say it ig due to that entirely. These people have to 
make a living somewhere. At first they cannot make it on their land and they have to 
take municipal work if they can get it. There is so much competition that, the prices 
are so much reduced that a man ‘annot help himself much, and holders of small farms 
are obliged to come to town and get work, or go into the logging camps. 

Q. What happens when he finds the avenue of employment filled by Chinese or 
Japanese 9A. Then he cannot get work, and he has either to starve or enter into an 

‘ unhealthy competition with these people. ' 

Q. You have spoken of little holdings being taken up and afterwards abandoned. 
Do you know whether the Orientals being in the province had anything to do with the 
abandonment of the land 2A. I do not think it had anything to do with the abandon- 
ment of that land. 
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Q. Is there any difficulty in getting the best land settled ?—-A. Yes, because ther 
is no demand. TI do not think it is because those lands are held too high. 

Q. You spoke of Pitt Meadows. Do you know how many acres there are there 
A. Icannot say, It is a large tract of land, good land and capable of being cultivated. 

Q. The presence of the Chinese does not prevent that land from being settled 2—A, 
I don’t know, but some of the land has been overflowed. 

Q.- Doesn’t it strike you as a somewhat strange circumstance that we have a demand 
for such produce as the land you speak of could raise, and yet we send out $3,500,000 
for produce /—A. Yes. These lands are not available except to parties who can pay for 
them. We cannot get money to come in here and invest in the high lands, that is, men 
of large means and men of small means would come in here if they could make a living 
here ; but they cannot get the lands under the same favourable conditions as settlers 
can in the North-west. 

Q. The Chinese would not prevent men of means coming in here 2—A. I do not 
know that ; but there would be a great inducement to white settlers to come in here if 
they could get work outside when they wanted it. 

Q. The high land is heavily timbered?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it held at per acre?—A. From $1.50 to $50 an acre. 

Q. The land that would be sold for $1.50 an acre would require a considerable 
expenditure to bring it under cultivation ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And itis because a person coming in cannot at once obtaina living or depend on 
getting a living out of the land, and finds the other avenues blocked that settlers do not 
come in here ?—A. Yes, that is my view. 

In some measure the Orientals keep a better class of citizens out. I have employed 
Japs but i would not employ them again to clear land because they don’t understand it. 

William, James Brandrith, Secretary of the Fruit Growers’ Association for the 
Province, says: The association are in favour of total prohibition,—no further immi- 
gration to be allowed. It applies to both Chinese and Japanese. That expresses my 
own view also. We are not suffering as yet from this cause, but the thin edge of the 
wedge has entered. I know one Chinese With fifteen acres, who has strawberries, and 
another of ten acres of orchard. The property is leased, Another property of seventy 
acres leased to Chinamen ; two and a half acres are orchard and a half acre strawberries ; 
and other cases. I have a list of Chinese within my knowledge engaged in fruit growing 
and market gardening. There are twenty Chinese bosses I know of, and a total of 643 
acres, a market garden and orchard. On ten acres there were twelve Chinamen. It is 
impossible for a white man to compete, because the Chinese live at a cost of about ten 
cents a day. I have this from three Chinese,—Lee Wan, Charles Hees, and another 
commonly known as the ‘ Pirate,’ I have seen them selecting food from the swill barrel. 
The difference in the cost of living would be the profit or loss. They are a menace to 
health. The membership of our association is about eighty. There are two hundred 
and fifty on the roll. Eighty have paid their annual fees and are in good standing. 
There were twenty-three or four at the annual meeting. I think almost every one has 
expressed his views to me. ; 

It has been suggested that Chinese labour was necessary in dyking and clearing the 
delta lands and lands along the Fraser. It was therefore opportune to obtain the 
evidence of a gentleman who has a large interest in this question and whose evidence 
commended itself as worthy of the most careful consideration. 4 

Alexander Cruickshanks said: Ihave a contract to settle a large tract of land on the 
Fraser with whom I please, but I am getting it settled by white people at Matsqui 
Prairie. It is a good farming section. There are 10,600 acres already reclaimed with 
dyke, of which I have 6,000 acres, all reclaimed land. That was reclaimed with dyke 
seven miles long on the Fraser front. The dyke was made by white labour and machi- 
nery. No Chinese labour was used. The work js completed. There are several 
thousand acres more. The machinery managed by white men is the cheaper method. 
Pitt Meadows was reclaimed in the same way,—by machinery and white labour, con- 
taining about fifteen thousand acres, and there are about thirty thousand acres at 
Chilliwack, which is being reclaimed and ditched, by machinery and white labour in 
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the same way. The work is going on at present. There is another tract of land lying 
between Matsqui and Chilliwack, containing about thirty thousand acres, not yet 
reclaimed, but could be ; and several large islands, containing many thousand acres of 
land that it is possible to reclaim, and this land is all of the very finest. There is no 
better dairy land in America than that. From the nature of the work Chinese labour 
could not be profitably employed. Part of it 1s open prairie ; partis open scrub willow, 
crab apple, hazel, and such like. T don’t think there would be any advantage to have 
Chinese for that part of the work. Chinese have been used in making smaller dykes: 
towards the mouth of the Fraser. Some have been used last year. The Chinese are 
not required up the river, and I see no reason why they should he required for dyking 
land down the river. 

My terms are as follows: The price at which I sell the land averages $20 an acre. 
T get 53 cash, or its equivalent, and the balance is distributed over a period of six years, 
in equal payments at six per cent. Six of the settlers are fishermen whose main 
business is fishing. I think it would be to the advantage of both fishing and farming to 
carry them on together. When they stop the fishing at the end of the week at close 
season on Sunday night the run of Saturday have got that far and the fishermen have 
a greater catch than the men at the mouth of the river, and on Monday and Monday 
night he catches also better, and the fishermen there lay off the rest of the week. One 
fsherman was most successful on the whole run, fishing only two nights and days, and 
the rest of the week he put up his hay, and he had a home of his own when the fishing 
season was over. The fishermen of the city and those in scow houses are looking for. 
land at the present time. There is good land on the Fraser, capable of furnishing 
three thousand families in small allotments, being land not occupied at the present time, 
not Crown land, held by various parties who -nvested in them when it was thought to 
be a good speculation. T know many of the present holders who are anxious to sell 
those lands on reasonable terms within the means of working men. This would be a 
great source of supply for all industries—men with a stake in the country and families. 
T was in Manitoba, and until four years ago, in Minneapolis, and with a large logging 
company in Wisconsin. The capable men around our saw mills here were trained east. 
The proof is these men are selected as foremen. I came here twelve years ago. Have 
been out of the country six and a-half years. Am a British subject, born in 
Ontario. I would be in favour of any measure in the direction of exclusion. 1 have 
got men clearing Jand at Matsqui, of brush and scrub, and I am paying them in land 
and let them pay and work for land. They are white men. If Chinese offer to do the 
work for half the amount I would not accept the offer because T would not consider it 
good business to do so. IfI did I would not get as good a price for the land which was 
left. It depreciates the price of the adjoining land to sell land on these terms to China- 
men. At the Court of Revision in this city, men appear to have their assessment 
lowered because Chinamen are on adjoining lots. In settling a tract of land, 
until I get a certain number of settlers in, I find it difficult to get people to goina 
district where there are no neighbours. There is the question of schools and churches. 
Where I succeed in getting a white man with his family I have made it easier to sell 
the rest. It then becomes a more desirable place to live sn. I look on the exclusion of 
the Chinese from the whole country as in the interest of the country, and on the same 
evounds 1 exclude them from my land ; no matter how cheap | got their labour, it would 
be a bad business to employ them there. I think the country will be cleared by white 
men, and eradually,—a little at a time. If you cot your Chinamen at twenty cents a 
dav the cost of clearing timber land would be more than the price of good land that 
never had such erowth of timber onit. I don’t consider it a business proposition to 
clear heavy timbered land. Moody Square, in this city (New Westminster), cost over 
3300 an acre to clear it of stumps. I don’t agree with the suggestion that Chinese 
labour is necessary to clear the land. Men are offering to come and work for me clear- 
ing Jands as a cash payment on lots they are willing to buy from me. 1 draw no dis- 
tinction with respect to Chinese and Japanese. All [ have said applies equally to both. 
T own the lands I refer to. The land between this city and Vancouver has a peculiar 
value for small holdings, but not for farming. There are choice places in every district 
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and in Burnaby there are many low-lying lands. I think it was a mistake so many 
settlers were placed on these hill lands. They have had less pay for their work than 
any other class. Hill lands cannot compete with low land if labour was five cents a 
day. Dyking at Pitt Meadows was a first experiment in dyking and experiments cost 
money. There is a large block of land on Lulu Island. It is already dyked and could 
be made w garden. en acre lots would support a family ; a good place for fishermen. 
They fish all around it. One real estate man sold eleven lots this week for this purpose. 
On Lulu Island ten years ago they asked $200 an acre. It went down again. This is 
a good country. It has got the soil and climate and resources to support a white popu- 
lation. It would be very unprofitable to build that dyke by hand labour. Boys are 
prevented from learning. How can mills expect to get an efficient staff if they employ 
Chinese? I have communications from England from workingmen, and when they do 
come here they are disappointed in seeing so many Chinese. Chinese would be worse 
than no neighbours. They would make the lands unsaleable. I want to get the country 
settled up. I can’t see how this class is necessary. I know there are conditions brought 
about because this labour was here. Certain industries ave dependent on cheap labour 
for their profit. I think if the country was settled up the white settlers would give 
them a substitute for this cheap labour that would be better every way. In dyking no 
kind of labour can compete with a machine that can draw up two thousand yards a 
day at a cost of 326 a day; that would be under favou rable circumstances. There are 
lands where they use the tramway and railroad as the only practical way of dyking. 
Chinese would be impracticable there because they bring the material from a distance. 
Steam-made dykes are better than those built by hand labour. When the stuff is 
dumped ten feet the impact is very great. I worked in the business. The cost of 
reclaiming land on the Fraser would be less than in any place I know of. I think if a 
capitalist, he had better buy cleared land, and if a labouring man, he had better exclude 
the Chinese so that when he goes out to work he won’t meet with competition. The 
most of the farmers I know have to go out and work and are met by the Chinese. When 
men come here from the United States and pay money out for land, I have had them 
call my attention over and over again to the number of orientals here, and this prevents 
the immigration of whites. The farmer does not go into market gardening, but the 
settler does at the outset and he has to work at anything he can do. 

Q. Wouldn’t you say it is a great advantage to the farmers to get a class of men who 
are ready to do that rough work (clearing timber lands) at a lower cost than could 
possibly be done by white men?—A. Men in that case would be making money out of 
the necessities of the Chinese, but they would find it a great disadvantage if the Chinese 
were working at something else. Farmers would get other work outside to help them 
if there was no Chinese labour in competition with them, in building roads, and dykes 
and ditches. 

Q. We have had evidence that they find it a great advantage to have oriental 
labour in clearing land’—A. Chinese labour can be done without by using machinery 
run by white men, and the advantage gained by the country would far more than 
counterbalance this cheap labour of the Chinese. 

Q. Take a farmer who is personally occupied in the cultivation of the land he has 
cleared and he wants to clear a little more land. He says, I cannot afford to pay $2 a 
day to men to do such rough work, and he says it is to his advantage to have orientals 
do the work }-—A. I disagree with him. He would meet the competition of the China- 
men when he went to sell his produce, and therefore any advantage he would gain in 
the first place by employing the Chinamen to clear the land would be counterbalanced 
and more by the competition he would have from the Chinamen in the sale of his 
produce, 

T have never seen one hundred acres of bush land cleared yet bya farmer. TI have 
seen men gradually clearing land, but at a very slow rate. If he was asking my advice 
as to clearing heavily timbered land for farming, from a business standpoint T would 
advise him not to do it. : : } At the present time it would be better to 
get on the low lands. There are over one hundred thousand acres of that kind of land 
that can be put in small holdings. 
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Q. These people seem to have been blind to their own interests. They have settled 
on heavily timbered farms and have started to clear them ? 

A. The most of them are forced now to go out and do work outside to get a little 
cash, and when they go out to do work they find themselves in competition with the 
Chinese and can get very little cash. If there was no competition from the Chinese 
cheap labour, these men would have a chance of making a little outside and helping 
themselves in developing their small holdings ; but that is a case I have not come across, 
of farmers employing oriental labour to clear land in the way you put it. 

Their presence here has certainly a deterrent effect on white people coming in and 
settling up the country. He finds that he will have to come into competition with the 
Chinese and he at once seeks other fields in which to employ his capital and his labour. 

I was in Manitoba seven years and the workers on railroads and farm labourers 
became settlers. If you lower the wage class you reduce the standard. I think the 
canners are entitled to consideration, but I think they could get white labour. I think 
it is regrettable that white labour avoids coming here. ‘The wages are as high, but there 
is a disadvantage. It is the last job I would look for. I would not like to be one in a 
gang of ten Chinamen. The white labourers are beginning to feel what they ought not 
to feel—that any job is beneath them. I think one of the nicest jobs there is, is piling 
lumber. ~ Piling lumber is not low. It is a good decent job. I know lots of college 
students east that will be piling lumber. I have a contract to settle a lot of land and I 
sell how I please, so long as I get the net amount for the vendors. They are all 
speculators. 

An exceptionally clear statement showing how the presence of Chinese and Jap- 
anese militates against the settlement and permanent development of the country was 
given by Mr. N. C. Schow. We commend this statement as coming from a witness un- 
prejudiced and without pecuniary interest, and from his personal knowledge, close 
observation and keen vision, clearly indicates the permanent injury the province suffers 
from this class of labour. ; 

N. C. Schow says: I reside in the city of Vancouver. Have been reeve of Burnaby 
for nine years, an out district partly residential, partly agricultural, and affording a 
limited amount of lumbering opportunities. I have a home in Burnaby. © I am assistant 
editor of the WVews-Advertiser. Aman Englishman by birth. Have resided here ten 
years. We have a by-law in our municipality which prohibits the use of Japanese and 
Chinese labour on municipal work. We found that very beneficial in encouraging 
small holders ; and by dividing contracts into small sections we dispense with a middle 
man. Two or three white workers will take up road improvement in partnership and 
compete so keenly, but good-humouredly, that we believe the municipality loses little by dis- 
pensing with Mongolian labour. The rates just now often bring them no more than $1.25 a 
day, but they take up our contracts between intervals of work on their own holdings, where 
they live cheaply and independently, raising their own vegetables, fowls, &c., so that they 
don’t complain. The labour is free, not servile, and our contracts enable many of these 
men to improve their holdings and remain in the district, and bring up assessment 
values and improve the district generally. We have enforced the by-law in two 
instances—the only two in which any attempt was made to break it, by declining to 
allow the contractor for the Chinese labour employed. ‘That was the punishment for 
breach. As a matter of fact the by-laws are willingly submitted to by all the people. 
We take care to include Japanese as well in the exclusion, because we consider the 
Japanese even more dangerous than the Chinese. Some of our residents before Japs 
came on the Fraser used to put in a month or six weeks in fishing, but this source of 
eking out their income is now practically at an end. At one time, too, there were many 
white workers engaged in the woods in Burnaby, in cutting shingle bolts, but these 
have nearly all been displaced by Japanese workers ; as a result of which the white 
settlement has undoubtedly been prevented to a considerable extent in some parts of 
our municipality. We have a lumber mill at Barnet and there, as the owner says, of 
necessity, by reason of competing with other mills, a very large proportion of employees 
consist of Chinese and Japanese. We should have a good deal of market gardening in 
the district. It is well adapted for it, but for Chinese competition ; but as things are, 
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we have only two or three specially skilled men engaged in that industry. Some of the 
settlers make fair livings to a large extent by small fruit growing. This industry fo 
some reason, which I have not been able to .discover, the Mongolians have not yet 
entered. If they should enter it those engaged in small fruit growing in Burnaby woul 
not be able te compete and_get a reasonably good living. They are in constant dread 
of an invasion of their occupation by the Japanese, as they are more inclined to go in 
for more skilled work. There are some cases of Japanese on hire for as low as $54 
month with the meagrest of board, and although they undoubtedly help to clear land 
cheaply, most of us feel that in the end the farmers will pay dearly for the temporary 
gain, both socially and economically. 

As to Chinese, I would favour almost total exclusion. I believe, judging from my 
experience in England and here, that if there was an exclusion of the Chinese and 
Japanese a large amount of cheap white labour would flow in gradually, sufficient to 
meet all requirements. I believe the immigration of white labourers has been almost 
absolutely prevented from entering by the presence here of Japanese and Chinese. |] 
have been trying for two days to get employment for an English labourer, temperate and 
willing to work, who has been in Canada for some years and knows the country and its 
ways, and I find it impossible to obtain him a position, either on farms near here or in 
the city itself. I have applied to leading farmers and I find Japanese working on farms 
and superceding white labour. 

1 correspond with some leading English papers on Canadian matters and I find it 
impossible to recommend ordinary British labourers to emigrate under existing circum 
stances. The only class I could conscientiously recommend as a rule is mining labour, 
as to which I have been able to say that there is a moderate opportunity for a limited 
number of really skilled and temperate men. In the absence of Chinese and J ApAnese, 
T am persuaded thay there are districts around here, and islands, and gulf islands, which 
will afford admirable opportunity for a hardy stock of British and other European set- 
tlers. I allude particularly to men who gain part of their living on homesteads by 
gardening and agriculture, and part of their living on the adjacent sea or river. There 
are many such men who, under ordinary conditions, would emigrate to the Provinee 
from seaboard districts in Scotland, in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and points on the north 
coast of England, and in some of these locations the population is congested—to a dis 
trict like this where the climate is hke the British Isles—and they would not have to 
change very greatly their mode of life. f 

I object to the Chinese. First, because they exclude white settlement, which we 
need in this country ; and, secondly, they spend little, so that the wage fund is a drain, 
as it does not freely circulate like others. I have no prejudice as to colour or race, but 
socially and economically I look upon their presence as a detriment toa British Province. 
1 think the Japanese will settle the Chinese question because they will drive out the 
Chinese. ‘The Japanese are infinitely more adapted to cut out white labour. The Jimi 
tation I would suggest would be based on our population—say three per thousand of ow 
population, of Japanese. As to the Chinese, an increased poll tax to $500 and a treaty, 
if obtainable. 

Q. Do you think oriental immigration amounts to anything in comparison with the 
interests underlying the different industries here? A. I think the country would have 
been better off with from twenty to twenty-five thousand white settlers here in place a 
the Chinese and Japanese. Undoubtedly they have developed a large number of sub: 
sidiary industries, but I say they are not desirable, and that the more desirable class 
would be settlers having little holdings of their own, and gaining a little help by the fishing. 
I think the larger industries have been a little handicapped here. They have not been 
sufficiently independent. They have been so largely in the hands of the financial 
corporations and depended on them for assistance that their operations have been cramped 
That has had something to do with the cramping of the large industries. The resident 
capital of British Columbia is very small indeed. I doubt if we have three mil 
honaires in the country. I take it that it is important that we should have residen| 
capital here. Two-thirds of the capital is from the East or from Britain, and interes 
has to be paid on that. : 
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Q. Are the conditions improving ?—A. I do not think the general conditions are 
developing very steadily. Mining is developing, but the struggle for life is keener than 
it was in many places ten years ago. 

Q. How many white men have been displaced in your municipality by Chinese or 
_ Japanese ?—A. I think probably fifty or sixty. 

Q. Are those Chinese or Japanese taxpayers }—A. Only one or two, if any. 

Q. Has the presence of the Chinese a tendency to discourage them from clearing 
the land?—A. It certainly does discourage them, and it cripples them finacially as well. 
- . . . Several of them have to employ Chinese because of financial difficulties. 
- . . . You have to consider all the conditions. A labourer receiving $2 a day here 
is not in as good a position as a labourer who receives five shillings a day in England, 
but an English labourer could get along nicely here on $2aday. . . - 

Q. How long is it since those conditions were introduced as to small holdings ?— 
A. Possibly four or five years. ' 

Q. Was there some wild land tax to large holders?—A. Yes, we have an extra tax 
on wild lands. It approaches twenty mills on the dollar. The purpose of that is to 
break up the large holdings or to induce the owners to sell. We had large quantities of 
land allowed to remain unused for years, for which we were obtaining practically no 
revenue, land mainly owned by absentees, and we tax that now so as to induce the 
absentee owners to sell, so that small holdings can be had for all our people. 

Q. Was that by municipal taxation or Government taxation?—A. Ours is muni- 
cipal taxation. It has been in effect ever since we have been in the municipality, ten 
years. I think a difference was brought about by legislation some years before that; I 
think, speaking from memory, that one has been in force twelve years. 

Q. That would interfere to a certain extent with those who have invested large 
sums of money in lands 7—A. It might press hard on investors, but it is forced on us. 
There is no market for wild land now. 

°Q. You acted on the principle, if capital was not willing to open up any of the 
large holdings, then the capitalists would be willing to slump the Jand on the market ? 
—A. After paying taxes for so many years they come to the conclusion that the growth 
of the country was not sufficient to mnake them a return for the money invested. The 
trouble is we have so few buyers ; it is a difficult problem indeed to know what to do 
with the wild land around us. 

Q. Those people who invested are not interested in inducing more capital to come 
in?—A. It is a very awkward position, and many outside investors no doubt suffer from 
such a state of things. In England, if land is vacant there is no tax ; but when they 
found vacant land here and found that it was taxed they were willing to dispose of it 
at a reasonable figure, so that it might be divided up in small holdings. 

A good deal has been said about unearned increment, but I think there is very 
little unearned increment outside of the city. J rather think it is the other way. 
Practically I think our system is a proper one, and leads to the development of the 
country and of the settlement of the country by good settlers on small holdings of from 


oD 
five to twenty acres. That I look forward to as the ultimate solution of this question, 


but it will take some time because the oriental will not help a great deal in that way. 

Q. When you speak of the effect of taxation being that capital does not come in 
any more, what do you mean 7A. Well, I think Mr. Foley was asking whether capital 
would come in to develop wild lands. ; 

Q. When capitalists purchase wild lands the capital was simply left there ?—A. 
‘They had to leave it there. ‘The only good effect of it was that the capital got into the 
hands of the people of the country... - - The revenue of the country was certainly 
less because of those large holdings. The interest of the country was practically a 
sacrifice in the giving away of such large tracts of land to large holders... . + + + 

Q. Do you think it would be a great advantage to have small holdings in the 
neighbourhood of the fisheries 4—A. Yes, I think it would be a great advantage to 
have small holdings, especially in the neighborhood of the towns and cities. 

Q. Would you restrict it to less than eighty acres ?—A. The Government policy 
should be directed in every way to encourage the occupation of small holdings near 
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the cities. There are places where larger areas would be necessary, such as in the 


Okanagan Territory and others. Near the city I should say the holdings should vary 
wn size from five to twenty acres. I know that in Burnaby holdings of two and a half 
acres do very well. The owner is near town and has work in town. Burnaby is better 
for truck raising and market gardening. At very little expense and with very little 
expenditure of labour at odd times the holder of two and a half acres in Burnaby who 
ean secure labour in the city gets along very well. I think that you may fairly say that 
there are twenty-five piggeries in Burnaby, that there are twenty-five people engaged 
in that industry. These men are not market gardeners, but hog raisers and they do 
very well. : 

James Thomas Smith says: Iam a farmer, six miles from Vancouver ; farming 
all my life. Came from New Brunswick. Here fourteen years. Have 170 acres— 
Ninety cleared. We have cleared another farm—some heavy and some light. It cost 
from $5 to $100 an acre to clear. The Chinese are doing us out of our market. 
Their method differs from ours. They have started in the dairy business now. It has 
been getting worse every year. We ean get white labour as cheap. Tt would be a 
long way cheaper by hiring White men because they can do more work. I am speaking 
from experience. The Chinese don’t buy our produce. They live on rice from China, 
eggs from China rolled up in-clay, China oil, etc. A beast died in the prairie, and 
they got her and ate her. Thad a sick cow. The calf died and we killed the cow. 
A Chinaman wanted the cow to eat. I buried her. I considered the cow unfit for hogs 
or chickens. They live in small houses and overcrowd. I have counted 55 Chinamen 
in a small shanty, 15 by 30 feet, and the upstairs not high enough for them to stand up. 
They never have the doors or windows open. They use the house fora store, a gambling 
house, liquour and opium. This was within a few hundred yards of my own house. 

We did some ditching, partly by Chinese and partly white men. Ditching is let at 
10 cents a rod to Chinese. I would rather pay 15 cents to white men. We employ 
white men this year. Sometimes the white men are not around, A white man can cdo 
more than Chinese. He will do three times as much. T have been all over the country, 
and wherever I have been are Chinese gardeners, not many Chinese yet raising hay, but 
they are going into it. Our taxes amount to $200 a year. Other farmers’ views are 
the same as my own. ‘There is a Farmers’ Institute. We build levees. Formerly we” 
employed Chinese ; now we find whites just as cheap. Chinese offered me $20 an acre 
for a year for sixty acres, but I would not let them have it. JI would have to pay the 
taxes. 1 think the land was worth in the market $200 an acre. Except it is suitable 
for selling off in small lots it would not bring so much. If it is on the river in a good” 
situation, near to Vancouver, it would sell well, but my land is not worth $200 an acre. 
I paid for the first seventy $70 an acre. The land adjoining that is not cleared yet. I 
was offered 845 an acre for it. The situation’makes a great deal of difference. For 
instance, my brother-in-law bought 160 acres last fall from Judge Crease’s land ; it was 
not wild, but uncultivated. It was out in the centre of the island. Part of it runs into 
the bog ; it is not good land. Land under cultivation runs all the way from $40. Good 
land is worth as much now as it was three years ago, but not unless suitable for selling 
off in small lots. 

I bought my farm, 170 acres, three or four years ago. I paid about $75 for a piece 
of it, 120 acres, and the balance, wich buildings on, $200 an acre. 

I grow principally hay, oats, wheat and turnips. Last year I took off about one 
hundred tons of hay. Sold some for $10 a ton and some for $12 a ton, delivered in town. 
Sold about thirty-five tons. Sold about twenty tons of cats at $24 or $25 a ton, deliv- 
ered in town. Sold no barley. Sold two tons of wheat at $30 a ton. Sold three 
thousand pounds of butter at 30 cents, and a little sold for 35 cents. Made about $590 
out of eggs. Ina fair year we have to sell at lower prices. We did not have enough 
to pay our debts in town. I know we would get better prices if the Chinese and 
Japanese were not here. 

On an average they pay $8, $12, and $15 an acre for extra good land. They may 
pay $20 an acre. The Chinese took a lease for ninety-nine years. He is paying S10 an 
acre. 
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They encroach upon the farmer in wood cutting. About four years ago we had 
about twenty acres of heavy wood cut and we employed a white man to cut out the 
wood. We got it out at a very small figure. We always took out at least one hundred 
cords of wood in a year, and sometimes more ; but now, owing to Chinese and Japanese 
supplying the market with wood, we have a lot of it on our hands yet, because we 
cannot sell it to clear ourselves. We cannot compete with them in selling wood, even 
when the wood is cut off our own lands. 

The consensus of opinion among the farmers is against granting them the franchise. 

_ Q. Do you think if those here secured the franchise it is likely to lead to trouble 2? 
—A. It is likely to lead to rebellion. 

Tf we had white labour in the canneries they could help on the farm as well. None 
of the Chinese have their families except one on Lulu Island and one on the mainland. 
A Chinaman told me he had four hundred tons of potatoes. 

William Daniels, a farmer, said: Have lived twenty-five years in South Vancouver. 
I own sixty-seven and a half acres. There were twenty acres cleared. I raised hay, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and sold in Vancouver. I rent forty acres to a Chinaman 
now, and get $415 cash for it, annually. He raises everything in the shape of vegetables. 
T could not compete. Most of the land where I am has been cleared by the Chinese. 
I think they are very good to clear land. They have a g& od deal leased around there. 
It costs $150 an acre to clear land. I think I paid, in addition, $700 to ditch twenty- 
eight chains and put in flood-boxes ; that is all on the main dyke. I don’t know if it 
would cost more if no Chinamen were here. The number of Chinese farmers 1s increasing 
lately. There are more leases. Farms are now rented. This Chinaman lives in my 
house, 16 by 22 feet ; sometimes he has six, twelve or fifteen Chinamen with him. They 
eat rice, potatoes, meat. The Chinese are good tenants. They cultivate the land well. 
They can get more off the lands than I do. I could get my son-in-law to work the place 
if there were no Chinese. I cleared twenty acres and they cleared twenty acres. Japs 
are not as good as Chinese. I had them offer to work at $5 a month. T believe the 
Jap is more dangerous than the Chinese. There were no Chinamen here when I cleared 
my twenty acres. I could not afford to pay a white man to clear land. It is dirty work 
and you could not get a white man to do it unless you pay him an outrageous wage. 

The last twenty-eight acres cost me about one-half the ranch to do the clearing of 
it. My wife and I did the clearing. I had to sell half the ranch to keep us going. 
According to the way Chinese live, they live better than Ido. They have got plenty 
of everything in the way of living, as a Chinaman does. 

The evidence of Edward Musgrave probably gives the clearest statement of the 
views of those who do not believe in restriction. A summary of his evidence as taken 
down by the chairman is therefore given at length. He says: I reside in the 
Cowichan district. I am farming at present, and have been for sixteen years, there and 
on Salt Spring Island. I employ Chinese the whole time ; one domestic and one or tio 
outside, and one white man. I pay the Chinese domestic $25 a month and the outside 
men $20 to $25, and by the day at $laday. They board themselves. I pay the white — 
man from $30 to $40 a month and he boards himself. I find the Chinese good servants. 
The white man is physically stronger. It is not difficult to get white labour at that price. 
The Chinese are not largely employed by farmers. 1 don’t think the numbers employed 
are increasing. They live as a distinct race. T should not think it desirable if they did 
assimilate. 1 should be sorry to see them settle here and bring their families here. I 
should much prefer to see our own people. The reason is very obyious. J have no 
desire to see them fill positions of unskilled labour. IT am not making a living out of 
farming. If I had to make a living I could not pay white labour, and it is doubtful 
if I could pay Chinese. LT should have to fall back on Japanese. The profits of farming 
are not sufficiently high to pay the ordinary rate of wages. The farmers who are dome 
well do the work themselves. I think it beneficial for further immigration of the coolie 
class. Wages are and have been abnormally high. Very many industries have been 
helped by coolie immigration. They don’t compete with the mechanical class and they 
supply cheaper labour. Under present circumstances IT would have no restrictions at 
all. “If I did restrict I would do it ina different way. I consider the present restriction 
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is a bad and dishonest system. It does not reach the object aimed at. It merely makes 
the expense of Chinamen entering the country greater. It merely becomes a question 
of whether it will pay him. It keeps some out. The ordinary Chinese can not afford 
to pay. He borrows from some company and has to repay with exorbitant interest. TI 
think it dishonest to tax a man to come in and tax him when here and then refuse to 
allow him to be employed on Government work. I think it quite wrong. If admissible 
it ought to be total exclusion. It would be a more honest system, I should say by treaty 
with China. In the present state of affairs it is entirely against our treaty obligations. 
I have very little experience with the Japanese. A large and growing number of 
Japanese are employed in our distritt. They have been of immense benefit to the 
province, I think. The common wage of a Japanese at present is small; $10 a month 
and a ration of rice'and potatoes, but after they have been here they begin to increase 
their demand and will work very little under a Chinaman. I see no necessity for 
restriction, as far as we have gone. If many came then I would. press the Home 
Government to limit the number. It is a very difficult question to decide upon.’ I may 
say that the Chinese are only employed in certain work. They are not good hands with 
animals, ploughing, etc. I have been eight years sheep farming on the Salt Springs 
Island. I think it necessary to have cheap labour to clear the lands. 

In regulating the price of our products, the imports are of the greatest importance. 
Very little agricultural produce is raised in the province. The expense of clearing is 
enormous. It won’t pay to do it. I doubt if a man could clear the land and support 
himself unless he got outside work. Very few can afford to employ even Japs. The 
average bush lands cost to clear, employing partly Chinese and white labour, from $100 
to 5200 an acre. The man who clears and sells never gets his money out of it. No 
doubt it could be cleared in a scientific way much cheaper, but those who go into the 
business cannot afford to employ up-to-date machinery and tools. I had knowledge of 
farming in Scotland, New Zealand, South Australia and South America. In New 
Zewland T was in sheep farming. I pay my white man by the year. No trouble to find 
white labour at that price. I consider $1.50 a day all the year round is a higher price 
than $2 for ordinary job. I should think about $2 is the ordinary wages. I don’t think 
an increased white population here would increase land values; it might. Can’t say 
how much. A larger population would increase the demand for my farm produce. I 
don’t think farming will ever become a large industry on this Island. I doubt even if 
you can clear land with Japanese labour ata profit. It is a question whether you have 
labour at a reasonable rate, or at an abnormal rate. I think a municipality should get 
their labour done as cheaply as possible, without considering any of these labour ques- 
tions. I think a government ought in every fair way to foster their own people. In 
my opinion this outery about Chinese is a hollow mockery. I don’t quarrel with white 
Jabour. I have had in my employment almost every European nationality. There is a 
certain amount of humbug. A white man will refuse to work with a Chinaman, but he 
will take a contract and hire Chinaman and work with them, the labourers doing what 
1s quite natural. New Zealand has developed much more rapidly, but you cannot com- 
pare the two ; the one was covered with forests ; the other was open land ; and a different 
climate as well. IT don’t think farmers could get on without Chinese. 

[ am sorry to say that the farms about here, most of them, are mortgaged, for the 
purpose of raising money to clear them, and the farmers literally cannot afford to pay 
for Chinese, Japanese, or white labour. I have had forty years’ experience out of 
England. The Chinese compare favourably with certain classes of labour. Of all the 
different nationalities I have employed, I have always found our countrymen the most 
dithcult to deal with, owing to their independence of character, and should not like to 
see them have less. The Chinese are docile, but they won’t stand abuse and ill- 
treatment, and stay with you. You can trust them to work and they are very grateful 
for good treatment. J have found them very honest. We don’t lock up against them. 
The Chinese seem very clean in their persons, but they have no idea of sanitary ar- 
rangement. My Chinese is as clean in his room as T am in my own, and so is the out- 
side Chinaman, but they will throw everything outside. They are unsanitary. T don’t 
want servile people to deal with. I don’t think Chinese are servile. ; 
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Captain Edward Berkley says: Treside in Wrestholm on the E. & N. railroad, 46 
miles from Victoria. I am a retired captain in the Royal Navy. Have a ranch ; for 
several years past my business has been ranching and clearing land. Am postmaster 
and magistrate. I very seldom employ Chinese. Chinese are not employed on ranches. 
I have had Chinese for cooks several years ago. The average wages is $15 a month and 
food. Cheap labour, regardless of colour, I say. Anyone to help the farmer make 
money by. I have 225 acres and my son 200 acres. My son’s property is nearly cleared. 
Dairy, grain and fruit farm. 1 commenced with the Japs. I chopped and he piled it. 
It isa grassrun. Have fifteen cows and one hundred sheep. I have been seven years 
there. I gave $5,000 for 265 acres. Cheap labour is necessary. I should not like to 
see coolie labour except as an exigency. I have seen twelve Chinese in a house and they 
were all friendly ; outside dirty. The average Jap will do as much as a white man except 
at chopping. Iam extremely favourable to white labour but cannot afford to pay for it. 

There is only one white labourer in the whole district. There are none to be had. 
What we want is more people to cultivate the soil; to come in with a little capital. 
A Jap is more valuable about a farm than a white man because he will do all the small 
chores and not be offended. 

We cannot raise produce just now. Every one of the farmers is trying to do the 
work of three men. It is not for the want of will that more is not produced ; itis from 
the want of power. The small rancher can go out and get $2 per day and he can have 
a Chinaman to do all the chores around the place at fifty cents per day. Iam not in 
favour of Chinese in this country ; God forbid I should be im favour of anything of the 
kind ; but he is required temporarily ; he is far more decent than he is given credit. 

Michael Finerty, farmer, lived four and a half miles from Victoria, says: I havea 
farm. I learned my trade as gardener and stone mason in Ireland. I came here in 
1862. I don’t follow my trade. I had to give up gardening. We used tosell our pro- 
duce to green grocers. We would make SS, $9, $10, $20aday. All were well satisfied. 
We had cheap labour in those days, Indians. They were good workers, and after a time 
the Chinamen came and brought the smallpox and 5,000 Indians died of it. The 
Chinese live cheaper. Take their stuff around upon a pole and basket ; they sell much 
cheaper. I could not compete. I followed it five or six years. All white men went 
out of the business. They confine themselves to market gardening. They work for 
farmers. A good white man could do as much as two or three Chinese. I don’t think 
the Chinese or Japs are necessary for the farmer. My farm is 160 acres. None of my 
neighbours are in favour of Chinese at all They expect to live on the white race. I 
don’t agree with the last witness. The race we want is a white race that will be per- 
manent and help build up the country. All we made we invested in property and make 
a good home for ourselves. 

Samuel M. Robins, of Nanaimo, superintendent of the New Vancouver Coal Com- 
pany, says: At this moment we have a larger number’ of Chinese than usual clearing 
land, namely, fifty-seven. I am rushing the clearing to get the spring cropsin. Then 
they will be dropped in large numbers. We have eight Chinese as farm hands proper. 
I think the immigration of Chinese into this province should be entirely stopped, either 
by prohibition or a prohibitive head tax. I have never engaged Japanese in clearing 
land. When I speak of one I refer to the other. The company has cleared about 700 
acres by Chinese labour, whilst the leaseholders under the company have cleared mostly 
by Chinese labour, 600 or 700 acres more. I say mostly, because a good many have 
done their own clearing, or engaged whites to clear, even if it cost three times what it 
would cost with Chinese. Owing to the apparent superabundance of Chinese labourers, 
my opinion is that none of the existing industries in the province would suffer by pro- 
hibiting Chinese immigration. I don’t think it would be wise to put off the time for 
excluding them. In fact, I think if it be an evil the sooner it is checked before it grows 
to unmanageable dimension the better. 

The results of farming have varied so every few years that I can hardly say whether 
it is possible to clear land at wages paid to white labour and make a profit out of it asa 
farming proposition. I believe farming in the last few years carried on scientifically 
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would be quite possible by white men, but a few years back it would not have been 
possible. : 

Altred L. Hunt, an Englishman, but who has lived some years in the States, says; 
Tam a farmer. Kesided in British Columbia a year and a half. J find no opening 
here in my line of business. The Chinese are in market gardening. A man would 
stand no chance for the Chinese peddling. A farmer could not do this. 

Edmond Arthur Atkins, Reeve of Coquitlan, says: I have resided there off and 
on since 1860. Engaged in farming for twenty years. I worked my own farm of from 
thirty to forty acres. We want to have not so many Chinese and Japanese, but do not 
exclude them altogether, because if we do we are going to get left. I have a Japanese 
now at $15 a month. There are eighteen voters residing in the municipality. I was 
foreman in Moody & Company’s sawmill. I think $100 ought to keep them out pretty 
nearly. .A man cannot work for Jap’s wages and keep a family. 

I paid a man $45 a month and his board, and when Caledonia Day came along he 
left me with twenty tons of hay to draw in. I have been left that way several times, 
You cannot depend on them. It is just. this way, if we go to work and get all the 
Chinese and Japanese out of the country it will raise the wages to such an extent that 
the farmers cannot possibly live. You see our ranches in this country have all to be 
cleared up. If we have to pay $2 a day, which is the wages for white labour to-day, we 
cannot possibly make enough off the land to pay any such wages. I do not do anything 
in market gardening. I am into mixed farming, supplying milk to the creamery and 
raising hogs and cattle. I have paid a white man $30 a month and his board. J only 
asked him to work from seven in the morning until six at night. He knew more than 
I did about the ranches, and we had a few words, and he left right away, so I had to go 
and hire a Japanese to do the work, and I had to do some of the work myself. 

There are something over 3,200 acres in Pitt Meadows cleared. 

My section of the country is not well settled. It is held mostly by speculators. 
They wont sell for a ptice that settlers can pay. I think the Lower Fraser is badly fixed 
with the same disease. The orientals have helped some of us. | High labour has not 
had anything to do with it not being settled. It is the speculators. 

John Armstrong, for twenty-two years a farmer in Surrey, several years councillor, 
and five years reeve, says: The general view is that heretofore they have not been a 
great detriment to the farmer, but in the future almost absolute restriction is advisable. 
When I look for a man they ask if there are Chinese and Japanese in the municipality. 
If my neighbour employs a Jap at $10 I can’t compete at $25 or $30 a month. ‘The 
sentiment is against any more coming in, and that applies as much to Japanese as to 
Chinese. That is my own view and what I know to be their view. The ambition of 
Chinese is to make money and send it away. There is probably a thousand of popu 
lation in our municipality, and all are farmers with the exception of a logging camp that 
employs, say, a hundred men. We have farmers that grow from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred tons of grain. The m unicipal vote is about two hundred, and mostly 
the heads of families ; counting unregistered votes there are probably in the munic- 
pality, say, 275 heads of families. There are sixty or eighty Chinese and Japs in the 
municipality, two-thirds Chinese. They dig ditches and pile brush. The Chinese pre- 
vent the settlers coming in. I hada Jap for two or three months once. T employ white 
labour, I pay $25 a month, bed, board and washing. Years ago we paid from $30 to 
535 a month ; sometimes I give less. Eleven years ago I let a job to a Chinaman to 
clear twenty acres. Others get some slashing and ditching done, not heavy clearing: 
The heavy clearing is generally done by white men. Heretofore the Chinese have done 
a good deal of the slashing work, but for myself I ¢ 


anf got white men to do it the same as 
the Chinese do, by contract at so much an acre. I give the preference to white men. 


Ditching is a big item on a farm. Often a ditch costs more than to clear the land. 
Chinese have done a good deal of ditching in the delta lands, but in clay lands such as 
mine is, it is too hard for the Chinese. I think the farmers could have got along with- 
out the orientals to help them, and the final result would have been better than it is. 


I have turned away Chinese and Ja panese who have offered to work for six months for 
15, and some for less than that. 
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Q. Do you think if the orientals were not here you would get lots of white labour ? 
A. Well, it would be better even if we had to pay a little more forit. In our muni- 
cipality there isa great deal of wild land and_ white labour would settle it. White 
settlers could work for six months on their land trying to clear it a little, and the other 
part of the year they would work out for those who were able to hire them. White 
settlers coming in here would be good workers and work more steady than the transient 
men we have here now, because they would have homes and little holdings of their own. 
A man wishing to settle down on a piece of land and make a little money on the side 
would have no difliculty in getting a job. A man of the kind offering his services, Say 
at $25 a month and his board, would have no difficulty in getting a job if he were a 
likely looking man. : 

Q. The inducements to go farming appear to be rather strong ; how do you account 
for it that settlement has been so tardy #—A. I account for it on account of the hard 
job to clear the land. It is hard for a poor man to start in. 

Alder bottom lands are all taken up, but they are not worked. I account for it in 
this way : the land has got into the hands of Loan Companies, and they are holding 
them too high for people to go on and cultivate them. 

Q. Do you think the presence of the orientals in the Province places any impe- 
diment in the way of those lands being settled 1—A. I think they do hinder immi- 
gration to a certain extent, of white people. I think the orientals are an obstacle in 
the way of further immigration of white people, and the Loan Companies are an obstacle 
in the way of bringing land under cultivation. 

Q. I should like to have your opinion as to one statement you made ; that they 
have not been a great detriment to you, but that almost absolute restriction would be 
advisable. What do you mean?—A. Well, that they should not be allowed to come in 
more than fifty or one hundred in a year. I think that the facility for white labour 
coming in here is better than it was some years ago, and I believe if the Chinese and 
Japanese were stopped coming in here and white men were given to understand that 
there was an opening for them here, the number of white men coming here would largely 
increase, and we would have a good class of settlers here to develop the country, if the 
land now held by speculators were offered at reasonable rates to actual settlers with a 
little capital of their own. 

Q. Well do you speak for the country and the industries in it in making that state- 
ment ?—A. I am speaking from my observation, and as the result of my experience of 
some years’ residence in the country, but I am speaking more for the farming community 
with whom I am more intimately associated, and I am certain a good many of them 
employ cheap labour, Chinese and Japanese labour now, because they cannot get other 
labour suitable. 

Q. You hire men for six months. How would they find employment the other six 
months?—A. In some cases they settle on adjoining lands, and when I do not employ 
them they work on their own lands. It is an advantage in that way to have white men 
instead of Chinese. 

Q. In your judgment do you think the country needs a class of men like that more 
than anything else in order that the lands of the country may be closely settled ?—A. 
Yes, certainly, and then we would have better roads, and we would have schools and 
churches, and the nearer you are to schools and churches the quicker the development 
and settlement of the country will go on. 

I think this question is important from a national and family point of view rather 
than from a business point of view. I think there is a danger of them becoming a 
menace from a moral and national point of view. If they are allowed to come in at 
$200 or $300, in five years there will be five times more than now. I don’t think 550 
or $100 cuts any great figure. I think they should not be allowed to come at all. If 
it were known that they were not coming in, many more whites would come in. Tf 
there is any change made to prevent Chinese and Japanese or any other nationality 
coming in here, very likely the farmers would be the last to feel it. A great many of 
them have sufficient land cleared and can do with less work. 
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Harry Nelson Rich, of Ladners Landing on the Fraser River, says: 1 am managing 
Mr. McNeeley’s large store and his farms. I am executor of the estate. His estate has 
1,000 acres of land here, of which 700 are under cultivation. We raise hay, cattle and 
supply dairy produce for the market. The land is about an average of the land in the 
vicinity. Land here is rented on shares, the tenant paying one-third to the landlord. 

‘The average crop of hay is two tons of timothy per acre ; sometimes it will go four 
and five tons per acre, but that is exceptional. Oats from a ton to a ton and a-half an 
acre. Hay is worth $8 a ton. Oats are worth $32.50 to $35 a ton, of 2,000 pounds. 
Last year oats sold at $25 a ton. Last year we bought them out of the field at $22 to 
$23. In 1899 they were bought out of the field at $18 a ton. Understand, we all 
thrash in the field here. The arrangement is for deli very on the wharf, a man can sell 
it for $18 a ton. For the last four or five years we have done the buying for Brackman, 
Kerr & Co. We bought from seventy to eighty thousand sacks of oats and imported 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand sacks for our own use to sell to the ranchers. I 
do not know of an instance of first-class land being leased, except to Chinese, who pay 
about $20 an acre ; that would be the best. I have known a white man to pay $15 an 
acre for one straight field, but a great part of the ranching here is done on shares, the 
landlord getting one-third of the crop. 

[am president of the Creamery Company. Last year we sold $22,000 worth of 
butter at an average of 284 cents a pound. Fruit does not form an industry here. 
There are small fruits raised, such as black and red currants and the like, but not many 
are sold. 

On a big farm we employ four white men at from $20 to $30 a month and board. 
In harvest time of course we pay more. We have three Chinese there now. It will 
average about three the year round in connection with the farm. We have Chinese 
there doing all the ditching and clearing. We pay from $18 to $20 a month and they 
board themselves. They do ditching, milking and anything you want done. To-day 
(May 20th) a good many have left Ladner and gone to the canneries. 

The proportion of white labour and Chinese labour on other big farms I should say 
is about the same; on the Patterson farm about the same, either Chinese or Japanese. 
The small farms the people work themselves. This farming section of Ladner is about 
eleven miles one way and seven and a half miles the other ; that is south of the river, 
the delta municipality in fact. There are some lands here as good as any we have. 

Q. What proportion of those lands may be considered as big farms?—A. There is 
the Pemberton, the Guichon and the Wellington farm, and the farm of William Ladner, 
and that of Thomas E. Ladner, the British Columbia Land and Investment Company, 
T. W. Patterson, McKee’s farm, Christopher Brown, W. Coudy, H. D. Benson, the 
Kirtland estate and H. Trim. These all own from three hundred acres up and there 
may be one or two others. The rest of the land is divided into small holdings. The 
average holding of the small owners, most of them have 160 acres. They are bringing 
it under cultivation all the time more and more. TI think the number of Chinese would 
average three on the big farms. There is a big lot of them. 

Q. Do you find the Chinese as ad vantageous as white people on a farm ?7—A. Very 
few of them can plough. They are good for choring around. ‘They do milking and 
other work around. If you want the Chinese to work you have to keep following them 
up, Where if you set a white man at a job they go on with it without you being present, 
but I do not know what you can do without them. Some of the Chinese go fishing. I 
am trying to hold back the wages of the Chinese just now to keep them at work. 
There are very few white fishermen working on farms. 

Q. What do they do after the fishing is over ?—A. Lying around, a great many of 
them doing little, if anything. About fifteen men work here in the saw mill; I do not 
know how many Chinese are employed there. I have been here since 1880, and sixteen 
years in connection with the present business. T was in the cannery business before that. 
We never think of getting anyone else but a Chinaman for draining and ditching. It 
has been that way ever since I came here. We suppose if a Chinaman has taken a 
contract he is making $1 a day. JT do not think I ever knew of a white man taking a 
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t 
contract for digging or ditching in this municipality. Farmers do ditching and draining 
themselves to a very small extent. 

The land here was reclaimed in the first instance by digging and ditching by Chinese 
since I came here. Wet weather generally commences in the fall, about October. It 
is very seldom we have a wet hay seeding, only one in twenty years ; only one or two 
bad harvests. Our harvest is two weeks’ earlier on account of the land being reclaimed. 
Some of the land has been bought for fishermen and men around the canneries. T sup- 
pose about eight fishermen and four other men have bought land about Pemberton. It 
is available at $90 an acre. The same land would rent for $5 or $6 an acre. IT think 
a man could pay that and make a diving off it. The land they pay $90 an acre for 
is dyked and drained. No roots to be cleared off. It is worth from $70 to $80 an 
acre. Pemberton is the only man who has cut the land up into small lots. Hay some- 
times goes up to 510 a ton. Swedes were employed on the dykes in 1895. It was 
mostly done by a contractor, by Swedes. 

Q. What do you consider you would be justified in paying the white man as a farm- 
hand compared with the Chinese?—A. I would not hire a Chinese to run the plough. 

Q. Well, to do the work the Chinese work at?—A. I would pay a white man 
about one-third more than IT would a Chinaman. 

@. Could ranching be done here by white labour at a profit at present prices }—A. 
I do not think so. It is not obtainable. If it could be obtained I would rather have 
white labour. In heavy work on land I do not think the J apanese would earn more 
than their grub. 

Q. Has anyone ever made an attempt to break land into small holdings and to dis- 
pose of it to fishermen ?—A. Only Mr. Pemberton. 

Q. How has it succeeded?—A. Very well. I think such a system would be very 
successful. Of course it has to be land near the river, of holdings from two and a half 
to five acres. 

Oats would average $25 a ton for the last five years. I have known oats to sell 
some years down to $15 a ton. Potatoes are very scarce to-day. They are worth $25 
aton. They average eight tons to the acre. I have known twenty-five tons off an acre. 
I could not say if we could supply the market here without importing, if the land on 
the river was brought under cultivation. A friend of mine brought down from Edmonton 
this year three thousand tons of oats; most of it went north. I do not know if 
Edmonton affects our market here. The United States does not now affect the oat 
market. 

The hay from the Yukon comes east of the Cascade; some was bought in British 
Columbia this year and sent north. Our market is mostly local. There is no export 
market here. We have no need for an export market here yet. 

A. 8. Emory, of Victoria, carpenter and joiner, says: I work for wages, $3 for 
house work and $3.50 for shifts work. I came from Manchester, England. TI resided 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island for a little time. I took up land there with the 
intention of farming. If I could have sold my products at a reasonable figure the chances 
are L would have remained 6n the farm. The field was too limited at that time, for one 
reason, and another reason was the Chinese competition. 

I only took up five acres of land, about fifty miles from Victoria. I grew potatoes and 
some oats for cattle. The potatoes were what I had for sale. J could not get more than 
$7.50 a ton tor them after paying freight and wharfage. 

I think the proper way would be for the government to open up certain districts 
and clear the land, then they could get men to take up the land. They could give 
employment by this means to a great many white labourers who, with the aid of 
machinery, would clear the land to advantage. If the development of the country were 
encouraged this way a great many people would go out to farm, and there would be 
advantage all round. In this a government can do such work to better advantage than 
individuals can. 

A man clearing land gets a lot of valuable timber. If properly handled it might 
pay for the clearing of the land. Men have not capital enough to handle it, and have 
it properly marketed. The government could manufacture it for so much and make e 
clear profit. 
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William John Taylor, barrister, who has a large stock farm near Victoria, Says : 
The Chinese have cleared a good bit of land on the island. I think it would have been 
cleared by white men if the Chinese were not here. It costs more to clear heavy timber land 
than you can buy cleared land for. It must be cleared by machinery. It is not expensive ; 
$150 would pay for machinery. Here it costs more to clear an acre of timber land 
than it costs to clear fifty acres in the North-west Territories. I think the agriculture 
resources of British Columbia are underestimated, though better wheat and oats are 
grown in the North-west. There are vast parts of British Columbia that require no 
clearing. If we had twenty thousand whites instead of Chinese if would be better for 
the country. I think their presence only affects the land indirectly, Everything that 
affects the commercial well-being of the province is a detriment, and I think the presence 
of Chinese and Japanese has that eftect, and therefore indirectly it affects the value of 
land. I think whites could clear land as well as Japs and Chinese, and at about the 
same cost. Dyking could be done better by whites than by Japs and Chinese. 

Five years ago we imported one million, nine hundred thousand dollars worth of 
farm products through Victoria, exclusive of what could not be grown in. the province. 

Joseph Hunter, General Superintendent of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, 
says: Chinese and Japansse have cleared a good deal of land along the line of the rail- 
way. I think I would prefer to have a white man at $2 a day, clearing land, as far as the 
simple question of being profitable is concerned. Land clearing ought to be done by 
white men, and better done by them ; it depends on the class of work ; the Chinaman 
as a general rule is a very poor axeman. You can get Chinese to do part of the clearing 
of the land cheaper than the white man, and they will do it as well too, but there are 
numbers of them who lose money on their contracts as well as white men. As far as 
taking up the company’s land is concerned, the displacement of Chinese in our employ 
in favour of white men, would make no difference at all. Our white employees do not 
seem to care about taking up land; I think they rather like to stay in town. 


AMERICAN OPINION. 


Walter J. Honeyman, dealer in cannery and fishery supplies, of Portland, Oregon, 
says: The Exclusion Act caused great inconvenience. We would never have had half 
the land cleared without the Chinese. The Chinese work in canneries now. Tt is too 
expensive to clear land now. 

There are large numbers of settlers coming in now and settling on the land in the 
State. They look around and then they clear'up a little of the land. Most of them 
settle on cleared land, on prairie land. ” Life is too short to go in and cut a farm 
out of the forest. I never had any land cleared, and never went into the question at 
all. I have had no experience in that. Most of the clearing that is done has been done 
by the Chinese in past years. : 

A. A. Bailey, secretary of the Federated Trades, Portland, Oregon, says: The 
enforcement of the Exclusion Act did not cause any complaint. 1 
white labour. It cost a little more, but it was better work. The men who had gone 
on the lands in the States of Washington and Oregon, as a rule, to make a living, clear 
up the land themselves. They have no money to spend on hiring people to clear the 
land. They come here to settle and make homes for themselves, and they get along 
nicely without either the Chinese or Japanese. A very small percentage of the lands 
under cultivation in this State has been cleared by Chinese. Tt the Chinese have done 
any clearing it is principally along the line of the railways. That is not in the way of 
farms. Nearly all the settlements have been made by white men. The present ‘con- 
dition of the farming industry in this State does not owe its progress to the presence 
and work of the Chinese. Very few Chinese have cleared any lands for settlement in 
Oregon. ‘ 

mee: Vv. Meyers, Commissioner of the State Bureau of Labour Statistics, San Fran- 
CISCO, California, Says : The Chinese were never engaved enouch in farmine In California 
to make them a factor to be considered ; es 


There was plenty of 
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H. 8. Rowe, Mayor of Portland, Oregon, says: I do not think the Chinese helped 
very much to develop our industries. Of course farming is an extensive industry, and 
in various ways the Chinese were employed to clear up land. They set to work to clear 
up land, but that land could have been cleared up by cheap white labour as well as it 
is cleared up now. There is an extensive territory fit for farming and very few people 
occupying it. We do not want Chinese or Japanese to occupy our farming lands, 
What we want is Europeans, white people, to settle up the country and develop our 
resources. The Chinese cannot do that. The Chinese are not used much in growing 
fruit. The fruit industry of California might not have been developed as far as it has 
been without the aid of the Chinese. They are not now employed to any considerable 
extent upon farms. 

The area of land reclaimed by the dyking works along the Fraser River by the 
Government of British Columbia is as follows :— 


Crniliwacivee, Mine... OPE Ay att ek eters Ase, 19,811-40 acres. 
DLA DSdUI ee ee ce aT, Coat in tae Lene eat 10,0625 LD ac 
DVL ADLE Cust cu mete. ree a RPaCrT MMI eh tah eed ake Fo 8,448°83 
COTTE PN Ci a lai MMs I ee eed oa oe Uae ree os 2 909.0 4 te 
Pict MeCaCOWe «ses ee LE ae frre Bete sagt D909 ie 


4391261 « 
The cost of the works is about $750,000. 


SUMMARY. 


The Chinese have in the past been employed in clearing land in and near cities and 
towns, and to a limited extent on farms. 

The cost of clearing heavy timbered land is such that it cannot be done with profit, 
even by Chinese labour, for farming purposes. If large areas are to be cleared, explosives 
and machinery, with white labour, will be found the cheapest. Small holdings may be 
cleared up by actual settlers who desire to make a home for themselves, provided they 
can obtain assistance by working at other employments. The delta lands and lands 
along the Fraser will doubtless be the first to be brought under cultivation to any large 
extent. 

The dyking on the delta lands in the early years was done largely by Chinese ; of 
late years, by machinery. In the Ladner section, which is eleven miles by seven and a 
half miles in extent, are about fifteen large farms, of three hundred acres or move. The 
rest of the land is divided into small holdings, which average about one hundred and 
sixty acres. 

On one farm of a thousand acres, four white men and three Chinese are employed. 
This would seem to be about the proportion on the large farms. On the small farms of 
one hundred and sixty acres, or less, they are not employed. The owners do the work 
themselves. The Chinese are not employed in ploughing on the large farms, but do 
ditching, milking, chores, &c. They are paid from $18 to $20 a month and board 
themselves. White men are paid $20 a month and board. 

Tn one instance land has been divided up into small holdings of from two and a 
half to five acres, to sell to fishermen at $90 an acre. 

A white man is regarded as worth one-third more than the Chinaman. It is said 
white labour is not obtainable ; if it could be obtained it would be preferred. 

The result of the evidence in regard to this all-important question shows a strong 
consensus of opinion opposed to further immigration of either Chinese or Japanese. 

Their mode of life and small cost of living make it easy for them to undersell in the 

“markets and leave a good profit. 

They have no homes to build and keep up, no wife or children to support, and no 

contribution to churches to make. The cost of their clothes, board and lodging is 
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trifling. They live in small shanties and crowd together even worse in the country than 
in the cities, six to ten and fifteen in a room. 

White men will not hire where other, or neighbouring, farm hands are Chinese or» 
Japanese. On the other hand, settlement is promoted where farm labourers can take up 
land ; work for six months on their own land, and the other part of the year work for 
those who are able to hire them on their farms. This is of mutual advantage to the 
new settlers and those better established. 

Witnesses emphasized the fact that the more thickly settled a community is the 
more readily are established schools, churches and all the conditions of civilized life. 
The presence of the Chinese to the extent of their numbers retards settlement and 
promotes isolation, and so renders social life difficult or impossible, and the locality an 
undesirable place to live in; anda dread of the aggravation of this evil in the future 
still further discourages settlement. 

The settler cannot depend solely on the land, but chietly for some years on what he 
can earn outside. What then is his position 4 

He would first and naturally turn to market gardening as incidental to the farm, 
but here he is met by Chinese, who practically control this important branch of agricul- 
ture, first by their cheap labour, and then by the system of peddling their truck in 
baskets on poles. This has destroyed or prevented markets. (There are no markets in 
British Columbia, except at New Westminster, although large public market buildings 
were erected in the cities of Victoria and Vancouver.) Should a white man try to sell 
from house to house he is met by ‘John’ at the door. Vegetables required to-day! 
No; but when the basket comes the sale is made. The white farmer has been driven 
froin this field. 

Tf he has wood upon his land‘he cannot cut it into cordwood and sell it at a profit. 
The Chinese and Japanese undersell him ; if he has timber suitable for shingle bolts he 
is met by the Japanese contractor, with whom it is impossible to compete, for the same 
reason. His only outlook then will be to get work if possible, and he applies at the 
sawmill; The Chinese and Japanese are both there, and the latter are increasing in 
numbers. At the shingle mill the Chinese are mostly employed under a boss Chinaman, 
who has the contract. 

Will he send his children to the cameries during the fishing season? . They can 
only get employment when work cannot be overtaken by the regularly employed Chinese 
staff. (It may be noted in this connection that this source of employment would neces- 
sarily be uncertain as to its duration having regard to the fluctuating demand for labour 
in this industry.) . 

If he turns to fishing in the summer season, there he finds the Japanese in. such 
numbers that, except in great runs, the individual catch is so smal] that the profits have 
been cut down to a mere nothing. 

Under these circumstances the settler often abandons his holdings, upon which he 
has spent more or less time and money, and is forced to quit and the mortgagee takes 
possession ; and too often he crosses the line, where there is a Law of Exclusion against 
the Chinese, where they are not employed in the mills, nor shingle business, nor in the 
woods, and where, rightly or wrongly, he thinks he has a better chance. 

This condition of things is becoming worse and worse from year to year, cause and 
effect act and react on each other, increasing the difliculty. 

It delays settlement and keeps back the country in every aspect that goes to make 
a permanent self-supporting and prosperous people. It fills the avenues of labour and 80 
prevents the settler from assisting himself to eke out a living until his lands are cleared 

The verdict of the great body of agriculturists is in favour of a high restriction oF 
total exclusion. 
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CHAPTER VITI—MARKET GARDENING. 


This business, which seems to be peculiarly suited to the Chinese, is in their hands, 
with triffing exception: There are engaged in market gardening in Victoria 198 Chinese; 
in Vancouver 134; in New Westminster 70. 

To give an idea of the extent to which this is carried on by the Chinese, reference 

may be had to the evidence of Lee Dye, of Victoria. Hesays: There are twelve market 
gardeners. J have four gardens, consisting of 193 acres leased land. The lowest rent 
per acre is $5, and the highest $12.50. I pay taxes. I supply steamboats and wholesale 
merchants at Vancouver and Victoria. The business was established thirty-two years 
ago by my father. He put in $4,000 cash, and with the credit it comes to about $10,000. 
We have four partners and twenty-four men; to be increased to forty-eight men 
in the spring. My sales amounted last year to $24,185.25. The lowest wages paid a 
green hand was $12 per month and board and lodging ; the highest $25 and board and 
lodging—average $18 to 519 per month. I have been here seventeen years. My wife 
went to China five years ago. I have two children ; they are in China. I took them 
there to be educated. The oldest is ten years and the youngest six years. .I expect to 
go next winter and bring them out. 
; T own property here to the value of about 31,500 or $2,000; my firm to the value 
of about $30,000. It costs from $90 to $100 an acre to clear the land. If the trees are 
large it costs from $140 to $150. My land cost from $110 to 3120 per acre. The lease 
is for ten and fifteen years. My lease is three years free of rent and the owner of the 
land pays the taxes. After three years the rent is about $8 an acre. If it is good land 
and easy to be cleared, then on an average about the fourth year it would pay my ex- 
penses and the seventh year it will pay me back all_the labour and the expense besides. 
JT would prefer to own my own land. I would have to pay for borrowed money about 
eight per cent. 

This witness had an accurate account of his receipts and expenses, and had con- 
ducted his business with much success. Probably he was one of the most successtul 
market gardeners in the Province. He employs exclusively Chinese labour, except 
occasionally white labour for ploughing. His plant he valued at 315,000, including 
eighteen horses, seven wagons, ke., &e, He paid for horse feed 31,187, fertilizers 
3671, horse shoeing $201, repairs $250, harness and repairing $250, seeds, &e., 5300, for 
veterinary surgeon $150, Last year he paid for rent $1,100, and taxes $205. He sold 
of his prod uce to white people 516,000 worth and to Chinese $8,000 worth. 

This witness offers the most favourable instance of a successful business man that 
this class affords, He can scarcely be called a labouring man, and it may be helpful 
here to stop for a moment and examine the result, as an illustration of the whole class 
of Chinese market gardeners. His business is successful; it bas been conducted on 
business lines. He employs a large number of men. He supplies that, which, if not 
produced in the province, must be imported from the States. Is it not desirable that 
that class of Chigese at all events should be encouraged ? 

Sing Chung Yung, of Nanaimo, says: I ama market gardener and work one hun- 
dred acres. I have been here twelve years. IT brought from China 52,000 (Mexican). 
My wife and two children are in China. They are eleven and nine years old... T visited 
Ciiina and remained fourteen months. I dress in English clothes all except the queue. 
T would like to bring my wite and children here. She dowt lke to come. The people 
in this country talk so much against Chinese that I do not eare to bring them heve. 

I have eight horses, one colt, ploughs—everything. ‘Their value is $4,830, includ- 
ing inprovements. 

Denies that he uses human excrement on the garden. 
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Statement of the business of Sing Chung Yung for the past year :— 


EXPENSES 

Rent, oftamsarmes ed oc eae Ree YS. 4 bas AP 1 $ 720 00 
Horse feedseeinsn 3. Pe, UNS, RRO ne ee cnn es 1,100 00 
Wer miecniaicus Manes SARE, WUE SE: RR a ke. ee Ae che 2 8 2,000 200 
Pusvisionstor darn lands OO) Peer aoe ee ee eee 860 00 
repairing. aiawarsonsy Geren) PTS Ps colar c an 250. 00° 
Seeds nop. sates: So tees, Coenen Oe na eae 100 00 
SeHoGietaseerk bre eis ee ee eee eee eee eran ee 12 00 
Postomice box andistampsrs a Toe ee ee oe, Pee en 10 00 
OLalat 2At POLS eR Re oe eee $5,852 00 
ESCO Cem Cen SIU e, CARA ame er eee Reif 500 00 
$6,352 00 

Rota lsales th Ie os AN $7,500 00 

Bepenséss Gee, era 6,352 00 


$1,148 00 


On Kee, of Nanaimo, has one hundred acres, thirty cleared. Has invested $3,520. 
Has a wife, two daughters and a son in China. nN he daughters are 21 and 22 years old, 
respectively, and the boy 15 years old. He also denies that he uses human excrement 
on the garden. 

Statement of business of On Kee for the past year :— 


EXPENSES. 

PUCW Uc Gta INN pth ou ayer tue hh Sicaws bn (teal ae 5S 400 00 
OU sere UO Mt te Hci Scala ho. ® kk Re ra Caen ee MRE ERE, 48 00 
Provisions for pamary arils. 2 c58 seecmepetn easels See one 523. 00 
BY OTC LCC Cr, pear, <ccrwan bd stabihan huae tox: didi) aC eam : 520 00 
OPA Wa SOUS Caan oar odes veto hibit eth ae A 112 00 
RS Bae sae Oe ON ee ee meee Mee ee yey oe 100 00 
ICC e ro beds ek ob Tied. aE: oo) ink 2 5d): aaa ee 1,600 00 
PVC parC OG Odi Siesta. 0. igre techy AMUN tance pale SEI 300 00 

LORE 8 Vin bans. LAW hE ohee teen oe $3,603 00 
ERNE eee, MANIA ape come oY Bory we Bente Pees SH 3,012 00 
USOSS TO Test VOT Ela coke ces, Sh oe ae Mal de ces Pacem AE Sek Mican 8g 59 91 00 O00 


Let us follow the evidence a little further. 

Andrew Strachan, who is engaged in horticulture, says: I had to give up market 
gardening. I could not sell my produce. The reasyn was the people buy from the 
Chinese who peddle their stulf in baskets. I at present cultivate about ten acres, 
principally fruit. TI think there are sixty or seventy basket peddlers in Victoria. The 
majority of private families buy from basket peddlers. I came here in 1871. There 
were a great many more white people raising vegetables than now. Ten years ago 
market gardening was in the hands of the Chinese e; it has remained so ever since. 
Market gardening i is entirely in the hands of the Chinese. Twenty Chinese can live as 
cheaply as a man and his family ly of five or six. I think tw enty Chinamen can live on 
$40’ a month. I engaged a Chinaman for six months. J paid him $18 a 
month. A bag of rice at $1.75 and 25 cents worth of sugar was his food for a 
month. I paid a Japanese last year for picking fruit $15 a Toad I employed hin 
because I could not get anyone else. I do not usually employ Japanese. If I could 
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get white men L would rather pay them $2 a day than pay a Japanese 50 cents a day. 
White labour is scarce, and the reason that white labour is scarce is that white men 
cannot compete with the Chinese and Japanese. They cannot exist or live alongside of 
them. So many people employ what they call cheap labour, they drive the white man 
out and they have to leave the country. 

Joseph Shaw said: T was a market gardener in England. TI came here six years 
ago. I came here with the intention of going into that business, but was advised that 
L could not compete with the Chinese. For that reason I did not engage in the 
business. 

A white gardener cannot possibly compete with them ; you cannot employ labour 
and compete with them; and then if you do produce vegetables and get around to the 
houses in an endeavour to sell them, when you go to the door the first to answer you 
would be a Chinese and he at once says, ‘not want any.’ They make it impossible for 
a man like myself with a wife and seven children to compete with them at all. They make 
it impossible for me to carry on a market garden and earn an honest living from that. 1 
‘annot compete with them at all. T cannot make a reasonable living and clothe my seven 
childven. ‘The class of stuff they raise would be only classed as second class in the 
English market. They sell at a low price. I have never seen but very few beds ot 
first class lettuce grown by the Chinese. I remember seeing one good bed of lettuce 
grown by Chinese at Darcey Island, and I certainly could not have used that myself because 
of the offensive odour from it. [had to go to the windward side of it. Dr. Duncan was there 
with me. He was the Medical Health Officer, and he had to go round to the other side 
to get rid of the smell of the excrement that had been used very largely to force the 
erowth of lettuce. I have a little bit of ground and have gone into hay-making and 
anything that turns up, and now I am farming in a small way on about twenty acres of 
land. I do not try to raise vegetables for the market, but [ am hoping the time will 
soon come that I will be able to do so. They do not go into general farming. So far 
they ave not competitors in general farming. I never employed but one Chinaman ; 
that was to cut wood. 

If T could buy machinery cheaper f could sell cheaper. Uf I lived in the United 
States 1 could buy the agriculture machinery at one-half what it costs me here. The 
manufacturer here is protected by the farm labourers. 

Henry Atkinson, landscape and market gardener, who has resided in Victoria ten 
years, says: Market gardening is entirely under their control now in the city. I came 
here from the Old Country ten years ago with the intention of starting a market garden. 
I brought my family out here. I was a market gardener in the Old Country, and I 
was led to believe that I could get a good business in market gardening here. I was 
very much disappointed. The difficulties were that the Chinese had practically the 
monopoly of the business of raising vegetables, and their peddling those vegetables about 
from door to door was another great ditticulty. There were no stores here which you 
could supply and get cash for your vegetables. It was all truck business, but the great 
difficulty in the business, which has continued up to the present time, is the Chinese and 
thér peddling vegetables from door to door. We have a white elephant in the shape of 
a market building here. I know gardeners striving at the present time to sell their pro- 
duce, going around to the places trying to get customers, and they do not want it. 
When a white gardener goes to a house with vegetables he finds a Chinese cook there, 
and the Chinese cook does not want vegetables raised by the white man. I know the 
Chinese cook militates against their being able to do business. 

~ Vegetables only come from California when vegetables are scarce... In England a 
great many of the early vegetables come from France and Spain. They come in two or 
three weeks before the vegetables in England are ready. 

The Chinese can live on so little that white gardeners cannot possibly compete with 
them. 

There is a small commission paid between the Chinese cook and the Chinese peddler. 
I know from Chinamen who have told me. 

[n England a man may have twenty workmen (landscape gardeners) and may have 
work for them all the year round, but here you cannot employ one white man because 
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you cannot keep him at work for a greater part of the year. I have advised all my 
friends not to come here, because there are no openings here for white men. The lowest 
waves of labourers in England that T know of in towns is four shillings a day. Wages here 
$2 to $2.50 per day. The purchasing power of $2 a day here is better than the pur- 
chasing power of four shillings a day there, provided the wages were steady, but the 
trouble is I cannot get beyond six months’ work in my business here. 

here is no market house in Victoria. Vegetables are peddled from house to house 
in baskets by Chinamen, and as néarly all the cooks and domestics are Chinamen, it 
may readily be seen why white men have practically yielded this field to Chinamen. Ee 
a white man applies toa Chinese cook to sell vegetables the answer is: ‘none are 
wanted ;’ if a Chinaman applies he sells. : 

James Thomas Smith, who has a farm of 160 acres about six miles from Vancouver, 
says: The Chinese are doing us out of our market here, in the vegetable ne prin- 
cipally. We have brought a few vegetables to the market, but we cannot compete with 
the Chinese. ° We cannot raise vegetables and sell them at the price the Chinese sell. 
The Chinese have control of the market. I havea knowledge of their methods of raising 
vegetables from personal observation. Our methods differ. Wedo not use the same 
stuff. ‘Chey use their own water. They save it all winter in jars. They take it out 
and pour it on the vegetables, celery, lettuce, turnips and carrots. ‘They do not use it 
on potatoes, but they use it on most of the other kinds of vegetables that they grow 
during the season. The stutf is poured on the top of the leaves of those vegetables. I 
have seen it done, and dozens of other farmers have seen the same. 

Sam Hop, Chinese market gardener, stated: 1 know Mr. J. T. Smith. My hold- 
ing is near his. I use nothing but horse manure on my garden. I sold the produce, a 
load of turnips, to Mr. Smith. He used them for his house purposes and to feed the 
horses atid cattle that he had. He told me that he was going to use them for the house. 

William Daniels, a farmer, South Vancouver, says: The Chinese can grow vege- 
tables as good as myself. I cannot compete with them because they work more hours 
than I do, and they get their countrymen to work cheaper for them than I can get 
work done for. They have no families to keep like I have. The Chinese are good 
tenants and pay their rent promptly. I have observed their methods of cultivation 
during ten years, and I think they are very good market gardeners. J have heard state- 
ments about the objectionable methods adopted by Chinese market gardeners, but I have 
never seen any of those practices. I eat vegetables grown by Chinese and am not afraid 
to do so. They are all right. 

William James Brandrith, secretary of Fruit Growers’ Association for the Province, 
says: The Chinese are a menace to health from the way they use human excrement in 
their market gardens. I have seen them using it. 

Joseph D. Palmer, of Vancouver, landscape gardener, says: They (householders) - 
get their ideas from me and get Chinese to carry themout. They affect me in looking aiter 
ground, and they drive away numbers of men, useful men in a garden but not practical 
gardeners. They have largely got control of that work. I can’t say how many white 
men have been superseded. Many gardeners, six or eight, have told me that they had _ 
given up their work. I consider Chinese a curse to the country. T had to stop 
writing to our people to come here. In my ten years of landscape gardening in Seattle 
T never met a Chinese. There are no Chinese employed in gardening in Seattle. 

Mah Jo, Chinese, restaurant keeper of Rossland, stated that there were from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty Chinamen in Rossland who worked in gardens m 
summer and cut: wood and cleared places in winter. 

Gordon W. Thomas, Cedar Cottage District, near Vancouver, says: There “are 
Chinese market gardeners near me. We cannot compete with them in the market. 
Their mode of living is so much cheaper than ours and their labour is also cheaper. i 
have never known anyone who could hire them at market gardening. Only one has a 
family that I know of and he lives on Lulu Island. The vest live together, from five to 
fifteen-men, according to the amount of land. They cook for themselves. They have 
no home life and no families. They are law abiding. ; 
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T know for a fact that those labourers working for Chinese market gardeners stayed 
for three years, or until they pay the expenses of the man who brought them out. 
Then the market gardeners send for a fresh supply again, and those that have served 
their time are turned loose on the country. When they become proficient in the work 
they demand more wages. : 

Twenty years ago at Cedar Hill near Victoria I was on a ranch when they were 
irrigating. They had a large pit five or six feet deep and ten feet square, and this was 
filled with human filth, and they had large iron ladles on the end of poles, and they 
digged this filth out into buckets and irrigated green vegetables with it, cauliflowers and 
cabbages and radishes, and several other things. I saw it done two years ago near where I 
lived. They had barrels instead of pits. It was put on spinach, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. I would not like to swear it is done generally, but it is my firm belief that 
1t 18 So. 

Dr. O. Meredith Jones, of Victoria, says: I think there are other things far more 
dangerous than leprosy, such as the improper use of manures in the raising of vevetables. 
I think that is far more dangerous to the community at large. Leprosy is a very slow 
thing. J have no personal knowledge of such conditions having engendered disease, but 
there is no doubt they are a very dirty people. Their vegetables are very dangerous. 

Dr. Robert McKechnie, Health Otficer of Nanaimo, says: <As to, filthy practices, 
I would like to mention that one commonly finds in some dark corner a coal vil tin for 
the accommodation of urine. I took the trouble to trace what became of the urine 
contained in these tins. JT visited the Chinese ranch. This is a rather extensive market 
garden. Going through the buildings I found a small shed opening on to a large store 
room. In this shed were some twelve barrels holding from fifteen to twenty gallons 
ach. ‘Two were half full of urine and the rest showed they had been used in the same 
way. In an empty stable I discovered a dozen more presenting the same appearance, 
and from the fact of the urine being saved in ‘Chinatown’ and a stock of it found on a 
vegetable farm, I concluded that popular report was true and that this liquid was used. 
If typhoid fever existed in ‘Chinatown’ it is a fact that baccilla is excreted by the 
kidneys, and using it on green vegetables would carry the disease ; even if it were used 
on the soil it might be dangerous. [don’t know of a case of typhoid amongst them, 
They do not report their cases. 

Many other witnesses confirmed this practice of Chinese gardeners, but it was as 
distinctively and positively denied by them. 

Your Commissioners think this practice was and still is followed, though not to the 
same extént now as formerly, and more secretly; and by some of the better market 
gardeners perhaps not at all at the present time. 

The medical witnesses who were called undoubtedly regard this practice as a constant 
menace to health. 


AMERICAN OPINION. 


A. H. Grout, Labour Commissioner, Seattle, says: Market gardening by Chinese 
in the city and neighbourhood has been almost entirely superceded by white labour, 
Italians principally. Tt is hard to say or to find out what is the reason for the change. 
Tt may have had relation to the methods of the Chinese in market gardening, but I 
cannot say positively. At one time, fifteen years ago, the Chinese were extensively 
engaged in market gardening, but I do not know of any Chinese market gardeners now. 
I do not know the reason of the change. It was after the Chinese were expelled from 
Seattle. I came here two or three years after that. They were not really excluded. 
There was an attempt to exclude them, but the citizens representing law and order 
prevented any harsh measures. In ‘Tacoma they were excluded and have continued 
excluded. 

Henry Fortman, president of the Alaska Packers’ Association, San Francisco, 

2 = + 7 “ fe ny > 7 . 
says : The Chinese now are the principal raisers of vegetables here. They doa great 
deal of market gardening, and we have vegetable canneries here. I think the aspuragus 
business is entirely in the hands of the Chinese. The land is owned by the whites and 
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the canneries are owned and operated by whites. The vegetable exported from California 
to British Columbia is largely grown by the Chinese. 

F. V. Meyers, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, San Francisco, 
says: The Chinese engage a great deal in market gardening. It is fallen into their 
hands to a considerable extent T would say from my observation anc from the informa- 
tion at my command, that from forty to fifty per cent of the market gardening here is 
done by the Chinese. I do not know that the question has ever arisen as to Whether or 
not there was any menace to health from the Chinese by reason of the methods employed 
in market gardening. It is a matter. of course of scientific knowledge that certain 
manures are good for use in the raising of vegetables, but the manner of thew use is of 
great lmpor fence! IT do not think ee human exerement is used here. You will finda 
creat deal of market gardening done by Italians here. About fifty per cent of the 
market gardening here is done by talians, Portuguese and other nationalities. 


SUMMARY. 


Many instructive facts are to be obtained from this industry, the natural adjunct 
of farming. 

The Chinese have this business almost entirely in thei own hands. 

They rent the land and pay a very high rent. Frequently they take land uncleared. 
They lease land uncleaied for ten or fifteen years. For the first three years without 
rent ; after that for $5 to $12 an acre, an average of $38 an acre rent. 

Tn one case it cost to clear the land over S100 an acre im another case 8400 was 
paid for one hundred acres, with only thirty cleared ; seal in another case $700 rental 
for one hundred. acres In Cites case $320 annual vental was paid for thirty-two acres 

The above rentals were sworn to by Chinese gardeners. 
mentioned by other witnesses. 

The effect of those high rentals is to keep up the price of land suitable for market 
gardening beyond the reach of white settlers who cannot compete for obvious reasons. 

The Chinese live in shacks and board themselves, or if boarded by the ‘ boss’ he 
has his profits on the provisions. From five to fitteen men live in one shack. 

They can be hired for $3 and 54 and as high as $12 a month and board. For old 
ae skilled hands the w ages are higher, ranging from $12 to $25 a month. Of this 

lass the average would be from 817 to S18 a month, and board. 

They are either unmarried or their families are in China. 


a 60) eight hundred Chinamen engaged in this business. 
hy ud his family here. 


Much higher rentals were 


There are probably from 
We only heard of *one who 
Under normal conditions this number of w orkinemen should 
represent a population of at least three thousand, contributing to the schools, churches, 
social lite, and general well-being of the community. In the. one case they are citizens 


in the proper sense of the term ; in the other they cannot in any sense be ¢ valled citizens, 
nor are they likely to become so. 


They prevent social life wherever they come. The white man with a family will 
not settle in their neighbourhood if he can avoid it. They are separate from the commu- 


nity and take as little part in the interests that go to make up a desirable neighbour- 


hood as the dumb animal, and we found no pla ace, either in Canada or the United 
States, where there has beau a chanve in this regard among that class. 


Over three millions of agricultural products are imported into British Columbia 
yearly, including large quantities of market truck. 

‘At San Francisco we were informed that forty or fifty per cent of the market 
gardening of that State is still in the hands of the Chinese, and, further, that of the 
veget: ables exported to British Columbia from there, nearly all ave grown by Chinese. 
In W ashington State fifteen years ago the Chinese were largely engaged i in this indus- 
try, but to-day they are entirely displaced by whites. 

We believe that agriculture and market gardening would have been much further 
advanced if there were no Chinese to keep out those who would otherwise go into the 
business. Jt is our firm conviction that this great interest never will be developed to 
its trve proportions so long as it is blighted by ‘the presence of these people. 


» 
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CHAPTER -IX.~-COAL MINING, INDUSTRY. 


Coal mining is one of the chief industries of British Columbia. The total output 
for the year 1900 amounted to 1,590,179 tons, of which 914,188 tons of coal and 51,757 
tons of coke were exported. The Crow’s Nest Pass colliery output was 206,803 tons, 
leaving 1,383,376 tons as the output of the Vancouver Island collieries. 

There are no Chinese employed in the Crow’s Nest Pass colliery. 

The aggregate output for all Vancouver Island coal mines for 1900 exceeds that of 
1899 by 180,175 tons. The report of the Minister of Mines says :—‘ There has been a 
steady demand both in the home and foreign markets for the hard bituminous coal 
produced by Vancouver Island mines, and work has been constant at all the collieries.’ 

These mines may be divided into two groups :—Those operated by the New Van- 
couver Coal Mining and Land Company under the management, for the last eighteen 
years, of Samuel M. Robins ; and the Wellington colliery in Douglas district, known as 
Extension Mine, operated by the Wellington Colliery Company, Limited, the Union 
colliery, operated by the Union Colliery Company, and the Alexandra colliery, operated 
by the Wellington Colliery Company, Limited, of which Mr. F. D. Little is general 
manager. For convenience the former will be referred to as the New Vancouver Coal 
Mines, and the latter as the Dunsmuir Mines. 

It is stated in the annual report of the Minister of Mines for the year ending 
December 31, 1900, that the total number of men employed in and about the Vancouver 
Island collieries is 3,701; of these 568 ave Chinese, 51 Japanese, and the rest whites. 
Assuming this to be an accurate statement for that year, the number of Chinese and 
Japanese employed in the coal mines has considerably increased during the early part of 
the year 1901, for, from the evidence of the managers of the Island Coal Mines, it 
appears that the Vancouver Coal Company employs 1,336 men, of whom 1,161 are white 
men and 175 ave Chinese. No Japanese are employed by this company. 

At the Dunsmuir Union Mine 877 men are employed, of whom 412 are white, 363. 
Chinese and 102 Japanese. Chinese and Japanese are largely employed underground 
in the Union Mine, and are engaged in every kind of work, as will appear from the 
following statement furnished by the general manager :— 


Men employed at the Union Mine, Cumberland. 
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At the Wellington Extension Mine 1,060 men are employed, including 164 Chinese 
and 1 Japanese. No Chinese or Japanese are employed under ground. Formerly about 
100 Chinese sere employed in this mine below ground, but were taken out (according 
to Manager Bryden’s statement) owing to a promise made by Mr. Dunsmuir. fasts 

As this industry is second to none in the Province, your Commissioners deem it of 
vreat importance to ascertain its exact position in regard to Chinese labour, and how 
far increased restriction or exclusion may affect it, and how the parties most interested 
would regard any change in that direction. 

Samuel M. Robins, Superintendent of the New Vancouver Coal Company for 
eivhteen years, says: The Company employs 1,336 men, of whom 1,093 are whites and 
243 Chinese, including special hands. No Chinese are employed below ground. 918 
white men are employed below ground and 175 above ground. Of the Chimese in 
connection with the mines, there are 37 stokers, 48 banksmen,—these are under the 
supervision Of a responsible white man ; 19 timbermen, 39 wharfmen, 17 cutting timber, 
and 18 for general purposes ; besides these there are 57 clearing land and 8 farm hands 
proper,—making a total of 243. At present we have no Chinese at less than $1.12$ 
per day, and the highest $1.25 per day. Miners earn from $3 to 35 per day ; labourers 
below ground have a daily wage of from $2.60 to $3 a day; very few get less than $2.60 
a day. 

‘The origin of the removal of the Chinese followed a sad accident we had here in 
1887 and was brought about by pressure from the white miners upon the two companies, 
who simultaneously removed them from the mines. For myself I may say with great 
satisfaction, the principal reason outside the pressure was on account of the greater 
safety of the mines. I certainly consider Chinese under ground who can’t speak and 
understand English an element of additional danger. I don’t say they are not undesir- 
able on other accounts, but that is a special cause of danger. They are undesirable on 

other grounds ; for one reason in time of accident, they become panic-stricken and can 
render no help whatever, whereas a white miner has always the reserve of courage to 
meet a calamity. I am speaking now as a coal mine superintendent. I certainly 
regard it in the interest of the company to have them excluded from the mines. J] don’t 
think a single Chinaman has ever set foot below ground in any of our mines since 1887. 

The Wellington mine also continued to exclude them while it worked, as far as I 
know. I believe it is quite closed now. J employ Chinese above ground, financial 
grounds forcing it upon the company. 

It would have been posssble to carry on the mines without the aid of the Chinese 
if all the mines removed the Chinese from their service. That would have been possible 
until the end of last year ; it would have been possible then, but hardly possible now, 
for the reason that we are face to face now with entirely new conditions in the coal 
market, that may greatly reduce the output of British Columbia collieries, namely, the 
introduction of coal oil largely in California ; as a corollary to that the conditions, as 
far as T can foresee them, might force upon the Company the reduction of wages of 
whites employed, if the Chinese were to be removed from the surface. , 

Q. [suppose your own residence here has enabled you to reach a conclusion in 
regard to the Chinese question as to the policy of further immigration t—A. Yes, I have 
formed an opimion of my own, 

Q. Will you state your opinion fully to the Commission ?—A. There are certain 
problems in connection with the thing which I need not go into at the present time, but 
upon the broad question of the immigration of Chinese into this province, [ think it 
should he entirely stopped, either by prohibition or by a prohibitive head tax. 

_ Q. Why; upon what grounds would you say so; what are your reasons t—A. 
Now, Tan not speaking so much from my position as an ofticer of a coal mining com- 
pany, as from my own views and feelings as a British Columbian. Another reason is 
that manual labour—that is labour that is not usually regarded as skilled-—is looked 
upon as humiliating by the white population, because of the presence of the Chinese aud 
their engaging in manual labour here, and the young generation are more desirous than 
in any other country I know of, to escape from manual employment. The younger ven- 
eration here seems to he ashamed to do the work that the Chinese do. } dew 
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Q. That condition of affairs you regard detrimental to the interests Pine country 
at large ?—A. Undoubtedly it is. 

Q. From your own observation, do you think the Chinese show any tendency at 
present to live up to our standard /—A, None whatever. There is no change whatever 
in their practices as far as 1 have observed. 

Q. If they would assimilate with our people do you think it would be desirable in 
the interests of the country ?—A. I should say not. Assimilation covers not only the 
habits of life, but would imply intermarriage with the people, which would not be desir- 
able here. It would be very undesirable for any foreign nationality to be largely im- 
posed upon us. The standard of living and the mode of living of the Chinese are largely 
removed from that of a white worker in the same calling. A white man might live and 
support 2 family on the wages paid a Chinaman, but certainly it would be little better 
than starvation. It would be ruinous for any country to have such a nation as the 
Chinese intermarry with them. 

T have never seen in the district more than two or three Chinese women, and they 
ave the wives of merchants and not of the labouring class. 7) 

LT have no cause of complaint as to their want of obedience, diligence and thrift. I 
have no means of knowing of their thrift or morality from an Englishman’s standpoint. 
{ understand there is a Chinese mission, but I am sorry to confess that I have not paid 
much attention to that, possibly because I doubt whether the Christian practices and 
Christian theories would not bafile the intelligence of the ordinary Chinamen we find 
here. 

I apprehend no inconvenience will be suffered by the supply of Chinese labour being 
cut off. In forming this conclusion I know there is a large surplus of Chinese labour 
available at this moment. If there was a large emigration of Chinese we might sufter. 
There is no danger of that unless they were called home by the Chinese Government. 

Q. Do you know of any industry here which has been called into existence by reason 
of the presence of the Chinese ?—A. No, [ am not aware of any, but that might not 
mean that no other industries were maintained by the presence of the Chinese; but 
looking nearer home, land clearing so fax as my company is concerned, would cease at 
once if there were no Chinese here. 

I could not always refuse to employ white labour even when tendered at Chinamen’s 
rate of pay. I prefer to pay white men wages upon which they can live comfortably. 
I have never engaged Japanese in clearing land. When I speak of the one I speak of 
the other. If there were no available Chinese or Japanese the land clearing must cease. 

The company have cleared about seven hundred acres by Chinese labour, whilst the 
leaseholders under the company have also cleared mostly by Chinese labour, six or seven 
hundred acres more. I say mostly, because a good many have done their own clearing 
or employed whites to clear, even +f it cost three times what it would cost with 
Chinese. 

The sale of lands have been about nil for the last four years. The lands have cost 
us more than we hope to get back, but we cleared first for safety on account of fires, and 
to improve the surroundings of Nanaimo. It is not my experience that most of the 
timber lands are useless. 

I am of opinion that none of the existing industries in the province would suffer by 
forbidding of further Chinese immigration. That is the way J wish to putit. Ido not 
think there would ever come a better time to do that than the present ; in fact, if 1 am 
allowed to express an opinion without your giving me a question to answer, the sooner 
Mongohan immigration is stopped the better, before it grows to unmanageable proportions. 

if may state here that a large proportion of the miners hare own their own homes, but 
owing to the presence of Chinese which makes the children adverse to manual labour, 
and there being no other employment for them, the parents do not know what to do 
with their children. 

The result of farming would not at present permit of the employment of white 
labour, although scientific farming might do. If white men could obtain blasting powder 
at a reduced cost it would materially aid them in the clearing of land. 
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The company leases to miners with the option of purchase, so they can do what 
they please Most of the miners who have arrived at marriageable age are married. 
-\ great many own their own homes. Large numbers may be considered permanent 
residents. That raises the question I have already referred to, the aversion on the part 
of children of white people to manual labour. Children are growing up here, their 
parents or heads of the house working in the mines, and those children are not able to 
secure any employment, and it has become a serious question with parents what to do 
with their children. The presence of the Chinese deters children from seeking employ- 
ment because of the Chinese being employed at certain work, and as I say the parents 
do not know what to do with their childven, with young boys and girls who are growing 
up in the community. 

Q. How long is it since coal oil encroached upon the coal market ?—A. It began 
to be felt last November. We heard about it before that, but it did not affect 
us much ; but now we are beginning to feel the effect of coal oil competition. San 
Francisco is our largest market. The price of domestic coal is governed largely by the 
consumption of railway and steamship owners, but there is very little fluctuation in the 
price of coal. The British Columbia coal is about one-third ‘of the coal consumed in 
San Francisco. We have found in years gone by that coal had come in from England 
and from Australia when there was no home demand for it. 

Sometimes coal has been brought here, colonial and English coal would come in 
here and been sold at a price which would hardly pay for getting it out of the ships, 
but that has not oceurred recently. 


It is quite within the range of possibility that it will be impossible to mine and 
ship coal to San Francisco. Coal oil may be used in some industries and in other 
industries it cannot be used on account of danger ; and then the question comes in as to 
domestic use. Coal oil can only possibly supersede coal for domestic use 3 but the use 
of coal in San Francisco may result ina large reduction in the demand for coal from 
here, and the orders from San Francisco would be of such small amounts, that it would 
not pay for us to keep our mines open. We are watching that very carefully but we 
caunot decide as to how far it will interfere with our mining here. It may be that the 
oil people will be able to secure new inventions, whereby oil could be more generally 
used in a great many industries, but at present they have more than they can handle 
and they have to get rid of it, and therefore the market is more affected at the present 


time. ‘The competition from coal oil has increased rapidly of late, because when one 


man sunk a well his neighbour had to do the same to prevent his land being drained. 
If the companies could place their oil elsewhere they would rather get; $1.25 a barrel 
for their oil than 65 cents as they are getting to-day because of over-production. 

Q. Would that follow irrespective of whether the Chinese were here or not 1—A. 
It is perfectly independent. 

I entirely disagree with the idea of servile labour. 
individual fortunes, but it would be utterly detrimental to 

Q. Would you consider the Chinese and J apanese as 
—\. Largely so ; not, perhaps, speaking in a legal sense. 

‘They are a little too servile to please me. The Chinese have never put any pres- 
sure on to get more than half the wages of white labour. I can’t remember of a strike i 
none in our mines, 

Q. On the other hand if the margin was very close it would mean a reduction in 
the price of labour ; it would mean the employment of cheap labour, or there would be 
no exportation of coal?—A. You wish to get an expression of my views whether it 
would bring Chinese labour into the mine? For myself and my company J say that 
under no circumstances would that introduce Chinese into the mines. We would rather 
suffer ruin first. 

We are employing Chinese in all available departments above ground now. <A 


Chinaman can do pretty well as much asa white man at the work we have them employ- 
ed at now. In some I should say, yes, unhesitatingly, such as stoking, and as a banks- 
man they do nearly as well as white men. The true banksman, the responsible banks- 
man is a white man, but he has subordinates, and the subordinates may be Chinamen. 


It might create a few large 
the white labour class. 
at present here servile labour ! 
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There have been times when we should have been glad of five cents a ton. 

Q. You told us the presence of the Chinese prevented white men getting employ- 
ment on the farms ?—A. That statement was made in regard to children and in regard 
to boys being employed in clearing land. I have tried young men or boys of from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age. They are not strong enough to do farm work, but there 
are certain things that these lads when they reach the age of sixteen or seventeen might 
do about the place, where we now employ Chinese. 

Q. Why don’t you employ them ?—A. Because you will understand, a lad about 
sixteen or seventeen, a growing lad, is not so physically able as a full grown Chinaman 
for certain work. 

Q. If you hadn't the Chinamen to employ you would’t get such work done ?—A. 
We would get it done in some way, but we are obliged to employ the Chinamen who are 
able-bodied, but if they were not here at all we should employ white men, although we 
might have to suffer a little in pocket. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact of the present gene ‘ation and particularly of the present day that 
owing to the high standard of education the children get here they are inclined to climb 
more into skilled labour?--A. That is a feeling that is largely produced by the presence 
of the Chinese. Young people like to rise higher, and they cannot be blamed for that, 
but the shame they feel at doing manual labour as far as I can see 1s produced by the 
Chinese being here, and the young people do not care to go at work which the Chinese 
ave generally employed TCO! MILT” Di 

T have never met one Chinaman without a pigtail. If Chinese immigration were 
prohibited, Chinese labour would gradually disappear and perhaps it would increase the 
price. I don’t think the scarcity of Chinese would be such as that their wages would 
approximate to that paid for white labour. I think Chinese immigration ought to be 
stopped entirely. I believe there are questions of imperial importance in regard to the 
Japanese. We own the land on which ‘ Chinatown’ is built ; the Chinese erected the 
buildings, such as they are, themselves. It was considered temporary. I wanted to get 
them outside of the town. I removed them. We get $50 or $60 a month for the 
whole of ‘Chinatown.’ It is unsatisfactory to me. They have been there sixteen or 
seventeen years. ‘They tried to buy lots in the city. They offered very good prices on 
it. I refused. I refused to sell to them anywhere. As the Chinese gradually decrease 
the white labour would increase. If would try and maintain a standard of wages. It 
today you removed all our Chinese we would either have to reduce our wages or shut 
down. I always deprecated labour being brought in to reduce wages. I set my face 
against bringing the scale of wages down. We don’t want to take every cent there is 
+ the business. I have no doubt the miners’ unions would do all they could to prevent 
wages coming down. 

Q. Referring to the condition of the labour market in a large business like yours, 
don’t you think the sndustrial conditions in regard to the rate of wages should be left 
to settle themselves without any interference from the Legislature in the way of re- 
striction of any kind?—A. That, I presume, points to the question of the minnnum 
wages. Speaking asa superintendent of a company [ say that a wage be paid to a man 
upon which he can live respectably and support a family respectably. The wages should 
be governed on what a family can be brought up on respectably. Employers and men 
have to meet as far as possible each other’s views. An employer may reduce wages 
by small degrees now and again until you are ashamed to look a workman in the face ; 
until the workman cannot teli where his bread is tovome from for the next day. That is 
the effect of the importation and employment of cheap alien labour. 1 may say that it 
is my earnest hope that such a time may never come in this country, and in order to 
prevent that, I would rather that no suc labour should come in. 

Q. Do you think it is proper a distinction should be made between one class and 
another t-—A. That has been attempted but it has been brought about by agreement. 
There has been no legislation in England that T know of to prevent immigration. 

Q. Do you know of any country where that idea is seriously entertained—the 
question of prohibition of immigration and the minimum wage t—A. I have not gone 
into the question of legislation and the minimum wage. I take the general ground, 
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from my point of view it is more satisfactory to the people to have sucha thing as a 
minimum wage and then employees are adequately paid. 

Q. Would you prefer to deal with organized’ labour in preference to dealing with 
unorganized labour ?—A. Yes, most emphatically I prefer to deal with organized labour. 

T have a copy of the Company’s agreement with the union which I have pleasure 
in handing you. ; 

This agreement, Exhibit 25, follows :— 

Memorandum of agreement entered into between the New Vancouver Coal Mining 
and Land Company, Limited, and the Miners and Mine Labourers’ Protective Associa. 
tion of Vancouver Island, this 24th day of July, 1891. 

Ist. The Company agrees to employ miners and mine labourers only who are already 
members of the Miners and Mine Labourers’ Protective Association, or who, within a 
veasonable period after employment, become members of the Association. 

2nd. The Company agrees to dismiss no employee who is a member of the Associa- 
tion without reasonable cause. 

3rd. The association agree that under no consideration will they stop work by 
strike without exhausting all other means of conciliation available. 

4th. The Association agree that they will not interfere with the Company in employ- 
ing or discharging employees. 

_ 5th. The Association shall comprise all men employed underground, excepting 
officials and engine drivers, and above ground all day labourers, not officials, engine 
drivers or mechanics. ‘ 

6th. This agreement can be terminated by 30 days’ notice on either side. 

For the New Vancouver Coal Mining and Land Company, Limited. - 

Francis Deans Little says: I am General Manager of the Wellington Colliery 
Company. The mines are at Extension or South Wellington, Alexandra and Union. 

The Alexandra is not working now, it ceased last December. At the time it 
stopped working we did not employ Chinese underground. We employed above ground 
about twenty, and ninety miners, all whites. In all, about one hundred and fifty white 
men. We paid Chinese above ground for ten hours 31, and for firemen for twelve hours, 
31.50, and dumpers, $1.50 for eight hours. We never employed Chinese” underground 
at Alexandra. We employed them underground at one time in all other mines. We 
employed them in the Extension till last year. It was an experiment on Mr. Dunsmuit’s 
part. He appeared to think he could run as cheaply without them as with them; not a 
very good result financially. The expense was increased. It cost nearly double in 
track laying pushing and that class of labour generally. I have failed to find a single 
white man that will do the work of two Chinamen at this class of work, and some 
Chinamen will do at that work as much as white nen. Ido not agree with Andrew 
Bryden when he says a good white pusher is equal to two Chinamen, or when he Says 
‘{t would not be advisable for the management to go back to Chinese underground.’ 
We have worked a mine, No. 2, with all Chinese, and never a man killed in it. It ran 
for eight years. The Chinese did all the work in connection with the mining, except 
one overman and two firemen to examine for gas. There were about one hundred and 
fitty Chinese working there and only required the three white men. We found it quite 
satisfactory in every way. I do not consider the Chinese any more dangerous than 
whites. J think they are a little more careful, They won’t take risks. In case of 
accident they are not a bit more subject to panic. We employ here nine hundred men, 
of whom one-half are Chinese and Japanese; namely, about one hundred Japanese and the 
rest Chinese. We do not employ them all. We employ the labourers ; of these 450 
Japanese and Chinese, we employ 30 Japanese and 135 Chinese. For section men we 
use one white man to five or eight Chinamen. None of the helpers in the mines are 
employed by us. They are paid by the miners. The price varies from $1.25 to $1.50, 
We contract by the ton. We pay 75 cents per ton of 2,500 pounds. The miners 
Av enase from =3 to 33.50 aud some as high as $5 a day. We pay mule drivers (whites) 
$2.50, and Chinamen $1.50. The Chinamen do n , manage quite so well. The 
intention was to exclude the Chinese here. It is better the way it is financially. I 
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would not change. Mr. Dunsmuir wants to change. I do not agree with,this new idea 
‘of his. 

We brought out two hundred Scotch miners, and they were no good. We have 
twenty left. I do not know where they went to and I do not care. I do not think 
one-third of them ever dug coal in their life. Very few paid their passage. They were 
supposed to pay $70 each ‘for the passage, but never did. Many of them went to Seattle 
at once. They never came here at all. Mr. Dunsmuir spent $15,000 on them. I do 
not think he got $3,000 back. I paid $3 a day for a $1 day’s work to some of them. 
T was longing for the Chinamen. 

The Chinesé and Japanese are about alike. The Chinaman is a little stronger ; the 


Japanese smarter and quick. The Chinese are good and faithful. I never saw one 
drunk. Very few of the Chinese have their fegnalide here, only three or four of them 
have. I don’t think they send very much to China ; they save for a while and make a 


trip home and most of them come back, and when they ¢ go home they take their savings 
with them. I don’t think they will ever become assimilated. They are wanted in this 
country for a while yet to get ‘the country ahead. There are lots of industries here that 
would drop at once if they + were driven out for several years yet ; [ think it is necessary 
for them to be in the country for ten years yet ; then it would be time enough to take 
steps. I don’t see any object in keeping them out, only the labour trouble. I think 
there should be no restriction w hatever, and speaking for myself, | do not think the 
time will ever come when there should be restriction. 

Q. Then, do you think the country would be better off supphed with that class of 
people than with white people +--A.. Aisbathen no. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. I mean to prepare the country for labour, and the 
country wants that class of labour to develop it. 

Q. Why cannot white men do the labour of developing ?—A. A white man won’t 
do it, so w hy not employ them as well as anybody 2 2 

Q. Do you think there is no object in trying to get a permanent class of white 
labourers here /—A. I think so. Under restriction they will never come together with 
the whites. They will be always as they are now, labourers clearing land, and getting 
things into shape to help the whites. 

Q. They make good miners ?/—A. Yes; we never get a Chinaman in a mine unless 
we cannot get a white man, except as a helper. 

We have worked a mine altogether with Chinese to our satisfaction. ‘They are 
quite competent to do that class of work. ; 

If there is any scarcity of white men we take the Chinese, to do the same work as 
white miners. There are only sixteen Chinese who do mining in the whole mine. We 
have sh 150 actually mining. It worked all right. 

Q. So, if the Chinese came in in sh aetieesh numbers it would be best, I suppose you 
will say, to supersede the white miner?—A. It would. 

Q. What would be the object LA. We would pay them just the same. 

£6, Do you think that would be desirable ?—A. No. 

Q. Why not ?—A. IT would rather have the whites than the others. 

OLE they do the work as good why not let them do it?—A. I do not know it 
would make much difference. 

Q. You think as long as you get out the coal or the ore it would be as much in the 
interests of the country to eet it out by common Chinese labour as by common white 
labour +A. I do not see it would make much difference myself ; they spend nearly as 
much money as the whites. As long as we pay the same money for it it makes no” 
difference. 
They make good outside labourers /—A. Yes, first class. 

Q. So all the outside labour except overseeing could be done by Chinese ?—A. It is 
done now all over. 

Q. So, really, if there were enough of the Chinese here in the country you could 
run your whole mining as you did No, 24—A: You would have to have your machinists 
and blacksmiths white men. 
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Q. That would be, as far as the country is concerned, as good and profitable 7—A. 
Yes, just the same; the only difference is in the labour part. We would only have so- 
much done. 

Q. Are there enough here now ?—A. T think there are enough. ; 

Q. Have you had any dithiculty in getting all you want ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Suppose no more were allowed to come in, would you have any inconvenience ? 
__A. Not unless I wanted to extend the work. 

Q. So, although you would not suffer any inconvenience if no more came into the 
country, you are still in favour of more coming?—A. I say, make it free to everybody. 
Let them come and let them go; that is my view. That’s the view Talways held and 
see no reason to change my opinion. 

T have been connected with coal mines since ’64, and manager for thirteen years. 
The white man can take on as helper whom he pleases. 

ms We had plenty of Scotch miners here before ; they came here about ten years ago 
and are here yet. It would take the Scotch miner six months to become a skilled miner 
here. We guarantee to make their wages 93 a day on dead work. We pay so much a 
yard for deficient work. It runs all the way from $1 to $10 a yard, besides the tonnage, 
the rate on which is equivalent to the rate on a ton of coal. 

Q. Is your white labour steady ?—A. Well, we have had it quite steady for quite a 
while. In five hundred men you have some moving now and again. We have had it 
steady for quite a while. 

©. Where do the white labourers go to /—A. To Washington and {xtension. 

Q. Do they go fishing /}—A. No. 

; Q. Do they go mining!—A. Yes, the Yukon took quite a number from here. 

Q. Could you afford to pay white labour and still have reasonable profit in the 
business?—A. If we paid $2.50 2 day instead of $1 there would not be any profit left. 

Q. Do you know what class of labour they employ on the American side }—A. 
They work ten hours a day and they get lots of men to work that time. The mule 
driver there will get $1.75 a day for ten hours; so we are paying the Chinese here more 
than they pay the white labour over there for that class of labour. That is in Washing 
ton State. 1 cannot tell what Washington miners get per ton. ‘The Jabour only I talk 
about, Different mines will have different tonnage. ‘There is one instance they 
pay 81.75 a day for mule drivers for ten hours’ work, and we pay $2.50 a day for eight 
hours’ work. There is one example ; and the other things are about the same proportion. 

Q. Does that ten hours represent the time from the surface until the miner gets 
back to the surface ?—A. I do not know, but that is what it is here, eight hours from 
the surface and back, for all classes underground, and on the top ten hours. 

There is not much profit now. Down at San Francisco the oil makes a difference. 
The output of our mines and the mines of Washington State does not affect the market 
but little. Australian coal affects it a little; not much.’ Very little coal comes from 
Scotland. There is still coal coming from Wales. 

Q. If the other coal mining companies in this country excluded the Chinese, do you 
think it would be better all round, and that they will be enabled to continue to mine 
with white labour at a profit?—A. They are not in the market at all. They are simply 
sending coal to two parties under contract. It would not make any difference to them. 
We have not the regulating of prices there. Washington State and others have the 
regulating of that. We cannot do it. 

I have never heard a single objection to working with Chinese or Japanese. I 

= never heard any complaints. j 

Q. Have men never made any request to you for the employment of white men 
exclusively under ground?—A. No, sir, only the Miners’ Union in Nanaimo ; that body 
they have now. 

Q. Do your miners belong to the union ?—-A. T do not know, I am sure. They 
might be union men and they might not. 

Q. Have they ever asked you to employ * “lite men only ?—A. Who! 

Q. The Miners’ Union? —A. Oh, we hear from them regularly. 
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Q. You have no reason to doubt that their demands are in the public interest ?— 
A. They are in their own interests. 

Q. If it were possible to bring in a lot of white labour to the coast-——the Chinese 
labour because it is cheaper-—you would prefer it?—A. I suppose I would prefer the 
cheap labour. I do not care what labour it is so long as it is good labour. 

Q. I suppose you would not go in for any more assisted immigration ?-—A. No, I 
have had two spells of that. I donot know which was the worst, the niggers or the 
Scotch miners. We brought sixty-five niggers from Pittsburgh and Ohio, and they were 
as bad as the others. 

Q. What was the trouble with them ?—A. Too much money. We had to pay 
their passage here and they gradually drifted away from us. I think there are some of 
them here yet. ; 

There is no law for the eight hour day here in coal mines. I think eight hours is quite 
enough in amine. I never approved of ten hours. I can’t say ifa miner with a white 
helper can do more than a miner with a Chinese helper. If the Chinese were not bere 
we would hear from the unions ; they do not know where to stop. I would certainly 
have recourse to Chinamen if we require them. Why shouldn’t I? I fail to see that 
Chinese are forcing anybody out. The young people growing up in this country do not 
want to do that class of labour; they won’t do it. 

Tn 1898 an arrangement was made to put the Chinese out of the mines. There bad 
been explosions in 1887 and 1888 in Wellington mine and in the New Vancouver Coal 
Company’s mine. Mr. Robins said if Mr. Dunsmuir would do it he would do it. - T 
don’t think it was because it was thought the Chinese dangerous. They don’t have 
helpers at the New Vancouver Coal Company ; they work partners. If Chinese and 
Japs were not available we would have to get more for our coal or have to stop mining. 
The margin is close. 

Cumberland is incorporated. The miners acquire the land from the company on 
which their houses ave built ; the majority of them own their own houses. The J ap- 
anese pay ground rent and build their own houses. It is the same with the Chinese. 

John Matthews, local manager of the Union mine, said: I think the Chinese are 
as safe as ordinary miners if they understand English ; that is the test, and they are 
not permitted to have charge of a place unless they do understand English orders. They 
are careful, faithful and obedient. In ordinary labouring work they are about equal to 
whites. They can’t do as much as white men. In mining, about three-fifths would be 
a fair comparison. In pushing they are about equal. ‘They are under the charge of a 
white driver of a mule. I have no preference for Canadians over a Chinaman in regard 
to working under ground. Above ground I would as soon have one as the other. _ 

Speaking as a citizen, if there were more whites to take their place it might be 
better. Lt would not affect us much if the Chinese were shut out. It might indirectly 
affect us through the miners. 1t would be sure to raise the price of wages. Whenever 
a white man comes along we put a Chinaman out and put a white manin. J prefer 
white men because they do more work. Socially I prefer my own countrymen. The 
Chinese ave absolutely necessary for present work. The cost of production would be 
greater without Chinese, but falling off in production here would not affect the price in 
San Francisco. It would compel us to reduce the white man’s Wages. 

J have not the slightest doubt if left to their own choice the white miners would 
retain the Chinese as helpers. It enables them to work easier and they can make more 
money. I think their presence here has a tendency to keep the white man’s wages high. 
[ can explain that: The coal has to be produced at a certain price ; we can only get a 
certain price in the market and we have to produce to compete with others. If we ean 
get a certain amount of work done by the Chinese at a cheap rate, working in the place 
of white helpers at a high rate, it enables us to pay the white miners more. J do not 
think there can be any doubt about that. At the same time, it lessens the number of 
white men employed. ” Tf a number of white men came here to-zmorrow we could give 
them work inside of two weeks. They could get work without turning out Chinamen. 
We have vot plenty of work for all. As to the Chinese, I think there are enough here 
for my purposes, but 1 want white miners. 
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The average Chinaman can be depended upon in time of danger. If a white man 
Soes into any place in the pit the Chinaman will follow him anywhere, even to danger, 

Business men are opposed to Chinese. Tf all the industries of the country were 
operated by white labour there would be more demand all round for mechanics, T think 
opinion is divided on the question among all classes. i clon’t doubt the general opinion 
is they would rather do without them. _I do not think restriction would have any dis- 
astrous effect. 

Andrew Brydon, manager of the Dunsmuir Extension Mine, Says: We have eight 
hundred white men below ground and one hundred and ten Chinese in and about the 
mines. The miners work by contract at 80 cents per ton of 2,352 pounds. Our minj- 
mum wage in case the tonnage does not pay is, for miners, $3 a day. If one man can 
make $4 a day in the place, and the other can only make $2.50, it is the man’s fault, 
and not the place, 

We pay pushers and drivers $2.50 a day. About thirty timbermen from $2.75 to 
23 a day; twelve firemen, $3.30 a day ; and twelve track-layers $3 a day. Some of the 
miners make $8 a day and others $2.50. It depends on the place they are working and 
on the men. An average wage of miners is S4.a day. The men never worked more 
than eight hours a day underground ; the miners actually are at work seven hours, 
Board is $20 per month. , 

About twelve months ago we employed about one hundred Chinese below ground. 
The reason of their removal was because Mr. Dunsmuir promised to put them away. 
They were paid underground 91.25 (for eight hours). We pay the surface Chinamen 
91.50 for ten hours, There ave only three now below Sround, one in each shift, changing 
the rope from the empty to the loaded truck. The three are paid $1.25 each. The 
Chinese above ground dump coal. That don’t require much strength. Youths could do 
it, that is if over 16, and stout. | prefer whites to Chinese ; other things being equal I 
would prefer to employ them. About one-half of them understand English. I don’t 
think they add an element of danger “ny more than whites that don’t understand 
English, that js the element of danger. There is no difticulty in getting the number of 
Chinese we require. If no more Chinese came in it would not affect us, There are 
sufficient here now for any purpose that we require. I do not care t 
upon further restriction, further than I have gone. I don’t know 
hundred that were underground in the mines ; they are gone, Hight or nine months 
aso we were scarce of white labour to replace the hundred Chinamen who were put out. 

We imported two hundred miners from the old country. Very few of them paid - 
back the expenses of bringing them out, Most of them are in Washington ; some are 
at Crow’s Nest, The work here was different and they did not Hieite 0b thease man 
four or five years to become a skilled labourer. Tt did not convenience us, Wages 
were pretty good in the old country at that time, about the Same as they are here, 
They claimed they were making $3 a day before they left the old country ; I do not 
Suppose they were. They were an average good lot of miners and after two or three 
months’ work here would have been efficient for our work, We gradually got other 
men from all over the world. There are Sood miners in all Countries and in some there 
1S a superabundance. When I was in Australia there were lots of miners that could 
Rov get work. “Tiwoult not be advisable for the management to go back to Chinese 
under Sround, if possible to Set sutticient white miners. We employ Chinese as firemen, 
firing the boilers,—eicht altogether, J can’t say how many whites it would take to do 
the work of the fifty Chinese under me, Tt would take about the same number of 
whites. We would lose $50 aday in employing whites instead of Chinese. [ don’t 


know whether this would be a serious matter or not. Mr. Dunsmuir made some 


arrangement with the miners some Months ago and he has carried it out. The Chinese 

that ave there are giving satisfaction, An Englishman or a Scotchman would not take 

the place of the Chinese ; muners would not. We have not tried to fill their places. 
They don’t employ Chinese in the mines at all in Australia, Our demand for white 


labour awe because ‘we dismissed the Chinese, White labour is not always easily 
ovotainable, 


° express an opinion 
What became of the 
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Kilpatrick supphes us with timber. He employs Chinese for that purpose. We 
have never tried to replace Chinese with white labour. A white man can’t live here on 
Chinese wages. If Chinese were scarce 1 would fill their places by Japanese. I see no 
difference between them. ; 


MINERS’ VIEWS. 


Wilham J. McAllan, a miner who had worked in the Old Country, New Zealand, 
Australia and British Columbia, and who was appointed by the inspector of mines to act 
as arbitrator which involved an inquiry as to the danger of employing Chinese labour in 
the mines, says: Iam opposed to the further immigration of Chinese. I object to them 
because they can never become a part of the nation. We should not admit any people 
to our shore with whom we cannot intermarry and who will not become a part of the 
nation. From the commercial standpoint they are a serious obstacle to successful busi- 
ness being carried on. They don’t spend much of their wages in town. Any business 
requires traders, and if you have people who send their money out of the country you 
cannot build up the country. The industries of the country should not be operated by 
Chinese. I think such resources should be reserved for Europeans to operate. These 
riches might better be left in the ground. It tends to two classes, the rich and the 
coolie labour. I don’t think we should have a servile class. It must have a weakening 
effect. It undermines the nation. The backbone of any nation is its toiling people. I 
am opposed to further immigration. This applies equally to Japanese. 

I think the action taken in the colonies of Australia and New Zealand entirely 
does away with the argument that you require Chinese labour. No cheap labour is em- 
ployed in Australia in the mines or on the surface. I never saw a native or Chinese 
employed in a mine in Australia or New Zealand. White men cannot compete with 
Chinese. J have no objection to Chinese as a working man if he would live and work 
like a white man. Chinese keep boys out of employment. 

The Chinese wear overalls and the regulation miners’ boots and hats when they are 
working outside the mine. 

Eight years ago we had no difficulty in making ten or fifteen shillings a day in 
Australia or New Zealand ; since then they have fixed a minimum wage. In Scotland 
about five years ago wages were from five shillings to eight shillings a day, eight hours 
shift. Cost of living in Australia and New Zealand is about $18 to $20 a month. 

John Calligan says: I have resided in Nanaimo and Wellington 24 years. I am 
not working as a miner now. Iam attending the pump. I have worked in mines with 
Chinese at Wellington. The Chinese were paid $1.25aday. White men in general paid 
them a little more. The company would not allow them to pay more than the $1.25 a 
day. That was the standard price. The Chinese acted as helpers to the miners. ‘The 
company paid $2.50 per day to white men for loading coal and helping. I have objec- 
tions to working with Chinese underground because they nearly killed me, and because 
they are stupid and ignorant. They don’t understand where there is danger. T am 
opposed to Chinese coming into the country. ‘They help to reduce the wages of the white 
man. I should say, don’t let Japs or Chinese come in. 

William Woodman, of Nanaimo, an engine driver, says: I have charge of a 
stationary engine at the mine above ground. The Chinese don’t compete with us. I 
object to Chinese immigration. First, because they are effective for capitalists to oppress 
the labour element in general ; he is willing to work for half the pay of. a white man. 
Secondly, I regard them as tending to impoverish the country, as two-thirds of their 
earnings go to enrich their own nation and impoverish this. Thirdly, in the sphere of 
domestic service there is a serious objection. I regard domestic service as a large sphere 
where women may earn an honest livelihood and learn to fit themselves for more 
important duties in life. I judge the greatest objection is from unskilled labour in the 
past. That same experience will be the lot of skilled labour in general. Fourthly, I 
regard the presence of Asiatics in large numbers as a menace to health. ‘They are very 
unsanitary by allowing accumulations of filth all around them. JI cannot urge any 
serious objection as to their personal cleanliness. ifthly, another serious objection is 
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the injustice that a British born subject has to stand to one side and Asiatics be 
preferred to him. I don’t think they ever will assimilate with our people, and it is not 
desirable. I mean to say that when an appeal is made to loyalty in such case, it is 
putting loyalty to a needless and dangerous strain. A British 1ace ought not to be 
asked to surrender their rights in order that favouritism may be given to an alien race., 
{ believe in their elevation, but not at the expense of our people. I think we are 
competent to paddle our own canoe without the aid of the Asiatic. 

f would simply answer that question by the general application of the principles 
recognized by the present Dominion Government wherever money 1s spent, that is by 
the enactment of the law for a fair wage for its work ; then there will be no discriminat- 
ing against the Japanese or any one else, In keeping the Japanese and Chinese out of 
the country it would be a thousand times more effective than all the other legislation in 
the past or future. I would simply have the law that where Government money is 
spent that no Chinese or Japanese be employed, and the most effective way of getting 
at that is by fixing a minimum wage, and no contractor. will employ a Chinese or — 
Japanese where there is the minimum wage paid to white labour. A law such as I. 
have mentioned would prevent the employment of cheaper labour or degradation of it. 

To protect the weakly white man against Chinese getting into competition with 
them, I would have a Board of Arbitration as they have it in New Zealand. If a man 
is incapable of doing certain work, then the Board will decide he should receive less. 

I would apply the minimum rate of wages to all callings, even to domestic service. 
It would apply also to skilled labour. It might result in increasing the wages for 
domestics. 

It may be said to be very largely a wage question. It is a labour question. They 
want to do the white man’s work for half the white man’s pay. It is more than a 
labour question. It is serious from a sanitary point of view and it has also a strong 
tendency to permit the accumulation of wealth by the capitalist. 

Labour in Great Britain is better paid because of the employer and employees 
getting close together and each studying the interests of the other, and each respecting 
the other. 

I learned my trade in England. I was apprenticed. Quite a few girls here are in 
domestic service. The miners have families as a rule. W hite girls get from $15 to 
$20 a month. There are hundreds in the Old Country who would be glad to come. J 
wonder what the boys are going to do. lf no Chinese were employed it would give 
place to boys. It would be an important factor in that direction. I regard it as a 
national weakness to bring about conditions which compel our youth to emigrate. I 
think the exclusion of Asiatic labour would benefit us all around. J regard the 
Japanese question as more acute than the Chinese question. I don’t deny they are 
superior to the Chinese. i 

John Knowles Hickman, who is a locomotive driver in connection with the mines, 
and has resided in Nanaimo twelve years, says: The Chinese compete with me to a 
certain extent. The way I would point it out is this - That the rising generation——that 
is our young people—have not got the chance of learning my business, for the simple 
reason that the helpers we have, the firemen and brakesmen, are Chinamen ; therefore 
the white boy has no chance to come and learn the business of locomotive driving. 
Therefore, I say, the Chinaman is injurious to the white man and his family. 

We have had Chinese for firemen and brakesman for twelve years to my knowledge, 
in the new Vancouver Coal Company. There are five locomotive drivers. We have one 
fireman to each locomotive. I am opposed to the Chinese immigrants. They are an 
undesirable race of people. They cannot be depended upon in case of accident or emer- 
gency. I have found this so. ‘Their sanitary condition is not what it should be. It 
ought to be righted, but it is not ; overcrowding of Chinese and Japanese, the filthy state 
of “ Chinatown ” as I have seen it, and bad smells, are a menace to health.. [don’t think 
they ever will assimilate. They are still a distinct race. 1 know they fill the following 
callings, namely: firemen, brakesmen, domestic service, general labourer, Jaundrymen, 
market gardeners, helpers to plasterers, ete. They are a detriment to white wage earn- 
ers. I learned my trade in England by apprenticeship. We haye to teach the Chinese. 
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There are no tocomotive engineers, Chinamen ; they are at the top of the tree when they 
get to be brakesmen and firemen. The boys are around all the time wanting these posi- 
tions. They would do the same work for $2 or $3 a week and team driving at the same 
time; Chinese would not be so profitable as white boys to learn the trade. I think 
boys would learn and be a benefit to the Company. I think there are too many Chinese 
here now. I believe in absolute prohibition of Chinese and Japanese. I am an alder- 
man. The corporation does not employ Chinese on corporation work. 

John C. McGregor, Secretary of the Trades and Labour Council, of Nanaimo, pre- 
sented certain resolutions of the Miners’ Union which shortly and fully set forth the views 
of the miners and mine labourers of Nanaimo, and probably fairly represent the views 
of this important class in the whole province :-— 

The following resolution was unanimously discussed and carried at the Miners’ 
meeting held on January the 26th inst. 

That as a Miners’ Union we implore the Commissioners to impress upon the Dom- 
inion authorities the great necessity there is for restricting or preventing the importa- 
tion of the above class of labourers into our province. That as miners we know by hard 
experience that these workmen are very undesirable in and about our mines, because of 
their being an ignorant and therefore a dangerous class of workinen. 

In 1887 a serious accident occurred in Nanaimo resulting in the loss of over one 
hundred lives, and the following year at Wellington, with almost a similar result, and 
there were good reasons for supposing that these serious accidents were due to a consid- 
erable extent to the above class of workmen. 

So much so, that the operators of these mines voluntarily agreed to dispose entirely 
of them from their mines and as a matter of fact no such accident has occurred since 
they were put out of these mines. 

The fact of this has been made so clear to the members of our provincial legislature 
that they have exercised their powers to the utmost extent to safeguard the lives of 
white miners both in coal and metal mines by enacting laws prohibiting their employ- 
ment underground ; such legislation has however been declared ultra vires of the local 
House and we are now depending upon the disposition of the mine operators to keep 
them out, a state of things we consider should not be allowed to continue, considering the 
dangerous nature of underground work. We therefore present these facts and deposi- 
tions to you in the hope that the Dominion authorities will as soon as possible give us 
greater security as miners. 

On behalf of the above association. 

WILLIAM STOCKER, President. 
JAS. BRADLEY, Vice-President. 
RALPH SMITH, M.P., Secretary. 
NEIL McCUISH, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, 7reasurer. 


This witness further said: I think they are a detriment to the country. They 
tend to keep out labourers. Their habits are uncleanly. They cannot be counted upon 
as reliable men in case of trouble. I draw no distinction between the Chinese and 
Japanese. I think the country would be far more prosperous without them. 

David Moffat. says: I reside in Nanaimo. Have been a miner for 45 years. 
Mined in Scotland from the time I was eight years old till I was thirty. Came to the 
United States and mined in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wyoming, Washington and Utah. 
Have been here eighteen years. The Chinese should not be employed in the mines 
because they are inimical to the safety of white men’s lives and their own. J have 
proved it by what I have seen underground with them ; because they have no idea of 
the precautions that should be taken underground Shortly after we had an explosion 
in the Wellington Mine, in the old slope, at 9 a.m— Messrs. Brydon and Scott asked me 
to take charge of the mine—Mr. Brydon was superintendent and Scott was foreman of 
No. 4 shaft and the slope. Immediately after going to the slope I examined the place 
where the men were buried and found still a large quantity of gas. I took a Chinaman 
with me and put a fence up three hundred yards from where the gas was ; at both sides 
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where there was access or egress to that place. J wrote in English that’ there was no 
road that way and had the Chinamen write in Chinese the same. ‘Two days after that 
I was in the mine, at No. 10 level, east, and to my horror I met two Chinamen coming 
through this road in close proximity to this gas. J asked what they were doing there, 
They said “no sabbee.” I took the naked lamps from them and took them back to this 
fence, asked them to read the writing on it, and they said they did not pay any atten- 
tion to the writing. On another occasion I found them tacking the curtain up; the 
curtains keep the air to the bad places. They left these curtains open. I asked wh 
they did it and they answered “no sabbee.” “Onanother occasion two of the pushers that 
set fire to a curtain ran off and left it. They had set fire with their lamps. When I 
found something was wrong in the air I went and found the curtain still burning. B 
that time it had caught the brattice (that is lumber put in to conduct the air). I put 
the fire out and went to hunt the Chinamen, but they had fled. They wanted to get 
up the shaft. I got a curtain and went back and fixed it up. 

On another occasion two of the Chinese pushers let the car run away and, without 
warning, let it come down a heading and break a white boy’s leg. 

The explosion was twelve years past. I worked for the company eight years. 
Chinamen were in the mine all that time. Two years before they caused an explosion. 
In a previous explosion nine men were killed. “After that there were many cases of © 
carelessness. I was overman in charge of the whole mine. We have to search in every 
part of the mine for gas. The Chinese are not allowed to do that. They are not con- 
sidered competent for that, nor to go ina mine after an explosion, even with a safety 
lamp. If there is a place where there is gas and you tell a white man he’ll not go, but 
the Chinaman says “no sabbee” and he'll go there. 

Q. Do you know from your own knowledge w 
have been employed regard the Chinese as 
dangerous, They will not go into a pl 
examined it. . 

Q. How do you know ?—A. I have proven it. 

Q. In what way !—A. When I would ask Mr. Brydon to go into a place he would 
say: ‘Have you been in there?’ If I said yes, he would go in, but if I said a China- 
man had been in, he would not goin Hewouldsay: ‘It is not fit for anyone to go in 
unless you have examined it yourself.’ ; , , 

If safety lamps are furnished and kept closed there would be no danger from the 
lamp alone. I have locked the lamp and given it to a Chinaman and going on shortly 
afterwards I have found it opened. I would like to see a lamp a Chinaman could not 
open. . Where safety lamps have to be used the employer supplies them. When the 
mine is supposed to be free from gas, the naked lamp may be used. 


It is lack of intelligence as well as stubbornness. The statute 
shall not be put in 


sec. 82, Rule 3 


I have not worked with a Chinaman since the Wellington explosion, January 24, 
1888, when 31 white men and 45 Chinamen were killed. There is the same danger now 
as there was then. We have had no serious accident since the Chinamen were put out 
of the mines here and at Wellington. When I had charge we had two Chinamen to 
one white man. We paid a white man twice as much as a Chinaman. By having the 
Chinaman it kept the white man from asking more wages. Old men could work above 
ground if the places were not monopolized by Chinamen. There was a finding of a jury 
that the Chinese were the cause of the accident, and at No. 5 explosion the accident 
was directly traced to Chinamen. 

James Cartwright, 27 years a miner, came from Lancashire, England, eight years 
at Nanaimo, always worked in coal mines, says: I speak of the danger of Chinese 
underground (refers to the above statute). I will not work with a Chinaman in the 
mine because I would consider it dangerous to my life. I am opposed to Chinese 
because they are not up to our standard of life. It costs them one-sixth of what it does 
a white man. I have seen sixteen or seventeen Chinese where one family would dwell; 
that is, so many Chinamen would pay in rent what one white man would have to pay to 


hether superintendents where Chinese 
dangerous ’!—A. They regard them as 
ace in the mine if it is a Chinaman that has 


A says that Chinese 
any position of trust in the coal mines (R.S.B.C., 1897, chap. 138, 
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keep his family. I know the presence of Chinese keeps out white immigrants. The 
wealth of every country is in its working people. The Scotchmen brought out here 
would not work with Chinese. I don’t want any country to stop me from going to that 
country if I live up to the standard of that country and obey its laws. All my objec- 
tions to Chinese apply to Japanese. I think they compete worse than the Chinese. I 
want a barrier that will keep the miner in the position he occupies to-day, or better it. 
Whites from the east would want a standard wage. 

Miners’ wages in Lancashire from 1893 were ten shillings a day. Board at that 
time, 12s. 6d: a week. I average from $3.50 to $4.25 here by contract. If we did not 
average $3 a day we would quit. Average cost of board and lodging here, $20 to $23 
amonth. I would have wages regulated by the Legislature. JI would have a minimum 
wage. 

In every country there is cheap labour amongst its own people, but if a man can- 
not have a living wage and they bring Chinese in to compete against him—if that is 
necessary for the capitalist—it is better for the country to close the works down. It is 
a wage question, and more important than that, it is a question of affording safety to 
human life. If they were educated up to our standard they will want the same wage 
as we do and live as we do and take their share of the responsibility of citizenship as 
we have to do. If we had the minimum wage and there was an enactment providing 
that that would be the lowest wage, there would be very little competition from the 
Chinese. There would be no working for half the wage of a white man then, because 
the companies would not pay Chinamen what they would pay a white man. We would 
not need to drive them out; they would go out. 

There are quite a number out of work in Nanaimo. Quite a few miners own their 
own homes. 

If the Chinese demand it and get the same wages that we do and lived up to our 
standard, I do not know that I would have the right to object then. I am a member 
of the union. If there was not enough work for the men under the minimum.wage law, 
they would work in turns or work fewer hours. 

John Hough, a miner from Lancashire, came to British Columbia in 1884, says: I 
worked at Wellington from 1884 to 1888. I speak from personal experience. IJ was 
fire boss at that time—the man who examines to see if everything is safe. J have caught 
them (Chinamen) even with fires along the road to warm the oil. I stopped them. I 
do not see them with fires any more. I was fire boss four years. As a result of that 
four years’ experience I say they (the Chinese) don’t report a danger. ‘They were put 
out in 1888 on account of their being considered an element of danger. As long as they 
were there they were dangerous. After No. 5 explosion a committee, of which I was a 
member, was appointed by the miners. The report was that they were an element of 
danger. Before a mass meeting the two companies agreed to do away with the Chinese 
—ten per cent every three months till they got all whites. The miners would not accept 
this, but passed a resolution to do away with them at once, and ‘the two companies at 
Wellington and Nanaimo did not employ them in the mines after that. There has been 
no accident in these mines since 1888. In 1884 there was an explosion at No. 3, South 
Wellington ; 23 killed. The Chinese were not responsible for that. 

Edward L. Terry, secretary of the Alexandra Miners’ Union, Nanaimo, 205 
members, presented the following resolution as expressing their views on this question :— 


EXHIBIT 24.° 


SPECIAL MEETING, ALEXANDRA MINE, SOUTH WELLINGTON. 
Fripay, February 22, 1901, 4.30 p.m. 


Meeting called in order to hear letter read from F. J. Deane, secretary of Royal 
Commission to inquire into Chinese and Japanese Immigration to British Columbia, and 
to discuss the subject and decide upon a reply to the secretary’s letter. President calls 
meeting to order. Secretary reads the letter. 

Correspondence received and open for discussion. 
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Resolved that the secretary be instructed to reply as follows :— 

That we, the members of the Miners’ Protective Union, as a body of British 
subjects, do, after due reflection and consideration upon the subject of Chinese and 
Japanese immigration into British Columbia, hereby declare and make known our 
opinions and convictions, as follows :— 

1. That, whereas the immigrants from China and Japan, employed in the coal 
mines of this province, represent the lowest class of the people of those nations, we 
submit that the employment of those immigrants in the coal mines of this province 
constitutes a grave menace to the safety of the mining community of this province. 

_ 2. With regard to the fatal explosion at Cumberland, which took place on February 
15th, 1901, we believe that better precautions would have been adopted by the manage- 
ment if the men employed in the mine had been all white men, and we believe that the 
explosion would not have occurred had no Mongolians been working in the mine. 

3. We believe that the employment of Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the 
various industries of this province is inimical to the prosperity of the province, and that 
it is instrumental in and conducive to the lowering of the white men’s wages. 

4. We believe that Mongolians absorb, to a great extent, the revenues of this prov- 
ince. 

5. We believe that the presence of Mongolians in this province is a great factor in 
keeping white men of all classes from settling in this province, and we believe it is also 
the cause of many white men leaving the province. 

6. That whereas the Monogolian standard of living is far inferior to that of the 
white man, we believe that the white man can never assimilate with or compete with 
the Mongolians. 

7. That whereas the habits and general character of Mongolians make them destest- 

able to all white men throughout this province, we believe that the presence of Chinese 
and Japanese immigrants in this province constitutes a grave menace to the puble 
peace.) 
8. We believe that unless rapid action is taken with a view to expelling them from 
this province the white man will leave this province in possession of Chinese and 
Japanese immigrants. 

Letter produced and read from Mr. McInnes re petition received and filed. 

Meeting adjourned—no other business transacted. 


EDWARD L. TERRY, 
Secretary, M.P.U. 


fel : : : : 
The witness further said: I think they are a menace to health. The two first 
cases of bubonic plague were discovered at San Francisco among Chinese residents. I 
was there at the time. I believe they are a menace to the peace, because at Steveston 
on the Fraser river the military had to be called in to keep the peace. I believe they are 
a drag on the prosperity of the province, because they send money to China and import 
provisions from China. 
_ I think they are a danger to life in the mine. On November 9 last two men were 
incapacitated for life by being run into in a slope of the Alexandra Mine. .A Chinaman 
was employed as signal man on that occasion, and it was owing to his signal, that the 
cars run into the slope when they ought not to have been run there. I saw the signal 
man. J don’t consider them safe underground. The employment of Chinese signal men 
is contrary to law. i 
m . es 5 uw ¢ z e5 2 . m . . . . =f 
Two or three of my acquaintances came out with the intention of taking farms in_ 
the country, and as soon as they found Chinese here they went off. They did not like 
tei They preferred to quit British Columbia because of the Chinese. Everybody 
1ere, almost to a man, is against thei. They are a menace to the community in every 


ae and form. Very many men are not in the country, have gone out because of the 
uinese, 
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There are a good many people afraid to come up and make complaints, especially in 
the mining community. The presence of the Chinese here is a great erievance ; there 
is no doubt about that. I think before you get out of the province you will have enough 
men to satisfy you that the Chinese are a menace and a danger in the community. The 
strongest argument in favour of that is revolution. If people are not liked, trouble is 
certain to take place somewhere, and the military are called out, or the police, and then 
the government will come to the conclusion that something has got to be done. If these 
people, the Chinese and Japanese, are allowed to come here any further, Tam afraid it 
Will lead to trouble before the government act. I would be in favour of it myself rather 
than be driven out of my country. I should be in favour of revolution if the govern- 
ment did not do what was necessary under the circumstances. Most of the men here 
are British subjects, but we have got. a good many Americans here. T think the 
majority of them are naturalized British subjects or Canadians. I have only been here 
nine months just now ; was here two years ago, and went from there to California. 
Prior to that I was in South Africa and fought in the Matabele campaign for the British 
Empire. 

William Stocker, says: Iam acoal miner. I have worked in Utah and Colorado 
at coal mining. There are no Chinese mining there. Iam president of the Miners’ and 
Mine Labourers’ Protective Association, representing 900 men. But for Chinese compe- 
tition we would have got the ten per cent advance that we asked for recently. The 
strong competition of other companies employing Chinese” prevented us getting that 
advance. I never worked where Chinese were employed. I would not take the risk. 
T believe that where Chinamen are in numbers, white men are afraid to come. By 
employing all white labour it would most assuredly increase the cost of production a little. 
My wages average about $4.a day. White men are generally contented in doing an 
average day’s work. I am an American citizen. IT would not advise my countrymen 
to immigrate this country or this island, under existing conditions. I am certainly 
in favour of restricting any further immigration of Chinese. Americans who are work- 
ing here for three years and doing fairly well become naturalized. I have a great desire 
to become naturalized myself, and live permanently here, but I do not want to become 
naturalized until I know what competition we have to expect in the near future. If 
I were forced to go down into a mine where Chinese were working, or if a Chinese 
helper were forced on me here, as they are in some mines, I would have to quit and leave 
the country then. T intend to live here, if I can live without being brought into unjust 
competition with either the Chinese or Japanese. From what I have seen of them, and 
T have been on a number of occasions in ‘Chinatown’ here, they are penned up, to my 
way of thinking, in such a way that they cannot but be a menace to the whole com- 
munity. You will find seven or eight and sometimes more, where three white men in 
the same space would feel that they were overcrowded. In fact one white man would 
consider he had hardly enough space in the room to dress properly. The Chinese live in 
small wooden shacks, barely high enough to get into, and very ill smelling in many cases. 
So many in such a small room cannot be good for health. I have been in some shacks 
where the Chinese live and the air was so foul, so ill-smelling to me, being accustomed 
to live in clean, well-regulated rooms, that I had to go out at once to get a breath of 
fresh air. In some of these shacks I could not stand up. The presence of the Chinese 
has a very injurious effect upon the white labouring man here, who would be to-day in 
a much better position if they were not here. The white labouring man would. be able 
to make more money and would be able to spend more in the purchase of supplies. 
would be better off if the Chinamen were not here. I consider the more money T am 
able to made the better member of the community I will be, and would be able to do 
better by my family in the way of giving my little girl education and in affording my 
wife more luxuries 


all-round living better and spending more in the community, yet 
still saving and making a little home for myself and_ settling down as a good citizen of 
the country. The presence of the Chinese here has a tendency to bring other miners 
and myself down, so that we are not able to enjoy the privileges that white people should 
enjoy—that all white people should enjoy. 


% 
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UNION MINES. 


Richard Henry Hodson, miner, says: I have worked here ten years. I have a 
Chinaman helper. I pay him $1.50 a day. I earn about $4 a day. About two years 
ago when Chinese were not allowed in the mines on account of the law, I hada white 
helper for a few months at $2.25 a day. I made about the same wages so that it did 
not make any difference with me. I worked part of the time without a helper and made 
from $3.50 to $4a day. I did not make as much there because I did not get all the 
boxes I wanted. If I had I think I would have averaged $4. What I say is what the 
rest would say. I don’t know any miner who prefers the Chinese to the white man. I 
would not rather employ Chinamen and take $4 than employ white men and take less. 
I would prefer to employ the white man if all the others did it. In my opinion the 
white man is a far better helper. They know what to do and-can do it ; they can 
change off. If Chinamen were not in the mine the output would be greater per man. 
f would be willing to have my wages reduced rather than employ Chinese. I know of 
my own knowledge the feeling of the men is against the Chinese. I have heard them 
express the view that they are not a desirable race. If you get the manager willing to 
put them out f think the men would meet him half way. A person who cannot speak 
English is more dangerous in a mine than one who can speak English. I think some- 
thing should be done. I think the time has arrived. I think the J aps are the worst 
element of the two. x 

If the company were willing to put the Chinese out the men would be willing. 
That is my -honest opinion ; but to take out the Chinamen at $1.50 a day you would 
have to replace him with a white man at $3 a day. You would have to raise the price 
of coal. You would have to have a raise in the price paid for mining or in the price of 
deficient work in order to meet that. I think the output of the mine would be about 
as much with fewer miners. 


COAL OIL. 


Bearing upon the question of the cost of oil as compared with the cost of coal’ as 
fuel, the following letter received by the Commission from R. P. Rithet of San Francisco 
and Victoria, B.C., may be of interest :-— 


San Francisco, October 11, 1901. 
Mr. D. J. Munn, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Your letter of the 7th inst. reached me this morning. I will be very elad to give — 
you any information I can in regard to the cost of oil as compared with the cost of coal 
as tuel. The price we pay for oil at present is 724 cents per barrel. 

According to our tests four barrels of oil are equal to a ton of coal, that is the best 
Australian coal or British Columbia coal. The price of this quality of coal to-day is 
about $6.50 to $7. Our fuel therefore on this basis costs us the equivalent of $2.90 
per ton of coal for fuel. > 

In the case of British Columbia you will understand of course that the cost of oil 
would probably be $1.25 per barrel, while the cost of coal is probably only $3 per ton, 
so that the cost of oil fuel in British Columbia would be equal to $5 per ton of coal if 
the oil had to be imported, while the actual cost of British Columbia coal at the mine or 
say within a short distance from the mine in British Columbia should not exceed $3.50 
or S4 per ton. 


I think this covers the points you asked. With kind regards. 


RPI Ree, 
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SUMMARY. 


Chinese labour is not employed in the Crow’s Nest Pass coal mines, nor is it 
employed in the Vancouver coal mine below ground, and has not been for many years. 
After the explosion at the Wellington mines in 1887 the New Vancouver Coal Company 
and the Wellington Coal Company, at the urgent solicitation of the miners, agreed not 
to employ Chinese underground (they never had employed Japanese underground). The. 
reason for their exclusion was the alleged increased danger to the miners. — 

Both Chinese and Japanese are, however, employed underground at the Dunsmuir 
mines at Union, and on the surface at all the principal coal mines on Vancouver Island. 


— 


— j Ss TSS ES 
Name of Mine. Whites. Chinese. Japanese, | Total 
gue ites. Deine ae | 
New Vancouver Coal Company..... 1,161 MO BUOV.E CP TOUNG eee se ac pallette eee 1,356 
Dunsmuir Union Mines... ....... 412 | 363 above and below ground. 102 877 
Dunsmuir Extension Mine.......... 895 | 164 mostly above ground.... 1 | 1,060 
2,468 | 702 103 “ 3,273 


Mr. Samuel Robins, for eighteen years the general superintendent of the New Van- 
couver Coal Company, that produced 600,000 tons out of a total production from 
the Vancouver Island mines of nearly 1,400,000 tons, favours exclusion at once. 

Mr. Francis Little, the general manager of the Wellington Colliery Company, thinks 
there should be no restriction whatever. 

-Mr. Andrew Brydon, manager of the Dunsmuir Extension mines under Mr. Little, 
says: There is no difficulty in getting the number of Chinese we require. If no more 
Chinese came in it would not affect us. There are sufficient here now for any purpose 
we require. I do not care to express an opinion upon further restriction, further than 
I have gone. 

Mr. John Matthews, local manager of the Union mines, under Mr. Little, says: 
Speaking as a citizen, if there were more whites to take their place it might be better. 
Tt would not affect us much if the Chinese were shut out. It might indirectly affect us 
through the miners. Jt would be sure to raise the price of wages. I think there are 
enough here at present for my purposes. I do not think restriction would have any 
disastrous effect. 

The Commission were not favoured with the views of Mr. Dunsmuir, although 
requested. In an official utterance, dated October 9, 1900, as premier of the province, 
he favours ‘an increase of the per capita tax in such measure as to surely limit the 
number of immigrants, and by enactment of legislation similar to the “ Natal Act,” to 
regulate their employment while in the country.’ 

It should be noted in this connection that the management favourable to exclusion 
are the largest exporters and have to compete in the foreign market. This appears from 
the following statement :—Of the total output of 579,351 tons of the New Vancouver 
Coal Company for the year 1900, 428,578 tons were exported to the United States, 
11,888 tons to other countries, and only 55,802 tons sold for consumption in Canada, 
the balance being used at the mines. 

In the Dunsmuir Mines, of a total output of 804,021 tons 389,049 tons were ex- 
ported to the United States, 76,708 tons to other countries, and 22 1,064 tons sold for 
consumption in Canada, the balance being used by the company, made into coke or on 
hand. The result is that of the output of the Vancouver coal mines over 75 per cent 
is exported, and of the Dunsmuir Mines about 58 per cent. The point to be observed 
here is that the management favourable to the exclusion of Chinese relies almost entirely 
upon the foreign market for the sale of its product. It may be here stated that Chinese 
are nowhere employed in or about the coal mines of Washington State which enter into 
competition with the British Columbia coal mines. 
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The recent discovery of coal oil in California introduced a factor which has to be 
taken into account in its bearing upon the output of coal in British Columbia. 

By an Act of the Local Legislature their employment in underground coal workings 

was prohibited, but the Act in that respect was declared to be ultra vires of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. (See the Colliery Company of British Columbia vs. Brydon. Appeal 
Cases 1899, page 580.) ; . 
; The weight of evidence points to the conclusion that their employment under- 
ground is an additional element of danger to miners. Their employment on the surface 
and in the mines to that extent excludes white labour and distinctly promotes idleness 
among the youth and young men of the villages and towns adjacent to the mines. 

The present supply of Chinese labour is sufficient to meet the demand for the pre- 
sent and for years to come. 

The evidence of those principally concerned justifies the conclusion that further 
restriction, or even exclusion, of Chinese labour will not cause any appreciable imcon- 
venience or loss to this industry, ser 


CHAPTER X.—PLACER. MINING: 


The total production of the placer gold fields for all years up to and including 1900 
amounts to over sixty-two and a half million dollars; the largest yield, nearly four 
millions, was for the year 1863. In 1900 the yield amounted to $1,278,000, of which 
the Cariboo District contributed $684,000, and Atlin Lake Division $406,000. The 
principal placer mines now being worked are in these two districts. . 

Atlin is reached by steamer to Skagway, railway to Bennett and then by steamer. 
It is distant from Victoria about one thousand miles. There are about 3,500 in this 
district engaged in mining ; all are whites. 

In Cariboo district during the season of 1900 there were about 150 companies 
working, large and small, employing about twelve hundred men, about one-half of whom 
are Chinese ; this does not include the claims worked by Chinese on royalty and under 
lease, which would probably increase the number of Chinese engaged in placer mining 
to over one thousand. 

John D. Graham, a resident of Atlin, gavé evidence at Victoria. He said: I 
reside at Atlin, one thousand miles from Victoria. It is reached by water by steamer 
to Skagway, railway to Bennett and then by steamer. It is a mining district, placer 
and quartz mining. There were last year engaged in mining 3,500, roughly speaking. 
During the summer the population is large ; in winter it is reduced. The population is 
all white. No Chinese or Japanese are there. There were Japanese last year, mostly 
engaged in the restaurant business. They were mostly frozen out and eot out. We 
got married women to do the work. We do it ourselves if we cannot get white women 
to doit. JI am opposed to the Chinese in the mining district because he works at 
reduced wages. He works for less and lives on less. I have lived in the Province 
since 1887. I think it would be better for the white man if the immigration of Chinese 
into the country were prohibited. There would be more openings for the white man. 
It seems to be human nature to go to the cheapest market. I know myself when I 
came here first [ could get nothing to do for the simple reason that the market was 
filled with Chinese. They work for less than I could work and live. 


“ 


. a Would it be for the benefit of the industry of placer mining to have cheap 
labour ?—A. I think it would be better to have our mines worked by white labour. The 


‘ 7 We « ro 6s yr ee = =) 7 7 ss 1 
Chinese take all they can out of the placer mines and it is almost impossible to get ‘any 
money out of them. ; 


It might be a benefit for those engaged in hydraulic mining to have cheap: labour, 
but the question is, what is cheap labour? Last year there were from eight hundred to 
a thousand men engaged in the installation and working of hydraulic plant, and the rest 
of the men were engaged in ordinary placer mining. i ‘ ; 

Q. What distinction clo you draw between the Chinese and the Japanese ?—A. I 
would rather deal with the Japanese. They are a more manly class of people. 
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Q. In your opinion are there any mining claims not being worked by reason of the 
cost of labour ’-—-A. No, sir. In some cases capital has been lacking, but I believe it 
has been provided for. In 1899 we were overstocked with men. 

The placer mines of Cariboo (except hydraulic mining on a large scale) are worked 
by Chinese ; sometimes on royalty and in some cases under leases. 

Major Charles F. J. Dupont, who owns some placer claims that are worked by 
Chinese, said : I know that hundreds, perhaps thousands, at least a considerable per- | 
centage of the Chinese in British Columbia, are engaged in work that not only does not 
interfere with white men, but produces wealth within the province. In placer mining 
the Chinese are content if they make from $1 to $1.50 a day ; white men will not look 
at that. Then the Chinese are consumers of table goods, purchase their supplies at the 
stores of white men. They purchase rubber boots, carpenters’ tools and nails. They 
are large purchasers of provisions. They travel largely by our railways and steamers. 

I have some Chinese working on royalty for me. T had sixty in my own employ 
last year. They did not make a dollar a day, yet they are quite content to do the work 
this spring. I never could have worked without the Chinese. T have a white man in 
charge of each gang of Chinamen, and he checks the produce each night. He checks 
what each man produces. Two per cent has to go to the government, and the balance 
goes to the benefit of the country. I know these men are anxious to go to work this 
spring and contracts have been made with some of them. They do not interfere certainly 
with the white men. 

I was Managing Director of a company engaged in a large work, expending about 
$400,000 on the South Fork of the Quesnel River. We paid white men $2.75 a day ; 
that was for shovel work ; skilled men we paid more. The ordinary pick and shovel 
workmen were paid that. The pick and shovel men struck for $3 a day. They were 
under the impression that we were at their mercy, and that we could not get any other 
men to perform the work, but we employed Chinese for a while, until the white men 
came to reason and were content to resume work at $2.75 a day ; then we dispensed 
with Chinese labour. 

The Honourable James Reid, senator, who has resided in Cariboo for 38 years, 
stated that placer mining is the chief industry. The Consolidated Cariboo is in that 
district. There are from five to six hundred Chinese in that district. More than one- 
half of these work their own claims. The others are cooks, gardeners, and farm 
labourers. The Chinese were employed in the Cariboo Consolidated. They gave place to 
Japanese who worked for less and were more available at that time. The Chinese have 
been there as long as I have been there. The Chinese have been useful. We could 
hardly have got along without them. I think we could do with a few more of them, 
for the present. 

Q. In what way is the Province benefitted by the Chinese working at placer min- 
ing?—A. Iam up and down all the time and I come in touch with a great many 
Chinese. Hundreds of dollars are taken out of the ground and put in circulation by 
the Chinese. A Chinese will work as long as he earns his board. He will keep along 
with the expectation of doing better. Sometimes they make from $8 to $10 a day, 
working hard all the time. Often they will not make more than their board, and they 
will still work on; but a white man will not do that. As soon as it goes below the 
ordinary wages of the country a white man quits. 1 

Q. How does the Chinese money get into circulation? —A. I find when the Chinese 
do well they live well. They buy chickens and eges and beef and pork. 

Q. Do they travel much from one place to another ?—A. They do in search of 
mining grounds. They are continually hunting up abandoned places and working them. 

All the valuable ground is worked out in placer mining. The upper part has all 
been worked out. It now requires capital to go to work and develop the deeper grounds. 
The Chinese only go down a very little distance, and it will only require mining to go 
down two or three feet to come to pay dirt. Notably has that proved to be the case in 
the Cariboo Consolidated Company. Chinese excel in pick and shovel work and in run- 
ning cars. 
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Dennis Murphy, of Ashcroft, M.L.A., says: I was born in the Cariboo country and 
lived there till I was sixteen, and am up there every summer. J am pretty familiar 
with the conditions there. The placer mines are carried on by both whites and Chinese ; 
the largest concerns by whites. The largest company there is the Cariboo Consolidated. 
They employ over a hundred ali told ; no Chinese, except cooks, but from thirty to fort 
Japs. I think there ave about 1,500 or 2,000 Chinese in the Cariboo, and about 1,000 
engaged in the placer mining. They generally work for themselves. I don’t think the 
whites employ them except for placer mining. The Chinamen are employed in the old 
worked out placers and they prospect just as whites do, and take up claims as whites 
do. 

Leicester Bonnar, of Barkerville, in the Cariboo District, said: There are no 
Japanese around Barkerville. There are from 200 to 300 Chinese according to the sea- 
son. About half work for themselves and half for wages. A Chinaman gets $2 and 
$2.25 a day and boards himself. They are not particular how long they work ; I:should 
think a twelve hour shift. Whites are paid $3 and $3.50 and board themselves. He 
would pay $30 a month for board. I was speaking of twenty mile radius from Barker- 
ville. The British white labourer—that is the permanent miner—is not interfered with 
by the Chinese. I was manager of the Cariboo Gold Fields Company. They employed 
from 60 to 180 men ; of these about 100 out of 180 were whites. That was during 
construction, Afterwards we employed about 30 whites and 15 or 20 Chinamen. ‘The 
proportion in other mines would be about the same. It is sixty miles from Barkerville 
to the Consolidated Cariboo. They employ 200 men all told; of these about 100 are 
whites and 100 Japanese. Barkerville is 286 miles by road from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Our company operated since 1895, open hydraulic, and the largest, after the 
Cariboo Consolidated. The company expended there $500,000. It is putting in plant 
now. ‘There are four or five companies adjoining. They have expended about $100,000 
apiece. Chinese labour is an absolute necessity. The length of the mining season in 
hydraulic mining is about 90 days. The men have to pay their way up. It takes four 
days each way and costs 364 from Asheroft to Barkerville and return. I am an 
Englishman. I don’t consider Chinese good citizens. My feelings are against Chinese. 
T would clear the lot out. If they are allowed they will take the field from us. They 
can live cheaper than whites. From a business standpoint I favour Chinese. From a 
citizen’s standpoint I oppose them. I think there are plenty of Chinese there now. 
Thev are trained to the business. They have been there a long time. I should say 
there are plenty in the country now. They have cleaned out the placer mines. They 
live on nothing. I think it would be a good scheme to stop Chinese taking up lands, 
and keep Canada for Canadians. Cariboo is fairly prosperous. If there was a permanent 
class of settlers it would be better for all, employers and employees. It is the permanent 
settlers we want. If they were all whites it would be far better for the country. 

Edmund B. Kerby, general manager of the War Eagle and Centre Star, says: 
My experience has extended through the Western States and Mexico, in connection 
with mines and mining work, for the last fifteen years. As to placer mines, so far as I 
have been able to learn, they seem to have gone into placer mines that white men 
thought were worked out, or would languish until finally they would accept the offer of 
Chinese gangs to work them for them, and work them in their own way. ‘They lease 
the property and pay a lump sum as a royalty. I have generally understood that a 
running royalty was unsuccessful because no one could get at the exact amount that the 
Chinese took out of the placers. All the bargaining is done by one Chinaman, and he 
deals for the gang. Tt has been considered an advantage to the owners, but I do not 
know that it has been any advantage to the district. I do not think mvself it would 
be well tu have placer mining carried out by Chinese all over the cou ntry. The Chinese 
are working placers and taking a large amount of money, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, out of the country, and that undoubtedly has an effect on the whole community. 
Perhaps it will be well to leave the placers unworked until white labour could be got 
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to work them. The Chinese ; 2¢ most of their supplies from their own people, and deal 
very little with white men. . 
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SUMMARY. 


In the early history of placer mining, after the richer claims were worked out, the 
white miners left the placer diggings in great numbers, leaving large numbers of 
Chinese, who continued to work the abandoned surface claims. In future the industry 
will depend upon the deep placer mines, which will be worked largely by machinery. 

A large part of the earnings of the Chinese in this industry have in the past been 
sent to China, and it is a question whether it would not have been better to have left 
these abandoned claims to have been worked at a later stage by machinery and white 
labour. 

There are no Chinese engaged in placer mining in the Atlin country, or the Yukon 
Territory. 

In Cariboo, Chinese have been engaged in placer mining from the commencement 
of this industry. The richer placers were worked out and the Chinese now work over 
the old claims and take up new claims, sometimes working on royalty, but mostly on 
their own account. They are largely employed in the open hydraulic mines, except in 
the Cariboo Consolidated, where Japanese and whites are employed. These mines are 
situated, many of them, 150 to 300 miles north of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
the difficulty of obtaining good white labour is very great. The mining season lasts 
only about ninety days. It takes from four to six days each way from Ashcroft to get 
in; and for a return ticket costs $64 from Ashcroft to Barkerville. 

Under the present conditions of the labour market there, the Chinese are a 
necessity. Those there are trained to the business, and are suflicient in numbers to 
meet the demand. Exclusion of further immigration of Chinese will not affect this 
industry. 


CHAPTER XI.—LODE MINING. 


This industry has steadily increased since 1887. In that year the output was 
$26,547 ; in 1892 it had reached $100,000 ; in 1893 nearly $300,000 ; in 1894 nearly 
$800,000 ; in 1895 over $2,000,000 ; 1896 over $4,000,000 ; 1897, $7,000,000 ; 1898, 
$6,500,000 ; 1899, $6,750,000 ; and in 1900 over $10,000,000. There are probably 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men engaged in that industry. No Chinese or Japanese are 
employed in the interior, and very few on the coast. 

Edmund B. Kerby, manager of the War Eagle and Centre Star, says: There are 
no Chinese or Japanese employed in those mines, nor have they ever been employed 
under my management. We have a large hotel up there in which at one time some 
Chinese were employed. They were employed in the laundry, and perhaps a couple of 
Chinese around cleaning up the bunk houses ; that was not in the mining company, or 
anything to do with the mining company. When we operated the hotel or boarding 
house we had two; the parties to whom we leased it have one as a cook. Outside of 
‘that they are not used, except for domestic service among the members of the staff. I 
have had a large experience in mines on the other side. I have never known the 
employment of any Chinese except in placer mines ; that holds good all over the coast. 
My headquarters were in Colorado, but I bad worked pretty much all through the 
Western States in connection with mines and mining work. I do not see that any 
inconvenience would result at present if no more Chinese came in. I do not think 
myself that it is for the best interests of the community to have an unlimited supply of 
Chinese or Japanese labour coming into the country. My impression is that the plan 
we have adopted in the United States has worked out fairly well. 

As to their being employed in rock or quartz mines, I have never seen the question 
raised. In the first place, their ability as miners would be rather deficient, and 
physically they are not nearly as strong as white men. Then, for another reason, their 
limited knowledge of English would make them a little harder to train as miners ; and 
I suppose were mine superintendents to think of employing Chinese underground, they 
would consider the fact that it would lead to more or less trouble with the men, who 
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would object to their being used underground. I have never seen the question raised, 
however, of employing them underground, so far as metaliferous mines are concerned. 

Bernard McDonald, manager of the British America Corporation, the LeRoy, Ke., 
&e., says: We employ between 800 and 900 men. I employ one Chinamen as a janitor 
in the office. The boarding house is leased and the cooks there employed are whites. 

There is just one Chinaman in the employ of the Company. It would make no 
difference to us if no more Chinese came in. I do not regard the Chinese as a class of 
people desirable to form the basis of the citizenship of the country. I draw a distinc- 
tion ; I think the Japanese would be preferable, because they are more progressive, and 
therefore more profitable, but my knowledge of them is not extensive. In the United 
States Chinese have not been employed to any considerable extent in the mines or in 
the industries connected with the mines. There are no Chinese employed in them that 
I know of. The mining industries have developed very fast in the United States. I 
do not think it advisable. Where these people are not employed there has not been 
any retarding of the development. The development in the Coeur d’Alene has been 
rapid and has gone on without this class of labour, and the development has gone on 
rapidly in other parts without the presente of the Chinese. Although the railways 
were built by the Chinese, I do not see why we cannot get along without these people. 
1 think it would help to get white labour here if the Chinese were not here, and then 
we would have white girls—-plenty of them. 

James Devine, secretary of the Miners Union, Rossland, says: Chinese are not 
employed in or about the mines in this vicinity. J have had experience in Colorado, 
New Mexico and portions of Arizona. They are not employed in any of the mines I 
ever worked in. I should certainly say the Government should prohibit this class of 
people from coming into the Province. They are of no benefit to the country and it 
would be a benefit to encourage the immigration of white labour. They affect all 
trades and callings, both directly and indirectly, wherever they are. They drive out 
white labour and force it to seek employment elsewhere. It drives white labour from 
the coast cities and to seek employment in the mines. Labour when driven out by the 
Chinese has to seek employment where it is most likely to find it. There is more labour 
in the city at the present time than there is a demand for. There is an overabundance 
of labour here. The supply of miners has always been equal to the demand since IT 
came to the country. They make it more difficult for white men to get employment, 
and their presence also has a depressing effect on the coast cities from which we could 
get white labour. 

The wages here compare with the wages on the other side very favourably. In 
some portions of Montana the wages are $3.50 a day ; in Washington State for skilled 
miners $3.50 a day. In portions of Montana, in the great copper mines of Butte, 
skilled and unskilled labour are $3.50 a day ; in this camp unskilled labour is $2.50 a 
day. All over the Kootenay country unskilled labour is paid $3 a day in the mine. 

There is always more labour in the country than there is a demand for. - 

_ J. B. McArthur, K.C., of Rossland, says: I have resided in Rossland since 
January 1895, when it had a population of 75. . I am interested in mining here and in 
the Siocan dis rict, the boundary district, Similkameen, Lardo and Duncan. No Chinese 
or Japanese are employed in mining in any of these districts. Where they are engaged 
at mines as cooks they are gene ally paid from $50 to $60 a month and board ; the 
second cook gets $40 a month. 

The general feeling in these districts is universal, that the Chinese shall not be 
engaged im mining or in mines at all. The view is universal that they should be further 
restricted. My opinion is that a $300 tax would practically bar out all the undesirable 
Chinese ; that is the Chinese that come into competition with white labour. I think 
what they really desire, as far as the boundary country is concerned, is practical prohi- 
bition of further Chinese immigration. Of course there are exceptions to that rule. 
Lhat would apply to the whole of the country [ have referred to, as far as I can judge. 
As to the development of mining centres, I do not think it would have affected us at all 
if there had been no Chinese. I think as the new conditions arose we would have met 
them in some way or other, but the Chinese followed the white men into all these 
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camps. I have seen three or four camps started, and the Chinese always followed the 
white men into the camps very quickly. I have about seventy men all told employed in 
the mining industry. Grand Forks, with a population of fifteen hundred, has 78 Chinese 
and 2 Japanese, —17 laundrymen, 26 cooks, 5 gardeners, 4 merchants, 26 labour ers and 
hangers on, and two prostitutes,—the largest Chinese population of any other place in 
the ‘boundary. 

I think the production of the mines justifies the mine owners in paying the rate of 
wages paid. The grade of ore is more in the boundary. They pay slightly higher wages 
to muckers ‘there Eker here, and have no trouble about labour questions there. There 
is no reason why our mining resources cannot be developed here as they are in Montana 
and other places. I certainly think it in the interest of the country to exclude the 
Chinese. 

The Honourable Smith Curtis, of Rossland, says: Iam a barrister by profession, 
but for the last two years have been engaged in mining, and not followed my pro- 
fession. JI am pretty familiar with the conditions now existing here. Jam strongly 
in favour of the exclusion of all oriental labour. My reasons are: the orientals are 
physically and mentally an inferior race, and if allowed to come into the country 
without restriction they will drive out the white population, outside of the capitalistic 
class, or they will force white people to live on the same plane as the orientals ; in 
other words, the white race would be driven out, or. be degenerated and degraded. I 
hold that a servile race, or class, is not beneficial to a white race, and that has been 
proved by the experience of having the negro in the Southern States. And the 
inferiority of the orientals to the white race in British Columbia is shown by the 
refusal of the white race to assimilate in any degree whatever with the oriental. 
The opinion throughout the country, I believe, is practically unanimous. It is almost the 
unanimous opinion of all classes that there should be no more immigration of this class 
of orientals into British Columbia. In so far as industry is concerned, I do not think 
they are at all essential or necessary. I know of no industry that would seriously suffer 
trom the exclusion of the Chinese. Its tendency is to keep white labour out of the 
country. If they were not here we would have the country populated by a very desir- 
able class of white people, who would settle and develop the country. We are a new 
country ; what we want above all things is good white labour. I may say in this coun- 
try they can afford to pay the Standard. wages. We do not shut down because we cannot 
pay the standard wages, but because we have not sufficient capital to-day to develop pro- 
perty which can afford to pay white labour, so we do not require to have low-priced 
oriental labour. We have plenty of propositions paying propositions ; the country is 
full of them, simply waiting capital intelligently apphed. 

George Allan Kirk, wholesale merchant, of Victoria, and interested in mining, 
says: Take the case of mines. A number of mines with low grade are tied up because 
of the price of labour ; there are a number of low grade mines which cannot be worked 
because of the cost of mucking and pushing. There is a mine up near Silverton with a 
very narrow vein ; consequently we cannot pay so much to get the ore out; we cannot 
afford to pay $3 a "day for doing it. The consequence is the mine is closed down and a 
number of people —one party of Scotch people—have been thrown out of employment, 
because the mine owners could not afford to pay the price demanded for labour. If the 
work was done by Chinese and Japanese it could be done for much less. The mining 
itself could be done by white miners, but the Scan labour, such as mucking, should 
be done by cheap labour such as the Chinese or ¢ Japanese. The machines could be 
worked by the white miners. I do not think that the effect of that would be that 

_ Chinese and Japanese would gradually encroach upon the white man ’s work, and get to 
~ working the machine. 

In South America the common work is done by natives and there is plenty of work 
for white men. : 

Q. What do the white men there do?—A. They oversee the natives. 

Q. There are comparatively few white men employed ?—A. There is a white man 
to oversee each gang. 
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Q. Do you think it would be in the interests of the country and. white labour to 
allow Chinese to come in without restriction—to allow them to come in in Jarge numbers 
—a, coolie class as you say !—A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think a coolie class is desirable in any country ! 
to get into manufacturing I do not see what else you can do. : 

Q. I mean in the interests of the country, do you think a coolie class is desirable? 
A, I was speaking from the standpoint of an employer. 

Q. What is the effect on white labour ?—A. I think it has a tendency to keep 
white labour down in the trades where the Chinese compete. ; 

Q. Do you think that is desirable !—A. From an employer's point of view it is. 

Henry Croft, of Victoria, says: Iam engaged in mining at Mount Sicker, forty- 
fve miles from Victoria; employ both white and Japanese labour at the mines. We 
employ only white labour in the mines, and Japanese in the sorting of ore. We employ 
from thirty to thirty-five Japanese. The boys from the town would come up and work 
for three or four weeks and then leave us suddenly. Either we had to get other labour 
or shut down. I thought about securing Japanese from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age. We secured the Japanese for that labour. We found them perfectly satisfactory 
in every way. We pay them 90 cents a day. We cannot employ white labour for the 
simple reason that trade prices will not allow it. If we were to pay labour at $2.75 a 
day, which is what I understand to be paid in the Kootenays, it would make a difference 
to us in profit of over $1,900 a year. We employ only three or four Chinese, cutting 
wood. 1am averse to Chinese and Japanese immigration, but I consider that in new 
countries like South Africa and Australia you must have cheap labour. I think there 
<3 a sufficient number of Chinese here now. I do not think it necessary to permit any 
more Chinese to come into the country ; there are enough of Chinese and Japanese here 
at present. I believe it is now like a tap ; when you want water you turn it on, and 
when you have got enough you turn it off All you have got to do is to put a per 
capita tax on the Chinese high enough to exclude them. I think the miners to be 
introduced should be men likely to become permanent residents of the country. 

Exclusion would certainly increase the immigration to this Province, but I do not 
think for some time. It will tend to make the different industries in a flourishing con- 
dition, as there would be more demand for goods of all kinds. I should advise the 
stoppage of immigration from the Orient in the future ; we have enough Oriental labour 
in the Province now. 

White labour will not come in while the Chinese and Japanese are occupying the 
place in cheap labour that they are doing at present, but with a restriction on immigra- 
tion, white labour will gradually come in here, and the Japanese will leave the country. 

Henry Crosdaile, of Nelson, says: I have been up to October last, manager of the 
Hall Mines. Iwas manager for seven years. When we were working full we had two 
hundred men. Neither Chinese nor Japanese were engaged in or about the mines. The 
head cook was not a Chinaman ; he had an assistant at times, and one or two Chinamen 
for'washing up. In my opinion the country is not fit for further restriction. I am 
speaking of this district. There is a large minority of people here who are dependent 
on the Chinese, and the Chinese in rendering them the ordinary service connected with 
gardening, washing and domestic service, do not come into contact in any way with the 
labouring classes. Tam quite willing to admit that the majority of the people here are 
opposed to any further immigration of Chinese, but I think the majority is made up of ° 
people who do not employ Chinese, nor get any benefit from their service. If you take 
the opinion of people who have been the employers of Chinese, I think you will find a 
number of them in favour of keeping the restriction as it is, and not increasing it; but 
the main point I should like to make is this: I do not see how this district—the 
existence of the Chinese that are here—in any way affects the mines or the labouring 
men in the country. They certainly do not keep down wages or come into conflict with 
them in any way whatever. They do not even get employment on the railways in this 
district. I do not regard them as a desirable race,—that is to have the full rights of 
citizens,—certainly not the right to vote, because they do not have the power of under- 
standing the form of government under which we live. They do not take any interest 


A. Well if you want 
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in it. I simply look upon them as a class of citizens that we have to make use of,— 
only fitted for the service they render. They are good servants, and law-abiding. I do 
not think they are taking the place of citizens. 

Q. Do you eopaider ‘them a factor of any importance in the development of this 
section of the country —A. No, I cannot say Ido. They are not mining, and as T say, 
in this district, any work they do does not tend to dey elop the district. “Tt i is naturally 
dependent on mining, and in a secondary degree the prosperity is dependent on the 
railway. 

Q. Is there an abundance of ordinary labour in this country —white labour?—A. Yes. 
Their wages are from $2.50 to $3.50 a day at the mines ; that is on skilled labour. 


To Mr. Wilson : 


Q. As a British subject you feel it is desirable that the Chinese and Japanese 
should be gradually excluded, but all you desire is that it should not be rapidly con- 
summated ?7—A. Yes. 


SUMMARY. 


The metalliferous mines yield the largest amount annually of any natural industry 
of the province. Out of a total yield of all minerals, including coal and coke, of over 
$16,000,000 for the year 1900, the lode mines alone yielded over $10,000, 000. The 
industry has steadily ‘increased since 1887, when the output was only $96, 547, and this 
magnificent showing has been done almost exclusively by white labour. 

The Chinese are not employed in the Kootenay or in the boundary district in 
connection with the mines, except in some instances in getting out cordwood, and as 
cooks. We heard of one mine near Yale where Chinese are ae to be employed as 
miners, and a few are employed for development work in the interior, but only to a very 
limited extent, and their employment in this industry has not appreciably affected its 
development, nor can it be said that it is dependent to any considerable extent upon 
this class of labour. They are not an important factor. 

The evidence of the large employers was to the effect that if there was no further 
immigration of this class of labour it would not retard the development of this industry. 
The opinion of those interested is almost, if not quite, unanimous in favour of excluding 
further Chinese immigration. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY (EXPORT TRADE.) 
TOTAL OUTPUT: 


By the report of the Provincial Timber Inspector of British Columbia, for the year 
ending December 31, 1900, it appears : 


There has been cut upon Crown Lands in timber..... 152,486,199 ft. 
$6 es cordwood... 19,202,900 « 
ss leaseholds in timber......... 61,140,883 « 

232,831,982 
There has been cut upon private property in timber. 9,745,641 “ 
“ as E. & N. Ry. land (so far as 
FEDORved aces coi wee 27,272,770 “ 
Tinported timbers a toto Be kes eo oh a2 6,386,077 
"43,404,488 
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The cut for the year 1899 amounted to only 217,000,000, showing an increase in 
the total output of 59,000,000 feet. The above does not include timber cut on Dominion 
lands, and only a portion of that cut on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway land. 


_TOTAL EXPORT. 


The total shipments of lumber of the British Columbia mills for export for the year 
1900 amounted to 84,210,553 feet. Of this large amount the Chemainus mills con- 
tributed 38,365,833 feet, the Hastings mills 23.873,782 feet, Moodyville mills, 19,512,- 
482 feet, the Royal City mills, New Westminster, which are under the same manage- 
ment as the Hastings Mills, 1,312,100 feet, the Canadian Pacific mills, Port Moody, 
687,353 feet; and the Northern Pacifie Lumber Company, Barnet, 659,003 feet. It 
will be seen that three mills contributed about 97 per cent of the total export. 


EXPORT FROM PUGET SOUND. 


There was a total export from Puget Sound mills of 156,857,489 feet. 
} £ ) ; 
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The Hastings Mill employs 512 men, namely, 257 in and about the mills, and 255 
in the camps. Of the men employed in and about the mills 164 are white men and 93 
Japanese. No Chinese are employed. Of the 255 men employed in the camps, 245 are 
white men, and 10 Chinese, employed exclusively as cooks and their helpers. 

The Moodyville Mill employs 110 men, of whom 60 are white men, 40 Japanese, 
and 10 Chinamen. 

The Chemainus Mill employs in and about the mills 58 white men, 55 Chinamen, 
and 56 Japanese, and in the camps, 128 white men, 19 Chinamen, and 30 Japanese. 

It will be seen from the above that the mills who do the principal export business 
employ comparatively few Chinese. 

Edmund James Palmer, manager of the Victoria Lumber Company, at Chemainus, 
said: IJ have been connected with the company for twelve years. We have in the mill 
58 whites, 55 Chinese, and 56 Japanese. The Chinese have been employed in the mill 
since February, a year ago, and the Japanese about the same time. Before that white 
men only were employed. 

In the woods we have 128 white men, 19 Chinese, and 30 Japanese. Sixteen 
Chinese are employed as water carriers in the woods. I never employed Japanese in the 
woods until three months ago. I let them a contract for grading a road. The total 
number employed by the company is 347, of whom 186 are whites. We have doubled 
the capacity of our mill. Our business is entirely export. We have to compete with 
mills on Puget Sound. We have three mills, the Hastings, Moodyville and our mill, 
doing an export business. We are the largest exporters in British Columbia. JT think 
we exported as much as all the rest put together last year. We have never carried on 
our business by white labour exctusively. It is simply impossible ; we cannot do it. I 
think there are sufficient Chinese here at present to supply all demands. I think there 
are plenty of Japanese here. 

1 do not think any business man or employer of labour, throwing all sympathy out 
of the question, but would be willing to pay a white man $2 a day rather than a China- 
man Sl. I have never found any difference of opinion as to this; that it takes three 
Chinese to do the work of two white men, and sometimes it takes two Chinamen to do 
the work of one white man in any heavy work, if not more than that. 

@. Then, do I apprehend you aright when I note you as saying you think we have 
enough Chinese here now+—A. Yes, I do think we have enough of them here now. 

Q. And speaking of your industry, you say no serious inconvenience would arise if 
no more Chinese came here?—A. I think not. White people would then move in with 
their families, and it would be a benefit to us. The change would take place gradually. 
ft would not take place all at once ; and there would be no injury to business or any 
inconvenience to speak of.... 

Q. You are satisfied if no more Chinese came in, white men with their families would 
gradually come in, and the question of labour would adjust itself7—A. Yes, I say so. 

Q. Do you think the presence of Chinese here has a tendency tc ‘prevent white 
immigration ?—A. Yes, if there were no more Chinese coming in white labour would 
soon come in this direction. That would be a positive benefit to the Province. The 
Chinese will never become citizens or assimilate, nor is it desirable. 

Q. Looking at the matter then from the standpoint of the interest of the countr : 
and not being forgetful of your own interests, what do you say? There is no question 
about it disturbing present conditions?—A. I would say that all further immigration of 
Chinese or Japanese should be prohibited. “What we have here now I think quite 
sufficient, and I think we can gradually work white labour in until we would soon have 
sufficient white labour in the country to answer all demands. 

Q. Can you compare the standard of living of the Chinese and of the white people ? 
—A. There could be no comparison between the living of the two nations. White 
people could not possibly live as the Chinese do. Very little of the money earned in 
this country by the Chinese is spent here. They send all their spare money, and that is 
more than two-thirds of their earnings, to China. We never do one dollar’s worth of 
business in a month with Chinese. They come in on the last of the month and get 


their books and their money, and they trade entirely with their own people. ‘The 
Japanese ere different. 
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We pay Chinese and Japanese from $1 to $1.25. The lowest rate of wages paid to 
whites for mill work is $2. It ranges from $2 to $8. There is one paid $8, one $6.50 
one $5, one $4.50, six at $3.50, four at $3.25, three at $2.25, two at $2.50, and the 
balance at $2. Lowest wages paid whites in the woods is from $2.25 and up to $3.75. 
When not on contract the Japanese get $1 a day. Chinese get $1.25 a day. 

I know of the Port Blakeley Mill, the Port Gamble Mill, the Ludgate Mill, the 
St. Paul and ‘Tacoma, and the Bellingham Mill Company on the Sound, With the 
exception of the Blakeley Mill, all the other mills employ whites. The Port Blakeley 
Mill is the only mill that employs Japanese. Last year, owing to the excitement as to 
the Nome gold mining, they put in 300. They have 340 working in the Port Blakeley 
Mill now; they have Japanese on the carriers, on the trimmers, and everywhere. 
These are the principal mills we have to compete with. They do not employ Chinese. 

There is a difference of one shilling and three pence to two shillings and six pence 
on freight rates between all Puget Sound points and British Columbia in favor of Puget 
Sound. It does not make any difference whether we are shipping to India, China or 
the Cape ; they make that difference in the rate per one thousand feet. They claim the 
cause of it is extra pilotage charges on this side, the extra cost of supplies on this side 

from what they cost on the other, and sick mariners’ benefit. That applies to the rate 
on sailing vessels. They have to pay extra pilotage, they tell us, and sick mariners’ 
benefits on this side. The pilotage would not amount to $50 on one million feet. The 
bulk of the ships carrying lumber are owned in California, and they have used that as a 
leverage to force the ships over there. 

Q. What are your other disadvantages?—A. The freight rates, then they have a 
market, a home market that is very wide, they can ship lumber that we cannot ship. 
They can ship anything that is five or six feet long to the eastern market that we have 
to burn up as we cannot find any market for it here. We have no market for lumber 
less than sixteen feet long. Their machinery costs them considerably less. <A large 
portion of the machinery we use is American machinery. They have also a preference 
of from thirty-six to thirty-seven cents a thousand feet by freight vessels. 

The average cost of towing on Puget Sound is forty cents, on this side it is $1, but 
we have an advantage being nearer the raw material. 

The Americans have a market for everything they cut, no matter how short it is or 
how inferior it is. The strongest competition we have is from the State of Oregon. 
Their labour is white; their common labour gets $1.75 a day without board, their - 
lowest class $1.65 a day. Living is cheaper over there, at least fifteen per cent lower 
than here. In Washington the general run of labour is $1.75 for common ordinary 
labour around the mill. Men sometimes only get 51.50 a day; boys cleaning up, $1 a 
day. 

Q. What proportion of your hands will be employed in the manufacture of rough 
lumber ?—A. At the present time J have none. We have two or three cargoes and not: 
a. bit of rough lumber in them. European cargoes take more rough lumber. South 
Africa takes nothing but rough lumber; Melbourne takes rough lumber; Adelaide 
takes ten per cent manufactured and ninety per cent rough lumber; Sydney varies 
from ten to twenty per cent of rough lumber ; China takes a small percentage of dressed 
lumber. They take a great deal of rough lumber. In acargo of one million feet they 
will take twenty thousand feet of dressed lumber ; while the countries of South America 
take quite a percentage of dressed lumber. It would depend on the cargoes ordered 
whether we run the planers or not. 

The witness further dealt with the labour aspect of the question as follows : 

I would rather take white labour and pay them twenty-five cents a day more and 
take my chances of competition with the other side. If I could get white men to come 
with their families and stay here I would rather have them than any Chinese or 
Japanese. 

Q. Would it be possible to get white labour in the east to supply your demands ?— 
A. T am not familiar with the labour market in eastern Canada, but in Wisconsin and 
Michigan our Company are operating quite a number of mills. In the summer time the 
men work in the mills and in the winter time they work in the woods, and they stay 
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there with our companies year in and year out. They live there because they have 
steady work and they are generally men with families, but here the white labour who 
operate the mill, at least at Chemainus, are a floating population. They have run away 
from ships or have been unsuccessful in mining, and they come here to make a little 
start again. As soon as the fishing opens on the Fraser they will leave to go and catch 
salmon. ‘They expect to make more money, whether they do it or not. They leave us 
with very little warning. I would not take a contract and depend upon them. 

Swedes and Norwegians are employed in a number of mills on the other side. You 
cannot bring them over here, at least I do not think they would come., If the Chinese 
were not allowed to come in any more I would take chances of getting steady and satis- 
factory white labour. We are an export mill and largely dependent on our shipping 
facilities. One ship will make a passage in 21 days and another will take 90 days for 
the same passage, and there are times when we are out of ships and we have to close 
down. Whenever we had to close down the white men would leave us. In January 
something like $4,411 was expended simply in holding my skilled labour together. JI do 
not think there would be any difficulty in getting married men to come here if there 
were no Chinese or Japanese here. I think it is the proper way to solve the problem. 
t think that bringing white men and their families here would finally lead to the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese and Japanese. I do not claim that Chinese is cheap labour. We 
have no great advantage in having the Chinese. : f nies t 

The remedy I suggest is stop the Chinese coming in and offer some inducements for 
the surplus good white labour of the east to come out here. If I had my choice I 
would have Norwegians and Swedes with large families. We cannot pay more than $2 
a day and compete with the mills on the other side. We would be better able to com- 
pete if we could sell all the lumber we produce, short and long. If we could get them 
to stay for a little while and get married and get to raising vegetables for themselves, 
they would soon stay with us. 

If we could not get cheap labour we would have to close down, but I do not think 
that is likely to occur. I think we could get white labour to supply the demand. 

If it were generally known throughout the east that this was not a Province 
devoted exclusively to Chinese cheap labour, if it was understood there was a prohibi- 
tion on Chinese labour coming into this country, [ am almost certain enough of white 
labour would come in. I do not know positively that it would come in, but if there 
was a call for labour the railroads would offer cheap rates, and white people would then 
come to the coast. It is a serious problem. There are quite enough Chinese here. I 
can get all I want without any difficulty. I apprehend no danger at all from there not 
being enough Chinamen. 

The wage has got to be regulated by the price of the manufactured product. Every- 
thing is more prosperous when you are paying big wages and getting more for your 
product. If they have a good market in the United States they are not likely to com- 
_ pete with us over here. I employ Mongolian labour from interest. Chinese and J apanese 
will never take the place of white men in cutting timber. They are no good in the 
woods. 

If you want to improve the stock ina country you import good stock from the 
east or from other countries. If you are figuring to settle up a community and open 
up the country Japanese are no good. In the east eighty per cent of the men are mar- 
ried and have their families with them. ; 

We will say for instance we want to employ thirty on the wharf. TI have got to 
have thirty men for the work before I can go on at all. No white man will work with 
Chinese. We have got to put in all Chinese or all white men. Jf we had a class of 
Jabour coming in here who would not consider it a degradation to work at menial work 
there would be no difficulty. At the present time the demand for white labour is far 
in excess of the supply. We do not want a servile class here. There is a dignity in 
all kinds of honest labour. j 

The American lumber trade has not be 
Chinese. They seem to be able to compete 
benefit of low-priced Chinese and Japa 
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has come in and taken the place of Chinese and Japanese labour over there. At the 
time they had trouble with the Chinese, the export of lumber did not amount to more 
than fifteen million feet, and to-day that has increased to two hundred million feet. 
Exclusion certainly would dono harm here. J think it would be of great benefit. I 
am in favour of total exclusion. I think we have enough of the Chinese here now. 

Richard H. Alexander, manager of the Hastings mill owned by the British Col- 
umbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., says: We employ all together in and around the 
mill and in connection with it, 257 hands, and in connection with the camps, 255, total 
512; in the mill 164 whites, no Chinese, 93 Japanese. The whites’ duties are in con- 
nection with the operation of the machines and marking. The Japanese are employed 
in and about the mill trucking lumber and piling it. Japanese are paid from ninety 
cents to $1.25 a day. White men run from 540 to $45 a month. Five sawyers from 
S4 to $5 a day ; and files, there are five of them, paid $7 a day. Some other men are 
paid from $3.25 to $3.50. Ofthe men in camp 245 are whites, the rest are Chinese cooks, 
ten altogether ; no Japanese. Average wage for white $2.25 to $2.50 per day ; over- 
seers a good deal more ; Chinese cooks possibly 540 or $45 a month. 

I may say in connection with the mill there is another matter that can be 
fairly included ; when we have three vessels at the wharf we generally employ about 
fifty stevedores. They do not figure on our pay rolls because we do not employ them 
directly, although they ave as much a part of the business as the others. They are one- 
third or one-fourth Indians ; the others are whites. 

The Japanese are all in inferior positions with the exception of the lath mull, at 
which there are six or seven of them at the cut-off saws and trimmers. We first engaged 
them twelve years ago. We have always had in the mill a certain proportion of cheap 
labour. In the early days we had Indians. ‘They gradually got off from working in 
the mills and we replaced them by Chinese. On account of the strong feeling against 
the Chinese we discontinued them, and we have since been using the Japanese, but we 
have always had a proportion of inferior or cheap labour in and about the mill. The 
Indians were not crowded out by either the Chinese or Japanese. They worked for less 
but they got their board, and that would make their wages equal to $l a day. At that 
time we had an Indian ranch close to the mill, and the Indians all found work in the 
mill. That ranch was removed and they went and lived on the other side of the Inlet. 
Another reason may have been that during the construction of the railway they could 
get more profitable work with the contractors. There is this difficulty about the Indians, 
you cannot have them steadily ; you cannot get them to work steady. 

Japanese are steadier than the Indians and they are stronger in some cases. A 
Chinaman will go along like a machine and do the same work every morning until night 
at the same rate, steady as a machine, but the Japanese has got more spirit, and if he 
sees the machine crowding him he will put on a spurt and keep the machine clear. The 
Chinaman will let the machine block up and will want another man to help him. ‘The 
Japanese is better for the work than the Chinese in the way I mention. 

I have resided in the country 40 years, over 31 years here. In 1862 there were 
Chinese in the country, most of them had come from California. They worked in laun- 
dries, market gardens and in domestic service. A great many of them were engaged in 
placer mining up the river. 

Q. Speaking of the Chinese exclusively, do you think there are sufficient in the 
country now to meet the requirements, or to meet the demands +/—A. I do not desire to 
say anything about them. My desive is to confine myself to my own business, what I 
know. 

Q. Are you in favour of further immigration of the Chinese ?+—A. I think that in- 
formation should come from some person who employs them, . 

The question is that we have always had a certain amount of cheap labowr in con- 
nection with the operation of the lumber industry. It is quite possible that white labour 
would be generally profitable if we could get it under the same conditions, but as I 
understand the question of restriction, the object is to replace oriental labour with 
white labour. 
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As it is at present the white men cannot work at the rate of wages that the Japan- 
ese do. Now if the Japanese were replaced by white labour at a higher rate of wages, 
on the industry there can be but one result ; we would either have to raise the price of 
the article produced or shut down the manufacture altogether. In our case the article 
manufactured has to be exported. It has to meet competition in the markets of the 
world with the same commodities of other places ; and not only that, but in the opera- 
tion of your trade there must be sufficient remuneration to pay interest on the capital 
invested. We find we have not even our own domestic market to ourselves. We find 
owing to the present state of the industry that we are subjected to the competition of lum- 
ber coming in from the United States, which comes into Canada free of duty. In the 
United States they manufacture lumber under conditions which are better than ours. 
We have to pay duties on owr supplies, on all that we use; machinery and tools, whilst 
they do not pay any duty, and we have to come into competition with lumber produced 
there under cheaper labour. We may have a little cheap labour here, such as the 
Japanese give, but against that we have to put the cost of transportation and other ad- 
vantages we do not possess. It is not in our power to increase the price of lumber. We 
cannot obtain the white labour at such a low rate of wages as would enable us to com- 
pete. We have to look very carefully for the white labour we want. The Japanese 
supply the want of the proportion of cheap labour that is necessary to compete in the 
markets of the world, The point is this: we have always had a certain proportion of 
cheap labour, and in order to compete successfully we must have it, and having that 
cheap labour we are enabled to employ white men in the higher branches of the 
industry. 

Allow me to impress on the Commission again that if the Japanese are replaced at 
a higher rate of wages in the manufacturing of lumber there can be no other result but 
one : we would have to raise the price of the article produced, or go-out of the business. 

Of the total number of men employed, %12, there are in round figures eighty per 
cent. of whites as against 20 per cent. orientals, and if you include the fifty men I have 
spoken of in the loading of ships, the proportion of whites will be still greater. Of the 
percentage stated the whites received eighty-eight per cent. of the wages and the orien- 
tals not twelve per cent. The proportion, you will see, is about one J apanese to four 
white nen and the four men get seven-eighths of the wages, . 

in connection with our business at the Hastings mill, the total wages paid last 
year was $277,376.15, out of which the whites received $245,369.35 and the orientals 
331,806.80, and, as I have already said, if you include the men working in the ships it 
will be still more for the whites. Every ship will average more than a million feet, 
and at that average the wages paid will be more than $1,000 on every ship. It seems 


to me it is for you gentlemen to judge whether it be advisable by doing away with this 
factor of cheap labour to risk the stoppage of the industry, and not only hazard the 
large amount of money there is invested, but hazard the employment of the white peo- 
ple. Whether for the sake of excluding one Chinese or one J apanese you would run the 
risk of throwing out of employment four white men with all the families dependent on 
them, and they pay more money away for supplies. It is with no feeling of hostility at 
all to the white men that I state this. I do not think the subject has ever been fairly 
placed before the intelligent workmen of this province. It is all very well for those 
who do not know anything about the industry to say there will be no injury to any 
trade or calling by the exclusion of the J apanese, and that no industry would be incon- 
venienced if the Japanese were replaced by white people, and that the industry should 
be allowed to go rather than that Japanese should be employed in it, but I do not think 
they understand what they are saying, with all due candour. 

__ You may ask me if there is not sufficient margin to allow high wages to be paid. 
I will just give you an example of that from a letter that only came to me yesterday. 
I got a letter dated April 19 from a prominent lumber purchaser, who writes saying 
that his firm is about buying a cargo at $8.50 on the American side, less two and a half 
and two and a half, or about $8.09 net; that is the cost they tell me on the American 
side. The vessel we should use, should we secure the contract, for carrying the lumber 
would have to get one shilling and threepence extra for coming to this port, coming to 
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our mill, so the writer of the letter sets forth ; deducting this, say 50 cents from $38.09, 
leaves $7.79 that the lumber can be purchased for on the American side. The writer 
of the letter says: ‘If you will sell us this cargo at the same price, say $7.79 per thous- 
and, we will give you the preference.’ Now there is the true position of the lumber in- 
dustry at the present time. 

Now, the logs to-day at the different camps are held at $5 a thousand ; the towage 
will be 75 cents a thousand. I may say that is low. The Government get a royalty of 
50 cents a thousand ; throw that all together and it makes $6.25; taking that from 
$7.80 it leaves $1.55. Now, then, that gives you an answer to the question whether 
the industry is able to pay more, is able to increase the cost of manufacture. Now, if 
you take the 93 Japanese that we at present use in the Hastings mill and replace them 
with white labour, it would necessitate an increase in the cost of production of $93 a 

day ; if you divide that by the amount produced per day it will raise the cost of pro- 
duction on the average 70 cents per thousand feet. Now, there is no mill in British 
Columbia that under present conditions could afford to increase the cost of production 
70 cents per thousand feet and operate successfully financially. 

Q. You have not given us the cost of the management of the mill?—A. Well, Tam 
not going to give away our business to the publhe. 

Q. What kind of lumber was that /—-A. It is an ordinary merchantable cargo of 
lumber. . 

T am not at liberty to state the name and authority of that letter. It is a private 
letter. The writer cannot be obtained to give evidence ; he is not in the country. I 
will show it to the Commissioners and convince you that it is a bona fide letter. It is 
from a perfectly well-known man, from a real purchaser, and the quality of timber is the 
ordinary timber sold in the market, not a low quality, not at all. We cut a higher 
grade as well. We cut the lower grade also. It is piled up in our yards and we cannot 
get rid of it. 

(The letter referred to was shown to the Commissioners.) 

We ship lumber as far east as Nova Scotia, and we can only ship the better class, 

the higher grades, as it is the only lumber that we can afford to pay freight on for the 
east. There one of the great competitors that we have is the pitch pine that comes from 
the Southern States, which is manufactured by the aid of cheap labour of the negroes in 
Georgia and Carolina. We have to pay $20 a thousand between here and the eastern 
provinces, and we have got to compete with that lumber produced in the east by labour 
secured at very low wages. If we send to South Africa or Australia we are brought 
into competition with lumber from the Baltic, manufactured under much more favourable 
conditions as to cost than we can possibly command. In Sweden or Norway they pay a 
sawyer 4 kroner a day, equal to $1.05, the ordinary labour 54 cents. These figures I 
got from a Norwegian captain. A man with a family can live very comfortably there 
on from 40 to 54 cents a day. ‘hen, again, I see in the mercantile reports that from 
the Baltic to Melbourne a vessel will get 65 shillings per thousand feet. In South 
Africa we will be on something like equal terms. 
T think we exported out of the province last year about thirty million feet, including 
what went east, and exported out of the country twenty-four million feet. It may be a 
coincidence and nothing more, but you will find that the mills employing the largest 
number of orientals did the biggest export trade. We had to refuse business continually 
last year because the price offered was too low for us to sell our lumber. I do not think 
the oriental question is a matter of sentiment at all, it is a matter of interest. In order 
to employ a large number of whites we have to employ a large proportion of cheap labour 
wherever it comes from, whether white, black or yellow. Our principal foreign markets 
are Europe, Australia, China, Chili, Peru and Africa. For the last year there has been 
very little business done with Africa. There is a very weak demand in the foreign 
markets at the present time. The producing capacity of the oldest lumber mills to-day 
is largely in excess of the demand. AQ ; 1 

Principally rough lumber is shipped to China. ‘The trade is Increasing with Japan. 
The Japanese are going into sbip-building and they are importing sizes of lumber that 
they cannot get anywhere else but on this coast. Their trade is well worth cultivating 
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There is less con:petition in China and Japan than in any of the other countries. The 
only competition we have there is with our friends on Puget Sound. They ship more 
than we do. The things that enter into the cost of production of lumber to-day we pay 
higher for here. We pay higher for all mill supplies. All our supplies to our camps 
we pay more for. We have railroads with regular locomotives on regular standard track, 
and we use what are called donkeys for hauling out timber by a wire rope on a drum, 
using for that purpose steam power. At one camp we had four and a half miles of rail- 
road, at another we had three miles. These rails are being lifted wp and put into other 
places as the camp is worked out. We have all the modern means at our command, 
both for getting out logs and for manufacturing lumber at the mill. Our waste of 
lumber is not greater than on the other side. They get their supplies cheaper and they 
have a market for all they produce, which we have not, which makes a very material 
difference. 

I do not think there is a mill in British Columbia as advantageously situated as 
ours ; at the present time we have access to the sea, and we have good railway comnuni- 
cation. The railway runs into the yard. . 

I do not agree with Mr. Palmer’s statement that he would be able to continue 
business even if they had to employ white labour exclusively. i 

Toe question of freight rates is an intricate one. A very important matter that is 
taken into consideration by vessels coming from the Baltic, is, that if there is a possibility 
of securing a return cargo to Europe they will take a very low rate to bring lumber. 

The head offices for vessels are in San Francisco and they work it up as against 
British Columbia. If a man wants to load a vessel in British Columbia he would want 
one shilling and threepence to two shillings and sixpence more than he would want on 
the other side. The only remedy that I can see for that is by the government facilitating 
the building of vessels on our own side. There is a subsidy paid by the United States, 
« bonus for their vessels. I think it is one and a half per ton for the first 1,500 miles, 
and one per ton for each additional 100 miles ; that is on the registered tonnage. 

You say how did we compete with the Americans in the years gone by. There is 
this difference in the freight and the duty and other things that act against us that we 
cannot get the same prices for the lumber. The mills over there have come to some 
arrangement between themselves as to prices. 

Q. Does the Canadian Pacific Railway give as low rates to the east as those given 
by the American railroads to the mills on the Sound ?—A. I think they do to given 
points. 

We are barely living now, barely making a profit. When there was excitement in 
Vancouver about the Chinese and the men objected to them, we got white cooks in the 
camp at English Bay, and in a few days the men ran them out. 

If it did not increase the cost of production we would rather have white men, I 
do not approve of these people coming in here as citizens. I would prefer to see our 
country peopled by our own race, from a national standpoint. 

If you want to know my opinion from a political aspect I say personally I should 
rather prefer to have white men as citizens. TI would not like to see the Chinese and 
Japanese obtain the franchise. [ would not like to see our ‘country governed by them. 
LT should not like to see any further immigration of them to enter into competition with 
white men. They could not adapt themselves to our political economy. From: the 
standpoint of sentiment IT would prefer our people to the orientals, 

_ . Do you think there would be an increase of wages if there was practical exclu- 
slon,—increase of wages to the Chinese and J apanese themselves 7—A. I do not think 
mmediately, but I think it would have that result before very long. I do not think it 
would be brought about immediately, but as the number eradually decreased and there 
were no more coming in, those here would ask for more wages. 

T have objection to the Chinese and Japanese becoming citizens. Tswould prefer if 
it were possible to have all the work done by white labour, by our own people. I should 


not like to see the Chinese assimilate. That would not apply possibly with equal force 
to the Japanese. . 
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I really think the mill men in British Columbia would be perfectly willing to com- 
pete with United States if our lumber was permitted to go in there as their lumber is 
permitted to come in here. : 

There has always been an objection from the earliest time in British Columbia to 
the Chinese. People do not like them; that is the amount of it. The Japanese do 
assimilate to a greater extent than the Chinese. 

I produce a statement of shipments of lumber from British Columbia and Puget 
Sound to the various points mentioned in it. It is made up from the figures in the 
Trades Journal, which I think will be found to be correct. I may say the markets in 
Sandwich Islands are not included in that, and the California market shipments, which 
would increase it a great deal more. 

John G. Woods, superintendent of the Moodyville Sawmill Company, Vancouver, 
says: We employ 110 men, 60 whites and about 10 Chinese and 40 Japanese. We pay 
whites $30,840 or $50 and up to $140 for foremen per month ; Japanese 90 cents a day 
and their board, and from that up to $1.25 a day. Their board by the year costs 33 
cents per day per man. 

Five or six of the Chinese are engaged as cooks and in gardening, the other five 
Chinese are at contract work, doing the lathwork and the pickets.. They work the 
machine just as well as whites. We have a Japanese edger man, and the Japanese run 
the trimmers ; formerly that work was done by white men. When Japanese leave we 
put on white men. There is no absolute rule about having whites or Japanese to do 
the work. I think that is all. Japanese will do as much work as whites at less wages. 

T see no reason why the Japanese will not be able to do any work a white man can 
do where cleverness is required. 

T would very much prefer white men if the conditions were equal. Sometimes the 
Japanese leave us; during the fishing season they will pull out and leave us short- 
handed. 

I have not gone into the question of immigration sufliciently to give you an opinion 
worth anything. To my mind there is no fear of the Japanese encroaching on the 
industry and getting the work from the white men. I think their proportion is about. 
right now. I do not think there is any fear whatever of the lumber industry going 
into the hands of the Japanese. We would shut the mill down before that came about. 
The Japanese are only engaged in the lower class of labour, just the cheap labour. 
There are not many white men hunting for work who want to work. if we had not 
Chinese I guess we could fill all the positions in the mill with white men, we could get 
them here. 

Q. Why not get them now?—A. Because we could not run the mill, unless we 
could do it and lose money. For positions filled by Japanese at $1.25 a day we would 
have to pay a white man perhaps $15 a month more. 

I think if we had to pay $750 a month more than now, the mill would be shut 
down, or the white men would have to scale down thew wages. 

The price of logs eight or nine years ago was just about the same as they are now. 

For the lastfive years the Moodyville Mill has just about held level without the owners 
getting one cent of interest. Previous to that the mill lost largely. It is not in as 
good a position for the foreign trade as the Hastings Mill, because they have local trade 
as well as foreign trade. We work for the foreign trade. There are about forty cargo 
mills on the coast. 

It may be here noted that the three witnesses above referred to represent eighty- 
one and a half millions of the total export of eighty-four millions. The further evidence 
bearing upon this branch of the trade is very short. The evidence of the witnesses here 
quoted will be given at greater length when we come to deal with the local and eastern 
trade. 

Robert Jardine, local manager of the Royal City Planing Mills, New Westminster, 
says: There are a great many export mills on the Sound. The lumber from those 
mills, not suitable for the foreign market, 1s disposed of in California, Hawaii and 
Alaska. From the reports from there I understand they are making money ; making 
good profit all along the line. We could produce as cheaply in this country if there was 
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no tariff entering into the cost of production. Our timber is as easily gotten out as it 
is on the other side. I would prefer to see the Americans throw down their tariff wall F 
that would be more important than the difference in the cost of production. 

Q. If that condition prevailed would you be able to dispense with oriental labour 3 
that is if you were put on the same footing as American lumbermen?—A. If we had 
white people here to fill their places, no doubt it would have a tendency in that 
direction. 

As to the export business, we have shipped a few cargoes from here. At the 
present time we employ 266 men in the mill, shingle mill, factory, steamboats and 
logging camps, and in the machine shop and sash and door factory, 180 white, 57 
Chinese and 29 Japanese. We find white men more adapted for the work in the woods. 
Chinese and Japanese have never been employed in the mills in what you call skilled 
labour, except as shingle sawyers and packers. We employ Chinese in packing shingles 
exclusively. 

Henry Depencier, manager of the Northern Pacific Lumber Company, situated at 
Barnet, nine miles up the Inlet from Vancouver, says: We employ 91 men at present, 
of whom 45 are white and 46 Japanese. We do not employ Chinese ; we never em- 
ployed them. I think two good white men will do as much work ina day as three 
Japanese will do. I prefer the white men. IT have been engaged in business 34 years, 
formerly in the Ottawa Valley. 

We have shipped two vessel loads to Australia, and we have shipped some lumber | 
to Ontario and some to Quebec; they come to us for lumber they cannot get there. I 
am manager for the Maclaren Ross Lumber Company on the Fraser River. It has a 
capacity of 150,000 feet a day. It onl y van for a few months and put out a few cargoes. 
It was shut down because the market was not good, and they thought they could not 
run it profitably. 

Q. Not even with Chinese or Japanese labour?—A. I don’t think they could 
at all. 

Q. It was not the labour question at all?—A. Not at all. 

J. A. Sayward, of the Sayward Lumber Mills, Victoria, says: Our market is prin- 
cipally local. We have exported lumber to Australia, China, Japan, Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. We are in competition with the United States in all the places I have 
meritioned. ‘We haye not continued shipping, because we have enough trade at home. 

Andrew Haslam, Mill owner of Nanaimo, says: If no more Chinese or J apanese 
were permitted to come in I do not think it would cause any injury to my own business 
individually ; as I am situated now it would not cause me any injury I think. If I had 
to go into the foreign trade and had to compete with the low wages of other countries 
it might hamper me. I think we have enough of Chinese here now. As far as my 
knowledge goes as to other industries in the province, I think they could get all the 
labour they required for any length of time, but they will be better able to speak for 
themselves ; but the largest exporter of lumber I find is not in ¢ 
more of the Chinese to come in. There is enough here to supply all demands for some 
time to come. I think I am in touch with the other lumbermen in the country. I 
think I know the conditions under which they do their business. I do not think it can 
be considered a profitable business at the present time; there is no particular reason 
but the dullness of trade. I have tried to make clear what reasons I have ; the 
increased cost of everything that comes into the production of lumber, and apart from 
that is the excessively high freights. Freights from British Columbia to any foreign 
port are very high, and in addition to the general high freights there is a specific charge 
made on lumber from every part of British Columbia of sixty cents per thousand feet of 
lumber, giving the Puget Sound men an advantage to that extent. The ship owners 
contend that the harbour dues and the pilotage and customs dues are higher in British 
Columbia than they are on Puget Sound, and that it is worth sixty cents per thousand 
to make the freights equal to the ship owners. They have a large field of their own for 
lumber ; they have a larve number of vessels of their own, and a great many of the 

charters are made through San Francisco people, and I have understood and J. believe 
it is a fact that our dues are higher, and to start with, we must pay sixty cents more per 


avour of allowing any 
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thousand in order to get a vessel at all. Apparently the shippers on Puget Sound con- 
trol the shipping at present. There is an attempt to blame the people of British 
Columbia that the charges are higher than on Puget Sound. There is a great deal of 
lumber at the present time cannot be shipped at all, owing to the excessive freight rates. 

If all the mills employed exclusively white labour at the present rate of wages I do 
not believe there would be a cargo shipped out of British Columbia profitably in a year. 
With a foreign trade, where you are competing with the lumber and‘ the cheap compe- 
tition of other countries, of course you are governed by the cost in those countries. If 
we are allowed an open market to purchase our supplies it would be even more effective 
than a duty upon American lumber. If they allowed me to have the articles in free of 
duty I will guarentee to employ nobody but white men about my mill and in my camp. 

John V. Cook says: I was tally man and inspector in the Hastings Mill, of which 
Mr. Alexander is manager, up to last Saturday. Have been thirty years in the lumber 
business, eleven years in this country and prior thereto in the province of Quebee. I 
have worked seven years at the Hastings Mill. The Japanese have increased at the 
Hastings Mill. The Chinese and Japanese take the place of white labour. There 
would be sufficient white labour to replace the Japanese and Chinese. I judge this 
from the amount of white labour I see applying at the Hastings Mill and refused. I 
have seen as many as ten or fifteen a day apply, and some days only one or two for 
common labour, more especially during the last eighteen months, but more or less all 
the time I was there. ‘he last two or three days before I left they applied to the mill 
foreman. There are a great many white labourers unemployed. 

TI favour further restriction of the Chinese and Japanese. My idea is the Japanese 
are more dangerous to the white man than Chinese in the lumber business. I don’t 
think the 8100 prevents the Chinese from coming in very much. I would exclude more 
coming in of the working class, because I think we have enough white labour to do the 
work they are doing. If we had not enough I would still exclude them. I would try 
to get white labour from other countries. I don’t think they are a benefit to the 
country. I would not like to see the Japanese and Chinese mix with the whites. As 
far as [ can see it is not true that mills cannot run without cheap labour. I think the 
mills can run altogether with white people. You can employ Japanese at $1 and whites 
at $1.50 a day. I think sufficient whites at $1.50 could be employed and the difference 
in work would compensate a great deal. Two whites will do as much as three Japanese, 
or perhaps four, in handling lumber. I have heard it said that if they did not employ 
Japanese, and they left the country, the whites would get saucy and go on strike, or 
something of that kind ; that is what some of the mill men told me. I had nothing to 
do with engaging the men. They came to me first ; I was tally man and handy to men 
coming into the mill, and I sent them on to the foreman. There seems to be a good 
many idle men. For two months in the summer not so many come for a job. 

I was in the mill business on my own account in the province of Quebec. I had a 
large experience. I paid from $1 to $1.10 a day. 

From what I can figure out, from their own admissions, they must have considerable 
of a profit: I refer to the statement of Mr. Alexander. J read the account that Mr. 
Alexander gave us to the cost of logs got out for the Hastings Mill; that amounted to 
$6.25 a thousand. Then Mr. Alexander went on to show, to figure up the cost of pro- 
duction, and the whole amounted to something like $7.80 a thousand. He figured that 
the margin between $6.25 and that was very small, but he forgot to say he would get 
25 cents a thousand from the government rebate. I know that up to the first of the 
year they got a rebate of 25 cents a thousand from the government. Some say they 
get it now, and some say they do not. That is what zi understand. I simply take Mr. 
Alexander’s figures, what he is reported to have said, and draw my conclusions from 
that. At the same time, when he read from a letter to the Commission something 
about $7.80 being offered by some firm on the other side for av cargo of lumber, he for- 
got to tell you that that was for the cheapest kind ot lumber in the cargo, and at the 
same time there would be a large quantity shipped in that cargo that would bring over 
$20 a thousand. They would be well paid for sawing, that is, with ab rebate. He 
figured that the logs cost him $6.25, now you can figure it out for yourself ; it is a very 
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easy calculation. That would leave a margin of $1.80 on that particular class of lumber, 
which is the lowest class of merchantable lumber. N ow, the selected lumber he would 
get a much higher price for, and there is a quality of lumber that is superior to what is 
called ‘selected lumber,’ and he would get a still higher price for that. I am figuring 
on what you would get for the lowest class of lumber ; the margin on that would be as 


I say, $1.80. As to the cost of cutting the log into lumber, I would Say it costs about - 


31.10 from the time you take the logs into the mill and have it cut into lumber and put 
on board the ship; that would leave a margin of profit on the lowest class of lumber of 
70 cents a thousand feet ; that would be the profit on the lowest class of lumber put out 
by the Hastings mill.. In vessels Joading at the Mills I understand the captain makes a 
bargain with the stevedores for loading and he pays for the loading. The lumber is sup- 
posed to be taken on the wharf ; It goes right out of the mill on to the wharf. If there 
is no vessel there to load, the lumber is piled on the whart. They ship merchantable, 
select, and clear lumber—three classes of lumber. Merchantable is sound rough lumber, 
sound knots ; in merchantable lumber some few knots are allowed and perhaps a little 
sap and a little waney. In select lumber but very few knots are allowed, and no sap is 
allowed and no waney. Clear lumber is lumber that has no knots and is not affected 
by sap in any way. They ship lumber from 16 to 40 feet in length, sometimes under. 
They would not ship as short as 6 feet. They would not ship much short lumber in a 
year, that is for the foreign trade. There might be a hundred thousand feet of lumber 
shipped, in lengths of from 6 to & feet, and then there would be quite a quantity shipped 
in lengths of from 12 to 15 feet ; most ships take a good deal of that. The most of the 
lumber shipped would be merchantable lumber, the next would be select lumber, and 
the smallest quantity would be clear lumber, and the prices would go up accordingly, I 
Should say there would be 88 a thousand difference between merchantable and select 
lumber. I have allowed quite enough in $1.10 for labour and cutting ; I did not figure 
on the cost of machinery separately. ‘The proportion for repairs would be so small I 
did not figure on that. “There is a proportion to be charged for wear and tear of the 
machinery, and so on, but in the working of a large mill like the Hastings Mill that 
proportion is very small. 

A\s to interest on the money invested, the $1.10 ought to cover all that, and there is 
the cost of office work and management so-called, all that has to be taken into account to 
get at the cost of production of the lumber ready for Shipment. The Company get their 
logs as cheap as any other Company, they run camps of their own, they run their own 
stores, have their own tow boats, and everything else. I made out the price of the 
outside prices ¢iven by Mr. Alexander. | think they can be taken as very outside figures 
at that; that is, they are working figures, no mistake about that. There is towage to 
be added perhaps. They have insurance. I -think 70 cents is too much to cover 
incidentals in what we call rough lumber. He figures, if he did not employ Japanese, 
on an increase in the sawing of his lumber of 70 cents, I cannot see how he can possibly 
make that out. He admits he employs 93 Japanese at an average of $1. Another mill 
man has admitted that two white men do as much as three J apanese on an average. 
We will replace those 93 J apanese with 70 white men at $1.50 a day, the amount would 
be $105. The difference between 93 Japanese at $1 and the 70 white men at $1.50 a 
day would be $12. The mill turns out 140,000 feet a day, so my figuring out is, if he 
employs white men he would only raise the cost at the outside, 10 cents a thousand 
feet. There should be no off days. That would include accidents that are not paid for 
by the insurance. The mill was idle by reason of fire once for nine months, 

As to the lowest grade of lumber, I know what the others are sold for, I know of 
another cargo of lumber where the average price was $8.50 for 16 to 24 feet lengths of 
rough lumber. TI do not wish to give you anything but what you can rely on. From 
16 to 32 feet, $8.75, from 33 to 40 feet $9.25, that was all merchantable lumber. Select 
lumber in that cargo was $12. There was no clear lumber in that. That was in the 
month of March last month. That is not hearsay, I saw the figures. That was the 
Moodyville Sawmill Company, I tallied the ship. It was for the foreign market and 
was shi pped on board the vessel. The price of lumber does not vary very much in the local 
market, it may vary a good deal in the foreign market, have not seen the prices of 
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any other cargo. I tallied the ship in the month of March. I cannot give you the 
name of the ship just now. I expect to work at some of the mills again, and perhaps 
if I get too particular I will not get a job. 

Q. What was the name of the ship +—A.. The Tregethof I think. The cargo 
was for South America. 

I did not quit the mill of my own accord. I had some misunderstanding with the 
_ mill foreman, not with regard to wages or with regard to this matter. 

Q. Although you tallied the quantities of lumber put on the ship, how did yeu 
know the prices ?—A. I saw the prices after I tallied the ship. I made up a statement 
in the book. The prices are put down in the book, and the quantities multiplied by the 
prices, the whole was carried out in the book. I have that book in my possession all 
the time. The bookkeeper puts the prices in these. 

I worked myself in the Royal City Mill eleven years ago, trucking around the yard, 
piling lumber, trimming, and all kinds of roustabout work, and I got $47 a month. 

Q. The prices you gave for the cargo shipped on the Tregethoff, was that free on 
board ?—A. I do not know anything about that. I gave you the prices as I got them 
from the bookkeeper. I do not know whether the mill had to pay for the loading or not. 
The cost of loading comes out of the freight ; as a rule the loading comes out of the 
freight. 

Q. What percentage is culled ?—A. We do not send culls to the yard, but we make 
fire wood out of the culls. 

Q. What percentage out of the 140,000 feet would be culls ?—A. Very small; we 
are not supposed to put culls in that. Were we to put in the culls it would make a 
great difference. The log measurement or the measurement as it comes from the saw 
would tally about 160,000 feet ; 140,000 feet of that would be what we could sell as - 
sawn lumber of different grades and qualities ; sometimes there would be 20,000 feet to 
go to the wood pile and sometimes less. I cannot very well say the percentage. Five per 
cent of the 140,000 would be 7,000; well, perhaps that would be a fair estimate. The 
price of culls is from $3 to $4 a thousand. They cut the culls into firewood and sell the 
firewood at $1 a cord. I do not think the mill men are speaking by the truth. 


To Mr. Cassidy : 


Q. And so you do not believe Mr. Alexander’s evidence ?—A. I think he gave it 
in his own favour. I do not say Mr. Alexander lied by any means. 

Cuairman—Mr. Alexander did not favour us with any information as to what he 
sold at. 

A. Mr, Alexander puts it in the best light that he possibly could for the lumber 
interest ; he said they were not able to get along without employing a certain amount 
of cheap labour in the mill—oriental labour. My idea is that we. can do very 
well without the oriental labour, and make a good profit at the same time. 

Mr. Casstpy—Your idea was Mr. Alexander was wrong !—A. Yes. 

Q. And that he did not know his own business, and that he was coming here and 
was telling us something that was not so?—-A. Will you please be good enough not to 
put words into my mouth ; my idea is we can get along very well without oriental 
labour. 

Q. Would you like to put it, he came here and was disingenuous and did not know 
his own business ?—A. What I say is, you have the figures, and figuring in the way I 
have done, which is plain I think to you, we could do without oriental labour. 

I have never tried running a mill of my own in this country ; I had nothing to do 
with the management of the business at the Hastings Mill. 

Q. Do you mean to say you made a calculation of the whole cargo ?—A. That was 
a very easy thing to do; there were so many thousand feet of 16 to 24 at such a price, 
so many thousand at 26 to 32 at such another price, and so many thousand feet at 33 
to 40 at such a higher price. ae. 

Q. And you made a calculation as to what was the whole amount /—A. I simply 
put the figures in the book as I was instructed to do. I did not do any more than I 
was obliged to. 
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Q. You did not actually calculate what the price of the whole cargo was?—A. No. 

@. The price of different kinds of lumber vary a good deal, and the value of the 
cargo will vary a good deal according to the kind of lumber that it is composed of ?— 
A. Certainly ; part of the cargo generally sells a little higher than the merchantable 
lumber. If it is cut to particular sizes it will sell a little higher than a general cargo 
would. 

I had a copy of the order ; the bookkeeper gave me a copy of the order ; the prices 
were not on it ; the prices were put on by the bookkeeper, and I had to make up a state- 
ment that the different qualities of lumber were taken into the ship. There were cer- 
tain sizes in the specifications ; when T would fill a certain size I put it into the book 
until the whole shipment was completed. 

I do not know whether there was any discount ; I should judge there would be. 
Tf [ read My. Alexander’s evidence aright, in the $7.80 there would be a discount of 24 
per cent and 24 per cent. So I suppose the same thing would be carried out over 
there. 

In the Hastings Mill the Japanese run the wood-saws. In the old mill there was . 
not a Japanese upstairs outside the stampers, unless a shortage of white men. In the 
new mill a certain number of Japanese are employed. There used to be five white 
markers, now there are three Japanese markers. The Japanese can with experience 
run the big saw, I think in time they will employ them in higher positions. The Japanese 
instead of boys, being employes, our young men have not got the chance to learn. In 
the east boys are taken into the mill; they start in as boys and become engineers, 
foremen, sawyers and the like. In father’s mills the boys started at wheeling sawdust 
and worked up. The Japanese tend to prevent that class of labour from coming in to 
the coast. I have advised them not to come. I have written to at least a dozen in the 
last two years not to come, because Chinese and Japanese are here. 

There is no lull in the industry except that they could not get ships. I think they 
make a profit. They may sell a little cheaper than local mills. I think the additional 
trade, if whites were einployed, would compensate for all loss. There is no benefit to me 
by my evidence rather the contrary. I will take my chances. These people do not 
compete with me. I have eleven children, seven boys. J think the outlook is gloomy 
for my boys. I have no ill-feeling against these companies. I suppose you may say I 
was dismissed last Monday. 

f think they can do without Japanese labour. I am in a pesition to judge. I 
don’t merely think ; Tam sure I can replace 93 Japanese with 70 white men. If he 
gives me two days I will put up security that I will get 70 white men at $1.50 a day to 
do the work of 93 Japanese. I tally; I see that the orders are filled, and that it is 
properly graded. Mr. Alexander’s offer that he mentioned was a very cheap offer. 

The Japanese have not families. They rent a house, and a whole lot of them live 
together. 

I think the logs do not cost any more today on account of using a different scale 
than when they paid less for the logs. The price of lumber to-day is higher than for- 
merly in the local market. I have seen rough lumber sold at $6 and $6.50, now it is 
$9 per thousand. | Dressed lumber sells for all prices, the cheapest is $10 to $12 up to 
520 and $22.50. Forty per cent goes to the ship, sixty per cent goes to the yard. 
Sixty per cent of the sixty per cent goes to the interior. The whole of this is finished 
lumber that goes to the interior. The remaining forty per cent of the sixty is not 
finished. 

It was a private dispute between the foreman and myself that caused my dismissal. 

Robert James Skinner, Timber Inspector for the province of British Columbia, 
says: I think the occasion of the depression that took place in the lumber industry in 
1891 was the first thing that reduced the rates of wages for the production of bolts and 
things of that sort ; not so much the depression in the country, as the fact that the 
foreign market for our products dropped away to a very low rate. 

Q. Does the foreign market control the prices in the local market ?—A. Ina way, 
yes. When the foreign market is good the effect is to raise the value of the logs in the 
hands of the different logging companies. It creates a demand for them, and therefore 
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the prices raise. The mills here then have to pay for the logs. Of course, increased 
demand creates better prices, and as the lumber put on board ship represents a great 
deal of labour, it is spreading a great deal more money through the industry generally. 
With foreign competition lumber has to be put on board the ship at a low rate. 

Edo not know of a single mill that is making money. They cannot compete I 
think with Puget Sound Mills and Baltic Mills with that cheap labour. The shipping of 
Baltic timber affects the market in Australia, South Africa and Europe. I think the 
labour conditions in the Baltic have something to do with it, and freight rates also. 

The chief market for British Columbia lumber js Great Britain I think, and 
Australia comes next. Probably from one-sixth to one-fifth of our total export is to 
China. It has not improved lately. It was improving up to the time of the present 
disturbance over there. The Japanese trade is not much yet. I think the possibilities 
for the lumber trade in China would be very favourable as soon as peace is declared. To 
China I think the proportion of planed lumber is small. 

I do not think the mills with their present business can exist, can live, if they are 
put to any further expense in the cost of manufacture. I am in favour of the exclusion 
of Chinese and Japanese personally. From an individual point of view I am of opinion 

that it would be the best thing for the country, and now is the best time I think to 

introduce it ; I mean total prohibition, for both Chinese and J apanese. I am not pre- 
pared to say that is the best move for the general prosperity of the country, but that is 
my opinion. -At the same time I want to say there are people of our own race in the 
country to do that work, the work the Chinese and J apanese do, and there are people 
from European countries who would do that work, who will ultimately become British 
subjects and good citizens of our country. The contingency of the industries closing 
down by being compelled to employ white labour is too remote to be considered here. 
To exclude the Japanese and Chinese altogether I judge would be the best thing for the 
province. Matters would soon adjust themselves to the new condition of things. I 
think it would be a great pity to go so far as to close the industries down ; it would be 
a dangerous risk, but as I say, that contingency is a very remote one. There are two 
sides to the question. The whole question resolves itself I think as to the difference 
between employer and employee as to the rate of wages to be paid. It is largely a wage 
question. ; 

I do not see how in doing the lumber business the price of wages, or rather the price 
of work is going up, unless at the same time you can induce people in other parts of the 
world to pay you more for your lumber. There has been a great change in the market 
abroad within the last eight or ten years. You will remember there was a great financial 
panic in Australia, and that business to the extent of something like one hundred and 
twenty million pounds sterling failed. That acted on our industries here very severely 
and we have not yet recovered from that. Logs are higher than they were in 1891 and 
1892 ; the facilities for putting the logs in the water are not so many as they were 
then. I think the difference between the price of logs and the price of lumber is narrower 
now than it was then. 

Ever since March, 1888, rebates on the royalty have been allowed. Last session 
the rebates were removed ; that is the condition of affairs now ; rebates are not payable 
on exported lumber since the Ist of January, this year. The rebate was one-half of the 
royalty paid, providing the timber had been shipped beyond the limits of the province. 
It was intended to encourage the export trade, granted by the legislature in Victoria. 


AMERICAN EVIDENCE. 


W. Sherman, of the Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, Washington, stated : 
? . ae ayy ‘ 
We employ about 350 men; no Chinese or Japanese. W e export lumber to South 
America, Australia, Hong Kong and Japan, and also ship to San Francisco, and east, of 
the Rockies. The average wage paid to unskilled labour is from $1.75 tot $3 per day, 
ate apie iin ‘ # (e 

and to skilled labour up to $4 a day ; average $2.50 to $3.75. There is no difticulty in 

] eA ATE ‘5 Tal , . « ‘ r ya > 
getting labour. We buy our logs. The e are no Chinese or Japanese employed on the 
Bellingham Bay and British Columbia Railway. 
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A. 5. Martin, secretary of the Puget Sound Sawmill and Shingle Company, Fair- 
haven, Washington, says: Our principal product is dressed lumber; our market the 
middle states ; none sold in Canada. We employ 265 hands. We get out our own 
logs. We have 110 employed in logging camps. We never employed Chinese or 
Japanese. Chinese and Japanese are not generally employed on Puget Sound, only at 
one mill, at Port Blakeley. 

Minimum wages for unskilled labour is $1.50 per diem ; there are only about ten 
men working here for that wage. At present $2 is our minimum. Wages run up to 
$5 and $6 ; average $3.331 per diem. ‘The lumber mills at Puget Sound exporting are: 
the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma ; the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany; Pope & Talbot, of Port Gamble ; Bellingham Bay Company ; the Tacoma Mill 
Company, of Tacoma. ‘These mills practically do all the export busimess. They export 
principally rough lumber. 

The sentiment here is opposed to both Chinese and Japanese. If the matter were 
put to a popular vote, not a Chinaman or Japanese would be allowed in town. There 
are no Japanese here. There are not fifty Chinese in the county outside the canneries. 

Mr. Stetson, a partner in the Stetson and Post Mill Company of Seattle, who is 
engaged in the lumber business in that city, says: We employ altogether 125 men ; we 
get all the men we want ; we employ no Chinese or Japanese, and have not employed 
them within the last 15 years. ; ; 

The average wage paid is $2 a day for unskilled labour ; it ranges from $1.75 to 
$2.25 and $2.50. Sawyers are paid from $3.50 to $4 a day. 

The question of the abrogation of the Exclusion Law never comes up. ‘The question 
is settled. We were in business here when the Exclusion Law came into force. No 
industry has ceased because of it that I know, but I can hardly answer the question off- 
hand, because the law has been in force, and its action has passed out of recollection. 
I do not remember it having any effect. I know of no desire on the part of business 
men or on the part of men having capital invested in different industries to abrogate 
the law so far as regards the Chinese. Our chief market is at home ; we do not export 
a great deal of lumber to foreign markets. 

The Port Blakeley Company, I understand, employ a great number of Japanese in 
and about their mill. I have a natural preference for our own people. We buy all our 
machinery here in the city. : 

William H. Perry, assistant general manager of Moran Brothers, Seattle, said : 
We operate a sawmill in connection with our plant, and employ about one hundred men 


in our lumbering department. We do not now and never have employed either Chinese ~ 
or Japanese. Our trade is principally local. - 

We pay a minimum wage of 82 a day. Men who operate the planers are toa 
certain degree skilled labour ; we pay them $2.25, $2.50 and $2.75 a day. Neither 
Chinese nor Japanese labour is employed in the lumber mills in the city of Seattle or in 
the neighbourhood to my knowledge. We find we have to compete, however, with mills ° 
where they do employ Chinese and J apanese labour, at Port Blakely, twelve miles across 
the Sound—the largest mill on the west coast.. 

Q. Is there any desire among what may be called the capitalistic interest to 
abrogate the Exclusion Law 7—A. I think they are satisfied with it and desire it to: 
continue. 

The employing class in this district are in favour of Chinese exclusion as a rule, 
although there are some small sections where they might favour the Chinese, where they 
think they require low-priced labour, some men who think they might get along better 
with low-priced labour, but I think the number is very small. 

The feeling in the city and in the state is overwhelmingly in favour of the exclusion 
of the Chinese. They are not considered a desirable element in the community, for the 
reason that they do not and will not assimilate with us, and I do not think it would be 
desirable if they would assimilate. They do not take any interest whatever in our laws 
or institutions. 

If you had to choose between an immigration of the one or the other, I would 
prefer the Chinese, that is if it was immigration of the better class of Chinese ; but 
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taking the class of the two races that come here, [ would prefer the Japanese 3 we find 
them inclined to follow our methods and customs, and become good citizens, and take an 
interest in our affairs, and as a rule they are law-abiding. We find that the Japanese 
whom we have here, try to build up trade relations between this country and their own. 
The same objection applies to the labouring class of the J apanese that applies to the 
labouring class of the Chinese. We have not had many Japanese labourers in the city, 
and I do not know much aboutthem. The Exclusion Act was in 1894 ; the hich tax 
was in 1884; the last Act became law in 1894. I do not believe it was felt. I do not 
believe it was noticed. I do not believe that one per cent of our business community 
knew when it became effective. Of course there had been years of preparation for 
it—a high head tax. The suggestion was then made that total exclusion would come in 
time. 

Theodore Ludgate, lumberman, of Seattle, says: I have been engaged in the 
lumbering business here about a year. I came from Peterborough, Ontario. I employ 
140 men in my mill, exclusive of teamsters ; inall from 150 to 155. IT buy my logs in 
the open market. I do not employ either Chinese or J apanese. ‘lhe lowest wage we 
pay is $1.75 a day to roustabouts, men who are here to day and are to be found some 
place else next week. We pay $2 aday toa great many ; $1.75 a day is our cheapest 
labour, and it runs from that up to $5 a day. The filers get 55 a day, the planer fore- 
men get $3.50 a day, and planer feeders $2.50 a day. 

Q. Do any of the mills with whom you come into competition employ either Chinese 
or Japanese labour !—A. Not in the city or its neighbourhood ; the only mill employing 
Japanese is the Port Blakely Mill, nine or ten miles across the Sound from here. Their 
trade is very largely, if not almost entirely, foreign. We export very little. Our trade 
is chiefly local. : 

tt was my intention at one time to locate on the Canadian side and to employ 
white labour exclusively. in fact, in order to get at work up there, and get the 
position we wanted for our lumbering, we offered to give a bond that we would not 
employ either Chinese or Japanese, either in the mill or outside the mill, in our business. 
I was quite willing to go into competition with the lumber mills already established 
there and employ white labour altogether. af inquired into the condition of the lumber- 
ing industry there, spent a good deal of time looking it over, and I was satisfied I could 
carry on lumbering there without employing either Chinese or Japanese. As I said, I 
spent a good deal of time in inquiring into the condition of trade, as to the procuring 
of logs, as to the price of machinery and the cost of labour, and I came to the con- 
clusion I could carry on the lumber business there profitably, employing exclusively 
white labour. If I were building a mill there to-day I would not be afraid to employ 
all white men and come into competition with the mills where they employ Japanese 
and Chinese. That is how I regard white labour; that it is the best, and in the end 
comes the cheapest. agi 3 

The Chinese and Japanese are not desired here at all. I think if the conditions 
‘here were as extreme as they are on the Pacific coast of British Columbia to-day, there 
would soon be a remedy applied, and these people would be shut out, and white people 
as citizens of the country would have the protection that they ought to have. _ Public 
sentiment only requires to be wakened up to have this thing rectified. There Is every- 
thing in favour of the lumbering industry being carried on in British Columbia profitably 
without the aid of Chinese or Japanese. 

I do not want to go into much conflict with the people engaged in the lumbering 
industry up there. Of course, not having carried on operations there, it is possible 
there might be some obstacle that would be experienced that to a man who had no 
experience in active operations on the ground would not at first be apparent, but apart 
from that I am perfectly satisfied if I had a good mill up there to-morrow, I would not 
be afraid to compete with those already in the business in British Columbia, Lots of 
mills are being run to-day by labour of the Chinese and Japanese, which is supposed to 
be cheap labour—and I question if it is cheap labour—that should be run by steam. 
Some of the mills have been equipped with machinery im years past and ; modern 
machinery has got ahead of them. I would not be afraid to go there and equip a mill 
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with up-to-date machinery and make a profit, and a good profit, out of lumbering 
operations, and in operating employ only white labour, and pay them good wages. [ 
am a British subject. 

I have seen all the mills up there ; I have been throu gh most of them. The Hast- 
ings Mill was in process of construction last time I saw it. The Brunette sawmill in 
New Westminster is a fairly good mill. Prior to the fire in the Hastings Mill T thought 
the Chemainus the best mill in British Columbia. 

Q. Most of the mills up there are in pretty fair shape to do work?—A. I do not, 
think they are. 

We have done a little export. business right along ; as soon as we get rightly into, 
shape we can do a good deal more. We find it very good. I am speaking of the export: 
business to Hong Kong and J apan. Vessels are coming here all the time, and another 
steamship company are going to build docks just outside of here. They are calling for 
tenders for construction just now. : 

We pay from $4 to $7 a thousand feet for logs ; $6 would be a fair average for a 
good run of logs per thousand. Spruce costs from $6 to 86.50, 

The mill owners in the city are associated together for mutual protection and bene- 
fit ; that is for the local trade. Rough lumber is sold at an extremely low price, to 
compete with mills outside, who only manufacture rough lumber. We sell our rough 
lumber along with our better class lumber, and thus we are able to even up in the local 
trade. We would not sell rough lumber at association price unless the buyer agreed to 
take something else with it. We are engaged in the shingle business in a smal] way for 
local trade. Our capacity is forty millions. We are now making about fifteen millions, 
The shingle market is in good shape. Our market is Seattle and its neighbourhood ; 
we do not ship into Canada. TI do not know of other mills who do. They are busy 
enough endeavouring to supply local trade the same as ourselves. We do not fear com- 
petition with British Columbia because of the duty. It may be lumber can be manu- 
factured cheaper here to-day than in British Columbia, for the simple reason that living 
is cheaper over here, and I think that first-class mill machinery is a little cheaper here 
than in British Columbia. |The’ cost of labour is a little less. A man can get logs 
cheaper at the mills here. |The loggers here are more continually occupied than in 
British Columbia ; they go into it more extensively, 

The Government here does not collect stumpage dues’ as in British Columbia. The 
Government here sell the land, timber and all. T think the stumpage tax is higher in 
Canada than the land tax is here. 

We have an extensive market here, There is a great amount of rough lumber sent. 
_east. The market is improving in J apan for good lumber, but not much to speak of * 

4") Neither Chinesé or Japanese cooks are employed in the lumber camps, nor in 
setting out logs or shingle bolts, or about the shingle mills. They cannot work with 
those fellows at all. Wages are not controlled by the union ; they are controlled by the 
demand. I have found white labour reliable and T have always found all the labour I 
wanted. . 

The fact that this is the starting point for the 
plied here, but the men do not settle here ; they 
better. 

in Seattle there is generally a good demand for labour, 
able to get all the white labour we want without difficulty. 
tion against the J apanese here, because the 
one case that I know of. 

Q. Can you compare the difference in the 
Columbia 2— A, American machinery of course w 
it was laid down on this side. 


Q. Is the Canadian machinery suitable for the lumbering here, the machinery 
manufactured in the east?—A, es, I do not see why a man could not use Canadian 
machinery for manufacturing lumber, J have not compared the cost, but I think that 


a good deal of the machinery there would compare favourably in cost with the machinery 
here. 


North-west keeps labour well sup- 
are generally looking for something 
but we have generally been 
There is very little agita- 
y are not employed in the mills, except in 


cost of machinery here and in British 
ould cost more laid down there, than if 
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Q. Do you know the difference in the price of machinery such as you have in the 
mill here, and the same machinery on the other side?—A. W ell, I was greatly interested 
and made careful inquiries there a couple of years ago, so as to ascertain the difference, 
if any, in the cost of machinery for a mill between the Canadian manufacturer and the 
United States manufacturer, and I came to the conclusion that it was practically 
nothing. For heavy boilers and engines and heavy machinery for working in the mill I 
think the difference is practically nothing between the Canadian manufacturer and the 
American manufacturer. At the same time, IT think there is a large amount of Ameri- 
can machinery going into British Columbia, but that may be accounted for by the fact 
that the manufacturers here are turning out a large quantity of mill and other machi- 
nery, and that certain parts of mill machinery are manufactured almost exclusively by 
certain firms, and the workmen’ get more expert, and the machinery turned out by these 
firms is supposed to be better than that to be obtained in the open market. There are 
large factories making one thing, making one machine, and their energy is being 
directed to the improvement of that. They turn out a better machine than the manufac- 
turer who is engaged in general machinery work. Then they have a large market and 
they can aftord to sell their products much cheaper. 

I should say that common white labour is higher in British Columbia than here ; a 
labouring man can buy more for a dollar here than he can in British Columbia. All I 
do know is, that when I tried to go to work there I could get all the men we wanted at 
$2 a day ; here we pay $1.75 a day. We were then in good shape to get all the men we 
wanted for $2 a day. 

Q. What is the price of lumber in Hong Kong?—A. We sell it f.0.b. here or deliv- 
ered at the vessel’s side. 

Q. Are you at liberty to state what it is worth here?—A. Nine dollars and fifty cents 
for ordinary common lumber and for floormg $16 or $17 a thousand ; that is for green 
dressed flooring $16 or $17 a thousand. 

From the report of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle for the year 1901 it is 
stated that the cargo shipments of lumber from the State of Washington in the year 
1901 aggregated 492,765,000 feet and rail shipments 284,280,000 feet. 

The lumber cut of the State of Oregon is over 500,000,000 feet, 


7 


SUMMARY. 


The export of lumber last year from British Columbia to foreign countriés was over 
84,000,000 feet ; of this, three mills—the Chemainus, Hastings and Port Moody—ex- 
ported about 97 per cent. 

The Chemainus, which exported 38,000,000 feet, employ 186 whites, 74 Chinamen 
and 86 Japanese. The Chinese have only been employed, except as cooks, within the 
last eighteen months. The manager says: We have doubled the capacity of our mill. 
I would prefer to pay double the price for white men. We use no Chinese or Japanese 
in the woods, except for grading and carrying wood and water. Tf Thad my way I 
would have Norwegians and Swedes with big families. I am in favour of an exclusion 
act. We have enough of them here. 

The Hastings Mill exported 24,000,000 feet. They employ 512 men, of whom 93 
ave Japanese and 10 Chinese. The Chinese are employed exclusively as cooks. ‘The 
general manager of this large concern thought harassing enactments a mistake, and as 
to the Japanese the arrangement should be by treaty, and added: I don’t approve of 
them as citizens. There is no chance of their becoming citizens. This applies to both 
Japanese and Chinese. If they were excluded, wages would not increase immediately, 
It might have that effect. 

The Moodyville Mill export about 20,000,000 feet and employ 110 men, of whom 
only 10 are Chinese and 40 Japanese. Of the Chinese, five ave employed as cooks and 
five on contract work at so much a thousand, running a machine for pickets and staves. 
So that none at this mill are employed in the export trade. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company employ 91 men, of whom 45 are whites and 
46 Japanese. No Chinese are employed. 
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So that the only exporting mill that eniploys Chinese, except as cooks, is opposed 
to their immigration ; the others do not employ them except in the limited way above 
mentioned, and are, therefore, not deeply concerned in the question so far as their ex- 
porting trade is concerned. ; ; 

The largest exporter stated that the lack of white labour here will only be remedied 
by the exclusion of the Chinese, when the change will take place gradually ; white 
people will then move in with their families until we would soon have sufficient white 
labour in the country to answer all demands. We agree with this view. 

The wages in British Columbia for unskilled white labour varies from $35 to $45 a 
month. On the American side for the same class of labour, white labour commands 
from $1.75 to $2 per day. In most cases, so far as our inquiry went, $2 was the regular 
wage for permanent hands. This applies exclusively to unskilled labour; so that our 
investigation would seem to show that so far as this particular element entering into the 
cost of production is concerned, the advantage seems to be with the Canadian mills. 
Upon the other hand there is undoubtedly a better supply of white labour on the 
American side. 

The cost of logs seéms to be about the same. Most mills on the American side buy 
their logs. The large exporting mills on the Canadian side have lumber camps and get 
out their own logs. The cost of logs on the Canadian side we find to be $6.25 a thousand 
at the mill. On the American side the average was stated to be from 86 to $6.50 per 
thousand. 

The mill owners stated that piotage and freight rates are slightly higher on the. 
Canadian side; that most of the ships carrying lumber are owned on the American side, 
and charters are more dificult to obtain, and that they suffered under the further 
disadvantage that their machinery costs more, and that they are not protected in their 
home market ; and that upon the whole the cost of all mill supphes, which in any case 
is limited in comparison with the wide American market, is greater than on the American 
side ; and that under present conditions, cheap labour of some kind is necessary in order 
to enable them to carry on their business at a profit. : 

Chinese are not employed on the American side in any of the lumber mills, and 
Japanese are only employed in one mill, having been taken on about a year ago during 
the gold excitement at Nome, when a number of their men left. ° 

It is clear from the evidence that so far as this branch of the industry is concerned 
it does not depend to any considerable extent even now upon this class of labour, and 
the exclusion of further Chinese immigration would not appreciably affect it. 

(‘The question as to how far this industry is dependent om J apanese labour will be 


Py 


dealt with when treating of Japanese immigration.) 
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CHAPTER XIJI—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


, LOCAL AND EASTERN TRADE. 


The following list shows the principal mills engaged in the local and eastern trade, 
and the number of whites, Chinese and Japanese employed therein respectively : 


= ae 


a a % 

Name of Mill. 3 é # 

2 = ef 

, e Oty 

: ‘ : | 
Sayward Mills, Victoria..... Sets Oa Le. ee, SRT TE) aun 60-70 | 30-40 | 0 
Munsie Mills Ot p Plato c. om ot RMeOR ae Aah Chee AA Os eM ie oe ae yokes 10 17 0 
" OCCT, Bec Ee acta Met aay donee ee ee ee 25 0 0 
Peaaieny MillawNa nanos s.e al. Peas weed A te Da ee ae 39 ils} 9 
" " LUE CATRD Ty Mk tet. 28 ar, Rare Le eee 125 iw 6 0 
BN Ore acttien néarPort-Mood yates. 0! os wale. Seika ow. hide. a TS ON en Fe 45 0 46 
Robertson & Hackett, Vancouver. ..................... saueys Lao asuae eee 80 0 20 
Royal:City, Vancouver...... .......... BF al = CEMA I OE SOR IES trae aot Ti awe 79 Jali 60 
Brunette Mills, New Westminster ... ...  ..... : 168 10 78 
Royal City tt eatin WRSEE ar cncoe choc ore Satis Petes Eo Lc ROU ee NO WE 180 ay 29 
INTE Chow MiGll gh amlOODs: etek cost eee FRG, Teas end Sets eh erat ; 30 3 9 
Yale-Columbia Mill Company (mills at Robson, Nacusp, Cascade, Roche 

Creek, Deadwood)... ......2..00. smth 2 hoe PERG. AV RS 200 | +3-4 0 
Piilivere Mull, Nelson. 6's 2. bbact acs. .. rn en ee. RAS 40 0 0 
Puceanenis Milb Maslow st. lg LOS ME ee Sep hee moet 10-00 | 0 


+ As cooks. + According to season. 


The export mills already referred to produce a large amount of lumber, which 
comes in competition with the mills that supply the local and eastern trade, and there 
are a number of other mills throughout the province not included in the above list, but 
the above are sufticiently representative to fairly represent this trade. 

Joseph A. Sayward, engaged in the lumbering business in Victoria, says: I employ 
from thirty to forty Chinese and from sixty to seventy white men. ‘The Chinese are 
employed in carrying and piling lumber, and in the mill, as well as attending some of 
the machines. They are all ordinary labourers except one. I pay the Chinese from $1 
to $1.50 a day ; white men $2 up to $4.50. I have employed Chinese for fifteen years. 
My father operated there for forty years before that, but we never employed Chinese up 
to that time. The reason for introducing Chinese was that it was impossible to get 
other labour. We formerly employed:a good many natives, Indians, here, whom we 
paid from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. The Chinese took the place of the Indians, and in some 
cases the place of the white men. I prefer Indians to Chinese.. The Indians go to the 
canneries. The difference in wages was not the cause of the change. The Chinese are 
good workers and reliable. I am in favour of restriction. I do not believe we 
should have any more Chinese coming into the country. I think what we 
have here is sutticient. I think the gradual change would cause no serious in- 
convenience. Speaking of my own trade, I would favour restriction. It would 
be to the general interests of the country. I think. the Chinese are detrimental 
in every way, in their mode of living, and in keeping whites from -coming in here. 
White labour could not exist under the same conditions. If we were paying $2 a day 
to labourers we would be obliged to raise the price of lumber. Cheap labour is necessary 
at the present time ; if we had to employ white labour it would mean the closing of the 
mills. I would restrict this class of labour, because I think the business would natur- 
ally seek its own level. We would get the same labour as the Americans get to-day, which 
we are not getting at the present time, I mean Swedes. I do not know any reason why 
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we could not introduce such labour now. I think if I could get Swedes as they have on 
the other side I would be perfectly willing to allow the Chinese to step down and out. 
I would expect to pay them something more, because I could get a good deal more work 
out of them. JI think I could get along with fewer men. As I said before, the Chinese 
are here and we have never been placed in a position to ask for that class of labour,— 
the Swedes. ~We naturally employed the Chinese and never asked for any other labour. 

Q. Now, if they, the Americans, can get Swedes there, why isn’t it possible for you 
to get the same class of labour here ?—A. Owing to the fact that the Chinese are here. 

Q. And the Swedes would not be disposed to come here under these conditions 2 
A. Thatistheidea. Labourhas hada tendency to delinea little compared with tenyearsago. ~ 
I think the Swede would do half as much more, and in some cases twice as much, as the 
Chinaman. He is stronger and better adapted to the work. The ,81 Chinese would be 
employed moving timber about the yard. IJ think we would be able to pay the Swede 
from $1.75 to $2 a-day. A white man with a family of three would be able to live 
respectably -on $1.75 a day. I rent cottages at $4.a month at Spring Ridge ; one at 
$2.50 a month, that is a four roomed house. I should think from $8 to $10 a month a 
fair thing for a workingman’s house. I think there are suflicient Swedes and Nor- 
wegians on the American side now to come inand take these positions. I think French 
Canadians would come here and work at $1.75 a day. 

William Munsie, of Victoria, lumberman, and engaged in the sealing business, Says ? 
Lemploy fourteen Chinese in the mill at from $1.25 to $1.75 a day, and three in the 
yard at from $1 to $1.25 a day. The cook gets $30 or 835 a month. T employ 10 
white men in the mill and 25 in the camp. I pay the white men in camp from $30 to 
$125 a month with board ; $30 a month for ordinary labourers, and $125 a month for 
foremen ; intermediate wages $40, $50 and S65 a month, 

if no further Chinese were permitted to come in I do not think it would make any 
difference in our mill; I think it would naturally find its own level. It might be a 
temporary inconvenience. I prefer to exclude any further immigration. I do not like 
our country to be invaded with foreigners of the type of Chinese and Japanese. The 
white man with the present cost of living here could not live on the same wages that a 
Chinaman can. I would not like to see white men brought down to that level. There 
are different classes of labour we could get if no more Chinese came in,—Swedes, Nor- 
wegians and French Canadians. It would take some little time to get that class of 
labour ; it would gradually find its level. I do not think there would be any difficulty, 
The change would take place gradually and matters would settle themselves,—equalise 
themselves. 

The class of white labour we have now is skilled. TY would be willing at any time 
to exclude the Chinese and take our chances of getting white labour ;.it would right 
itself in time. It might inconvenience us a little temporarily, but in time it would 
regulate itself. 

Q. Has there been a scarcity of labour in general for the last three or four years ? 
=7As d, dos notithinksoj 4Wie have always been able to find labour. We should 
first of all protect our own people, give the labour to our own people, and when 
‘it comes to a time that there are not sufficient of our own people to meet the de- 
mands, then it is time to bring in foreign labour. I wish to restrict further immigra- 
tion. As the country goes along and progresses there will be sufficient coming in here 
of our own people to meet all demands. T would consider the French Canadians 
coming here with their families much more desirable than the Japanese. 

Andrew Haslam, lumberman, of ‘Nanaimo, says : 
mill at an average rate of wages of from $1.85 to $4 
62kc. to $1.45 a day, averaging $1; 13 Chinese from $1 to $1.25 a day, averaging $1.04 ; 
S Japanese from $1 to S115, average 51.02 ; that is at the mill and factory. In the 
logging camp Temploy 125 men at from $2.25 to $4 a day, average $2.78 ; one white 
doy at SL.85 per day, and a Chinese cook and Chinese helper at $1.75 and $1.40 a day. 

The total wages per month $3,845 for white men, $363 to Chinese and $140 to 
Japanese. The men pay for board at the camp $5 a week, 


I employ 26 white men in my 
per day, and 13 boys ranging from 
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I do not employ Chinese in the woods, they do not understand the work. I pay 
the white men more because they are worth more. I think the difference in wages 
indicates the difference in value; that is of course altogether depending on the work 
they are at. 

T ran my mill for seventeen years with white labour exclusively, until nearly two 
years ago. The profits got so smalJ we could not afford to pay white men on this 
outside work, that is work outside the machines. There is an increased expense in 
getting timber out of the woods, and an increased expense in everything that enters 
into the production of lumber. The price is somewhat less than four years ago. Every- 
thing entering into the production of lumber, machinery, food supphes, tools, everything 
that has entered into the production of the lumber has raised in price. Owing to the 
fact that American lumber comes in here free of duty, we can only raise our lumber to 
such a price as they cannot sell at. Our principal market is local, Nanaimo and the 
immediate vicinity. The Americans do not bring lumber into this town. They com- 
pete with other mills and those mills drop into a trade I would probably get if they 
were not here. If we were allowed an open market to purchase our supplies it would 
be even more effective than the duty on lumber. I have a list here showing the 
difference between us and Puget Sound. Horses 20 per cent higher in British Colum- 
bia than Puget Sound, wire rope 25 per cent Irigher, logging engines without additional 
freight 25 per cent, axes 25 per cent, saws 30 per cent, mattox 50 per cent, shovels 35 
per cent, cant-dogs 50 per cent, steel rails 30 per cent, additional freight $2. a ton, 
locomotives 25 per cent, potatoes 30 per cent, butter 25 per cent, beef 35 per cent, 
pork, 35 per cent, flour 13 per cent, eggs 25 per cent, mill saws 32 per cent, planers with 
the duty and freight costs 30 per cent more, saws with freight and duty added costs 32 
per cent more, these are mill saws. The first saws I mentioned were the saws for the 
woods. Then the general machinery used in the mill on an average I would say costs 
about 30 per cent over the price on Puget Sound. There is only one article we have 
as cheap here as there, that is the bull chain with which we haul the logs into the mill. 
We buy that in England ; it isa heavy shop chain and it comes in here at 5 per cent 
duty. 

Q. Is it the duty that makes the difference ?— A. Well, I think there is the freight ; 
of course that goes in the same direction. In the first place the wants of British 
Columbia are not large enough to justify the Canadian manufacturer building machinery 
especially for the timber that grows here. The general class of machinery that they 
make is not suited for the timber here. 

Q. What is the remedy you propose ?—A. Admitting those articles free of duty, or 
putting it on the lumber, but I think it would be the better remedy—the mills would 
be better satisfied—to have the articles come in free. If there was duty on American 
lumber it would not act so effectively I think as letting the articles T mentioned in 
free. 

There is as much profit to the mill owner on Puget Sound at $7 per thousand feet 
as we have here at $10. The cost to the manufacturer of lumber over there, according 
tomy own exact figures, is 27 per cent less than the manufacture here. 

Q. Would that enable you to employ white men ?—A. Yes ; if they allowed me to 
have the articles in free of duty I will guarantee to employ nobody but white men about 
my mills or in my camp. I am certainly in favour of employing white men. My own 
idea leads me to that. Ido not wish to employ either Chinese or Japanese if T can do 
without them. ‘There is this in favour of the Chinese and Japanese, they are very 
reliable and they have done their work well; but on the other hand, when I employ 
white men the money they earn—the money I pay them-——is spent in the country, and 
my business would be benefitted by more white people being here ; the more white 
people, the more demand for labour ; more money would be kept in circulation in the 
country as well. 

From a higher standpoint I certainly consider it is in the interests of the country 
that it should be peopled with white people. The Orientals do not assume our customs 
or habits, nor the rights of citizenship, nor anything of that nature that I know, of, not 
to any extent. If no more Chinese or Japanese of the coolie class were permitted to 
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come in, f do not think it would cause any injury to my own business individually. As 
t understand it now, it would not cause me any injury I think. I think there ought to 
be a restriction placed on them. Confining my opinion exclusively to my own trade, I 
think we have enough Chinese here now. : 

Q. What is your view as to any more coming in?—A. From my own individual - 
requirements there are enough of the Chinese here now, and as far as my knowledge 
goes as to other industries in the province, I think they could get all the labour the 
required for any length of time, but they will be better able to speak for themselves ; 
but the largest exporter of lumber I find is not in favour of allowing any more of the 
Chinese to come in. TI say there is enough here now. 

I should say thirty per cent of the lumber I manufacture is dressed lumber. 

Henry Depencier, manager of the North Pacific Lumber Company, near Port Moody, 
says: We employ 91 men at present ; of these 45 are white and 46 J apanese. We have 
only been started a few months. We do not employ Chinese. We never employed them 
at all. Iam a Canadian, born in Ontario. 

As to restriction, I prefer not to answer. The French Canadians who come here 
are much better men than the Japanese. We could afford to pay them fifty per cent. 
more. They are not worth fifty per cent more at machine work, but at the ordinary 
work around the mill they are worth that much more than the J apaneése, . 

James W. Hackett, of the firm of Robertson & Hackett, who employ eighty white 
men and twenty Japanese, and are engaged in the sash and door factory business, says : 
The whites are our customers. We sell very little to Japanese or Chinese. We tried 
to run our mill without Japanese. We found it was necessary to have a certain amount 
of cheap labour. We had to compete with others who had cheap labour, besides cheap. 
white labour is very unsteady. You can get labour for $1.50 a day, but they won’t 
stay with you. If others had employed exclusively white, we would. We don’t employ 
Chinese. They are not required for our business. I think there are more Chinamen int 
the country now than can be profitabl y employed. I observe a number who are not at 
work. J don’t think the $100 will keep the Chinese out if there is profitable employ- 
ment for them. I have tried to keep clear of them. We had a white man wheeling 
saw-dust, and the rest. of the men called out, ‘That is a job for a Chinaman.’ I don’t 
want Chinese here. I have nota Chinese cook in the camp. We have a white man, 
and he is satisfactory. We pay him $2 a day and his board. Our men are a very sober 
class of men. 

(See further evidence of this witness in part relating to Japanese. 

Robert Charles Ferguson, manager of the Royal City Lumber Planing Mills, Van- 
couver, who employ 150 men, of whom 60 are J apanese and 11 Chinese, says: If no 
more Chinese and Japanese were admitted I would be satisfied for the present time, but 
I don’t think we could do in the future. . ~. I do not know whether I would 
favour restriction or not. It may be well to restrict for a time, but a man has to be 
governed by the wants of his business. The French Canadians who come here are all 


good and steady when they come out here. If we had them here they would be better 
than either the Chinese or the Japanese. 


(See further evidence of this witness under 
and under chapter relating to shingle business, 
tioned are exclusively employed.) 

A. Lewis, manager of the Brunette Sawmill Company, New Westminster, that 
employs 168 white men, seventy-eight Japanese and 10 Chinese, says: | 

Q. Are you in favour of any restriction on the Chinese coming in?—-A. I do not 
want to give an opinion on that because it does not concern me. I think I could get 


along without the Chinese. Iam speaking from a mill standpoint. Of course, some 
Chinese are as important to other mills as the Japanese are to us, 


(See further evidence of this witness relating to J apanese. ) 

Robert Jardine, the local manager of the Royal City Planing Mills at New West- 
minster, said: We turn out all kinds of lumber and shingles. Employ 266 men, of 
whom 180 are white men, 57 Chinese and 29 Japanese. Pay out $160,000 in wages, of 
which 874 per cent is paid for white labour and 12} per cent to orientals. Chinese are 


part of the report relating to Japanese ; 
where the cleven Chinese above men- 
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paid from 85 to $1.35, average $1; Japanese, 85 cents to $1.40 per day. White men 
are paid from $35 to $125 per month. Other wages are as follows :— 

Filer, $3.40 a day ; sawyer, $3.00 ; re-sawyer, $3.50; edgerman, $1.75; gang-saw, 
$1.75 ; boom men, $1.75 to $2.00; machinists, $3.50; apprentices, $1.00 ; blacksmiths, 
$2.50 ; helper, $1.35 ; carpenters, $3.00 to $3.25. 

The number of men above mentioned include those employed not only in the saw- 
mill and shingle mill factory, but also on the steamboats and in the logging camp. The 
number employed in and about the mill is 197, of which 109 are whites, 2 negroes, 57 
Chinese, and 29 Japanese. The Japanese came in in 1897. Prior to that Chinese were 
used. In 1897 we had a number of white men employed that filled the positions now 
held by Japanese, and they left and went fishing, and we were compelled to get what- 
ever labour we could ; probably eight or ten left, and more gradually left. It is not the 
difference in wages, but the difficulty in getting men that we employ Japanese. We 
require cheap labour and the Chinese is the kind we have. We have to have cheap 
labour, or shut our business down, because two thirds of our cut is shipped east, to the 
North-west Territories, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and as far east as Halifax. If 
we had to employ all white labour at from $35 to $540 a month, it would amount to. 
$1,000 a month or over. We would have to pay 60 per cent more. We don’t feel the 
competition so much in the local trade. We have a price list between the different 
owners. It is not always adhered to. I don’t imagine that the Chinese that are here: 
would die off so suddenly as to affect us very materially. The Chinese are very steady. 
Tf we get a good man we keep him. I see no reason to think we would not keep those 
still. I cannot say iffurther Chinese did not come, whether it would or would not affect 
our trade. We have got to have a certain amount of cheap labour ; it does not matter 
what it is, whether Chinese or Japanese, under existing conditions. We only use 29 
Japanese. I prefer whites. The Chinese do not adopt our mode of living. They learn 
some of the bad habits of white men. I don’t think they are as beneficial to the coun- 
try as white men. I suppose the employment of Chinese and Japanese, and that white 
labour has to compete with them, does keep white labour out to a certain extent. Pos- 
sibly that class of labour could be induced to come from the east if orientals were left 
out. They have not been coming, and I don’t expect they will while there is abundance 
of oriental labour. 

Q. For a moment disassociate yourself from your business ; do you see any means 
of inducing a large settlement of white people except by the exclusion of the orientals 4 
—A. Well, I do not know. When the lumber business is quiet, you would be compelled 
either to shut down entirely or run half time, and of course we only pay our men for 
the hours they work. Under such a condition it would be very difficult for a white man 
to live working only half time. a 

Q. Does that arise from over-production?—A. It is the case of supply and demand.. 
I have seen it here three or four years ago when lumber was selling for actual cost. I 
have seen lumber sold here at $6.50 a thousand ; that was at a loss. 

Q. No cheap labour could save you from that condition of things tA. No, but. if 
we had all white labour the loss would have been, much heavier. We would have been 
compelled to shut down entirely. ; 

Our cannery business runs from 830,000 to $60,000 a year. Last year our total 
output was $240,000. 

We can’t compete with any of the mills east in any lumber they can manufacture. 
We ship lumber they cannot get there. It is practically an order which cannot be filled 
in the east. ) Oe. : 

Logs are about the same price in the state of Washington as here, but all supplies 
used in the mills and the logging camps and provisions are very much cheaper over 
there ; machinery, belting and everything in connection with the running of a sawmill 
is cheaper over there. ; ; 

Q. Would it make much difference to you if everything that enters into the cost of 
production of lumber were admitted free 7—A. I would prefer to see the Americans 
throw down their tariff wall, then we would like to sell to them over there. That would 
be more important than the difference in the cost of production. 

(See further evidence of this witness referred to in shingle business.) 
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Alexander Shields, manager of the Kamloops sawmill, said they employed 42 men, 
of whom 30 were whites, 3 Chinese and 9 J apanese. Have employed Chinese and 
Japanese nine months ; they work outside the mill. Prior to that they employed all 
whites. The average wages to whites is 52.60, including oftice staff, Chinese plo, 
Japanese $1.10; excluding the office staff the average wages would be $2.30. He Says: 
We had some ditticulty in keeping whites. We shut down for a while, and the men 
were then discharged, and when we started we brought in Japanese. The whites were 
not invited to come back. 

The management is in favour of further restriction. T would restrict it so no more 
would come in. I think there are enough here. 

In the logging camps we employ about one hundred men, all white. We prefer them. 
We would not have Japanese or Chinese. I think the Japanese are more desirable as a 
class than the Chinamen. J don’t think any serious loss would result if no more came 
in. In the sawmill business it is necessary to have cheap Jabour. Our market is in the 
North-west and local. We come into competition with the coast mills. Our manage- 
ment would favour no more coming in. 

John C. Billings, secretary of the Yale-Columbia Company, that have mills at Robson, 
Nakusp, Cascade, Roche Creek and Deadwood, and have places of business at Rossland, 
at the different mills, Greenwood and Pheenix, says: We employ two hundred men ; all 
ave white men except three or four Chinese as cooks in the camps and at the mills. The 
market is local, the C. P. R. principally, and the mines. The company don’t desire any 
more orientals to come in. None of the other mills in this district employ Chinese. 
We have to compete with American lumber. Competition is very keen. I have no use 
whatever for the Chinamen. TI think the Japanese are better men. The average wage 
‘of labowvers is $40 a month and board in camp, and piling lumber, or $2.25 a day 
and board themselves. here is no trouble in getting men—fairly well supplied. 

Charles Hillyer, of Nelson, employs forty men in and around the mill and sash and 
coor factory. He says: Allate white men every man. I pay unskilled labour $2.25 
wnd $2.50; skilled labour $3, $3.50 and 4a day. My market is local in shipping to 
the mines. i compete with the coast, Vancouver, Tacoma, Portland and Spokane. 
Competition is keen. The Chinese question affects me in this way: I have to pay men 
here~-working men can’t live here less than 31.50 or $2 a day, and with family $2 to $2.50. 
The unions are strong here, whereas m y_ strongest competitor (mills at the coast) can get 
labour for two-thirds of what T am paying in the city of Nelson at the present time. I 
have one of my strongest competitors close to me, the Sayward Company of Victoria. 
They have a branch here. They do not employ Chinese or Japanese here, They bring 
lumber from the coast, sashes and doors. We buy most of our logs from loggers, and 
most from the American side. Not one Chinese or Japanese is employed in the camps 
by loggers from whom we buy. Have resided in the province seventeen years. I 
favour further restriction. I am talking as a manufacturer. T would exclude them 
entirely. If any restriction can be put on it ought to be done. In fifteen years there 
will be very few white men working in the sawmills. If I compete with the coast mills 
(ll have to put my white men out and put in Chinese. I could not do business here if 
I did so, because the white men will not trade. This is the most strongly union section 
of the whole Dominion. If Chinese and Japanese came in freely for twenty-five years, 
the white man would be the slave and the Chinese would be boss. T mean the Chinese 
und Japanese would supersede the whites in the labour market. White labour -will 
have to seek some other kind of employment. T will have to put in Chinese and Japan- 
ese within two years. The Chinese have increased about four hundred since I have been 
here. There are about six hundred Chinese here now. All are British subjects in my 
mill, “You catv put a Chinese in any position a white man is in, and he will do anything 
a white man can do. Inside of twenty years some of the Chinese will be presidents and 
managers of the mills. 

More rough lumber and sashes and doors are shi 
than from the mills of the coast of British Columbia. 

George O. Buchanan, proprietor of the saw mill at Kaslo, 
to fifty men according to the season. The logging 


pped in here from the American side 


says :— I employ from ten 
camps are in the winter when the 
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mill is not running. I employ no Chinese or J apanese except occasionally as cooks. I 
don’t think the Chinese are affecting us in Kaslo to any extent. J am not in favour of 
putting restriction upon anybody as far as I am‘concerned. I do not know that the tax 
paid when coming in is altogether unjustifiable. We are all liable to pay taxes, and 
there may be nothing wrong in the Chinese paying a tax when coming in. I think it 
is probably enough as it is. The Chinese are human beings, and I do not believe in the 
oppression of any race of men, even an inferior race. 1 don’t think they should be 
admitted to the franchise. I do not think they could assimilate or take part in ‘our laws 
or institutions. I think all kinds of men should be free to come and go and make their 
homes anywhere it suits them. I don’t think them a desirable class to come into the 
country. ‘God made of one blood all the nations of the earth. 

Stephen Jarrett, superintendent of the Vancouver Sash and Door Company, who 
employ thirty men, all whites, says: Weemploy only skilled labour—only three or four 
unskilled workmen. We pay unskilled, $1.50 to $2 ; Skilled workmen, $2.75. We 
start young lads, two every year at $1 a day, and they advance 50 cents every six or 
eight months. I have been here twelve years. I never found any difficulty in getting 
men. Ii [ want two men I have twenty applicants, both skilled and unskilled. {don’t 
think there is sufticient whites to supply all the demand. I would be in favour of a 
heavy head tax, say $500 each. I think if no more came in, no inconvenience would 
result to the industry here. I wanted five skilled men this week ; already I have fifteen 
applicants. ; 

We cannot ship our product into the Kootenay country in competition with the 
mills of Tacoma. The freight rates are cheaper from Tacoma. Our duties on doors and 
windows, I think, is 30 per cent. Our machinery is about 20 per cent higher than on 
the other side. 

William C. Dickson, book-keeper and yard-foreman at the Royal City Mills, Van- 
couver, said: The great objection is to work side by side witha Chinaman. I have seen 
white men turn away rather than do it. There is not much sentiment in it. There is 
a principle involved. This should be a white man’s country. (See further evidence of 
this witness in the part relating to Japanese Immigration.) 

Truman 8. Baxter, has resided in Vancouver since 1890, says: IT am studying law 
at present. Iam president of the Vancouver Liberal Association and ex-alderman of 
the city. When I came here I commenced working in a sawmill. J got $26 a month 
and board. Wages were paid in the city a year ago last winter at $17 a month and 
board. In 1890 all of the labour around the sawmills was white, except a Chinaman or 
two taking care of slabs. ‘To-day the Japanese and Chinese handle all the lumber in 
the yards, and in the mill, running saws. It has been stated before the Commission 
that the wages here are hi gher than on the American side. Last year J had occasion to go 
to Seattle to find out the condition of labourers there, and the figures I give are taken 
from the Seattle Lumber Company, and I saw the cheques, so that I know the ficures 
were paid. The foreman was paid $6.00 a day ; sawyer, $5.00a day ; filer, $5.00 a day 5 
yard foreman, $100 a month ; planing mill foreman, $3.50 a day and men on carriage, 
$2.50 a day. The lowest wage paid anywhere around this mill was $1.75 to two or three 
new men. ‘Two dollars is the ordinary wage for unskilled workmen. Our mills here pay 
the 20th of the month, for the previous month. There the men are paid every Monday 
night, receiving wages up to the previous Saturday night. There. are no Chinese or 
Japanese at all. I also went to Ballard. At Stinson’s Mill five hundred men are em- 
ployed—not a Chinaman or a Japanese among them. The lowest wage was $1.75 and 
the highest wage was $2.50 a month. At this mill there were eighteen edgers or knot 
sawyers at $2.50 each. That work is all done here by Chinamen. Ballard is three or 
four miles from Seattle. At Kellog’s Mill I found conditions the same ; it is also at 
Ballard. The Seattle Cedar Lumber Company employ 125 men, 14 knot sawyers there, 
getting $2.50 a day. All these mulls make shingles except the first. I also visited 
Carey’s Mill at Seattle, Stinson and Post’s and Morran Bros. wages being the same, and 
not a Chinese or Japanese employed anywhere in connection with them. I asked one 
of the Morran Bros. where the Japanese were, and he said if there were any there he 
would throw them over the wall. As a proof that lumbering can be done herve without 
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Chinese or Japanese labour, I refer to the offer of Mr. Luc gate, to erect a mill and 
employ no Japanese or Chinese. ‘There was no bonus. He offered to put up $10,000 
as forfeit if he employed Japanese or Chinese. 

I favour the exclusion of Chinese. I was deprived of my job by a Chinaman and 
left the business. The lumbermen took up great lumber limits, and this keeps them poor. 
The mill men are interested parties.- For instance, one of the chief witnesses refused to 
state what the head men get. I believe if this had been given it would have shown 
they could employ whites. In Seattle the managers are there on the ground. The 
managers here don’t do that way. The same cry was raised in the United States when 
they tried to shut them out. I believe in the exclusion of Chinese and Japanese alike. 
I think by treaty or by enactment they can greatly restrict or prohibit altogether both 
the J apanese and the Chinese. Do it by diplomatic action if possible, if not do it any- 
way. Id bar them out anyway. I am not associated with any labour organization. I 
avas representing Mr. Macdonnell, and he is acting for the Trades and Labour Council. 
I went over to ascertain the facts, as alderman, in regard to a certain by-law. I put 
myself forward as the champion of what I believe is in the interests of British Columbia 
and Canada. 

Tf you go into the bank after the canning seasons, you will see the number of 
Chinese and Japanese asking for drafts. I think it would be suicidal to give them the 
franchise. I suggest the most unobjectionable law would be the Natal Act. 


SUMMARY. 


The market in this line of business is largely local and eastern. Chinese are not 
employed in the interior of British Columbia, either in the mills or in the camps. 
Japanese have recently been introduced in one mill at Kamloops, but with that excep- 
tion only white men are employed in the lumber industry in the interior. On the coast, 
Chinese are not employed to any large extent, but Japanese, constituting an equivalent, 
are largely employed. 


THE RELATIVE RATE OF WAGES. 


The rate of wages in the Hastings Mill for unskilled labour is from $40 to $45 a 
month ; in the Royal City Mills and Brunette Mills at New Westminster $35 a month, 
averaging about $1.50 for common labour and running up to $1.75 and $2 a day for semi- 
‘skilled labour, such as edgermen, gang saw and boommen. The Chinese and Japanese are 
paid for common labour 85, 90 cents and up to $1, and for semi-skilled labour as high as 
91.25, and in one or two instances $1.50, the average being about $1 a day. The Japanese 
and Chinese pile the lumber, take care of the refuse, cut it up into wood, pile it, &e., 
and the more skilled generally run the cut-off saws, the lath and picket saw, and in 
many cases are engaged as assistants on planers. Very few white men are employed 
on this class of labour. 

On the American side the wage paid to unskilled labour is higher. At Whatcom 
the lowest wage paid to unskilled labour is $1.75 a day ; at Fairhaven from $1.50 to $2 
«day. In Seattle the Stetson and Post Company pay from $1.75 to $2.50 for unskilled 
labour, the average being $2aday. Morran Brothers 
‘Lhe lowest wage paid by Mr. Ludgate is $1.75 
‘cheapest labour. 


pay a minimum wage of $2 a day. 
a day to ‘roustabouts ? $1.75 is their 


SKILLED LABOUR. 


Semi-skilled labour in the British Columbia mills ra 
and skilled labour from $2.25 to $3.50 a day. 
paid in a few instances—five sawyers in the H 
day, and filers as high as 87 a day. The average wage for white labour in this mill is 
from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. In the smaller mills, however, the earlier statement more 
nearly represents the average wage. Take the Royal City Planing Mills of New West- 


nges from $1.75 to $2 a day, 


In the export mills higher wages are 
astings Mill being paid from $4 to 85 a 
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minster, under the same control as the Hastings Mill, and engaged both in the export, 
local and eastern trade, their schedule of prices would approximately represent the 
average wage on the coast in British Columbia for semi-skilled and skilled labour. Tt 
is as follows: edger men $1.75, gang saw $1.75, boom men $1.75 to $2, sawyers $3, re- 
sawyers $3.50, filers $3.40. ' 

The average wage at Fairhaven, Washington, for white men was $3.331 per day, 
wages running up to $5 and $6 a day; at Whatcom for skilled labour up to $4 a day, 
averaging from $2.50 to $3.75. At Seattle sawyers are paid from $3.50 to $4 a day. 
At another mill planers are paid from $2.25 to $2.50 and $2.75 a day, planer foremen 
$3.50 and filers $5 a day. bs 

The rate of wages for unskilled white labour in this industry is higher in Washing- 
ton State than in British Columbia, and for skilled labour it is about the same, except 
possibly in one or two instances in the two larger export mills. Some mill owners 
claim that the American mills have the advantage in a larger local and practically un- 
limited home market, and in the fact that there is a duty on Canadian lumber entering 
the United States, while certain classes of American lumber enter Canada free of duty ; 
and one witness stated that the cost of machiner ’, food supplies, tools and other lum- 
bering supplies are from twenty to thirty per cent higher on the Canadian side than on 
the American side, and added that ‘If we were allowed an open market to purchase 
our supplies it would be even more effective than a duty on lumber.’ The evidence of a 
witness who has a mill at Seattle, and made inquiry with a view of ascertaining the 
cost of supplies in British Columbia did not sustain this view, but we think there is no 
doubt that certain lines of machinery and certain of the other supplies are higher on the 
Canadian side. 

Some of the employers took the view that there was no advantage or saying in 
wages by employing Chinese or Japanese instead of white men, having regard to the 
amount of labour done by each, but that white labour could not be obtained under pre- 
sent conditions, The majority of the employers who gave evidence were emphatic in 
their opinion, that no more Chinese or J apanese should be admitted; that the supply 
for the present and for a long time to come was adequate, and that if no more Chinese 
or Japanese came in white labour would gradually take its place, without loss or incon- 
venience to the industry, and with great benefit to the country. All were agreed that 
this class of immigrants are undesirable as citizens, and all that were willing to express 
an opinion favoured higher restriction or exclusion. 

On the American side Chinese labour is not employed in this industry, and Ameri- 
can employers are in favour of their present exclusion laws. 

it is quite clear that the Chinese are employed but to a limited extent in’ this 
branch of the trade and are not essential to its prosperity. 

(The regulation of Japanese labour to this industry will be dealt with under that 
heading.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—SHINGLE BUSINESS. 


3 — 

The shingle business rests upon a somewhat, different footing from the lumber busi- 
ness, and as it has become a very important industry, it deserves separate treatment. 
A few quotations from the evidence will indicate the scope and condition of the business. 

The following list shows a large proportion of the shingle mills of the Province : 


Mill. Whites. Chinese. Japanese. 
Pacific Coast Co., (nine mills). . 210 105 300 (in camp) 
ADIC OU thence srteed,: biel nye Ws. 20 30 5 
Mo Mites Gost boca x0, Sut LPUE 159 27 42 
EL ae Restate. (ot AR ae 56 21 27 


445 183 364 
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James C. Scott, the mayor of New Westminster, and the manager of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Company, and who handles the output of eight or nine other mills, 
namely, one at Port Moody, two at Hastings, one at Cloverdale, one at Ruskin, and the 
rest at Vancouver, says: The shingle business began when I came here. There are 
two shingle mills here, and one at Harrison, not included in the arrangement. ; There 
was a large over-production. There was considerably more than twice the capacity that 
the market called for, and_the consolidation of the several mills was the way taken to 
control it. We organized in November last year. The heaviest consuming market is, 
first, Ontario ; second, Manitoba ; and third the Territories. We have no home market 
Just now at all. We don’t sell in the States, the duty keeps us out. The home market 
would not take more than 5,000,000, and one mill would produce that in a month. 
There is a certain small trade with the States of eighteen inch shingles, the usual. size 
being sixteen inch. 4 

The Chinese are used for pulling bolts from the water surface to the mill, cutting 
them up in sixteen inch lengths, and piling them on tables convenient to the sawyers. 
The sawyers are white men. The packers are usually Chinese. The packing is done by 
contract. When I came here first I had a prejudice against them, and I used white 
labour till July or August 1893. I felt that I had to employ Chinese. My cost was 
greater than others. I made it a hobby to try and get white boys to do the packing 
the same as we used to do in Ontario. I succeeded in getting two separate white con- 
tractors to undertake it, and they both confessed failure. The boys said they did not 
want that job, it was Chinanian’s work. We had no trouble in Simcoe County, Ontario, 
in getting boys at 75 cents to $1 a day to do the work. We pay here more than we 
did there. We paid 5 cents a thousand there and 6 and 64 cents per thousand here. It 
appeared they regarded it as degrading because it was Chinese work. It js true that 
boys and men and girls do not like work where Chinese are habitually employed. It 
is untavourable to the community. Chinese have taken the place usually given to boys 
and they have got into indolent habits No Japanese are employed in the shingle 
factories. 

If no more Chinese came in it might bother us for atime. It would regulate itself 
in time. If they were not here at all we could get some labour to take their place. If 
they were cut off at once we could get boys or others in their places. I cannot answer 
the question in any other way than that it is unfortunate for the country that they are 
here at all. They are not assimilative. 1 donot think it would be desirable if they 
did assimilate. It is apparent to me it would be diffieult to clear land, but if they were 
not here other labour would come. I certainly think their presence has a tendency to 
keep that labour out. It is not desirable that labour should be kept out. It is a 
difficult problem to think out. The ditticulty will increase with the numbers. The 
build a few houses near the mill and herd together. There is no home life. Very few 
have wives here. Although this might be a temporary inconvenience—this is too nice 
a country to live in to have Chinese as the labourers of this country. I say this against 
my own interest. I do not think the 8100 will have any material effect whatever on 
the numbers coming in. If as much as $500 were put on it might have some effect. 
It might cripple us for a time. I would be willing to take my chance with the rest of 
us rather than have this thing go on. It is quite possible that we over-estimate the 
trouble, and that it might not be as bad as we fear. I have engaged a few J apanese. 
The Japanese are more ready to pick up work and adapt themselves quicker to work. 
J regard the Japanese less undesirable. T do not think I class them in the same 
category. They are decidedly more desirable than the Chinese. 

The business is fairly profitable for the last two years. The cost of production 
would not vary to the extent of five cents (i.e. if oriental labour not employed). There 
is no duty on shingles coming in. We experience competition at Sarnia, Goderich, 
Windsor, Chatham, ete., also from Washington State. 

J consider there is material right here in the boys in’ this town to do all the work. 
If we got men instead of boys we would have to pay one-third more, or a difference of 
$3 a day with that crew. They produce 100,000 in’ ten hours, that is $3 on 100,000, 
or three cents per thousand. The Chinese or J apanese are employed in making bolts. 
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They get $1 a cord. They work most of the year except in the canning season. We 
produce from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 per year. It is a Canadian industry depend- 
ing on the Canadian market. I think it desirable to run the industries employing 
oriental labour rather than to stop them. In the interests of the country a $360 tax 
is more desirable. I have never experienced a scarcity of Chinese or Japanese. The 
city employs exclusively whites. The general sentiment is against Chinese and against 
the immigration of orientals. A white man cannot live on what a Chinese or J apanese 
lives on. The Japanese, from the standpoint of the labourer is as dangerous as the 
Chinamen. 

A man looks to see what labour is available, and he finds a mixture of Chinese and 
white labour employed, and an unsettled condition of affairs indicated by the present 
Commission, and that unsettled state of affairs leads him to wait to see the resulti) I 
would agree with Mr. Palmer, of Chemainus, that while we could not get on now with- 
out Oriental labour, yet if no more came in it would not seriously aftect my interests, 
and I would take the chances. 

H. H. Spicer, manager of the Spicer Shingle Mill Company, of Vancouver, says : 
All shingle mills employ Chinese labour more ov less. We pay in wages about $2,000 a 
month—65 per cent to white, 35 per cent to Chinese. We used to get 32.00, $2.25 and 
52.50 per thousand ; now there is no fixed price. They sell to local trade at 31.40. 
There is competition. The tendency would be to get a better price if American shingles 
did not interfere. The market is ridiculously small for the number of mills here. We 
make the price and we don’t cut till we have to. The total market in Canada is 
225,000,000 ; 165,000 is a car load. We ship considerable to the United States ; no 
success in shipping to Australia or Africa. It would be bad for the shingle business if 
we could not get Chinese. I do not know, but I am inclined to think that an exclusion 
law, if it resulted in no more Chinese coming in, would act very strongly in shutting our 
mill down in the future. They seem better adapted than Japanese. We ship into the 
United States as a dumping ground for the surplus. The duty is 30 cents per thousand. 
Mongolians work the same number of hours as other men. American shingle mills are 
chiefly run by white labour. We could not pay as much to white men unless we had 
that cheap labour. If Canada had a population of 30,000,000 we might not have to 
employ Chinese at all, but our market is limited. 

James A. McNair said: I am engaged in the shingle and lumber trade. We employ 
a total of 228 men about the mills and logging camps—159 whites, 42 Japanese and 27 
Chinese. The average pay of whites per day is $410, Japanese $46, and Chinese $45, 

We tried white labour instead of Chinese three years ago. We gave instructions 
to the contractor to use white men and to test the matter we gave him the contract, 
and in three months’ time he had Chinamen. It was the same price to white men and 
Chinamen. He could not get sufficient white labour at the price. I have three shingle 
mills on the other side. I employ 138 men there ; all are white men. We pay there 
for packing eight cents per thousand for five butts to two inches, and 7 cents per thou- 
sand for six butts to two inches. White labour is generally employed over there. Some 
of the shingle mills there have J apanese, one at Sumas, one at Lake Whatcom, and one 
at Carroll Siding. Our market there is the middle and eastern states. Our market 
here is British Columbia, North-west Territories, Manitoba and Ontario. We have no 
difficulty in getting men, except in the fishing season. We would have to have cheap 
labour or shut down. The Chinaman never changes. I should prefer to employ whites, 
and we do as much as we can. “ , Hearst : 

The only way we can ship into the United States is by shipping in larger shingles. 
We got part of our machinery from the United States, and paid duty,—on boiler and 
engine 25 per cent. We did a little better than their price plus the duty—-just a trifle. 
We produce shingles a little cheaper on the other side—just a shade. We have not 
built extra mills here, and we have built two over there. The total capacity of the 
shingle mills in British Columbia is something like 650,000,000 to ‘700,000,000 per 
annum. We can go there and ship into the United States or Canada as we choose. 
There are 360 shingle mills in Washington and Oregon. They ship some thousands of 
carga day. Some mills have a capacity of half a million a day. Of the 31,132,000 
549 
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sold in Canada from the United States, British Columbia took 11,360,000 ; Manitoba, 
12,721,000 ; New Brunswick, 860,000; Quebec, 141,000, and Ontario, 5,846,000, the 
North-west Territories, 135,000; Yukon, 69,000. Business won’t stand higher wages 
all round. Take the extra cost of machinery and everything, you would have to reduce 
the higher wages if you had all white. We get a little better prices in the United 
States than here for our product. 

The bolts cost 50 cents more a cord here, a difference of 8 or 10 cents a thousand - 
between price of shingles here and there. We have got to pay more for material and 
for all provisions, horse feed and all that sort of things. 

The duty is a much larger consideration with us than the exclusion of Asiatics 
would be. If-we had the market here covered by a duty it would help us a great deal 
in doing without Japanese. If we had our own market then we are not more crowded 
than they. It is partially true that in our business what we save from the cheap labour 
we give to the white labour. It is a toss up as to who can save more—our men or the 
white men on the other side. If orientals were taken out we would have to scale down 
the white labour. 

E. H. Heaps, manager of the Heaps Company, Vancouver, says: We paid wages 
for March, 1900—to whites, $1,681.30, Japanese $711.70, Chinese $540. We run night 
and day, two shifts of three men each. An ordinary sawyer earns $2.75 a day. He 
can earn $3.50 if exceptionally good. We have three machines idle for want of a saw- 
yer. There is a scarcity of skilled labour. We employ in the camps on contract about 
eighty men in getting out bolts. We let the contracts to Japanese, Chinese and 
whites. he Japanese contractors employ Japanese; the Chinese contractors employ 
Chinese ; the white contractors employ Japanese and Chinese. Ninety per cent of the 
bolts are got out by Japanese and Chinese. You can depend on them for this work. 
We pay $5,000 a month for say eight months, $40,000, besides the factory wages. The 
division of wages would be the following :— 


Japanese and Chinese for bolts... .. > TE IES SEE ee $ 36,000 
a At” Hn VEne mill MOO. Oe |, POE eee oe 8,000 
Total.» <n 2) SOR TO SU ae eee $ 44,000 

W Hhitesdi tne mill sewer Rinses). oe ellie? lt See $ 10,000 
Cie TOROS, tt tune att. Ath Uteg Ee te) Pee ee 4,000 
otalitdawhités twit. <i) oil ga ee $ 14,000 


It is not cheaper to employ Japanese and Chinese for bolts. I think if we have 
protection all through, the men ought to be protected, too. I think the restriction on 
Chinese is quite sutticient. At present we have enough Chinese. The work they are 
engaged in seems to suit them. It is under cover; it requires quickness of hand and 
eye, and it is not hard work, and they earn high wages. As a rule they are steady and 
reliable, and you can depend upon their being there. The oriental labour is a necessity 
for our business. In the shingle mill we have more whites than when we first started. 
Boys can learn to run the saws. We make a special point to try and get white sawyers 
and boys to learn the trade, and when they learn they go to the Sound. 

Cedar is getting scarcer ; it has to be hauled longer distances to the water. Horses 
are dearer, wages are higher, and machinery is higher now. 

C. Uchida, Japanese contractor, says: I contract to get out shingle bolts. I get 
$2.05 per cord delivered on the scow. I pay 52 per cord and get 5 cents and what I 
make on supplies. I take out about 3,000 cords. We employ all Japanese. We send 
in rice, flour, salt meat, vegetables, sugar, and fresh meat once a month. It costs them 
SLO or S11 a month for board. They hire a cook—two cooks for 36 men. I have wife 
and children at home. There is only one family out there. I buy groceries at the 
wholesale stores. I keep a store, and buy $2,000 a month; $360 a month goes into 
eamp. .I supply them with overalls and working clothes. I buy some from white men 
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and some from Chinese. ‘The white men do not get out shingle bolts. The 36 men in 
the camp are not naturalized. I am not a British subject. 

Arthur C. Gordon, contractor for cutting shingles, says: The work is done for me 
by Chinese. The Chinese do the packing, jointing and cut-off. They make about $1.25 
aday. Ihave known white men do it. They do it faster. A good white packer 
would pack .40,000, while a Chinese packs only 20,000 or 25,000. I pay seven cents a 
1,000. This work has always been done by Chinese for twelve years. “There are more 
mills now. In Washington a white man averages 40,000 a day. I never had a white 
man, a packer or jointer, apply for work. A white man could make $2.80 a day. TI let 
all the work to one Chinaman, and he hires his own men. I employ eleven Chinese and 
two whites—no Japanese. I don’t know one white packer here. I favour restriction. 
I think we have enough Chinese now. I favour exclusion. I think as whites increase 
they should decrease. We have four Chinese packers. Two white men could do the 
work of the four Chinese packers. There are no white packers offering. I would like 
to see white men in the country. Iam just making wages. I might as well work by 
the day. I took two white sawyers thisspring and broke them in myself. ‘The Chinese 
have always been working around getting skilled. 

Stephen Ramage, says: I am a saw-filer in Heaps’ Shingle Mill, Vancouver. 
Have resided here since the fire. There are many more Chinese in the mills than form- 
erly. They are increasing steadily. That applies to all the mills. The Japanese are 
on a greater increase than Chinamen. I think it would be a benefit if more restrictions 
were put on. It would tend to stop the immigration. There are sufficient here now to 
supply the demand for some years to come. The Japanese are a greater menace to 
whites than Chinese. They are abler-bodied men. They adopt our mode of living more 
readily. The Japanese and Chinese deter men from coming here. Very few of the 
Japanese and Chinese have a family. My principal reason would be to save the country 
for my own race. I would not object to Europeans. J object to Asiaties. T hope they 
will not assimilate with our people. I think not. The shingle mills are working on 
shifts—double time just now, since the spring trade has opened up. To jump from one 
to the other, it might be difticult-to carry on the business with white labour. There is 
white labour that don’t get employed on account of the Japanese being employed. I 
think white people are kept out of employment. . I was foreman of a saw-mill for local 
trade. The price of lumber has gone up. In the depression lumber was lower two or 
three years ago. ‘There was keener competition four years ago than now. There is a 
better agreement now as to price—not so much cutting. Wages are no better. The 
price of logs is a little higher now. I would rather keep out the Japanese and let the 
Chinese come in with a head tax as at the present time. The Japanese are more of a 
menace. They are more capable men and do their work as cheap as Chinese. They 
dress like a white man, but don’t eat like a white man. They live in aggregations as 
much as Chinese. Their diet is principally rice. They would not be as great a menace 
as the Chinamen if they lived up to our standard,—that is the average Canadian doing 
their class of labour. 

The Heaps mill started with three shingle machines. There is now a factory a saw- 
mill and a machine shop all attached to it. McNair Brothers went into business ten 
years ago. They started cutting shingle bolts. Kirkpatrick started by renting power. 
He now owns two plants. The mills here have not as modern machinery as the Ameri- 
cans. ‘The tariff might benefit some people. They would not dismiss the Mongolians 
on that account. I think the present time is as good as any for change. 

The Japanese can learn to run the saws, and they will be employed at this higher 
work. No European nation is as objectionable as the Japanese and Chinese. 

Some of the plants are as modern as the Americans, and some are not. The large 
export mills average well with the American mills. We can manufacture shingles as 
cheaply as the Americans can. Eighty per cent of the machinery is Canadian. I think 
we could do without more at all. They do without Japanese and Chinese on the other 
side. Ifachange was made at once it would take some few days to get white men. 
The mills on the other side run without Asiatic labour. I don’t think it is true that 
When labourers come in they go off to something better, not more so in this country 
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than in any other. The general wage is about $1.50 a day. I was in the Royal City 
mill for five years. I daresay Cook could get enough white men to run the Hastings 
mill in two days. The average Japanese gets $laday. Wages are worse to-day than 
they were some years ago. There_is just as much trouble with the Chinese and Japanese 
going fishing as the whites. I would tell unskilled labour not to come here. We have 
Chinese packing and Japanese cutting bolts. There is no way of getting in white labour 
to learn the saw—it is the Japanese and Chinese. The Japanese are apt to learn. 
Filers get $4 a day ; band saw filers get 36 to $7 a day. Wherever the Japanese enters 
he cuts wages in two. 


SUMMARY. 
This important industry employs over one thousand men, of whom less than half 


are white workmen. The following probably does not include all, but fairly gives the 
proportion :— : 


Wihibes..if seein) aanihG active nent Ioagd «0 Ueddeeee: ead 445 
Chifeserliiss, athihe. of paienses! aa bela. Seba 183 
Japanesenuaijaechdbiiy dds . enpkenich hence 364 


The Chinese are employed principally in bringing the bolts from the water surface 
to the mill, cutting them up into sixteen inch lengths.ready for sawyers (and recently as 
sawyers themselves in some mills) and in packing, for which they are exclusively employed 
by Chinese contractors, They have become expert packers, and are deemed specially 
suited for that work. Although ‘white packers in Washington and Oregon, where no 
Chinese are employed, are found to do the work much more rapidly and on the whole as 
cheaply. The white men and boys have not been trained to the business and cannot 
now compete at the same price, and refuse to work at it because ‘it is Chinese work.’ 
No Japanese are employed in the factories. 

The output of nine mills are now controlled through one company. Large quan- 
tities are sent east. The manager of this large concern says that ‘if no more Chinese 
came in it might bother for a little while ; it would regulate itself in time. If they were 
not here at all we could get some labour to take their place. If they were cut off 
at once we could get boys or others in their places. I cannot answer the question in any 
other way than that it is unfortunate for the country that they are here at all. The 
business is fairly profitable for the last two years.’ 

This witness makes a further most important statement : 

‘I consider there is material right here in the boys in this town to do all the work.’ 
He then shows that if white men were employed it might increase the cost of production 
by three cents per thousand. 

‘I agree with Mr. Palmer, of Chemainus, that while we could not get on now with- 
out oriental labour, yet if no more came init would not seriously affect my interests. I 
would take the chances. The general sentiment is against Chinese and against emigra- 
tion of orientals.’ 

The representative of another company that employs 228 men in their lumber and 
shingle business, of whom 159 are whites, 42 Japanese and 27 Chinese, stated that their 
average wage per day to whites, was $410; to Japanese, $46 ; to Chinese, $45. This 
included the lumber business as well as the shingle business. This company tried white 
labour instead of Chinese, but in three months’ time found that they could not get white 
labour at the same price paid to Chinese. The company have three shingle mills in 
Washington State, where they emplay 138 men in the shingle business alone, all whites. 
White labour is generally employed there. ‘ 

There are 360 shingle mills in Washington and Oregon that ship thousands of cars 
a day, some of the mills having a capacity of half a million a day. Of the thirty-one 
millions sold in Canada from the United States last year British Columbia took over 
eleven millions, Manitoba nearly thirteen millions and Ontario nearly six millions. 
They get a little better price in the United States than here for the product. He stated 
further: ‘If we had our.own markets then we are not more crowded than they.’ 
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It is partially true, he states, that what they save from cheap labour they give to 
white labour. ‘If orientals were taken out we would have to scale down the white 
labour.’ 

Another employer stated that he paid out to whites for March, 1900, $1,681: to 
Japanese $711, and to Chinese $540; that he employs about 80 men in getting out bolts, 
and lets contracts to Japanese, Chinese and whites. Japanese contractors employ 
Japanese ; Chinese employ Chinese, and white contractors employ Japanese and Chinese. 
Ninety per cent would be Japanese and Chinese. In eight months they paid out for 
bolts $40,000 besides the factory wages, as follows :— 


sepanese.and, Chinese for. bolts . ..iiisuhe. “acts. fen bee. $ 36,000 
Omambes. Zora DOLLS r:saccrshd. tes Su yer dune atean okt a aoe 4,000 
sapaneseand Chinese im, the.mill sue wee ote: do. ckanp ie 8,000 


To whites in the mill 


This witness thought restriction quite sufficient and stated that at present they 
have enough Chinese. He found them steady and reliable. He declared oriental 
labour a necessity for their business. 

A white contractor who employs Chinese for packing, jointing and cutting off, 
stated that a good white packer would pack forty thousand, while a Chinaman packs 
only from twenty to twenty-five thousand. He pays seven cents a thousand. He states 
that in Washington white men average forty thousand a day, and this was confirmed 
by evidence on the American side. Chinese have always been employed in packing. 
He had never had a white man apply for work. A white man could make $2.80 a day. 
This contractor lets all the work to one Chinamen and he hires his own men. He 
employs eleven Chinamen and two whites. He did not know of a single white packer. 
This witness favours exclusion. He thinks as whites increase Chinese should decrease. 
He declared that two white men could do the work of four Chinese packers. He took 
two white sawyers on this spring and taught them himself. 

Why is it, then, if white men can do so much more than Chinese, and therefore 
working by contract can earn $2.80 a day, they do not eagerly seek employment ? The 
answer, we think, is simple. Chinese have always been employed in this business. They 
have become expert. The white man at first is unskilled. He would earn very low 
wages at first. The work is done by contract. The skilled Chinese are there ready to 
do the work. Itis more convenient to sub-let the contract to a boss Chinese con- 
tractor who will employ Chinese on his own terms, than for the white contractor or the 
owner of the mill to train a staff competent to do the work, even although when trained, 
the work could be done as cheaply and the white man earn good wages. 

In the east this work is largely done by boys who are trained to the business from 
an early age. ‘There is no reason in the nature of things why this might not and ought 
not to be the case in British Columbia, except the presence of the Chinese and Japanese. 
While they are there in such numbers they will be employed to the exclusion of white 
labour, because if not cheaper, it is more convenient. 

In the mills in Washington and Oregon no Chinese are employed and yet the work 
is done very nearly, if not quite, as cheaply. There is only a shade of difference, accord- 
ing to the witness, who thought he could not get on without this cheap labour. Accord- 
ing to one calculation, even if men were employed instead of boys, it would only make a 
difference of three cents a thousand. If it is further taken into account that neither 
white men nor boys will work if they can avoid it at what is called a Chinaman’s job, a 
satisfactory explanation is given as to why it is. The Chinese practically control this 
branch of the industry. 

The conclusion reached is that neither Chinese nor Japanese are essential to the 
success of this business, but being available and conveniently employed by contract, they 
have become a part of the machinery of production which would for a time be thrown 
out of gear if they were discharged. They are at present more convenient, but not 
essential. There is a supply for many years to cone, and if no more came in no per- 
manent injury would result. The stability of the business does not depend upon them. 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


The salmon canning industry of the world is practically confined to the North 
Pacific Coast of America. 

The number of Japanese and Chinese engaged in it greatly exceeds the number of 
them employed in any other industry. For some years past the total pack of the 
Pacitic Coast has been in the neighbourhood of three million cases, but for the season of 
1901 the enormous pack of over five million cases of 48 one-pound tins is reported. Of 
this number over 1,200,000 were produced in British Columbia ; 950,000 of which were 
packed on the Fraser River, and 1,400,000 cases or over, were packed on Puget Sound, 
chiefly of Fraser River salmon. 

This industry in British Columbia ranks in importance with that of the mines and 
lumbering industry. The following tables will indicate its growth. 

Total number of licenses in British Columbia -— 


Year. Total. eas Canners. Others. 
UEOR. mrhdk ee te eS eee Ape he aN 3,533 452 1,063 2,018 
BRS deve Peete a Gon oe ee ee 4,500 187 1,203 2,510 
DOUG E et tate «eal teeta . OF Opmyeers., Saree.) | 4,435 768 1,204 2,463 
USSD)... cao Nee Meee Sam fee as 4,197 930 175 3,092 
LOCOS ays Te «, SE ss ON Qi aes a 4.892 1,892 542 2,458 
LCL a Paget... ia es eae SN Bp 4,722 1,958 | 548 2,216 
| t 
Year. No. of Employees. Value of Plant. 
3 
1896 Ger es ne eee ee ee ek OS. 2 ROE WO 14,297 2,197,248 
Le resets MOMMY Cel wcll AgAL GDS OC 19,850 - 2,350,260 
Ue Cree, eka oa, ee ae US OR a Ry 20,695 2 480,245 
1899 Be cet inaeg: her Mg Bek «Mig ie Cea ay 20,037 2,145,173 
SORE SI TREE) ATT WIE Pein a yy SUSIE One ji ; 20, 262 2,839, 904 
Value of Salmon Pack by District. 
District, 1896. 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Fraser River......., 1,801,654 4,219 75 58, 97 5 
EABOD RV OR 0 os de sarod sis § 219,751 1,268,278 531,500 590,532 
Rivers Inlet ah. oc "529,588 "211,644 434.042 ercwth * T3061 7 
Skeena VLVER eee Aoee 558,631 330,747 505-737 5S8¢ 98 02) 144 
Nass River. 21> 2 eese 089,934 702, 
Vancouver. island ae mee: coo 36,000 96,000 93,321 96,960 
and ae eee 24,216 66,276 60,187 58,320 82,089 
2,985,305 4,927,418 2,364,245 3,674,491 2,911,344 


rte af 
This is based upon a uniform price of 10 ce 


nts per pound. 
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The exports of dry salted dog salmon to Japan are :— 


Fea tel ae iL Ak Ra Sale be 8 160,000 
PROGENY alice = 0 aE Sd TAP EE exp OY OT a 120,000 
1T00e police ee AH ON, SOAS. QUT BE 228,000 


These were valued at three and four cents per pound. 


The total output for British Columbia :— 


ae ee | eee LOLI AO DURA Sas essa Hortons 494,371 cases 
ithe a a PD Piited OE Sie ire 566,395 
BOON, eo A I A ORAS RHE 8 SRE ah RD ESE SIS GOMDTO 
hcypaey Ue ane POTTER HY EE SOR ee | 1,015,477. « 
Aig: org a BOLE eee mm Ul Ii aro 484,161 « 
Poe wey en Wh Grade hrteaneh kt Wie were 732,437 « 
LOGGRi Ee Be UBT ae LOU UePh ice The wee tants 585,413 
TG Eee tilt uly DONT. SPN: Ot CU abe e 1,205,037 


~ Of the twenty thousand employes engaged in the Fisheries it is estimated that ten 
thousand are employed in and about the canneries, and of these about six thousand are 
Chinese. Of the 74 canneries in British Columbia, 49 are on the Fraser. The process 
of canning (making cans, filling, cooking, soldering, and boxing) is almost exclusively 
done by contract. The contracts are made with boss Chinamen who hire their own 
help in their own way. ; 

This method of doing business adopted by the canners has its special advantages 
and probably accounts for the fact that Chinese are preferred for this department. of 
the business. Certain Chinamen have become experts and are sought after, both by 
the employer and the Chinese contractor. They command from $35 to 845 per month. 
The contractor makes an advance of from $30 to $40 to each Chinaman at the opening 
of the season to induce him to come. The contractor furnishes the provisions, where 
chiefly his profits are made. At the end of each month what he has supplied is made 
up and charged pro rata to the men in his employ. At the end of the season, if the 
run is short, the contractor may lose money on his contract which, however, is partly 
covered by his profits on the provisions. It the provisions furnished to the Chinamen 
and the advances made to them exceed the amount of their wages at the end of the 
season the loss falls on the contractor and not on his employer. ae 

‘The advantages to the canners are: First, the contractor takes the responsibility of 
employing sufficient hands to do the work, thereby saving all the inconvenience and 
trouble which would otherwise fall upon the employer ; second, the work is done by 
experts who have been trained to the business ; third, the canner knows exactly what 
‘the processin ’ will cost per case ; fourth, any loss falls upon the contractor ; fifth, he 
avoids the trouble of furnishing supplies, and the expenses vf providing accommodation 
’ suitable for white men ; sixth, the Chinese boss is able to get more work out of the men 
and to have it done more satisfactorily than when they work by the day for the cannery 
employer. 

It is manifest that this method of conducting the business, places it practically in 
the hands of the Chinese, prevents white workmen from being trained to this part of 
the business, and partly accounts for the fact why cannerymen agree that Chinese are 
required for this industry. 

Alexander Ewen, of New Westminster, said: I have resided in British Columbia 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years. There were a good many Chinese here then. There 
were not many people in the country at that time. The canning industry started about 
1870. I did not employ them the first two or three years. T was among the first to 
develop this business. I employ from 150 to 200 men now in the canneries. Of these 
the average would be about twenty whites. I employ Chinese and Japanese, but pay 
wages individually and not by contract. The Chinese come from all over the 
Province. There has been difficulty in vetting Chinese for the last four years at least. 
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Last year it was difticult to get them, and after we got them it was unfortunate that we 
had little or nothing for them to do. Latterly I have had to employ Chinese through a 
boss, because labour is getting so scarce that skilled Chinese are hard to get. The 
Chinese we get do various kinds of work, such as farming and clearing of land. 

I make the cans at my own cannery. I have a certain amount of machinery to 
lessen the cost. I do not get them at the Automatic -Cannery. When I started in 
business the tins were boiled in kettles over a large fire ; afterwards we used steam to 
heat the water. Retorts were introduced in 1881, also soldering machines which save 
considerable labour. The soldering machine did not work well for four or five years 
after it was introduced. Soldering machines and retorts were first developed in this 
country. The cans are wiped and capped by machinery. One washing or wiping 
machine, with three people at the outside, will do up to two thousand cases every day. 
Before that we had to have twenty or thirty hand washers. ‘Two hands with a capping 
machine will do 1,500 to 2,000 eases a day. By hand there would be twenty putting 
covers on. ‘The fish cutting machine saves the labour of five men on 1,500 cases a day. 
We have an automatic cooking process and tester as well, and an automatic washing 
machine, which saves the labour of from fifteen to twenty men, or more. There has not 
been much improvement in washing and cleaning fish. Canneries make cans as cheap 
as they can buy them, probably cheaper. 

Most of the machinery has been invented and manufactured in British Columbia. 
I do not know of any improvements in the process for catching the fish. The nets are, 
of course, heavier and better, and the boats are larger and more sea-worthy. These are 
more expensive now. It costs more now to catch fish than it did ten or twelve years 
ago. We are fishing with drift nets, as we have akvays done. The improvement has 
been in taking care of the fish after they are caught. 

I can make as cheap cans as the Automatic Cannery. Machinery has reduced 
labour in the cannery one half or a little more, exclusive of the question as to whether 
or not the factory can produce cans any cheaper than I can. Where I used to have to 
employ three or four hundred men nine years ago, now I can do the same work with the 
same class of labour with a hundred and twenty men. The fishing is overdone. The 
river in my opinion is over-crowded. There is just a certain amount of work to do, and 
they cannot get the same quantity. It is dividing up the catch on the river among too 
many. If there were a fewer number of fishermen they would get more fish no doubt, 
but that is like everything else. The business will level itself ; I do not see how that 
can be Jegislated down. The business is overdone. The canneries were built on a 
large scale when there were fewer of them ; now there are a great many of them, and it 
is almost impossible to get a full day’s work. Three or four days in the season you will 
have all you can do, get more than you can handle, but immediately after it drops down 
to only half a day’s work. 

The canneries are not all alike. The plant alone will run ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars, for from 1,500 to 2,000 cases a day, and some will be a good deal higher. The 
trouble is to get the fish, and the people to do the work ; that is the great difticulty. It 
is only work for a short season. You have to invest that large amount, and make all 
preparations for a large run, for you can never tell what is before you. The bulk of the 


work has to be done in eight or nine days ; the principal portion of your catch has to be 


taken care of in that time. 
If we had as many fish as in 1897, or we had any guarantee of what it would be, 
it would be easier to do the fishing with a thousand boats or less, than with 3,000 boats. 
If the Japanese had not come in the industry would have been out of existence. With 
the number of canneries in existence now you could not get alone unless there were 
more boats. The number of canneries has doubled within rave years. 

A great many white men within the last three years have become not so anxious to 
fish as they were. They will not leaye work at which they are earning $5 a day to go 
fishing, and a great many of them have dropped out. It was not Ben the number of 
boats but from the number of fish in the river. JT say judging from the capital invested 
and the preparations made to take care of the fish, there are hot enough boats. to keep 
the canneries going. They have got to go away into the ocean to get the quantity 
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required by the canneries. If you double the number of boats they would have to cover 
more ground. As far as the industry is concerned to-day, if you follow the facts all the 
way through, the number of fish caught and put on the market is not decreasing much, 
but the cost of getting them is increasing, and the number caught by each fisherman 
has decreased. The fishermen have now to go out as far as Point Roberts, Point Grey 
and Howe Sound and bring their fish to the Fraser, whereas before fish were only caught 
in the river. The number put up has not increased, the number has decreased individu- 
ally to the fishermen. The fisherman is likely to catch more in the Fraser if there are 
fewer nets. 

The close season was for the purpose of preserving the fish. The nets have to be 
placed 250 yards apart, and you must not obstruct two-thirds of the river. They have 
tried to enforce the law. It seems to me it is impossible to carry it out. I cannot say 
that there is one too many canneries. I said it was overdone. _Any person who goes ~ 
into the business will find it is not profitable. It will soon find its own level. 

As to restriction on Chinese immigration, I do not interfere with matters of that 
kind at all. Politics is not my business. The Chinese do not hurt me. I have no 
view to express on further restriction, because I cannot tell whether it would be good 
or bad. I fully believe that if we had exclusion here that in five or seven years there 
would be very few Chinese in British Columbia. ‘They would all be in the United 
States. ‘They are going there in great numbers, this year especially. The opportunities 
for them are better there. If the number of Chinese were limited to any extent the 
canning industry would suffer I think. It is suffering now. It was impossible to get 
the number of men we thought we wanted last year. You can compare the largest 
number that was working in July and August with any of the years previous, and I 
tried to get all the men I could, 85 in August and 63 in July of last year; the year 
before 146 in August and 122 in July ; the year before that 116 in August and 116 in 
July, and the year before that 159 in August and 155 in July. The capacity of the 
cannery did not vary those years, but the fish varied, and the reason for the large num- 
ber of men in 1897 was, that was the largest run of fish that has been on the Fraser 
River, and the run continued so long. 

The 250 yard regulation was to prevent fishermen interfering one with the other. 
In some of the provinces they use fixed nets.. Trouble has been caused by one man 
crowding another. If you put two nets in the river 250 yards apart before they drift 
half-a-mile they will be both together. The water does not run the same. It is im- 
possible to carry out the regulation. 

The United States is our only competitor in the markets for canned salmon. It is 
supposed that the fish that are caught on Puget Sound are all heading for the Fraser 
River because that is their spawning ground. That is the sock-eyes. They catch them 
at a much less price over there when there is an average run of fish, but last year I 
believe their fish cost them as much as they cost us here. They have an advantage in 
canning fish when they are caught in traps ovér they Fraser River canners with gill- 
net fishing. If they get too many fish they can keep them in the traps three or four 
days without any expense. The heavy run will last only three or four days, and when 
the run slows down they can work along with the fish that are in the traps. If they 
get more than they can use they can open the traps and let the fish go. It is better 
in that way ; they can get fish fresh all the time. I know of my knowledge that they 
are increasing their capacity to a great extent over there, more than doubling it. They 
use filling machines that we do not use at all, but the fish are cheaper, and their output 
is sold cheaper than ours in the market. Machine filled fish have to be sold cheaper ; 
they do not turn out so well as the fish that are filled into cans by hand. There was a 
limit to the number of licenses on the Fraser River at one time; I think it was five 
hundred boats. Then there were ten or twelve canneries. The license was 820 then. 
I think it went as high as $50 one year. They were allowed forty licenses to a cannery 
at one time, and five hundred to the river, so that the canneries did not have a monopoly 
of it. They could limit the number of licenses, but they could not limit the number of 
canneries. Licenses could only be granted to a British subject. Something has been 
done by the canning industry here to prevent the depletion of the salmon. Something 
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has been proposed about limiting the number of traps on the other side. Tf something 
is not done soon they will catch at least three-fourths of the salmon that ought to come 
to the Fraser River ; that is MY opinion upon it, unless there is some restriction put 
upon the number of traps there will be depletion of the salmon. I do not think there 
are so many here just now trying to build new canneries, although there are some of 
them at it yet. Machinery for canning purposes is in use for an average of two months 
I expect. The earning power of the machinery in any branch of the business must be 
taken out of it in two months. 

Japanese are about the same as whites in the way of catching fish. 

I expect the cost of production now compared with ten years ago is about double 
what it was then. The cost of catching fish is more expensive, because the fishermen 
have to have more expensive boats to go to sea after the fish. In the river they use 
cheaper nets. f 

Ido not say there are not enough Chinese here, but I do not say there are enough. 
There was a time a few years ago when I was. not able to take care of the fish for five 
or six days, when I expected to put up nearly one-half of the pack. 

Four years ago salmon fishing on the Sound was only new. The Americans have 
more effective appliances and fish all the time. The fish are afforded some protection 
here. We can only touch the fish in the river within the tidal waters, 

~The demand for fishermen has been unlimited for the last four years, but the 
question is the putting up of the price of fish, This last fall, the market ix} Great Britain 
came down, showing that the fish are not going so rapidly into consumption. The price 
went up in a panic ahd then it came down all at once. “It is impossible for me to say 
whether there are too many fishermen on the river or not. I do not know whether 
there should be any restriction on Chinese and Japanese coming here. I do not think 
they are pouring in in increased numbers. Last year a great many came in, but that 
stopped. They found that jt was not so pleasant as they thought. 

Over-crowding will cure itself. It is a case of the survival of the fittest. It is so 
in all other industries. But for cheap labour I do not think there would be so many 
canneries in existence. Unless you had a population of five or six millions in British 
Coliimbia it would be impossible at that particular season of the year to draw the men 
from the ordinary labour of the country to supply the canneries. You cannot get white — 
men to come here and run chances of getting work after the fishing season is over, when 
there are abundant opportunities for them getting steady work elsewhere all the year 
round. Take the 150 men in the cannery and increase their wages by one-half, and you 
would stop the industry altogether. More than three-quarters of the inside work is done 
by Chinese. The cost of their labour is less than the other quarter of whites, If can- 
neries cease operations the country will feel it, Japanese take the place of Norwegians 
and Swedes, who now fish on the Sound. Canneries have made no money since 1897. 
The cost of production increases every year. The Sound fishing increases all the time. 
The canneries here made more money before the J apanese came than they have done 
since. 

Ina big run there is a limit put to each boat, When a thing is looked upon as 
prosperous, people rush into it, and it is overdone ; then with cheap labour it is over- 
done. The continuance of cheap labour cannot make it worse. They have stopped 
coming now, and they are Setting out of here as fast as they can, a great many of them 
going where they can do better. Tf the cost of production becomes greater, then a great 
many cannaries must go out of existence. It does not matter whether it is from the 
scarcity, or the cost of labour, or anything else, 

Hand filled cans sell higher than those filled by machinery, I think there are two 
many canneries, and I consider there are too many fishermen. The number of canneries 
necessitates a large number of fishermen, and if ‘there were any serious reduction of 
fishermen, those canneries would have a greater shortage of fish’ than they have now. 
Lhe question really is one of competition. The price of fish hag steadily increased each 
year. You require to have enough salmon go to the Spawning grounds in order to keep 
"Pp your supply of fish. The fish that have their home on the Fraser river are just as 
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plentiful as heretofore, and the fish caught on the Puget Sound are undoubtedly salmon 
making for the Fraser River. Fishing is more or less of a gambling transaction. 

Q. Do you think there is any method to be secured by legislation limiting the num- 
ber of fishermen on one side and of canners on the other ?—A. It would be very unsatis- 
factory. It is business and business should not be controlled by legislation, but by the 
profit that may be in it. I do not agree with limitation of the number of fishermen or 
the limitation of the number of canneries. 

A great many of the fishermen are dead broke all the time. Some of them have 
saved a good deal of money on the Fraser river. There was never a time in this Pro- 
vince when white people were available for doing the labour inside ‘the canneries. 
By the introduction of machinery we have had to employ more high class labour. It 
turns out the low class of oriental labour and brings in a high class of white labour to 
dook after the machines. Supposing the canneries went out of existence for some reason 
or other, the country in general would suffer, and the canneries would have a lot of 
plant and machinery that would be useless, but the whole country would suffer in con- 
sequence of arresting the flow of money. Under existing circumstances the canneries 
could not be carried on without oriental labour. Within the last three or four years 
they could not exist without Japanese fishermen. Most of the Norwegian and Swede 
fishermen on the other side have their homes there. 

Every one does not get the same price. ‘The run was so short last year that the 
price of fish rose in the English market about $2 a case. Last year was not a remunera- 
tive one. The year‘before in a majority of cases it simply held its own. For some 
years past some have held their own, others have gone behind, very few have made one 
per cent. Even 1897 was not a profitable year. The price fell considerably... There 
was an immense catch in 1897. ‘There was a large waste of fish then. 

The ultimate result in my private opinion will be to deplete the fish coming to the 
river if the fishing continues the same way on the Sound. Four years ago the fishing 
there was very limited, but now with increased facilities there, the tendency is towards 
depleting the river of fish. 

Before the Japanese came here we had a great number of fishermen from the State 
of Washington. TI said the industry was overdone. I cannot have said there were too 
many fishermen. While there are so many canneries they want more fishermen. ‘The 
fishermen do not come from the Sound now as they did before, but they would come I 
have no doubt if they could get work. If the number of canneries were reduced there 
would not be so many fishermen wanted unless the canneries were to double their capa- 
city. If the number of fishermen were reduced by one half, leaving the canneries as 
they are, the effect would be that the canneries to run properly and get a reasonable 
interest on the money invested would have to reduce the price of fish. 

The canneries would pay as much for fish if the markets would allow them. I was 
pretty successful for many years. We had no Japanese then. I would like to see that 
return. I was then putting up fish that cost me $12 a case to put them up, and I was 
perfectly satisfied if I got $16 or $20 for them. The price of fish then was about one- 
half a cent a fish.. The market price for our product was much higher then. 

If restriction were enforced I would have to stand it. I would submit to it grace- 


fully. 
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, to Employees, 


CHINESE. 
No. Average Average # 
Month. of time per man monthly earn- Baa ean Average for Season. 
men. per month, ings per man. 
1897 $ cts. $ cts. 
Atte ee 45 16 days........ 23 38 1,052 10 
May?) Veer BOIS 1 ea GLO 18 93 851 85 
Sune ee a eee Ly IPE ee eee SN (ou 1,426 75 | | Per day of 10 hours, $1.48. 
SITE eae se ace ISSR” Re 2 oe ss 24 27 3,761 85 | { Per month of 26 days, $38.54. 
AMPUST... 5. « LOOT I2Sa” eens. wee. 35 77 5,687 43 
September... DON ZONF he eee ee 30 12 1,596: 36 
14,376 54 
1898. Lee 2 e. 
April 9 Li's Ul aera s tes = 2 75 24 75 | 
é e Pi Wi Zitetetca: aie ies a D6 28 
oe en S555 = ine a 7 a ets + Per ay of 10 hours, $1.44. 
duliie cotilck PUBIC Llib pares , 8 67 1.005 72 | [ Per month of 26 days, $37.58. 
A UPUISteme -ceys DIG GSS hiaie den ots 19 70 2,285 20 
5,868 51 
1899. —- 
May Soeyacics Gee c 4 NES ere ratene) otete rs 7 14 28 56 
RA OR eye ee 10 98 1,337 12 | | Per day of 10 hours, $1.51 
August. Cee th, nt 22 00 3/212 00 |{ Per month of 26 days, $39-39. 
September SL SGA iy ee eke 25 40 1,117 60 
6,027 78 
1900. Sa esi 
April 12 |2 Aa see 3 33 39 96 
NSC, TOA rset Wace ofewe A 992.7 
ee ahve sleaal Bh oe 3 - Hi be e Per day of 10 hours, $1 54. 
Faly wor Sk aha es Moe 9 56 602 28 | [ Per month of 26 days, $40.15. 
August. . : 85/16 22 69 928 65 
4,051 39 
WHITE MEN. 
ae a ee ee ee 
N A ; 
0. verage Average per man 
Year. of time per man rote me for month 
men for season. ee eo aene 26 days. 
| pS Se | a ee 
> | Cts, oa cuss 
lod | ‘ 
EOOT aed Died es cent eee OF Als 19 '54 months 8,316 23 79 58 
a an oe en oe ae 21 : 0 yc or. 7,950 51 (oT 
Bcc vaaie Gag ote sp ot See Sak Meee 20 “ oe | 7,720 95 wie 
LOIN: eRe tie BS 0B rset co oy ics, cc, 20 NO liigl = eee 8,091 71 80 91 


Neve.—W hite men are paid fr 


512 per month. 


Chinese 


are paid for 


wages vary from $55 to $75 per month. 


om 540 to $100 per month 
actual time worke 


d only, and in all 


and board—above figures include ‘board at 
cases board themselves. 


Their 


am 


ema ea aa iat ie he ea) 
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Cases. ; $ cts 
VER YEGS 6 Ran ede Peer 39,131 36 cents. .. 21} cents. . 63 cents... 633 
RSIS MEE Meet dom. Dewyes eee = 10,005 58h By & 2 1 623 
TIRE op gee Ong Gente roe 18,789 Bye ae CBs diive IBY eahhke $6 
OOO. Reartaaen ses nha. f Ay. S82 6,105 OOM A SINSZF cin ee Pe a 2 395 


Nore.—Salmon packs for 1897, 1898 and 1899 were all cases of 48 one-pound cans. 

Pack for 1900 consisted of 3,210 cases, containing 48 one-pound cans and 2,895 cases containing 96 one- 
half pound cans, the latter of which entail nearly double the amount of labour necessary to pack one- 
pound cans. 


ExpENpDITURE for boxes, lumber and Machinery from 1897 to 1900 by Ewen & Co., 
New Westminster, B.C. :— 


LSO7es Na wns Me tie. lose alae, tek, 273 $6,295 53 
MPAGhING SOS). eAe eR, WE ANS Oa are 940 56 
—_—_————§ 7,236 09 
Heos Soa wralist Seon. .e0t, ath. kes 2,539 38 
Niscinnesshope), Aye onic au. tap 1,274 68 
3,814 06 
TO Fe SANIT LIMES. fi RNG Me ee, oe orien Sd Se Ot a9 
Machite teh ops: ath! mais ia 199527 
a te SD, ODEDO 
1 9Oi2t Sawvrintt lords. O07 oes, Garett. ett sem 1,949 04 


Tt 


Machine shops aye, Mewes Meike A: 2,442 51 
——— 4,391 55 


$19,008 24 


Two steamers, employing seven to eight men, are run in connection with our 
cannery at a cost of $2,500 each season, wages of whom are not’ included in amount 
paid to white men. 

Mar Chan, Chinese contractor, of Victoria, says : Iam a cannery contractor,— 
contract by the case.y I employ my men by the month and pay from $50 to $60 a month 
for can-makers. In one cannery probably thirty are employed making cans. I contract 
with three canneries on the Fraser and three on the Skeena River. Last year I em- 
ployed 180 men in the three canneries on the Fraser. I also employ Indians to help as 
well. I employed eighty men for can-making. The cans are made at the cannery before 
the season opens. The tin is owned by the canneryman and brought there. ‘ Everything 
in the way of machinery and material is owned by the canneryman. When the fish 
commence to run we try to employ all the Indians we can get for cleaning the fish and 
for miscellaneous work around there, such as carrying the cans from the can loft to the 
fish fillers. The lowest wage paid is $37.50. I lost money last year. Tt was a bad 
year. IJ employ no whites. Out of a total of 180 Chinese employed I cannot remember 
now how many are married. ‘There may be a few. : 

Q. Would you venture to swear there are five out of the lot t—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know: who are they?—A. Mar Sue is one—lI cannot remember 
the others. 
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The contract price per case has decreased. The price now is cheaper than 
formerly. They have more machinery now used in the canneries than formerly. 
In the ordinary work the machine has taken the place of the ordinary work and the 
men employed in these places are experts in their lines. There is a competition among 
the cannery contractors to get the experts, which has a tendency to raise the wages. I 
furnish the men with provisions. The workmen in the canneries of course get their pro- 
visions from my firm. ‘The wages paid to Chinese ten years ago in the cannery business 
was much less than now. Wages have been getting higher every year. A great many 
have gone away from here, going to other places. A great many have gone to the 
American side. There is more work and better pay over there. There they have a 
longer period of work than they have here. The wages are probably about the same, 
but the length of labour would be longer there then here. Over there they put up every 
kind of fish that comes along and they have no close season. 

The men get an advance before they go to the canneries. In the first lot of them 
—that is the men who go to make the cans—they get from $40 to $50 advanced before 
they go to the cannery. The second lot of men that go got an advance of from $30 to 
$40 last year. If they do not get it they won’t go. That is the custom of the men 
going. If the fish do not come they cannot make any money unless I pay that money. 
Ido not get it back. It is not marked a debt; it only holds for that season. I get 
men to work in the canneries from the labouring class—men who work in the gardens 
anybody I can get. 

Q. Is it because these men refuse to leave their places of employment and take the 
chances of the canning business, you have to make this advance ?—A. Yes, they have to 
be paid in advance before they quit their employment to go to the cannery. 

The contract price for canning salmon is about five cents cheaper per case on the 
American side than on this side. They fill fish by machinery. 

Q. How much do the Chinese get on the American side where they have filling 
machines ?—A. Those who have filling machines are one cent or two cents cheaper per 
case. 


Q. Outside of the filling machines what would be the difference 2—A. They have 
got machines for cutting the fish and chopping the fish different from what they have 
here. 

Q. Haven't they a machine for that purpose on the Fraser river 2A. The machine 
over there is quite different from that they have here. 

Q. How much is the difference in labour on the case?—A. Itis a difference of two 
cents on the case. ; / 

Nors.—It was explained by the canners, that filling machines were not generally 
used on the Fraser because it could not be done by machinery as nicely and well as by 
hand, and the hand-filled cans commanded a higher price in the market. 

Q. Have you to guarantee a certain amount of money ?—A. The first lot of them 
some have to be guaranteed four months’ work and some in the second lot had to be 
guaranteed two months’ work. 

Q. Does the cannery proprietor advance you this money to pay the advance to the 
men t—A. Yes, they pay part of the advance ; they pay certain sums for that purpose, 
but it is not a sum that will cover the total advance. 

Q. If you should advance more than the men can pay back who is the loser, you or 
the cannery proprietor /—A. I would lose the money. 

Q. If there were not many fish would you lose the money or the cannery proprietor ? 
—A. The canners would lose and the contractor would lose. The canners would come 
back on me for the advance they had made me. 

Q. Do you mean to say you guarantee so much work for the men and have all the 
margin of money between what you pay the men and the money you get from the 
canner ?—A. We generally figure to make a margin of profit out of the provisions we 
sell to them. 

Q. I suppose then the chance -of losing on the advance is made up by the price on 
the provisions ?—A. And also the prospect of a good run of fish, and making a big pack. 
That gives me some profit. 
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The way it is done is this: all the provisions sent to the cannery are ordered by the 
foreman and then at the end of the month it is averaged and all pay pro rata. It is the 
same in the canneries where they employ their own help directly. At Bell-Trving’s 
cannery they pay their men in the same way. They work it on the same principle in 
other canneries like Bell-Irving’s, where they get paid directly. It is all thrown 
in together and at the end of each week they average to each man. 

Q. Do they deduct that amount from the men’s wages?—A. When the pay roll is 
made out the boarding house bill is deducted from the wages. The wages are then paid 
to each individual. ; ; 

Henry O. Bell-Irving, of Vancouver, said: I represent the Anglo-British Columbia 
Packing Company. We have six canneries on the Fraser River, one on the Rivers 
Inlet, two on the Skeena River, and then we have two in Alaska and one on Puget 
Sound. 

On the Fraser River last year we employed from seven to eight hundred men inside 
the canneries, and up to a thousand, possibly twelve hundred. That would be a fair 
average during the busiest season. ‘The number varies with the season. 

Of the twelve hundred, about one hundred and eighty are whites, probably three 
hundred are Indian women, and the rest are Chinese. ‘The capacity of our canneries is 
from 140,000 to 150,000 cases per season. 1897 was probably the nearest approach to 
our full capacity, when I think our pack was 120,000 cases. 

At two of the canneries on the Fraser River inside work is done by day labour. 
It is done by contract in the others. The Chinese contractors hire their help in their 
own way; we do not generally inquire how. Approximately their wages vary from 
$35 to S40 a month. They board themselves. Indian women are paid by piece work, 
as arule, for filling cans. They earn froma dollar to a dollar and a quarter a day, 
sometimes more. They are hired by the Chinese contractor. Scarcely any Japanese 
and Indians are employed inside the canneries. ‘The proportion of whites to Japanese 
and Indians employed in and about the canneries is about the same. We employ fewer 
Chinese on the Skeena, and there is a larger number of Indians and Indian women 
inside the canneries. We employ there about seventy-five Chinamen in each cannery, 
about fifteen white men and seventy-five Indians, male and female. 

At Rivers Inlet we employ ninety Chinamen and about the same nuinber of 
Indians, male and female, inside the cannery. 

The wages at these places for inside work is about the same as at Fraser River, 
only we have to pay their fares up there. 

In Alaska last year we employed one hundred and twenty Chinese, one hundred 
and sixty Indians and about twenty whites, inside the factory proper. In our Puget 
Sound cannery we have from one hundred and eighty to two hundred Chinese inside the 
cannery, and in the busy season we have probably fitty whites and say one hundred 
Tndians additional. The work is done by contract, about twenty per cent lower than 
in British Columbia. This is accounted for by the fall pack being so large and the 
season longer. Wages to whites there is about the same as in British Columbia, but 
the season being longer, and the pack larger, the cost per case is very much less. We 
hire white men there by the season. 

Everything here is done with a rush, and costs more than in the United States. 
Frequently the cost over there is a little more than one-half what it is in® British 
Columbia. Materials are cheaper also. 

We had not enough labour to take care of all the fish in 1897. We had all the 
plant and appliances on hand that was necessary, everything excepting labour. The 
demand for it that year was abnormal owing to the heavy run. In ordinary years labour 
is getting more difficult to obtain. Tt has necessitated more machinery being employed, 
though we pay about practically the same for labour per case and we make advances in 
cash before any work is done. The advances practically fall upon us because none of 
the men are very responsible, We have one contractor for each cannery. The princi- 
pals reside in Victoria. The contracts are usually drawn up in the names of a working 
partner and a sleeping partner. The first has no means as a rule, and the other is 
supposed to have, although it is often found that he has not got any. It occurs 
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frequently that they do not get the labour we require. Our season is so short that if 
we miss a day or two out of the run it is a great loss to us, and we have to keep a large 
number of men on hand so as to cope with an emergency. The sharp demand for men 
does not begin until the beginning of J uly. We employ fewer Chinese now than seven 
years ago, but we have been compelled to employ more machinery and pay the Chinese 
the same per case for doing the work. . ; 

The ease with which labour would be obtained may have had to do with the rapid 
increase in the number of canneries. Labour was certainly more easily obtained in 
former years than now. There were larger profits made a few years ago than now or 
ever likely to be made again. If there are too many canneries it will mean the survival 
of the fittest. A considerable portion of the pack is represented by certain fixed 
charges which go on whether the run is good or bad, managers’ salaries, steamboat 
services, insurance and other charges that amount up in an alarming way. 

Our white labour bill in 1900, independent of managers’ salaries, amounted to 92 cents 
a case ; added to this is 16 cents per case for the messhouse bill, whereas the Chinese 
labour bill was $1.01 a case. In other words, out of the $7.16 a case at that cannery, 
the Chinese labour bill was $1.01 or one-seventh of the whole, and probably 25 per cent 
of the amount was paid by the Chinese contractor to the labour he employed, such as 
Indians, both men and women. At another cannery the white labour bill was $1.20 
per case as against 88,45 cents for Chinese labour. Of course last year’s ficures were 
quite exceptional. In 1897 the white labour bill was 33385 cents as against Chinese 
labour 83 cents. These figures cover an exceptionally good run and a poor one. The 
percentage of the cost of labour paid to the Chinese varies a little to the total cost of 
the pack. It varies from 133 in 1900, 154 in 1899 and 17} in 1896. A ereat deal 
depends on the run of fish, but the fixed charges go on. 

Take the pack for the big year, that is for 1897, 1,015,477 cases, the approximate . 
cost of which is 53,572,800. Out of that T figure that $964,656 represents material 
manutactured elsewhere than in British Columbia. Seventeen per cent represents the 
the amount paid to the Chinese labour contractor, and I think 5 per cent of the 17 per 
cent represents the payment by the Chinese to their Indian employees, leaving 12 per 
cent actually earned by the Chinese themselves. That represents earnings by the Chinese 
of $428,736, and the earnings of the employees of the Chinese $178,640. The balance, 
50 per cent, of the total cost of production was $2,000,768. That represents the sum 
of money practically distributed in British Columbia for all sorts of material, labour, 
machinery, steamboat service, insurance, lumber and everything in fact produced in 
British Columbia. 

Other things being equal, we would prefer to employ whites. I do not think it is 
a good thing to increase the restriction tax on Chinese from 850 to S100, or to have any 
restriction put upon the labour of the country. We must have cheap labour for produc- 
tion, where we have to compete in foreign markets, or to be forced out of the markets 
entirely. Being ina position to employ cheap labour enables us to give good pay to a 
large number of good men, high class men. If there were no Chinese to be had the 
industry would lie idle to a large extent. They receive a very small portion of the cost 
of production, and yet they are an important factor in the industry. The cost. of produc- 
tion fluctuates more than his wages amount to. I think the industry has reached very 
nearly its maximum in British Columbia. We are suffering from competition among the 
canners, and we are suftering from a scarcity of Chinese labour. 

The pack would be restricted enormously if we were to employ all white labour, or 
we would have to close up entirel y- Supposing further restrictions were introduced, as 
long as we had the present supply of cheap labour we could get along. I believe white 
labour in British Columbia would be greatly benefitted by a large number of Chinese in 
the country. The conditions of life would be very much easier in the developinent of 
our resources if white men and their families had servants like the Chinese to do the 
dirty work for them. I think it is the destiny of the white men to be worked for by 
the inferior races. 

The canneries do not supply a place for a labourer with a family to start in this 
province, but there is other work in the country. My view is that for the time being it 
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would be better to have the places requiring unskilled labour filled with Chinese, than to 
have them filled with white people, and reserve the higher places for the whites. I think 
it better that they should be employed rather than that we should not have the indus- 
tries established. A great many of the white men go to the mines, and then cheap 
labour comes in in the form of the Chinaman. The white labour does not come in, so 
the difficulty goes on increasing. The presence of the Chinese cheap labour here enables 
industries to go on that would otherwise be impossible, and the country is benefitting in 
consequence. 

No cannery on the coast has ever successfully employed exclusively white labour. 
The Chinese are steady in their habits, reliable in their work and reliable to make con- 
tracts with. They won’t strike while you have a big pile of fish on your dock. They 
are less trouble and less expense than whites. They are content with rough accom- 
modation at the canneries. If yon employ white people you have to put up substantial 
buildings with every modern appliance, only to be oceupied six weeks in the year. The 
canneries draw upon all other industries for their Chinese labour. Quite a few domestics 
come to work. 

Exclusion would make the conditions very acute within the next few years. The 
Chinamen would go home and die off. I do not think there js any reason for exclusion 
just now. I know there is no reason for any extension of the canneries, and if the present 
number of Chinese would be preserved, I believe the industry could be maintained. I 
believe that if traps were employed fewer men would be necessary, and the white men 
would receive much better pay. We will employ Chinamen just the same inside the 
canneries. 

I believe free trade in labour for some time to come would be the best policy. I 
would like to see all restrictions taken off the Chinese. T have resided in Canada since 
1882. I would like to see the country settled by white people, but I do not think it 
possible just now. The Chinese will remain a race apart. They will never assimilate, 
and it is not desirable that they should. I look upon them as steam engines or any 
other machine, the introduction of which deprives men of some particular employment, 
but in the long run, it enormously increases the employment. The Chinese standard of 
living is not comparable at all with that of the white man. I know white men would 
not care to live as they do. 

At Astoria, Oregon, where they have a population of eight or ten thousand white 
people, they employ almost entirely Chinese for the same work as we do. There are prob- 
ably about six thousand Chinese in the canneries in British Columbia, The few 
weeks a white man would be employed in the cannery would not make it possible for a 
white man to start a family upon. 

Prior to 1895 the salmon industry on Puget Sound was very limited indeed, but it 
grew very rapidly afterwards. The packs for three years were as follow :— 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
OO CL AON Uti tas for. ok. pid ort Ne 355,000 871,500 432,000 
PiPSe re VEY aad ati. eee COOOL 510,000 316,000 


The pack on Puget Sound was divided amongst seventeen canneries as against 
forty-eight on Fraser River. sels 

Filling machines work more satisfactorily if the fish are fresh, as from trap fishing. 
No filling machines are used in this vicinity. Fraser River packers have found it to 
their advantage to keep up the quality of the pack by carefully hand-filling the cans, 

. ‘ = ~ - 

Machines are used in Alaska and some on Puget Sound, but if we used them we would 
have to take so much less for our fish, though by using them we could dispense with a 
great deal of labour. 

The Automatic Can Company saves Chinese labour, but canners, to make sure of 
the advance to the Chinese and to keep them through the season, prefer to pay a 
premium to them in order to have them on hand during packing operations. 12} cents 
are allowed to Chinese when the cans are made at the cannery. I think the cost for 
labour at the Automatic Can Company is about five cents a case. The capacity of our 
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canneries in British Columbia is about 13,600 cases a day. The cost of our plant to in- 
sure that production would not be less than $560,000. wad Ct ae 

We find that day labour costs more than contracting inside the cannery. The 
Chinese boss can obtain better results than we can with the same men. Undoubtedly 
if there was an abundance of labour for the inside work of the canneries we could handle 
a great many more fish and pay better prices for them. In July and August I would 
place the number of people engaged directly in the business in British Columbia at from 
20,000 to 25,000 full grown inen and women. Harvesting happens about the same 
time. ‘The summer months are the best in almost every line of business. A small pro- 
portion of the fishermen bring their families with them, excepting the Indians. White 
women would not care to camp out under the conditions that exist during the fishing 
season. Almost everybody in the province is either directly or indirectly interested in 
the canneries. : 

I think the Chinese are particularly adapted to the canning industry. I cannot 
well conceive conditions, that the canneries can bring about at the present time more 
favourable to the white men of the country without stifling the business itself. We are 
able to carry on the industry with the aid of the Chinese, which would not exist other- 
wise. 

if it were not for the competition of the Alaska canneries with their cheaper fish, 
the canneries in British Columbia would be pretty well off. The canneries of British 
Columbia could easily put up two million cases if the fish were there. 

I do not think the whites are being replaced by the Chinese. As a practical fact 
the canners have not found it possible to employ whites for that class of work. The 
Chinese make very good wages. Ido not know what the views of other canners are in 
respect to immigration. 

We put up an especially high grade of goods on the Fraser and spend a great deal 
of extra labour in doing so, to fill a special market in England. 

The average number of fishermen connected with our canneries would be from nine 
hundred to a thousand men. About half of the fishermen are white men ; the balance 
are Japanese and Indians ; probably a little more of the balance are J apanese. 

On the Skeena we employ about 150 fishermen ; that is, net men and boat pullers, 
chiefly Indians. Of them, there are perhaps thirty white men at each place, and twenty- 
five Japanese all told. Indian labour is becoming scarce. 

At Rivers Inlet we have about 220 net men and boat pullers. Of these, about 40 
are white men, about 40 Japanese, and the rest are Indians. Last year was the first 
year we employed Japanese to any extent. 

The fishing in Alaska is all done by seining, at which we employ about sixty or 
seventy men. We supply the gear, and the men are paid so mucha fish. There is a 
larger quantity of fall fish packed there than altogether in British Columbia. Respon- 
sible men are paid high wages there, probably $90 a month. 

Fishing on Puget Sound is done principally by traps by all white labour, which is 
very well paid. We cannot really call them fishermen. They are cutting piles and 
driving them with steam pile drivers, running steamers, &e. Gill nets are used very 
little there. We employ no gill nets, whatever, although we buy a few fish from the 
gill net men. ‘Trap-fishing is licensed by the Fish Commissioner, for which we pay $50 
atrap. The traps are placed in navigable water. Any American individual or corpor- 
ation, formed or established under the laws of the State of Washington is entitled to use 
three traps. Their size varies very much ; some are 2,000 feet in length ; 1,200 would 
be a fair average. There is no exact width. 

It is a system of continuous fishing, and at the same time a sort. of warehousing them, 
keeping them alive. J hardly think the work could be done by the Japanese. The 
piles are taken out every year. Some traps are very costly. The average first cost 
would be about $3,000, and including the cost of operating it, and wear and tear, about 
$4,000 for one season. ‘The difference in cost is in getting a good or bad location. Much 
experimenting has to be done to get a place where traps lay down properly, and where 
the piles may be driven to advantage, and to provide against them being washed away 
by a heavy tide. Our total expenditure on seventeen traps last year, including the 
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labour in connection with them was $97,000 ; that included three traps on the British 
side at Boundary Bay, which we have operated for some time under a license. This will 
be our sixth year on Puget Sound. 

Fishermen in Northern Alaska can catch 1,500 fish a day with one-third the nett- 
ing we use on the Fraser River. 

In 1896 the average cost of fish at four canneries was $2.07 a case. The average 
cost on Puget Sound the same year was $1.05 a case. In 1897 fish were the lowest I 
have ever known. On the Fraser River fish cost on an average at four canneries about 
95 cents a case. On Puget Sound the cost wag 84 cents, but owing to the very large 
number of fish we caught and could not use there, we had to liberate them. Labour 
was not obtainable. On the Fra:er the price started at ten cents per fish, eight cents 
after a while, and I daresay some off lots at odd times for five or six cents. We caleu- 
late about twelve and a half fish to the case. The fish are smaller in big runs. In 1898 
the difference in cost per case in favour of Puget Sound was 80 cents ;in 1899 about 44 
cents ; in 1900 it was in favour of Fraser River by about $1.13. 

Alaska is a great factor. There must have been twelve or fifteen new canne- 
ries put up there this year in addition to additions put to others. In 1897, if there had 
been more Chinese we should have given employment to more white men outside in 
fishing. There were very few J apanese then. In a big year the cost of fish is a great 
factor. 

The parties who interested themselves in Puget Sound in the first instance were 
British Columbia packers. The industry has been driven very largely across to Puget 
Sound because they are not hampered with so many restrictions there as to fishery reeu- 
lations, &e. They saw a chance of getting more fish there and getting them cheaper by 
the use of traps. They have no close season there. ; 

The crew for a trap consists of five or six men, who get $50 or $60 a month each 
and board. Two extensive traps might keep a cannery going, or it might take ten. In 
early days on the Fraser River forty boats would catch enough fish to supply a cannery. 
It has become necessary to employ one hundred boats now. Traps would alter the 
situation very much. Fewer men would be employed, and they would become more 
mechanics than fishermen. You can do better with traps. The fish can be kept. alive 
for a few days before they are required. If, as has happened on several occasions, an 
enormous run of fish has come, and we cannot use them all, it is possible to open the 
trap and let the fish go. These are not destroyed ; whereas catching fish with gill nets 
you cannot keep them long, and great care has to be exercised in the selection of fish 
brought in by gill net boats. If traps were used I think entirely white labour would be 
employed, as at present on Puget Sound. By them we could dispense with a great many 
fishermen, but to adopt them immediately would constitute a hardship and an injury to 
the fishermen. I look upon trap fishing as being the scientific method of catching 
salmon for the market. 

I should think $65 would be a fair figure to allow for the depreciation of the value 
of a boat and net for a season. We pry now about 877 for a round bottom boat, 
whereas we used to buy flat-bottomed skiffs for from $25. to $35. Canners frequently 
commence the season by paying a figure for fish which they know will result in a loss to 
them just to get the work started. 

The average fisherman on the Skeena catches more fish than on the Fraser. The 
average number of fishermen on the Skeena is a little smaller per cannery, and the 
canners there do not prepare such large packs. We pay 20 cents a fish on the Fraser, 
10 cents a fish on the Skeena, and in Alaska from 1 cent to 8 cents a fish. We eatch 
them in our own traps on Puget Sound. 

Fish kept in traps begin to suffer after three days. Regulations for close time 
could be easier enforced with traps, and they would be better for the spawning grounds. 
That is clearly proved, I think, by the number of fish that go up the river on Monday 
morning. During a heavy run you are able to liberate the superfluous fish from the 
traps. Personally I believe it would be in the interests of both canners and fishermen 
if an arrangement could be made to reduce the number of boats on the Fraser River. I 
have seen 15,000 fish taken out of a trap in forty minutes. The trap has as great an 
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advantage over net fishing as au express train over a wheel-barrow. I have known of 
one boat earning $200 a day on the Fraser River. 

We made heavy losses on Puget Sound last year. We lost money on the Fraser 
for the last three years. In the world’s market we have to compete with a cheaper 
production in Alaska. There the fish cost very little. They can produce at $2.25 to 
$2.50 per case delivered in San Francisco. It is practically the same fish, but not as 
good as the Fraser River or Skeena fish. The Alaska fish finds a market in the United 
States chiefly. From 450,000 to 500,000 cases of Alaska fish go to the United King- 
dom. They do not command as good a price as the Fraser River fish, because of our 
pack being of such a good class. The average difference in the market price would, I 
think, be from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a case in the English market. Alaska is our chief com- 
petitor, although Puget Sound is running it pretty close. Puget Sound can take a good 
place with Fraser River. The difference in cost on the Fraser River on an average over 
Puget Sound per case was, in 1896, 89 cents ; in 1897, (that was a big run) the differ- 
ence was 13 cents; in 1898, about 51.26; in 1899, about $1.90; in 1900, about 68 
cents. The average market value of sock-eyes is a very difficult question to answer. 
After the shortage was known last year the price went away up, to 27s. 6d. from 22s. 

Most people sold in advance last year and lost severely in consequence. As a rule 
they sell partly in advance and hold partly for the future. I do not think people can 
sell at all just now ; there is no business offering. We sell British Columbia salmon in 
Canada, Australia and the United Kingdom. Our Alaska and Puget Sound output we 
sell in the United States and the United Kingdom. The cost of fish was less prior to 
139 1. 

As an inducement for white labour to come here we cannot pay a trifle more, as we 
depend upon conditions we cannot control. The market does not depend on whether 
you employ Chinese or not. 

British Columbia, under favourable circumstances, may furnish 1,000,000 cases out 
of a total pack for the coast of 3,500,000. The Canadian market takes from 80,000 to 
100,000 cases. 

Frank Burnett, of Vancouver, President of the United Canners’ Company, Limited, 
said: Ihave been connected with the cannery business for four years. Production b 
our company last year about 50,000 cases. We employ from 200 to 600 Chinese. We 
do not employ any Chinese, except the cook, except by contract. We contract with one 
man to make the cans and fill them and prepare them for shipment. The contractor is 
a Chinaman. He employs Indian women by the month. Jf do not know what the 
Chinamen under him earn per day. We let the contract by bargain. 

We contract that women altogether shall be employed for the cleaning of the fish. 
As a matter of fact we supply them and charge them to the contractor. We can get the 
women better than he can. They do the work of cleaning the fish better than Chinese. 
We have been able to get enough Indian women to do that work. We have three can- 
neries, two two years old and one three years old. The Chinese make the cans, fill them, 
solder them, cook them, lacquer them and fill them into the cases. We have five white 
men in each cannery, perhaps eight or twelve in each. All canneries do not pay alike to 
the boss Chinaman. The work is done a little cheaper since we have used machinery. 
White men could do the work of the Chinese in the canneries. With a little experience 
I think he could do the work as well as the Chinaman. 1 do not think he could do it as 
cheaply. Chinese are very clever at it. If a Chinaman takes the contract he gets 
Chinese to do the work. The boss Chinaman has not had any difficulty that I know of 
so far in getting sufticient Chinamen. 5 

The Chinese have nothing to do with catching the fish. We have never tried to 
get white men to do the work of Chinese. Ido not think the white men are here in 
sutticient numbers to do the work, and be out of employment the rest of the time. I do 
not know where you could get employment for the imn 
for the fishing season in the forty canneries on the F 

Tf no more Chinese came in we would have n 
The Chinese who are, here are the ones we want. 
no difficulty at the present time, but there 


1ense number of men employed 
raser River. 

O difficulty in getting all we want. 
If there was exclusion there would be 
would be in the future ; that would depend 
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upon the mortality of the Chinese here. Sentimentally I am in favour of restriction, 
but from a business point of view T would favour it toa certain extent. The increase 
of a tax from $50 to $100 I do not think amounts to anything. I think a higher poll 
tax would be advisable. I would not absolutely exclude the Chinese, but it would pre- 
vent such a large number coming in. I am inclined to think too many have come in. 
What to suggest is hard to say ; $300 I think would certainly tend to keep a large 
number from coming in, tend to decrease the number. I do not think it would keep 
them from coming in altogether. Exclusion would affect us very soon ; some die, and 
some go back to China. Our contractor tells us he had difficulty in getting all the 
Chinee he wanted. It was not to his interest to say so. It might be his interest to 
Say so while the Commission is sitting. My idea is that the equilibrium obtains now,— 
that there is enough here now, but I would restrict increase to a certain number coming 
in, So as to supply the demand. Sentimentally I prefer exclusion. I would certainly 
rather see the country developed by white labour. T think that would be desirable, 
because the Chinaman does not assimilate. He is a foreigner all the time. Tt is not 
desirable that they should assimilate. Those who pretend to assimilate and pretend to 
belong to churches are far worse than those who do not profess to be converted. Their 
profession of conversion in nearly every case is hypocrisy. They become tremendous 
rascals, when they pretend to become Christians. An unconverted Chinaman is gener- 
ally honest, and can always be relied on to keep a contract. The more converted a 
Chinaman becomes the worse he becomes. As to the character of Chinese for honesty, 
with the exception of those who pretend to be converted, I have found no better people 
as regards honesty, for keeping their contracts. TI think they are far ahead of the J apa- 
nese as regards the keeping their contracts. The Chinaman will keep a contract whether 
he wins or loses by it as far as possible. 

The English market is our principal market. We do not control the trade by any 
means ; our great competitor is Alaska in the Enghsh and Australian markets. I know 
that they can sell fish cheaper than we can. The price of fish in the English market 
varies very much. f think there are not enough white men and Indians to do the fish- 
ing on the river. I do not think there are too many nets on the river. In the heavy 
rans there were more fish caught than could be saved. 

The position taken that if there were a fewer number of boats the fishermen would 
catch more to the boat, is theory. There has been no opportunity to prove that yet. 
The boss never complained of any scarcity of Chinese labour. On account of the strike 
last year the Chinese were idle half the time. 

‘We cannot pay the same price for fish one year as another. If there is a pack of 
600,000 cases on the Fraser river we are not going to get the same price in England as 
if there were only 200,000 cases put up. It isa case of supply and demand. The price 
went away up when it was found that the pack was a failure last year, and it would 
have gone down if the pack had been a great success. The price has gone down from 38s. 
to 28s. 6d. for half pound flats. During the strike it went up 8 shillings in a week or two 
weeks ; that would mean an advance of 20 cents a fish 3 of course that was phenomenal. 

The extent of the run and the fluctuation of the market is one of the difticulties in respect 
of the trouble in fixing the price. You can no more make the price more continuous or 
more steady, than you can arrange for the price of wheat or any other commodity to be 
nore steady. I have sold out almost com pletely. I have made no money init. To-day 
T have practically no cannery stock at all, and I am glad, too. J think a great many J 
have met have been no more fortunate than I have been. There have been no failures, 
but many are in the hands of the banks and the banks have to carry them. There must 
certainly be a certain number of people to take care of the fish of the canneries, but not 
necessarily Chinese. - The Chinese are necessary at the present time, because T do not 
think there is white labour enough available. There is a parallel case in Manitoba. 
When the wheat crop comes on they have to provide for the harvesting by bringing 
white labourers in from the east, and taking them back again when the harvest is over. 
The same conditions exist there. TI was fifteen years in Manitoba and know how it was. 
It isa question whether the Canadian Pacific Railway could bring so many here, and 
take them back again to do the same here. The Chinese get well paid for the time they 
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are working ; it is not cheap labour by any means. Some of them would probably 
be employed for four months, and others for six or seven weeks ; about two-thirds for 
only six or seven weeks. 

" I do not think there are too many canneries ; I do not think there are too many _ 
fishermen. Every four years we have a good run. I believe in free trade. It is a case 
of the survival of the fittest. - 

If white fishermen were there we would rather deal with them. We pay fishermen 
the same price all round. 

If you increase the cannery for a big year you lose so much more in other years, so 
it becomes purely a matter of dollars and cents. I think they have reached the limit 
now ; that is the way I have got out of the business. 

I think mostly from domestic service the Chinese are drawn, that work inside the 
canneries. I know of two canneries that have practically failed. The traps on the other 
side is one thing that has decreased the price of their fish. 

James Anderson, whose cannery is in the city of New Westminster, said: I cor- 
roborate the evidence of Mr. Ewen as to the labour question, what it cost in machinery, 
and the like. I might differ with him:a little about the number of canneries. We 
could do with fewer canneries, but the people who put their money into them, that is 
their concern. 

We cannot carry on the industry without the Chinese under present conditions. I 
employ about 125 men all told. I start my white men on April 1, and last year I 
had them until November 1. I am not in favour of Chinamen coming in as 
freely as they please. My opinion is to get rid of Chinese and J apanese if the 
conditions will allow it. I think you can do better without the J apanese than without 
the Chinese. ‘The Chinese do not fish, but if we got white men and their families we 
might get the Chinese out. That would take a number of years. Thatis, it would take 
some time. As conditions are, you cannot get white girls or boys to go to the canneries, 
because the Chinese are there, and they do not want to associate with them. They do 
not care to work alongside the Chinese. If no more Chinese came in, having regard to 
the numbers that are here, the change to white labour would come abou} gradually. It 
would cost white people a good deal to come to the coast. There would be work for 
them if there were no Chinese or Japanese. 

T would like to see nothing but white labour in the country. I am_ speaking 
personally, not from a business standpoint. If there was further restriction on further 
immigration, there would be the difticulty of replacing the labour, that is our difficulty. 
The presence of Chinese and Japanese here may have a tendency to keep out white im- 
migration, but personally I cannot say. It is a serious matter to have all the avenues 
of labour filled with Japanese and Chinese. We would build up the country much 
quicker with white labour. The Chinese supply a certain class of cheap labour that you 
cannot now fill with white men, but that would soon remedy itself. For removing that 
difficulty I say there is no time like the present. The remedy will have to come some 
time, and I suppose you may as well begin now. Of course, speaking for the canning 
industry, we are a little handicapped here now by the competition on the cther side. 
If no more Chinese were allowed to come in, the change would be gradual. I think it 
would be a mistake to make any radical change. Many of the Chinese go to the United 
States, I believe, and I believe some of them are going to Toronto now as domestic 
servants, I would prefer to see the oriental going out, rather than our people. 

Lhomas R. Smith, of Robert Ward & Co., general agents, Victoria, said: Have 
been in the canning business as an employer three or four years. The industry was 
largely developed before I went into it. The industry is not dependent altogether on 
Japanese labour. The length of the fishing season is about two and a half months. It 
is not always the same. It depends on the run of fish. The supply of fish is inter- 
mittent. There may be a good supply one day and no supply the next day. These men 
have to wait there. Fishermen sell their fish by contract at a certain price. Of course 
Jabour is required inside the canneries to take care of the fish that are brought in by the 
fishermen. Fishermen are a class entirely distinct from the labourers inside the can- 
neries. I do not think the labourers catching the fish and the labourers taking care of 
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them inside, clash with each other. If there was nobody to put them in tins, the fish 
would not be of any value at all. ‘ 

Last season was a very unprofitable one. We could not have paid any more for the 
fish and got a profit, or paid more for the labour inside the cannery. I cannot see where 
white labour could be obtained. It is a question of wages to getit. Idon’t know what 
they would do the rest of the year. It would not be desirable to have white men in the 
country, depending upon cannery work alone. I am not in favour of curtailing indus- 
tries for want of Chinese and Japanese. I would always prefer a white man to a black, 
there is the sentimental point of view, but it comes down to a question of dollars and 
cents. Countries are built up of dollars and cents. Sentiment may cost too much ; 

you can’t bring the two points together, for what you want is not obtainable, and you 
have to get what you want the best way you can. 

I do not agree with an organized importation of labour. Exclusion would not af- 
fect trade between Canada and China and Japan. If I made a restriction against 
Chinese, I would also against the Japanese. I do not think it possible to get white 
labour at any wages to do the workin the canneries. The first labour employed inside 
the canneries consisted largely of Chinese. 

There is nothing technically difficult about the work in a cannery. The class of 
work could be done to a considerable extent by grown up boys and girls. The Chinaman 
is a machine. I would rather a white man think sometimes than be a machine. 

It simply comes to this: men are not going to put money into a business unless 
there is a good prospect for them, and they are going to employ cheap labour if they can 
get it. I think the general policy should be to keep the Chinese out and gradually get 
white in, but the white men will have to be prepared to compete with the Chinese. It 
is simply a question of competition in business. I do not think it is possible for white 
men to be replaced entirely by the Chinese. , 

From 1885 to 1891 I was assistant commissioner with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

J cannot suggest any other class of employment in this province which will permit 
of white men engaged in fishing industry to leave their employment and go out fishing 
for a couple of months in the year. The number of canneries considerably increased 
within the last few years. In the United States they catch fish with traps. The 
American fish that goes to the United Kingdom goes from Alaska. The fishermen’s 
union are a powerful body, and have proved themselves capable of looking after them- 
selves. If the Chinese and Japanese were excluded it might have some effect in increas- 
ing wages. If any change was made to make labour dearer, I should think the capitalist 
would take that into consideration before investing. Last year if the fishermen adhered 
to their prices, every cannery would have had to shut down, and the fisheries would have 
stopped. 

Q. Do you think in the interests of the country that the immigration of further 
labour of that class should be further restricted, not to send out those who are here, but 
to restrict the further immigration ?—A. It goes without saying that we do not want 
any more than we can help. It cannot be contended they are desirable citizens. From 

_the standpoint of a citizen I should say further restriction is desirable, but when you 
narrow the thing down to a question of the canneries, the cost of labour is an important 
element, and the cannerymen have to obtain that labour at the lowest possible rates, and 
as long as the Chinese and Japanese are cheaper than white men he will get that labour. 
It is largely a question of production at a price, so as to be able to compete with the 
canners on the other side. 

Q. You have large numbers here now of both Chinese and Japanese ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Large enough to meet all immediate requirements !—A. Yes. 

Q. So if no more of that class came in, your industry would still be carried on ?— 
A. Yes, it might be carried on if we had other cheap labour. 

Q. More white labour ?—A. Yes, sir. I am in favour of white Jabour in every- 
thing, but at present the Chinese are necessary over here, and we cannot do without 
them. If they were sent away Ido not know what we would do. White labour is 
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Q. Having regard to the number that are in the country at present, do you think 
that industry is dependent upon any further admission of labour of that kind for its 
continuance 7A. N 0, I do not think so. Of course labour will have to be obtained. 
If it has te be obtained at a higher price so much the worse for the industry. I should 
say the Chinese are the least undesirable. I think they are preferable as a matter of 
comparison. : 

The Chinese will never assimilate. ‘They are a distinct and alien race—alien in 
speech, habits and civilization—in every way. 

Q. Do you think it in the interests of this country to further increase a race of that 
kind ?—A. [ do not think so. In the general interests of the country, I should say not. 

It would be unwise for a white man with a family to come into the province, 
unless he has something in view before he comes, because he would have to enter into 
competition with the labour that is in the market here. It is just such a man as that 
who would go away greatly disgusted with British Columbia, and injure the province, 
because he could not live here and compete. 

Q. Would you advise white men, white labouring men, to come to Victoria, under 
existing conditions ?—A. N 0, I do not think go. Whether they would not be a far more 
desirable class of citizens is a different question. ‘ 

Q. From your knowledve of the canning industry, do you believe the profits of the 
cannerymen are as good as the profits of the manufacturers throughout the country ¢— 
A. Yes, it isa very progressive industry of course. 

@. You think they would make fully as much profit as other industries t—A. Yes. 
Last year was a poor year, and it was not very good the year before that, 

_ Q. Do you think it is wise that the Government should encourage the immigration 
of Chinese into the country ?—A. No, I think the general policy should be to keep the 
Chinese out, and gradually to get white men in. 

G. A. Kirk, of Victoria, said: We have three canneries and employ seventy Chinese 
in each cannery. We might have ten white men. We pay the Chinese contractors so 
much per case. We have introduced labour-saving machines in the canneries and 
where the work is done by them we charge the Chinamen for that. White men have 
never done the whole work. The white men cannot give us sufficient men to do the 
fishing. We employ all the white men that offer. We are only too glad to get hold of 
them. I know that but for the Japanese several canneries would have to shut down 
next year. I do not think there are too many Japanese fishermen, J think we pay 
better wages than on the other side of the line. 

Charles F, Todd, wholesale grocer and salmon canner, said: I have resided in 
Victoria 37 or 38 years. There is no competition between Chinese and whites in the 
lines of labour I employ, that is canning, because they are not doing the same thing. 
The condition does not arise. We employ white men as superintendents. We contract 
at so much per case with the Chinese firm. [t is one of the conditions that they shall 
not sublet their contract. The business could not be carried on without the Chinese. 
The labour could not be found. We have been in business since 1889. If they were 
not here the business would not have been developed. The Chinese are employed at 
the same work on the other side of the line at a cheaper rate, except in some places in 
Alaska where they may be able’ to get enough native workers. The fisheries on the 
coast depend on Chinese labour. I think there are between sixty and Seventy canneries 
in the Province employing on an average I should think about 75 men each, probably 
from three to five thousand Chinese altogether, Up north they have some Indian help, 
but the work is not so much manual labour as it is expert labour, such as soldering. 
The packing season on the Fraser River ig from four to eight weeks. A man would not 
get probably more than four weeks’ work the season. 

There may be enough Chinamen now to fill up all the requirements. I think so at 
the present time unless the labour were diverted so that it would not be available. 
Chinese are not as desirable as whites, but there are lots of whites no more to be desired 
than Chinese, 

Q. If no further immigration of Chinese were allowed, do you think that trade 
would gradually adapt itself to the changed conditions, not to put out the Chinese that 
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ave here —A. I do not know.. It would depend on conditions not alone in British 
Columbia. The canning business is not confined to British Columbia, but is governed 
largely by outside conditions, so unless the conditions should change in Alaska and 
Puget Sound and elsewhere, white labour could not be available at a low enough wage ; 
unless the wages were low enough there is only one thing would happen, it is simply a 
question of a fisherman taking less for the fish, or the white people to be paid more for 
putting them up, and if we had to pay more for putting the fish up the fishermen would 
have less for the fish they caught. 

The price varies very much. In the United States the methods of catching salmon 
are different from ours. They get them cheaper. They have a large home market and 
they go to the English market as well. Generally they export more than we do. 

IL would not recommend the Chinese should be allowed to come in without restric- 
tion. It would be overdone. There are enough here. I should think, unless the flow 
becomes greater than at the present time $100 is sufficient. There are a very few 
coming into the country now, that is as far as I know. 

We have from 175 to 200 fishermen, all full grown men. All the Indian 
women who come to the cannery are employed. There is a great scarcity and competi- 
tion for them. I have known them to be paid as high as $3 a day. Indian boys are 
largely employed. Wages for women are 15 or 20 cents an hour. Boys, 10 to 15 years 
old, 10 to 15 cents an hour. They wash the fish apart from the Chinese. We some- 
times employ them subject to the Chinese and deduct what we pay them from the 
Chinese contract. They board themselves; have cabins, tents and houses at the 
canneries for their accommodation. Have never employed white men and boys for the 
same purpose. You would have to have better accommodation for white people. The 
season is so short. For instance, over on Puget Sound the canneries are sometimes 
located in cities where they may employ a certain amount of white help who live at 
home, but in’British Columbia the conditions are entirely different. I do not see how it 
is possible to employ white help at all. I would certainly not like to see it done. It is 
very degrading. White fishermen very seldom bring their families to the canneries. 
The fishermen are not inclined to work inside the canneries and do not bring labour with 
them to take care of the fish they catch. Of the 350 fishermen I think about 100 were 
Japanese. In the past a good many of them expected to get their living out of fishing 
only, but are wakening up to the necessity of finding some other employment as well, 
They find they cannot get a year’s living out of one or two months’ work now. 

We have been engaged in the canning business in Puget Sound ; employed Chinese 
and white people in the same capacity as here. Wages are less there than here ; for 
the Chinese about 20 per cent less; whites about the same wages. Cost of living 
cheaper there; cost of machinery we found was 50 per cent cheaper than here. The 
necessities of life are cheaper too, cheaper over there ; meat and farm produce are very 
much cheaper over there; 75 per cent of the fish over there are caught by traps, 
probably ten men for one trap; with many traps together they probably would not 
average more than six men toa trap. The men were largely Swedes, Norwegians, 
Russians and Finns. Take an ordinary successful trap and the ordinary results on the 
Fraser River, I should think a liberal estimate would be four traps would give you the 
same results as 150 or 200 fishermen on the Fraser River. It would depend largely in 
the way traps were situated and worked. I have known one instance where one trap 
caught more fish than 175 fishermen did on the Fraser River, where there would not be 
over eight or ten men employed. 

We paid on the average. on the Fraser River the year before last 22 cents a fish, 
and on Puget Sound we estimated on a fair average the fish cost us about’ five cents, if 
the traps were favourably located ; 17 cents a fish difference, or equal to $2 a case is a 
fair average for the year 1899. Their season is longer over there; the foreign market 
takes only the best of fish, whereas their local market takes any kind of fish ; therefore 
canneries can start on May 1 over on the other side and run until the end of November 
as they do in many cases. Over there men are employed much longer and make much 
more time than men do over here. 
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One of the advantages of the trap method of fishing is, that they are able to catch 
fish alive, therefore they can keep their fish on hand between the runs of the schools by. 
using double pots holding the fish and keeping them alive until such time as they are 
able to use them. Whereas on the Fraser River the fish have to be used as soon after 
they are caught as possible. I-believe the fish in traps have been held alive as long as. 
two weeks on some occasions. It works to the advantage of the labourer in giving them 
a longer season to work and more constant work. In the canning industry, where there: 
is great competition, it is necessary to have the same conditions as elsewhere in order to 
compete. } Reais 

Q. Could you dispense with a large amount of that labour in our fishing if you used 
traps ?—A. I should say so. You may make it up to a man in some way by giving him 
longer employment, and in one year employing 35 men for seven or eight months in the 
year, whereas you now employ 175 men for only six weeks. They work by the month. 
With the use of traps Japanese could be dispensed with very largely. A man cannot. 
afford to catch fish at the same price as they can be caught in the traps. 

All their sockeye salmon like ours emanate from the Fraser River. They depend 
almost altogether on salmon from the Fraser River. We employ ten white men in each 

annery. ‘The price of fish ran from 15 cents down to 6 cents four yearsago. Of 
course at that time the American traps were catching fish at one cent a fish. 

Two men will do as much work with a soldering machine to-day as 75 men work- 
img by hand would have done some years ago. We pay more for the fish now and the. 
price in the market has not gone up. ‘The contract price, even with the machinery 
being added every year, has not gone down. There are enough canneries here for the 
fish running. ‘Traps could have restrictions puton them the same as any other methods. 
of fishing. TI look at it simply as a commercial man. 

W. A. Munroe, of Steveston, said: I am manager of the Phenix and Britannic 
canneries, which belong to the Anglo-British Columbia Packing Company.. In 1897 we 
had more white labour than usual. It was a large run and the Chinese were not obtain- 
able. Onr people'in Vancouver set to work and sent as many white people over as the 
could gather up, I think 15 or 20,and about the same number came from the West- 
minster Automatic Can Factory. Most of those from the can factory were boys. Part 
of the cans were made in that factory. I myself stood outside the dyke and tried to get 
Indian men and women to do the work ; labour was very scarce that year. We had 
quite a number of cans from the Automatic Can Factory in 1897. The Chinamen did 
not object to these cans that I am aware of. Inever knew that any of our cans were 
punctured by anyone. They did not object to the capping machine that I am aware of. 
As far as puncturing cans or damaging the machine goes I do not know anything about 
that. We had a number of strangers who were sent from Vancouver, men not ac- 
customed to work on machines, and because the machines would not work easily the 
might have thought that the Chinese had been monkeying with them. We had a little 
difficulty with the Chinese that year. I think it was because a number of them were 
opium-smokers, and we wanted fo get all the work out of them we could. The whole 
trouble did not amount to much. The contract system did not prevent me from engag- 
ing all the white labour available for the cannery. I got all the labour I could get 
hold of ; the contract provides for that. It is immaterial] to us what labour the China- 
man brings. When fish are plentiful we are always willing to pay good prices for 
labour. The canning industry has not been profitable for some time. Some men went. 
into the business and came out all right. The average man who goes into the business. — 
is very soon tied up; that is the man who goes in with a little capital. 

Willian Campbell, manager of the Automatic Canning Company, New Westminster, 
said: The factory running to its full capacity will turn out about 200,000 cans a day. 
We employ from thirty to eighty, all whites, men, boys and girls. We make cans for 
some of the canneries. We do not make all the cans for the company of which Bell- 
Irving IS manager. Weare usually employed on cans for about four months in the year 
in the summer time. T believe we can make them more cheaply than the canneries can 
make by hand. I believe that the labour is about one-half between the factory and hand - 
labovr. We have been in existence four years. The labour costs about $1 per thousand. 
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cans. ‘The canners say they have to have Chinese help, and they employ them in making. 
cans for some time before the fishing season so that they will have the men on hand 
when the fishing season comes on. We have an advantage over individual canners in 
buying our material in large blocks. If the canning industry depended absolutely on. 
our product, there would be no trouble in having enough on hand for the whole of them. 
There has only been a stringency on one or two occasions by reason of tin not arriving 
in the country in time. I never heard of any of our cans having been punctured or made: 
defective by the Chinese in order to have the cans made by themselves. We have had 
no trouble in getting white labour, and I would rather have it. Our trade grows in 
miscellaneous cans. I do not suppose we supply more than one-renth of the cans used 
on the Fraser River. We manufacture cans of all sizes and descriptions. 

Lee Soon, of New Westminster, said : Ihave been in this country sixteen years. I 
have been in the canning business five years. I have got about $30,000 of capital 
invested. I have ten partners, some are here and some of them are inChina. I employ 
eighty to one hundred hands; 20 per cent of them are white men. I have an engineer, , 
net boss, watchman, fish collector, and some young boys who carry fish to the cans. 
We have also steamboat men. Our steamer would be worth $2,750. We have from 
fifty to sixty Chinese in the cannery, no Japanese. Last year I had five boats of J apanese, 
The rest of the fishermen were white men and Indians. 

I would like to see owr people come in very well. I would like tosee the head tax 
remain as it is now, $100, and not be increased any further. With a head tax like that 
the population would not increase any further. I am also in the merchandising business. 
Men in the cannery business lost a great deal last year. At first the fishermen were not 
satisfied, but after the strike they were satisfied, they told me so. 

Town considerable land in this country. It is under cultivation. We employ 
fifteen to eighteen Indians inside the cannery beside the fishermen. I brought all the 
capital [ invested here from China. I paid $1,565 to white labour in the cannery last 
year, and $600 for wages on the steamboat. Iam called on for public subscriptions, 
and I always subscribe. We had about twenty boats of white fisherman last year and 
from twelve to eighteen boats with Indians. ‘The fishermen say there are too many 
boats. I think not too many boats, but too many canneries. I pay the same for fish to 
all. White men and Indians work our cannery boats. White fishermen struck first 
last year. It was not easy to get fishermen to work for me last year. There was a lot 
of fish last year, but there was a strike on, and they did not go out and get them. T do 
not think there are enough Chinamen for all the canneries this year. We cannot take so 
much fish from the fishermen if we have not enough men to take care of them. 

We hire the men at the first of July. There are just about as many men available 
now as last year. 

Thomas Robinson, of New Westminster, assistant to the Inspector of fisheries, 
said: We have no means of ascertaining the value of a plant of the individual fisher- 
man as distinct from the whole. The statement gives the value of plant. In 1896 there 
were 14,227 employees. The value of the plant then was $2,197,248. In 1897 the 
number of employees was 19,850, the value of the plant 32,350,260. In _ 1898 em- 
ployees 20,695, plant $2,480,245. In 1899 employees 20,037, plant $2,145,173. In 
1900 employees 20,262, plant $2,839,904. These figures are from the Government 
return as far as published by the department, and beyond that from our own office: 
records. The information is from the various canneries in answer to a form of questions 
that is submitted to them. ; 

The price is based on ten cents a pound, so the figures will show the difference in 
bulk more than the market price. It will show the value of the production, rather 
than the market price. With regard to the plant, we have no means of ascertaining it 
apart from the plant which belongs to the individual fisherman. ‘The statement includes 
everything in the industry. Jt is made up partly from the cannery returns, and partly 
based on the number of licenses issued. tes mi 

As to the employment of Chinese in canneries, in my opinion the present conditions 
are unnatural. The Chinese were here, were brought here from the east and the can- 
ners have made use of them, but I think that with white help they could have done the 
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same work. We have depended on the Chinese till we think we need them, until we 
seemingly need them. Some people have worked themselves into the belief that they 
are necessary, We have created the necessity by our action in using them. I was at 
one time interested in the Fraser Eiver Industrial Cannery. There were eighty or 
ninety interested in it as a co-operative association, nearly one-half were fishermen, 
The inside work was done by-Chinamen. They had not very much to say about em- 
ploving Chinese. They accepted the directions of their financial agent. 

The Co-operative Cannery was sold by bankrupt sale. The ditticulty I should say 
was in the first place lack of capital, and lack of harmony amongst the membership. It 
ran three or four seasons. I think we had one or two successful seasons. It had profit 
in 1896, but I think it went behind in 1897, 

I have no knowledge personally to draw comparisons with labour conditions in 
lobster and vegetable canneries elsewhere, with salmon canning on the Fraser, J 
believe it was difficult to get some expert Chinamen one year. I think there were fish 
refused last year by the canners. The capacity of a cannery depends upon the labour 
and the plant within it. The canneries are very rarely worked to their full capacity, on 
account of the run of fish. It always seemed to me that when there were plenty of fish 
they were choked. I think there was a shortage of Chinamen in 1896. There was a 
scarcity of Chinese labour in 1897 when the run was on. Z 

It would take some time for the white men to become expert in the canneries under 
present conditions, because the work is in the hands of the Chinese. 

G. H. West, fisherman, of New Westminster, said : I think restriction of Chinese 
and Japanese is absolutely necessary, for the reason that we have been crowded out by 
them. The Chinese do not interfere with us in gill netting. The Chinese should be 
restricted. White men and Indians should have the opportunity of making the money 
and spending it in the country. I should like to see the tax made so high that no more 
Chinese could come in. In Australia they have a tax for fishing licenses, and they have 
to pay a poll tax as well. Chinamen and white fishermen are taxed the same here. 
Chinese fill so many places in lumber mills during the rest of the year that white men 
cannot get work and cannot make a living. We only require to encourage our own 
people to come, but if you wish European immigration it can easily be got if the Chinese 
were not here. If they were sure of work they would come. I would be in favour of 
the Government bringing them in, 

The Chinese are increasing in the industry on the other side, but they have gota 
whole lot of white people working with them in the canneries there. A white man can 
* €arn more over there. 

Hezekiah Stead, fisherman, of New Westminister, said: I have seen factories and 
canneries run in the east successtully without either Chinese or J apanese. The presence 
of Chinese tends to keep white settlers from coming in, and discourages those who are 
in. A white working man who may have saved a little before he came here is scared to 
invest anything in the country, and they go toa country where they have not competi- 
tion such as the Chinese or Japanese, 

I think the canners have nothing to do with the help. The contractor is supposed 
to supply all the help that is required. J think they hire one or two white persons, but 
if they hired move they would lose the contract I suppose. They would have to pay 
larger wages and would lose. I was inside the canneries in 1897. I think everybody 
could get work then inside the canneries that wanted to work. Not many fishermen 
worked inside. I think they would get work then there, JT know there is a clause in 
the contract between Chinese contractor and the canner that the canner may put on 
anybody he likes to work in the cannery at certain waves, if there is not sufficient labour 
otherwise. I do not know of anyone doing it. 

Speaking of canneries in the east, I refer to lobster, salmon fishing and other 
industries in Newfoundland. My sisters worked in an oil factory and a lobster factory 
at 40 centsa day. The white boys and girls did the work there much more satisfactorily 
than the Chinese do here. Justa few white people are employed around the canneries here 
when they could not get Chinese to take the places. The capacity of a lobster cannery 
In the east is from 500 to 3,000 cases in a season. I think the season is two months 
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for the lobster fishing. We have machinery in some factories, some are on a small scale. 
They got white people there from the fishing villages and from the fishermen’s families. 
There have been quite a nuwtber of people come here from Newfoundland, and they are 
moving home again because of the Chinese and Japanese. They do not come to stay here 
and compete. They think it is likely to be better there in the future, and they would 
not build houses here and settle. 

I do not think the traps are going to hurt fishing at all on the river; the traps on 
the American side, I mean. It is my opinion that the fish will follow their own course 
up the river, and they will shun the traps; they will learn to shun the traps. It did 
not take long for the fish in Newfoundland to keep clear of the traps near shore. 

John C. Kendall, fisherman, of New Westminster, said: If the Chinese and Jap- 
anese continue to come in here I will either have to leave or to starve. The Mongolians 
have cut me out of everything as well as they have done in the fishing. During the 
three years I have been here, I have only been able to secure work for four months 
outside of the fishing. I cannot get work outside of the city. 

J do not believe that canners cannot get white labour here. I have met white men 
with tears in their eyes starving, and could not get work because of the Chinese and 
Japanese here. 

George Mackie, fisherman, of New Westminster, said: No more Chinese or Jap- 
anese should be allowed here, because white immigration is more desirable. Enough 
white people have left here since I came to supply all the demands for labour, if the 
Chinese and Japanese had not been here. I know a great many people in the cities who 
would be glad to get employment that the Chinese and Japanese have to-day, more par- 
ticularly the Chinese. There are enough white men and Indians in the province to do 
all the fishing. In the old country at the herring curing establishments they do the 
same work as the canneries here all with white labour. If no more Chinamen came in 
the canners would turn round and employ white boys and girls, and in one season would 
become as expert asany Chinaman. The Chinese only employ white boys and girls at the 
time of a big rush. The presence of the Mongolians not only prevents immigration of 
- white people, but it drives many people who are here out of the country. Men who 
came from Scotland and Canada are returning to where they came from. <A floating 
population that used to come here only come now in small numbers. 

They employ Chinese in the canneries because it saves the management a great deal 
of bother. There would not be much trouble to get white labour. 

Rev. John Perry Bowell, clergyman of the Methodist Church, New Westminster, 
said: I am personally acquainted with a large number of fishermen, who came to the 
province with the expectation of finding profitable employment in the fisheries on the 
Fraser, and the deep sea fisheries as well. Those who came several years ago succeeded 
to their own satisfaction. Several of them secured little blocks of land and built for 
themselves homes; but the greater portion of them were not only fishermen, but were 
skilled mechanics—carpenters and shipbuilders and specially fitted to go into ship- 
building. Since the influx of Chinese these same people are pretty severely tested. 
Many of them had to go all over the province seeking employment, and a large number 
had to leave the country. Nearly all of these were men with families. Were the 
Chinese and Japanese not here, I am persuaded we would get a large number of people 
from Newfoundland. I have a great many letters from there inquiring as to the con- 
ditions here, but I would consider it a great crime on my part to advise any of these 
people to come here. Were the conditions such as they ought to bein a British province, 
large numbers of men from eastern points would easily be induced to take up little 
holdings and settle here. Owing to the increased cost of living of this coast the con- 
dition of the labourer here is no better than the condition of the unskilled labourer in 
the east, and the man out of employment in the east has not the great irritation of 
seeing the labour he could perform in the hands of foreigners. It has the effect of prac- 
tically stopping white people from coming here. The Chinamen who are here would be 
sufficient for some time to come. On Vancouver Island especially I have observed that 
the Chinese are inclined to do work that white men in this country at any rate do not 
care to do. If our boys had work in the canneries during the fishing season they would 
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be a great help to their family. The canners only employ white people when there is a 
rush. The Chinese are employed every day, while the white people are employed some- 
times for a few hours in a week. There would be no inconvenience to the canneries if 
no more Chinese came in. In many places near settlements, the school vacations could 
be inade to fit in with the cannery seasons. If fishermen had their families living in 
the neighbourhood of the canneries, it would encourage settlement, and in the fishing 
season they would be readily available. _Newfoundlanders have large families. 

I would not like to see boys and girls under twelve years working in the canneries, 
but I have known boys and girls to work until two o’clock in the morning for a week at 
astretch. If there were no Japanese on the river I say there would be sufficient white 
people to be got to work the canneries to their reasonable capacity—men, women and 
girls. There is destitution among the fishermen in Newfoundland, amongst the fisher- 
men when there is a short run; there is not likely to be so much destitution here. 
Expensive management has a good deal to do with the trouble. Labour does not get 
its share. I would consider 10 per cent fair interest on money invested. In the case 
of the canning industry a little more interest might be allowed ; I should say 25 per 
cent. Canners have to pay a larger price for fish now than they did before the invasion 
of the orientals. With fewer fishermen they would pay less, and yet the fishermen 
would make money. The increase in the price of fish due to orientals was not a good 
thing for the white people. Before the orientals came the fishermen made good wages. 
I have seen no evidence of the industry here being crippled by traps on the American 
side. In Newfoundland about two-thirds of the population, 225,000, I would say about 
two-thirds would be depending on the fishing industry. I should say 100,000 were 
actually engaged. Those people I spoke of from Newfoundland came here from ten to 
twelve years ago. Since I came here very little has been done in regard to deep sea 
fishing. TI believe the cod-fish here would give employment to a large number of people, 
but men who understand vessels and deep sea fishing would have to engage in it. 

1 would call a fair remuneration in this country not less than $1.50 a day. 
Encouragement should be given every way for men to marry, and their families growing 
up in the country. Ido not think the American methods of fishing are prudent, but 
they are not so undesirable as the presence of Chinese and Japanese here. The use of 
traps may be a factor, but not a very large one. The question to be considered is, will 
cheap Chinese benefit the employer and injure the labourer? Being one-sided some 
remedy should be employed. I think the fact that the Japanese is better qualified 
to adapt himself to the conditions prevailing here makes him a greater menace than the 
Chinamen, who are common to our own labouring people. I do not think there is 
enough white labour at present to replace the Chinese in the inside work in the 
canneries. A good deal of the distress which occurred in Newfoundland was attributable 
to the fishing having been depleted. If not attended to very soon here the result may 
be the same. The vast majority of the fishermen here have been-unmarried men and 
that is not a very desirable condition of things in a new country. Fishermen who come 
to this country usually have been seafaring men, or fishermen elsewhere. Their first 
thought of course when here was fishing. A great many have come and gone away. A 
large proportion of the fishermen on the river are bona fide fishermen, but they cannot 
under present circumstances rely on fishing for a living. 

M. J. Coulter, of New Westminster, said: I am vice- 
of Fishermen’s Union of British Columbia 
the Fraser river. I also fished for eley 
here. Iam a British subject. 

I am opposed to the further immigration of Chinese and J apanese. They hurt the 
interests of white labour. In the fishing industry they are not individual but contract 
labour. The canneryman engages white men individually, but when he wants Chinese 
or Japanese he goes to a Chinese or J apanese boss and says: how many men can you 
supply me with, and he gets them at so much a head. 

Patrick Cain, of New Westminster, fisherman, said: The Chinese ought to be 
excluded as well as the Japanese. The Chinese do not fish ; they take care of the fish 
after they are caught. White people could easily be got to work in the canneries if 
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there were no Chinese here. If they could not get them in this country, they could get 
them in some other country. The cannery people will take as many fish this year I 
suppose as the Chinese can take care of. 1 do not think it would harm the country if 
every fisherman were required to provide labour to take care of the fish he caught him- 
self. It would be better if it were done in that way. I think they should be able to 
compete with the Americans in the English markets. 

Thomas Sheaves, fisherman, of New Westminister, said: The Chinese do not inter- 
fere with my business of fishing, but if they were not here I could get the cutting of 
‘cord wood out in winter and lots of other jobs. White people can do the Chinese work 
in the canneries just as well. It would not do for white people to depend altogether on 
the work that they would get inside the canneries, but there would be a great many 
good white settlers if there were not Chinese or Japanese in the province. I want to 
make a living in my own country and I want to have justice. 

Alfred Totterman, fisherman, of Steveston, said: If the canneries would only 
employ white labour and nothing else, they could get plenty of it. The Chinese labour 
-.can be replaced by Indians and white women. T inyself can supply three women to the 
canneries. Canners seem to prefer Chinese. I have seen lots of Indians and white 
women turned away right in Steveston over here. I know of many families who have 
got three or four children that are able to work, and two-thirds of them are married and 
have families. > 

The Chinese contractor contracts to put up all the fish for the season, Only the 
‘surplus labour is given to white people. I consider that women and boys are better 
than Chinamen in the canneries. If there is any inducement for white people to come 
here, there will be enough of them for all the work that is required in the canneries. If 
there were no Chinese or Japanese here there would be no difficulty in getting a suficient 
number of white and Indian fishermen, citizens of the country to do all the fishing, and 

to secure all the canneries require. That is my opinion founded on many years’ obser- 
vation. 

Capt. J. L. Anderson, of Vancouver, formerly a fisherman, said: Chinese take the 
place of cheap white labour that might be employed in the canneries. All the labour 
in the canneries could be easily supplied by white labour from the east, say from 
Montreal and Quebec, and even from Newfoundland. ‘The canneries seem to prefer the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

John Stewart Fraser, of New Westminster, said: The conditions existing now are 
alarming. They alarm me, because T have still in this province three sons, and I am 
yery anxious for their future. When I see the central school up here dismissed at noon, 
-and see the large number of boys coming out there I stand and pause, and think what 
they are going to do. Where are they going to get work? These are questions that 
frighten me.’ They cannot compete with Chinese and live respectably. Some provision 
must be made for them, and if the Chinese and Japanese are allowed in this country, 
these boys will be dviven out of their own country and have to seek a living on the 

‘other side. It is not so that those boys do not wish to get employment. At the 
Automatic Can Factory I believe it was found that cans had been punctured, or at least 
-one of the largest canneries where the Chinese and Japanese had been dismissed, and 
they sent a steamer to Vancouver, and in a very short time they found boys and girls 
enough to operate the Automatic Canning Company. Well, now, I cannot answer ; 
if it was the Automatic Canning Factory, they preferred to have white boys and girls. 
You will understand the company manufactures all kinds of improved cans, and they 
found their cans were being tampered with. I was in Steveston at the, time and saw 
the steamer there landing the boys’ and girls, a fine looking lot of young people, all 
willing to work. I think that disposes of the argument that boys are not willing to 
work. If you go down street in the morning you will find boys going to the different 
- factories and asking for employment. No, sir, they are not all able to find employment 
because of the presence of the Chinese and Japanese. 

That is true that nearly all the industries are requiring men in summer and there 
is not so much work in the winter. Men are employed in th canneries for a short 
time in the summer, and are out of employment there in the winter. 
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Alexander Cumyou, a Chinamen born in Canada, residing in Vancouver, said ; 
The wages for Chinese and Japanese are higher on the American side than here, from 25 
to 50 per cent. Ido not know about the Japanese, but about the Chinese I do. jane 

I visit the lower parts of the lower mainland in the capacity of an interpreter in 
connection with the provincial revenue tax. ' 

John Ibbottson, fisherman, of Vancouver, said: My family wish to go to work in 
the canneries. They were told they could make from $1 to $1.50 a day. My wife and 
three children were there for 96 days. They earned for 96 days $74 for the four of 
them. One was thirteen years old, another seventeen, another twenty-two. My wife is 
about sixty-three. The youngest was a boy, the other two were girls. They were 
working by the day or by the hour. They were to get from ten to twelve and ahalf 
cents an hour, and what I am trying to tell the Commissioners is that they gave them so 
little work that in 96 days they only earned $74. They were just held as a reserve. 
When I was complaining they said there would be more fish by and by, but when the 
fish did commence to run more Chinese were sent for to town The white people only 
got work when there was more than the Chinese could do. They had not been out 
working in the canneries before. 

My notion is that to limit the licenses and give them only to people who are real 
settlers. I would give the license to the heads of families in preference, and that would 
to a great extent keep the Japanese out. I was employed at a cannery last year as 
assistant net man. All I got was $40 a month. A first-class net man is worth, I think, 
about $100 a month. 

Robert T. Burtwell, Dominion Fishery Guardian, Vancouver, was asked : 

Q. Do you know of any cases where Chinese were forced to go back when they 
had left?—A. Yes. I was working at the English Bay Cannery three seasons ago. 
Sing Soong and King Foong were the contractors for putting up the salmon. The 
Season was a very poor one. The men employed by the contractors were indebted to 
the contractors. Some of them had left the employ of the cannery, and had started a 
little place or camp adjoining the cannery, to do something for themselves. The 
manager of the cannery came to me and said: ‘Mr. Burtwell, I do not know what we 
will do with these Chinese ; they want to sneak away to town; they are indebted to 
Sing Soong and King Foong ; I want to stop them from going ; can you hit on some 
scheme to stop them and get us out of the hole?’ After a little while he said: ‘You 
can go as if you area policeman and get them to return.’ I said: ‘Tam not a constable 
and have no authority to act as an officer of the law ; I do not wish to get myself in 
trouble, but I will try to run a bluff on them.’ I went toa trunk of my own, found a 
document with seals on it ; I put that in my pocket ; I went to the cannery and saw 
Sing Soong and King Foong and My. Crane ; they told me the Chinese wanted to go to 
town ; they were indebted to the contractor. I said: “You fellows want to break your 
contract.’ They said: ‘No, but the Chinamen that left want to. I went to the 
contractor that left and asked them why they wanted to break their contract ; they 
said they did not want to break their contract, Sing Soong says we owe him money, 
but we do not; he treated us very mean because we were not catching much fish ; he 
gives us only one meal a day and a little rice 3 We want to go to Vancouver and get 
work there. They told me they were hungry. I told them they had better stay on the 
contract. I succeeded in getting the Chinamen back and kept them there until they 
finished up the contract. T was paid for my services. The Chinese explained to me 
that Sing Soong made certain advances to them, and as the season was bad he was losing 
money, and he charged them too much for their food. So they should not incur any 
more indebetedness, he limited the amount of food they should get to one meal a day. If 
he had furnished them with three meals a day, as he had contracted to do, it would have 
increased the indebtedness. I know the practicel part of it myself ; I knew for a fact 
they had only one meal a day. I went to Sing Soong and insisted on him giving them 
more food. It was practically nothing more or less than a system of slavery. 

I was not a British subject nor fishery guardian at this time. In a sense I was a 

3ritish subject ; I was born in the United States, taken as a baby to the old country ; 
resided there till I was fourteen years of age, and then came to Canada ; but as I was 
born in the States that made me an American citizen 
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Q. J suppose your suggestion is, the Chinese employed there were not free?—A. 
They thought they were, but the boss put up a job on them, compelled them to remain 
there to do their work. 

Q. You helped that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say they had only one meal a day ; how long did that continue?—A.—*For 
two weeks prior to my leaving the cannery. 

Q. And you helped to keep them at the cannery ?—A. Yes; and they used to get. 
the tail pieces of the fish from the cannery. 

Q. They were living on one meal a day and you helped to keep them there?—A. 
Yes. ; 

@. What did you do with the parchment paper or deed?—A. I pretended it was an 
official paper. 

@. And you terrorized these Chinese and kept them there ?—A TI did not terrorize 
them, but when they saw a paper with me with a seal on it they thought they had to re- 
turn to work. , 


AMERICAN EVIDENCE. 


Everell B. Deming, manager Pacific American Fishing Co., Fairhaven, Wash., 
stated: This cannery was established in 1899. We employ Chinese. In the working 
season we employ 2,500 hands, (inside the canneries 1,000) and of these about 300 are 
Chinese, and a few Japanese. The Chinese do all the canning except the filling under 
contract through boss Chinese. The filling is done by whites entirely, boys, girls and 
women. ‘The proportion of Chinese labour employed by us is about one-fifth. This com- 
pany has always employed them. They come from Portland and return at close of 
season. Chinese average about $45 a month and board for a season of six months. 
All the canneries on the Sound employ Chinese for the same purposes and limited to the 
work mentioned. We catch our fish in traps, and work is done by whites. In a rush 
season we employ Japanese. Japanese are unsatisfactory. We would not think of em- 
ploying them as Chinese are. I prefer white labour at higher price to Japanese. Can 
get about as much work out of Japanese as out of whites. White labour is paid from 
20 to 25 cents per hour. It is all hurry up work, no regular hours. Chinese are em- 
ployed because they are skilled, and will do work white men won’t do; for instance, 
soldering cans, a very tedious job. Chinese don’t strike ; you can always count on them. 
1 would pay them more than white men for same work. Chinese are not cheap labour- 
ers. I like Chinese because they stay right with their work and do it right. We get 
a great many of the same Chinese every year. A good contractor keeps the same gang 
right along. We have this year all the best Chinese we had last year. Japanese are 
very quarrelsome. They getdrunk. They don’t mix with the Chinese or whites. Won’t 
be in the same house with Chinese. Would not care to run a cannery without Chinese. 

Our output last year was 150,000 cases ; total capacity from 300 to 400,000 cases. 
The regular day’s work lasts twelve hours, but for short periods, men work as long as 


‘fourteen hours. We did not make our own cans this year; bought them from can 


factories. When a cannery is running full capacity would have from 1,000 to 1,200 
hands inside during the run of fish. ; 

We are putting in two filling machines this year. Never packed with fillers before. 
Our market is in the United States. Have not shipped to England. : 

We had a fairly good run in 1899 ; put up 219,000 cases, of which 130,000 cases 
were sockeyes. . 

Capacity of our traps about 6,300 fish per diem. We make a contract with a 
Chinese boss for so much per case. Under that contract he furnishes us so many 
skilled Chinese; we furnish the rest and charge their wages up against the 
boss Chinaman’s contract. We get some fish from gill nets and seines. We could not 
depend upon that source. Average price for gill net and seine fish, sockeyes 25 cents ; 
year before last was.17 cents, and probably the fisherman got the worst of it. Trap 
fish brought 17 to 17 cents. There was no contract last year between canners and 
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fishermen. We paid market price from day to day. Canners here to some extent supply 
fishermen with gear, probably half and half. Ne 

This year a big run is expected and the contract price for fish is 15 cents. If we 
had to depend upon gill nets the plant would be closed up. Large number of men are 
employed in connection with traps, getting out piles and steamboating. We have twelve 
steamers and we use 12,000 piles each year. We pay trap fishermen by the month. Net 
men work on shares. Trap fish are as a rule cheaper than net fish. Last year the trap 
fish were higher. Couldn’t get enough fish on Puget Sound with nets and’ seines only. 
Conditions are different to the Fraser River. With traps we can store fish for two or 
three days and this helps to give cannery hands steady work. With gill men only we 
have to have five times as many steamers for towing around, &c. Under the trap system 
less fish are destroyed than by gills and seines. We don’t dump any fish from the traps 
if choked up, but let them go. There are sixteen canneries on the Puget Sound. Total 
capacity in 1899 was 885,000 cases. Just as many canneries then as now. Capacities 
have been increased and with a good run 1,000,000 could be put up. The number of 
Chinamen employed by us is about the average in proportion to capacity. The Alaska 
Co. havea smaller proportion because they fill entirely with machines. Chinamen’s 
earnings represent one-fifth of the cost of the pack. Our fishermen we employ in the 
net field. Work commenced February 1, so they got steady work until Ist of 
following January, for they have to bring in and repair nets after close of season. They 
average $50 per month. The Report of the United States F ishery Commissioner, Mr. 
Wilcox, has very complete statistics, and covers Alaska as well as Puget Sound. The 
State Commissioner’s report is not so full. There is great antipathy to Japanese here. 
Until this plant was put in the anti-Chinese feeling was very strong. As this plant 
could not be operated without Chinese the feeling is not now so strong. The feeling 
remains very strong against the Japanese. It is realized now that Chinese are not cheap 
labour ; they are skilled and don’t have to work for little money. 

Last year we imported 300 tons of coal from British Columbia, and had hard work 
to get anyone to unload it, though we offered 50 cents an hour. One or two white men 
came down but refused on the ground that the work was too dirty. Finally we secured 
Chinese at 40 cents an hour. When they learned that 50 cents had been offered for the 
job, they struck for a higher rate. I don’t know if many Chinese came in from British 
Columbia ; suppose some do. Our men are nearly all old men ; don’t see any young men 
now ; youngest between 35 and 40 years old. We find a difficulty in getting white boys 
and girls. We have had trouble to get white men, but not this year. There are plenty 
of men now, but they are of a class that will not work steadily. It is almost impossible 
to get a girl servant either in Fairhaven or Whatcom. If whites had been trained, could 
have done as good work in the canneries as the Chinese. The whites employed around 
canneries are not steady and cannot be relied on. Will strike when they have you 
where the hair is short. They would take us ata disadvantage when the fish were 
running fast. We could not deal with mechanics through their organizations. You 
can inake a contract, but they wont live up to it. Can’t make contracts with them as 
an organization, because you can’t make them binding. 

The cannery business, as far as this country is concerned, has been a money maker, 
on paper, but it has all gone into betterment. The same thing applies to nearly every 
other industry on the Sound. Business has been profitable, but all the money made 
has gone back into plant. The cost of fish in traps depends entirely upon the run. 
Last year trap fish averaged 75 cents a piece. Asa rule the traps belong to the cannery 
companies ; that is, they are controlled by the companies. The laws of the state permit 
“a man to own three traps. 

The main ditticulty of having to depend on whites entirely is the fear of their de- 
manding exorbitant wages just when the run is on. There is no question of being able 
to get Just as skilled whites as Chinese, if the whites would take up the work. There is 
no difference in having work done here and in Chicago. Ihave been handling canned 
goods for twenty years. I have concerns in the east. What is saving them there will 
ultimately save us here—machinery. For instance, in canning corn, boys and girls do 
all the labour necessary. We-are getting some machines here which will make us inde- 
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pendent of any particular class of labour. None of the eastern canning industries 
fluctuate as the salmon fishing industry does. If there had been no Chinese the salmon 
canning business would not have been conducted on so big a scale. With big plants 
like this we must run to fullest capacity to earn interest. Our pay-roll to-day averages 
about $15,000 per month, and we are not earning anything, just getting ready, and the 
same thing after the season of about sixty days. We don’t givea rap for the fall 
salmon. We must make our money out of the sockeyes. The average cost of putting 
in a trap is $5,000. 

_ Mr. Deming subsequently stated to the Commissioners, whilst showing them over 
the cannery, that the labelling machine would save the labour of twenty men; the box- 
nailing machine saved $1,000 on 200,000 boxes, and that the boxes were now made up 
at a cost of ten cents apiece. 

H. F. Fortman, president of the Alaska Packers’ Association, San Francisco, said : 
The total output of Alaska last year was 1,534,745 cases, of which between 750,000 and 
800,000 were exported. Great Britain took about 600,000 of them. 

It would be impossible to run the Alaska fisheries without Mongolian labour. 
About 5,000 Asiatics are engaged in the fisheries of Alaska, 500 of whom are Japanese. 
We get them from San Francisco and Seattle. Ten to fifteen per cent of labour inside 
the canneries is white. We employed 1,581 white men fishing last year for Alaska can- 
neries. We had 1,086 Indians and 2,162 Chinese. Traps, gill-nets and seines do most 
of the fishing. Japanese are not employed as fishermen. Fishermen are hired for the 
season. We pay them so much per fish. They work at loading and discharging vessels 
as well, and in six or seven months they often make $400. Transportation and board 
up and down are free. We catch about 85 per cent of our fish by gill nets and seines 
in Alaska. We use all the canning machinery we can get, and control some patents 
that other canners cannot use. We could not run our canneries at present without 
Chinese, although we use every labour-saving device at our work. British Columbia is 
our chief competitor. They have a fine class of goods and are well established in the 
trade. Chinese are the skilled labourers of the canneries. They understand it, and lay 
out to do their work well. We have no trouble with Chinese contractors. If a China- 
man gets sick there is another to take his place. It is not the same with white men. 
The gang is only as strong as the weakest link. With whites, if one man quits, the 
whole cannery is at a standstill. 

We send to England and the British Colonies about 75 per cent of our Puget 
Sound pack. We always did so. 

The first cannery operated on the Sound was in 1891. In 1893 a second cannery 
was built by another Fraser River canner. In 1894 another cannery was built. None 
were erected in 1895. Fourteen were built in 1896 and 1897, and two since then. The 
capacity of the Sound canneries is about 40,000 cases per day, and they could put up 
50,000. For sockeyes salmon traps are used nearly altogether. There are a few gill 
nets and seines used. I never saw Japanese fish on Puget Sound. A man must be an 
' American citizen, and a continuous resident of the States for one year before he can get 
a fishing license. We have now a reasonable supply, but not an over-supply, of Chinese. 
Japanese would not be employed if we had sufficient Chinese. So far they are engaged 
by the Chinese. We pay Chinese as much for labour now as we did before we installed 
labour-saving machinery, so that the profits on machinery are distributed amongst the 
Chinese. We guarantee the Chinese contractor so many cases for the season. We 
guarantee him about $160 per man for the season. They get that amount absolutely. 
We furnish them with transportation. They board themselves. Wages on Fraser 
River and Puget Sound are practically the same. It is a longer season on the Sound. _ 

Profits on fish sold in England are about the same as in the home market. The 
market is not unlimited, it is fixed. We have a better market than British Columbia. 
We have the whole United States. After shipping to England we have the home mar- 
ket to fall back on. The English market for us is the more important of the two and 
more profitable, principally on account of the large quantities purchased at once. 

Chinese do not tend to keep wages of white men down. ‘They obtain all they can 
get. I would favour restriction of Chinese; I would not have unlimited immigration. 
Your present law is all right, that is a tax of $100 on each Chinaman. 
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Chee Foo, Chinese merchant, Portland, Oregon, said: I have been a contractor with 
the Alaska Packers’ Association for ten years. About 200 Chinamen go from here to 
Alaska, and the balance, 2,500 or 3,000, go from San Francisco to Alaska. Wages 
have increased since the Exclusion Act. It is hard to get 20 men now where I used to 
get 400, though I pay half more now. There are not half as many Chinese here now 
as ten years ago. Some go to China, some are old men, some die, &c. There used to 
be thirty canneries on the Columbia River, now there are only five or six. 

Cold storage has done away with a great deal of canning ; therefore not so many 
Chinese are wanted on the Columbia River. I don’t know of any Chinese who have 
come over here from Canada. At the canneries I am glad to employ all who come and 
are willing to work. The men who solder get $300 for the season, the butchers about 
$320, and other labour is about $280 and board for the season ; for mending cans the 
pay is less, about $250 for the season. I paid $25,000 advances last year, which 
cannery owners guaranteed. The Alaska packers advance $85,000 for so many men. 
I take the contract to supply the men. I pay Japanese $1 a day in the cannery. There 
are a good many Japanese in Seattle. They can be got cheap ; I have got 120 going 
into the cannery this year at half price. I figure that 75 men are required for 1,000 
cases per day. In the season I employ all the white men I can get at 15 cents per hour ; 
boys and girls get 10 cents an hour. Stout men get 20 cents per hour. The Chinese 
never strike. We supply the company with 400 men to fill all positions. The filling 
machines save five men per thousand cases.. Men will be scarce in Alaska. I wanted 
100 and only got 30. 

Walter Honeyman, of Portland, Oregon, said: My business is mainly in fishery 
supplies. The number of Chinese are lessening on the Columbia River now owing to 
the number of canneries being lessened. There is not one half\the number of Chinese 
employed that there were five or ten years ago. The output has been reduced; the 
cause, want of protection to the fish. I do not think there are over 500 or 600 of them 
engaged on the Columbia. We have no Chinese left in town here now, and they are 
swarming in town in the winter. 

I have seen only once or twice in twenty years that there was not sufficient labour 
in the canneries to handle the bluebacks. There were thirty canneries here twenty 
years ago. Now a great many of the large salmon are shipped by the cold storage men. 
They do not ship bluebacks or anything less than 25 pounds. We can find a good 
market at our own doors for all the salmon we can catch. 

We have tc refuse a great many orders for nets when it comes to this time of the 
year. We cannot get Chinese now. Hand-made nets are made here. The machines 
for making nets seem to be controlled by the manufacturers. No machine-made nets 
are made here. The bulk of them, I should say three-fourths used outside of the 


Columbia River, are machine-made nets. They fish here with seines, traps and wheels, 
not many gill nets. No weekly close season. 


SUMMARY. 


The canning process is almost entirely in the hands of the Chinese. Cannery owners 
contract for the work with a Chinese boss, who is usually backed by a firm of Chinese 
merchants. ‘The contractor is required to supply all the labour necessary to operate the 
cannery to its full capacity at the height of the season. Failing to do this the contract 
usually provides that the owners may employ whom they please to perform the work, 
and charge this labour to the account of the contractor. - With the exception of white 
foremen, engineers, and a few skilled men occupying responsible positions, the contract 
covers all the work of the cannery in preparing the fish as they come from the fishing 
boat to the finished case of labelled tins ready for the market. The contractor in a 
heavy run engages all the Indian women and youths as well as all the white youths 
available. It was estimated that of the cost of the pack of 1897——a laree run—seven- 
teen per cent was paid to the Chinese contractors, and that five per cent of this percen- 
tage would be paid by them to labour other than Chinese ; that 27 per cent of the cost 
of that pack was for materials manufactured elsewhere than in British Columbia, and 
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that 56 per cent represented the amount left for distribution in the province, exclusive 
of imported materials and Chinese labour. 

Without an exception the canners stated that the industry at the present time and 
under existing conditions could not be carried on successfully without the aid of 
Chinese ; that the Chinese are experts and are fully adapted for this work. All the 
available labour-saving machinery known to the trade is in general use by the canners 
and has reduced the Chinese labour by more than one half, but they state that its intro- 
duction has not lessened the cost per case for Chinese labour. The Chinese are reliable 
and industrious, and are willing to work long hours when the fish are in supply. They 
live in houses in connection with the canneries, unsuitable for whites, and live cheaply. 

By reference to Exhibit 52 ante, it will be seen that although a large number of 
Chinamen may be engaged in the cannery during the busy season,—that is July and 
August, and less than one-third that number for April, May, June and September, and 
although their wages are comparatively high, for the time they do work, yet they do not 
work more than half the time ; and measuring their employment in years, their total 
number would be represented by comparatively few. For instance at one cannery 1n 
1897 where from 45 to 159 Chinese were employed from April to September, their total 
time only equals the employment of 32 men for one year, and their earings per day of 
ten hours is $1.48, or equal to $38.54 per month of 26 days. In 1898 where from 9 to 
116 men were emploped, it only equalled 14 men for a year, at $1.44 per day or $37.58 
per month. In 1899 where from 4 to 146 men were emploped, their time equalled 14 
men for a year at $1.51 per day or $39.39 per month. In 1900 where from 12 men to 
85 were employed, it equalled about 9 men for a year, at $1.54 per day or $40.15 per 
month. 

In the same cannery during those four years from 19 to 21 white men were em- 
ployed at an average of 578.35 a month, and at an average of over five months each 
year. Board herein is included at $12 per month. Their wages run from $40 to $100 
per month. For these years the Chinese labour varied from 32 to 66 cents, average 48 
cents per case. White men’s labour varied from 21} to $1.324, averaging 68 cents per 
case, exclusive of wages on steamers, which varies from 61 to 41 cents and averaged 21} 
cents a case. 

The contract price with contractors is practically the same in the different districts 
of British Columbia, and in American territory, excepting in Puget Sound, where, it is 
stated by one Canadian canner, that owing to the length of the season the cost is about 
20 per cent less. A Chinese contractor at Victoria puts it at 5 cents a case less on the 
American side. A contractor at Portland stated that since the Exclusion Act wages of 
Chinese have increased. 

The Alaska canneries are supplied partly with native and white labour, and with 
Chinese sent there from San Francisco and Portland. On Puget Sound the Chinese are 
obtained chiefly from Portland. They have also American Indians, and a large number 
of whites are employed there in filling cans. Two-thirds of the Puget Sound canneries 
are located in or near by towns or villages, from which they can draw a good supply of 
white labour. 

The northern canneries of British Columbia obtain a larger amount of Indian 
Jabour. Their supply of Chinese is principally from Victoria. -There is said to be very 
little Jand fit for agricultural development along the streams where the canneries there 
are located. . ; 

It is evident, therefore, that the supply of labour must continue for some time to 
migrate there. fe: . % 

In the Fraser River district one cannery is situated about two miles from Vancouver 
city, six are within the city of New Westminster, three are situated within two and a 
half or three miles below and across the river from New Westminster. The remaining 
thirty-eight canneries are scattered along the river banks at a distance of from seven to 
twelve miles from these cities. Steveston is a village almost wholly made up of people 
directly engaged in fishing and canning, and is practically deserted when the fishing is 
over, A large number of canneries are there, and it is regarded as a fishing centre. A 
fine agricultural country is in the neighbourhood of many of those thirty-eight canneries, 
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but it is generally held in large holdings. The harvesting season is on invariably at the 
time when the rush of salmon is expected, and this makes a demand for labour that 
might otherwise be available for the canneries. 

It is evident, therefore, that with the exception of those canneries located near or 
within the towns, the labour required must migrate to them, and if white people were 
employed instead of the Chinese this would necessitate the provision of suitable accom- 
modation atconsiderable expense on the part of canneries. 

Tt was also represented that the premises would be only occupied for a short time, 
and not fully, except in heavy runs. 

On the one hand it was suggested that the gradual displacement of Chinese labour 
by white labour might increase the cost of production. On the other hand, this conten- 
tion was met by the proposal that the number of fishing licenses be reduced, so that 
those engaged in fishing, by reason of larger individual catches, might be able to sell 
their fish for less, and thus relieve the canner of the possible increased cost entailed by 
the employment of white labour in the cannery. 

The number of hands required in the canneries,—at least five thousand—the loca- 
tion of the canneries, the uncertainty of the run and therefore of the length of time 
employment can be given, and the fact that the Chinese alone are trained in the canning 
process, present conditions which preclude any sudden change from Chinese to exelu- 
sively white labour. ; 

From the foregoing it will be seen that :—. : 

I. The Chinese by reason of their presence have been utilized and become experts 
in the cannery business. Their employment simplifies and to a certain extent makes 
easy the work of the employer so far as the employment of labour is concerned. The 
work is done by contract through a boss Chinaman at go much a case. ‘The responsi- 
bility for labour then rests with him. He employs Chinese chiefly. Indian women are 
largely employed for cleaning the fish, and white men and boys are employed when the 
work cannot be overtaken by the regular gang. 

Japanese also of late are employed in the canneries to some extent. 

IT. Until recently cans were made almost exclusively by Chinese labour, and 
although an automatic can factory run exclusively by white labour has been established 
at New Westminster with a capacity to meet the requirements of the entire trade on 
the Fraser River, and at a price as cheap if not cheaper than those made by the Chinese, 
yet the Chinese are still employed to a considerable extent in making cans, for the 
reason that this gives them a longer employment, and the employer is then assured of 
haying them ready when the fishing season opens. 

IIT. The introduetion of machinery and its improvement from time to time has 
greatly lessened the number of Chinese required. 

IV. There is a sufficient number of Chinese in the Province now to meet present 
requirements and supply the demand for years to come, although in an emergency occa- 
sioned by an unusually heavy run cifficulty is sometimes found in getting an immediate 
supply. 

V. Opinion is divided among the cannerymen as to the expediency of prohibiting 
further immigration. Two were in favour of no restriction whatever and thought that 
something in the nature of coolie labour, or at all events cheap labour, necessary. One 
declined to express an opinion, and one thought the present restriction sufficient. Two 
favoured further restriction and one exclusion, and all agreed that the Chinese labourer 
did not make a desirable citizen and ought not to have the franchise. 

VI. Chinese labour being always available, easily handled and efficient and cheap, 
is perferred to other which is less expert from want of practice, and not so cheap. 

VIT. Cheap labour and the large profits formerly made, induced so many to en- 
gage in the business that it is now as all admit crowded if not overdone, which, together 
with competition from the Sound, but principally from Alaska, has eut down the price 
and reduced the profits. ye 

VIII. Owing to the number of Japanese en 


; 5 ' gaged in fishing there has been over 
crowding on the Fraser, with the result t 


hat both the canneries and fishermen have suf- 
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fered, the individual catch being less and the price per fish to the canners increased, and 
their profits thereby diminished. 

IX. Had there been no Chinese in the country it is probable that the whites and 
Indians would have been trained to the business, and would have furnished a sufticient 
supply, but the almost exclusive employment of Chinese through their boss contractor, 
who naturally employs his own countrymen where available, has practically shut the 
door against whites and Indians and prevented them from learning the business. 

The exclusion of further Chinese is not likely to seriously affect this industry, for : 

(a.) There are sufticient Chinese already in the province to meet the demand for 
years to come, having regard to the views generally expressed by witnesses as to a 
maximum development having been reached, and the possible depletion of supply and 
the number of Chinese now in the province. 

(6.) The change will be so gradual as to be all but imperceptible, and may be met 
by the employment of whites and Indians. 

(c.) On the Sound where the Exclusion Act has been in foree for many years and 
the number of Chinese has decreased in the last decade, it has not retarded the develop- 
ment of this industry, but on the contrary it has received its chief expansion during 
this period, many millions have been invested therein within the last three or four years, 
and this although Chinese are employed both on the Sound and in Alaska, as they are 
in British Columbia. 

There is nothing disclosed in the evidence as it affects this industry which renders 
it inexpedient, if otherwise desirable, to exclude the further immigration of Chinese into 
the Dominion. 


CHAPTER XVI.—DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


White domestic servants are very hard to obtain in British Columbia, and the 
Chinese largely fill these positions. In Victoria there are employed as cooks and do- 
mestic servants, 530; in Vancouver, 262; im New Westminster, 65, and in Nanaimo, 
42. They are also employed almost exclusively in the lumber camps, on steamboats, 
and in the various towns and villages, and to a certain extent on the farm as cooks. 
For instance, in Kamloops there are 30 employed and in Rossland 120. In short, they 
are employed to a greater or lesser extent as cooks and domestics throughout the 
province, except in the towns of Phcenix and Sandon, where they are not employed and 
not permitted to come. 

The wages range from $10 to $30 per month in private families, and from $25 to 
$45, and in some cases even higher, in hotels. 

Their efficiency it is said largely depends upon their instruction when first engaged. 
It is difficult to get them to change or adopt new ways. Their service difters from that of 
the ordinary white servant girl in this: that in addition to doing all kinds of housework 
they frequently cut the wood, look after the garden, and do general choring about the 
place, such as is generally done by a man servant, and this feature of their service 
accounts for the fact of their employment in many cases. 

The wages given above have application where they have received a certain amount 
of instruction. On their first arrival many work for even less. 

While, as among whites, there are good, bad and indifferent, yet the weight of evi- 
dence indicates that they give general satisfaction, and many of them are exceptionally 
good servants. We think it may be said that the larger number are found to be honest, 
obedient, diligent and sober. The care of children, however, is seldom entrusted to them. 

Probably the strongest certificate of character they received was from Major Dupont, 
of Victoria, who said: I find them most faithful and most obedient. They are just as 
zealous to serve us and make us comfortable as on the first day I employed them. It 
is most unwarrantable to say they are not considerate and respectful to white women. 
I find them quite cleanly. There is lots to be said about his unsanitary condition in 

his own quarters. Chinese quarters with me are as tidy as bachelors’. I don’t think 
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they crowd out white girls. Any white girl can get a situation at from $15 to $20 a 
month. I never lock a door in my house. I never knew a Chinaman who took my 
wines or liquours. I have been gone eighteen months at a time, and I would be most 
ungrateful if I did not bear testimony to their honesty, zeal and capacity as servants. 
I have had one for 24 years and one for ten years. 

Samuel M. Robins, general manager of the New Vancouver Coal Company, 
Nanaimo, said: I never employ Chinese as domestic servants. I have heard there is a 
difficulty to get white girls, but I have not experienced any. There is difficulty 
by certain persons and no difticulty whatever by others. It is a difficulty with the 
mistresses. J think the employment of Chinese as domestics more injurious than their 
employment in any other calling. 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley, of Victoria, who lived in China for many years, says: You 
cannot get the same deference from a Chinese servant to a white woman that a white 
servant will give, but a Chinese is always deferential to men. . 

Q. You know from observation of cases where the ladies of the house would not 
part with a Chinese on any account ?—A. I believe there are cases of the kind. 

Q. They bear a character for honesty 1—A. T do not know of them bearing that 
character. I know of a Chinese servant who was in one employment for many years, 
and was trusted by his employers, and was found to have been a persistent thiet during 
all the yéars he was in the service. He was so clever a thief it was hard to discover. 
He could cover up his tracks better by far than any white man I ever heard of, or read 
of. You want me to say whether Chinese rema‘n a long time in one employment ; the 
Chinese I know of the longest in one employment was one of the biggest thieves I 
have ever known or heard of in my hfe. 

George Allen Kirk, Manufacturer, of Victoria, who came to the Province in 1885, 
said : 

Q. Would it be possible if there were no Chinese cooks here to get cooking done in 
the private houses of the city 1A. Certainly not at present, 

@. Is the Chinese a good or bad servant 2A. I think he is a good servant. I 
have found if you give them decent rooms to sleep in they are cleanly. If I could get 
white people as good I would take them. 

Daniel McFadyen, of Vancouver, contractor and carpenter, said: In connection 
with househol | help, we kept a lodging house in this town and we kept Chinese help 
from time to time. In regard to their being a desirable help, they are not. They must 
be taught first, and then they get so independent they will not do the work. I found them 
unsatisfactory. We gave from $5 to $10 a month, Then they want more and try to 
run things. I have seen some good servants. Servant girls are rather scarce, but I think 
more could be employed than at present. I say if servant girls had been encouraged to 
come to the country there would be a great many more of them than there are. A $10 
Chinaman is not equal to a white girl There are girls who would come from Nova 
Scotia. Iam from there. | 

Tim Kee, Chinese Tailor and employment agent, of Victoria, said : 

Q. Do you think white people could get along here in business without the Chinese ; 
how would white men get along without any Chinese in Victoria ?—A. They would 
get along all right. ; 

Q. How would they cook 7—A, They would get other cooks, white cooks. Suppose 
there were no Chinese here, white people would do all the cooking and washing. 

Lee Cheeog, Chinese merchant, president of the Chinese Board of Trade of Victoria, 
S2YS : 

Q. Do you think we would have no servants at all if there were no Chinese immi- 
gration !—A. Certainly. If you had no Chinese here you would have white servants. 

Q. How do our people in eastern Canada, in Manitoba and other places, get along 
where there are no Chinese 1A. Your people would have servants to look after the 


x ! r XAA Pre . A ~ 
houses. Some few years ago our people were not here and you had servants then and 
you could have the same now. 


John W. Taylor, barrister-at-law, 


of Victoria, accounts for the ditticulty of getting 
cooks by the presence of Chinese. 
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Henry Croft, of Victoria, engaged in the lumber and mining industries, said : 

Q. Have you had any experience with Chinese as cooks 1—A. I have had them in 
the house. 

Q. Are they good or poor cooks 1—A. It depends on their training. Some of them 
f know are very bad cooks. I have had three Chinese cooks in one day and discharged 
the whole of them. 

Q. Have you had other Chinese cooks that were more satisfactory t—A. Yes, some 
stayed a little while. I would sooner have a white cook in a house myself because I 
have been used to a white cook. 

Q. Can you get women in this country for domestie service ?—A. You can get them 
but they are not ne all plentiful. 

Q. Then you have to pay them a very high wage?—A. Oh, not atall. You pay 
them a reasonable wage and a white girl will stay with you for a long time and give you 
no trouble. It is hard to get a good “white servant at certain times. 

Edward Musgrave of Comehan, Vancouver Island, said: I don’t see where the 
supply of domestic servants is to come from except the Chinese. I have never found a 
servant equal to the Chinese. They will do as much as three English servants. 

Dr. O. Meredith Jones, of Victoria, says: I have heard it said people could not get 
on without Chinese domestics. I suppose people would be put to a little inconvenience 
at first. In the course of time you could get the same comfort from white servants as 
Chinese give. It would be difficult at first. There has been no or ganized effort of get- 
ting white girls. I think if there was an organized effort to bring girls out there w ould 
be very little difficulty, for they could be got from eastern Cae ade: I should say 
England would be the best place. There are ots: of avomen: w illing to go into domestic 
service. The girls here are not inclined to go into service. They prefer other positions 
for half the wages. ‘Chey could get employment if they wished. 

The majority of white girls here are employed as nurse maids, and people have 
difficulty in getting girls as nurse maids. People won’t have Chinese attend to children. 
Where they “have no nurse maids the Chinamen does the housework and the lady of the 
house looks after the children. 

Q. Is that conducive at all to home hfe ?—A. No, I think not, but the fault in 
many cases lies with the employers. If they were to take the same interest in white 
girls as they do in the Chinese, and put the girls through a course of training in cook- 
ing, matters would be improved greatly, or girls could go to some cooking school, and it 
would be a very good thing for them if they did know how to cook. If they were good 
cooks it would tend to make a good many homes happier. 

A good cook is very much sought after. They don’t like to go into any kind of 
work the Chinese do. They think it degrading. 

The Rev. Elliot S. Rowe, Methodist Minister of Victori ia, said: The problem of 
domestic service is not confined to this province, but the presence of the Chinese may 
ageravate the conditions here; I think better wages are paid here for domestic service 


than in places with which I am familiar; but those people who have Chinese servants 


have various opinions as to their work ‘and desirability. I cannot say whether the 
majority of opinion is that they are very desirable as domestic servants. I have had no 
experience in that line here ; but the domestic servant problem will exist as long as 
the conditions affecting domestic labour are retained. I heard two medical gentlemen 
discussing the question this afternoon, and the views they expressed were entirely in 
accord with my own views. There was a time when medical nursing was looked upon as 
menial; but schools were " established in connection with our various hospitals for the 
training of nurses, and now the ranks of the medical nursing are filled with the finest of 
our young women. The question of work done in the kitchen and of work done in a 
hospital has a more intimate connection than many would suppose ; it is just as honour- 
able to keep a man out of the doctor’s hands by cooking food properly, as it is to care 
for him after he has got sick. Probably there would be Jess trouble in domestic service 
if such methods were adopted i in domestic ec onomy as have been adopted in the study of 
medical nursing. It would be well if there were established some institutions, as I 
believe have been established in some parts of the United States, where degrees or 
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certificates of efficiency would be granted to students, when the degrees of mistress of 
domestic science will be looked upon with as much pride as a degree from our schools 
where sick nurses are trained. Then girls will readily enter into domestic service in 
place of looking after situations in shops and offices ; there will be institutions established 
for instruction in cookery and other domestic work, and the degree of mistress of 
domestic science will be as much prized as that certifying to efficiency in sick nursing. 
To my view that will be the solution of the domestic’ service question ; then the rush 
for positions in shops and offices will be less than it is now, and the home and home life 
will be vastly improved. The presence of the Chinese domestic creates difficulty. My 
experience in reference to getting employment here for people anxious and willing to 
work is very ditferent from other places I have been in. I have not been called upon to 
seek employment for a girl here. I used to conduct asmall employment bureau in some 
of the places I was in. Under the Utopian conditions I have suggested I think work 
could be obtained in the near future, but I think it might be difficult to obtain employ- 
ment now. 

«Alexander G. McCandless, of Victoria, clothier, said: In regard to domestic ser- 
vants, I think we can get along first rate even if there wasn’t a single Chinaman in the 
country. It is a mere fact of the Chinese being here that prevents white girls wanting 
to occupy those positions. I believe I could go east and could get good white girls to 
come here and work for $15 and $20 a month in domestic service were there no Chinese 
here ; and with no Chinese here, were white girls offered the same wages as they now 
pay to Chinamen, there would not be the least difficulty in getting all the domestic 
servants we may require. 

I hold strong views on this question, as I have had reason to consider it, but I do 
not wish to weary the Commission by presenting them at length. 

“A. R. Milne, C.B., Collector of Customs at Victoria, said: I think the supply of 
Chinese domestics is equal to the demand. Domestic servants are always certain of 
employment. Good mistresses are always able to get good domestic servants, white girls 
Imean. With a little thoughtfulness on the part of employers there would be enough 
of white domestic servants to fill all the demands. I think some ladies preter to have 
Chinese as domestic servants, IT suppose because they have got into their ways and have 
learned to do the work. They all come from the coolie class. Many of them I find are 
fairly intelligent, and they adhere strictly to their contracts, Mistresses are not at all 
considerate of the feelings, either physically or otherwise, of girls who go into domestic 
service. ‘The girls are driven to take other work because of the long hours and incon- 
siderations on the part of their employers. 

Dr. Robert E. MeKechnie, of N anaimo, said : T have two Chinamen in the house. 
One is moderately good and the other is poor. They demand fairly high wages. I 
employ them because of the impossibility of getting suitable white help. I think it is 
more difficult in Nanaimo than in Victoria, because you may say we are quite a distance 
from the centre. We have to obtain white domestics from Victoria, Vancouver and 
New Westminster, and some efforts h 
east as Montreal. Servants did not like to leave large cities to come to a-coal mining 
town. The men of this town earn fairly good wages, and as soon as they are able to 
give their children a good education they do not care for their girls going. out to 
domestic service. A large proportion of the girls under eighteen and nineteen are fitting 
themselves for better positions than domestic service, because of the Chinese being 
employed in that service. Very few girls are available from the white population here. 
It 18 very difficult to get white girls as domestic servants. I think there is a reason for 
it ; very few white families come to the country, and girls do not care to go far from 
home or from the centres in the cities, and between the two we fall. There is a difti- 
culty. The Chinese fill the sap to a certain extent, but we would be better with white 
people, and have the Chinese out of service altogether, 

John Mathews, mine manager, Cumberland, said: We have Chinese as domestic 
servants here. There are no girls to vet a supply from. There are few, if any, girls in 
domestic service here. The miners are quite able to keep their daughters without going 
out to domestic service. Hotels have Chinese and Japanese, principally Chinese. I 


ave been made to obtain that help as far’ 
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know of only one girl employed here. Wages for a girl from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age is $12 to $15 a month usually. : 

Benjamin T. Rogers, manager of the Sugar Refinery, Vancouver, says: I think 
Chinese domestic servants are a perfect godsend to the country. I have had women 
cooks, much to my sorrow. I have two Chinese servants, and two white servants. I 
would not have white girls to take the place of Chinese, if they worked for nothing, if 
they wanted to work. The Chinese does not waste anything and the white cook will 
waste more than his salary is worth in a month. I would not favour exclusion because . 
we need them as cooks. I pay one Chinese cook $37 amonth. I think there are enough 
Chinese in the province to-day for domestic purposes. 

Richard Marpole, superintendent of the Western Division of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Vancouver, says: I find Chinese far ahead of any servantsI have had. I pay 
$20 a month for girls as cooks. I am trying to get them now at that rate. I am satisfied 
with what [have. Naturally you would prefer to have a white girl cook when you have to 
pay a Chinaman from $25 to $35 a month, but you cannot get white girls who will stay long 
with you. I tried to get girls from the east, but they turned out to be very much like 
some of the white labourers coming out here ; they took advantage of us. We employ 
Chinese cooks on the Kootenay boats, for a good reason, we cannot get white cooks. 
These are the only places where we employ them. I failed to get servants from the 
east, and there are others who have failed in the same way. I will never close the door 
against getting good servants here. If they are scarce in Toronto how can we get them 
here? I think probably the distance they have to come and the cost of coming here, 
three thousand miles, has something to do with the difficulty of getting white girls for 
domestic service. 

Johannus Buntzen, manager of the British Columbia Electric Railway Co., Van- 
couver, says: As to Chinese domestic servants T found one or two very good. 

Bernard McDonald, manager of the British America Corporation and the LeRoy 
group, Rossland, says: We employ one Chinese as janitor in Rossland. We have a 
boarding house. ‘The cooks employed there are whites, both cooks and waiters. I think 
Chinese necessary as domestic servants. My own personal experience is, they are more 
reliable as domestics and the consensus of opinion here among my acquaintances is that 
they are almost indispensible. It would appear white girls cannot be got. I know of 
Chinese being sent to Ontario to take domestic service there. In some cases it would 
keep families out, and other cases where families would come in, they would do their 
own service. There isa sufficient number of Chinese to give all the servants that are 
required. $20 to $30 a month are paid to Chinese. Very few girls are employed here. 
Chinese are more desirable here than Japanese. . 

Edmund B. Kirby, manager of the War Eagle and Centre Star Mines, Rossland, 
says: There ave enough Chinamen throughout the west to provide domestic service and 
do laundry work, and, in short, work of the class that white labour is reluctant to 
undertake, and up to that point I don’t think they do any harm and are a benefit, and 
I find in private conversation that 1s the opinion of men all through the west. The 
reason being that there is a gap there for which there is no supply of white labour. 
The caste prejudice against domestic service is each year becoming stronger, and white 
girls seem to be more reluctant to undertake that class of work. 

Smith Curtis, M.L.A., Rossland, barrister, for the last two years engaged in min- 
ing, says: Take the case of domestic servants. Were there no Chinese available I have 
no doubt that there would be a fair supply of white domestic servants, were they paid 
the necessary wages. Give servant girls here the same wages given to Chinese and 
exclude Chinese from this service altogether, so that it will not be looked upon as a 
menial employment, as it is at present, from them being engaged in it, and a fair supply 
of girls would I believe come into the country. I lived fourteen years 1n Manitoba anc 
we had more or less difficulty in getting servants, yet we pulled through, and British 
Columbia could do the same if Chinese were out of it. Tf I were in the British Colum- 
bia government and the Chinese were shut out, I would undertake to get servant girls 
in the country. Girls don’t look forward to domestic service where orientals do that 
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service. They look upon it as a more menial work than they otherwise would. If more 
servant girls here were married off it would greatly benefit the country. 

Henry E. Creasdale, of N elson, former manager of the Hall Mines and Smelter, 
says: In domestic service the Chinese do not come in conflict in any way with the 
labouring classes here. I am quite willing to admit the majority of people here are 
opposed to employing Chinese, but I think they are made up of those who never employ 
Chinese, and never found any benefit from their service. If you took the employers I 
think you would find the majority in favour of keeping the restriction as at present. 
There is no doubt to anyone who knows the country and the scale of wages paid if you 
had to depend on white women to do the drudgery, they would not do it all, or only for 
very high remuneration, and if immigration was completely stopped, it follows that with 
an increasing population the number of Chinese servants must become less than the 
demand. 

I should say their presence has indirectly assisted development in a way: that is 
to say, people have come into the country and have become interested in it, who would 
not come if they had not Chinese servants, and the ordinary domestic comfort has been 
favoured by the Chinese. They contribute to the comfort of the whites who are here. 
It is not because of the Chinese being here that girls cannot get employment ; girls are 
not avilable. 

Fong Wing Chong says: Have resided in Nelson six years ; twenty-one years in 
British Columbia ; am a merchant, married, wife in China. I went home and married 
and left her there seven years ago; one child ; not been back since. There are about 
825 Chinamen in Nelson,-—50 cooks and servants, 20 in laundries, 40 working for white 
men, 50 gardeners. The rest have nothing to do,—150; half I know have nothing to do. 

Gustave A. Carlson, Mayor of Kaslo, ‘says: I believe if we did not have the 
Chinese here we could have white servant girls, which would be much better. ‘There is 
Wo encouragement now for them to come to this section. As it is there are only a few 
here and they get lonesome. 


AMERICAN EVIDENCE, 


A. H. Grout, Labour commissioner, Seattle, said : There are probably fifty Chinese 
cooks in Seattle in private families, Japanese have been getting into places as substitutes 
for Chinese. ~The J apanese help in that line is I think more satisfactory on the whole 
than the Chinese. They get in where employers cannot secure white women. Employers 
here prefer white help, but white help has been a little scarce for some time ; $15 to $30 
a month for general domestic help ; Chinese and white guls are about the same. 
Occasionally a good Chinaman may get a little more, but generally the white girl gets 
as good wages as the Chinaman. You cannot get a good Chinaman to take a position 
in a family for less than $20 or $35 a month. He knows he can get it; that is an 
experienced Chinaman, IT advertised in Chicago and New York for white girls for 
domestic service. Some girls came here and got good positions, but were very soon picked 
up by the young men here,—got married and became good citizens, T think good white 
girls could be easily got for domestic service were they paid the same wages as the 
Chinese are paid. Most of the domestic service in this city is performed by white girls, 
and the service has been very satisfactory. The demand has always been in excess of 
the supply. We could fill fitty places if the girls were available to-day. There has not 
been a time within the last few years that we could not place twenty girls at a time. 
The American girls perfer other callings where the work is lighter and perhaps where 
the hours are shorter. 

Q. Does that dearth of domestic help cause many families to go boarding t+ —Aa be 
has quite an effect in that direction > I know of severa] instances where families have 
been obliged to do without help for several] weeks, and finally they have had to close up 
their homes and go boarding. Several] cases I know of. 

Q. You furnish white and Chinese and J apanese, no distinction 2—A. In domestic 


service the girls are scarce, and so people are glad to get Chinese or Japanese, but that is 
the only department affected in that Way. 
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Do you think the presence of large numbers of Chinese and J apanese here would 
have a tendency to keep white labour from coming in?—A. Yes, I think so. It would 
have a tendency to keep out domestic servants also. If there were large numbers of 
Chinese here the wages would be reduced and that would be an inducement to people 
to get that kind of help. ‘ 

Where the white labourer goes he takes his family with him and from that source 
the greater part of our white domestic help is drawn. If the families were withdrawn 
from this market then their places would be filled with Chinese and Japanese. We 
would rather have white men and their families and do without the Chinese and 
Japanese altogether. 

Miss Nina Kocklowski, assistant to the last witness in the labour bureau of Seattle, 
said: All applications for domestic service come before me. Most. all the places are 
filled by whites. Very few families have coloured help. A great many families do not 
care to take coloured girls in, although those whom they have taken into domestic ser- 
vice make good house servants. There are some J apanese employed in households in 
the city. The Japanese prefer to go to service where they can work part of the day and 
get away to go to school in the afternoon. Most of our people prefer to get white girls 
as domestic servants. The Chinese asa rule want too high wages ; they want to get 
from $30 to $35 a month, whereas a white girl will be paid from $20 to $25 a month. 
The Chinese I speak of is a first class cook. Six Chinese have come in since I have been 
in the office, that is since November, 1899 ; 534 white girls have applied to me for 
domestic service this month ; 534 was just for one month. These are what I sent out. 
That was the number of orders for girls. I am sure there were 500 places filled anyway. 
Sometimes there is a scarcity and at other times the supply is equal to the demand. 
Friday and Saturday I find that girls are scarce. I can get whatever number of girls T 
want. I think I could get two hundred girls all right. I have about fifty orders now. 
The proportion of Chinese and Japanese to whites is very small indeed. There are other 
employment agencies in the city. Many families go to the Chinese and Japanese boarding 
houses. The figures I have given only apply to our own office. Very few families care 
to take Japanese help, and as to the Chinese, they want very high wages, and families 
do not care about taking them and paying such high wages. ; 

Last month we supplied in the neighbourhood of four hundred girls with places. 
Quite a number apply for places to do washing, scrubbing and the like. The wage 
paid is $1.50 a day and the hours of labour are from eight until five o’clock. Quite a 
number of girls come from the east, from Minnesota and around there. Quite a number 
of girls came from Victoria in J anuary last, but lately not so many. They wanted to 
get housework. 

Q. We have been told that girls are scarce in Victoria, that they cannot get them 
at all?—A. I do not doubt it, because the girls come over here and get better pay. 
From what I hear from the girls coming here, they are not well paid in Victoria. Not 
long ago a girl came and told me that she wanted to get domestic service here. T asked 
her where she came from, as she appeared to be a very good girl; she told me she came 
from Victoria, that she had been working there for $8 a month in Victoria, and work- 
ing for a family of six. It is no surprise to me that girls should come here. and prefer 
to live here working hard for a little pay in Victoria. The girl secured a good place 
here at good wages, and the family are well satisfied with her. 

In January there were six girls from Canada applied for work ; they came from 
Victoria to Seattle. The wages are from $20 to $25 a month; the going wages are $20 
a month. 

Note.—The city of Seattle established in 1894 a free labour bureau and employ- 
ment office, and has maintained it ever since. Last year this office found places for 
27,605 workmen and from 400 to 500 domestic servants per month. (See 7th Annual 
- Report of the Labour Commissioner of the City of Seattle for the year 1900, at page 
222 of American evidence taken under this Commission.) 

James D, Phelan, Mayor of San Francisco, said; The Chinese are engaged largely 
in domestic service. People who cannot get white domestics go down to Chinatown 
and get Chinamen. I think this is very undesirable. The Chinaman engages in domes 
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tic service through the day and at night he returns to Chinatown and engages in gam- 
bling and opium smoking, and in the morning returns to the domestic circle, and what 
the effect of his associating with gamblers and opinm smokers in Chinatown has upon 
the domestic circle, I leave it for yourselves to picture. Some people have an aversion 
to Chinese in their homes. Those who have them, I must say, consider them very valu- 
able as domestic servants. The Chinese have been go long in domestic service that they 
have crowded out the white girls. It is one of the problems of the day to find places 
for our young women. I have helped myself within the last three months to establish a 
place, from which families could get white women to work. We got a number of sewing 
machines and got white girls to make up women’s work, but we had to give it up. The 
Chinese would bring their wares to the stores and sell them cheaper than we could produce 
them. The Chinese have crept into a great many places and people hardly realize what 
they are doing. 


SUMMARY. 


The above fairly indicates the different views expressed on this subject. A number 
of witnesses stated that girls refused to take service where Chinese are employed, and 
doubtless there is some force in this. 

Many complain that after obtaining white servants at great expense and with diffi- 
culty, sometimes from the eastern provinces, and sometimes from the Old Country, they 
marry within a very short time, and after trying to supply their places with white 
servants are compelled to engage the Chinamen. The fact that Chinese servants are 
always to be had when wanted, and that white servants are difficult to obtain, accounts 
partly for the fact that Chinese are chiefly employed, although white servants would be 
preferred by many. 

While opinions differ, it may at once be conceded that under present conditions it 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain white servants, and a large proportion of those who 
employ domestic servants are dependent upon the Chinese for a supply. 

The cause of this abnormal scarcity of white domestic servants is not far to seek, 
The callings requiring unskilled labour are largely filled by Chinese and J apanese, who 
have thus taken the places of fathers of families from which, under’ normal conditions, 
domestic servants would be drawn. 

In Victoria for instance there are 3,000 Chinese engaged in various callings, or 
unemployed : 198 market gardeners, 48 sawmill hands, 886 cannerymen, 197 laundry- 
men, and over 800 labourers employed and unemployed. Can it be doubted that if these 
positions were filled with white men, a large proportion of whom might be expected to 
have families, the difficulty of obtaining white servants would be greatly minimized ? 
Tf callings usually filled by white men, with families from which domestic servants are 
usually supplied, are occupied by Chinese, is it surprising that there is a great scarcity 
of domestic servants, and how can it be expected to be otherwise until these conditions 
are changed? This applies with greater or less force throughout. the province. 

In Nanaimo for instance, with a Chinese population of over 500, only 42 are 
employed as domestic servants and cooks. In New Westminster, with a Chinese popu- 
lation of over 700, 65 only are cooks and domestic servants ; and in Vancouver, where 
the Chinese number over 2,000, only 262 are so employed. The Chinese both create 
and fill the want. 

While on the Canadian side the greater number of the domestic servants and cooks 
are either Chinese or J apanese on the American side, in V Yashington and Oregon, 
comparatively few appear to be so employed. In Seattle it was stated that there were 
about fifty Chinese cooks, and that only six had been sent out through the City Labour 
Bureau since November, 1899, while 534 white domestic servants had been placed within 
amonth. In Portland there are said to be about 200 Chinese employed as domestic 
servants. There is the usual scarcity of domestic servants in Seattle, but at the time we 
visited that city the supply was said to equal the demand. It is not suevested here that 
if there were no Chinese or Japanese in British Columbia there would be no difficulty in 
obtainiag domestic servants, but it is believed that if the positions now occupied by 
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Chinese were filled with white men, the conditions would be much the same as in the 
east. At present there seems to be a surplus of both Chinese and J apanese, some of 
whom doubtless will take to domestic service, and should no more Chinese come into the 


country, with the present supply already there, this question like others will adjust itself 
to the new conditions. 


CHAPTER XVII—THE LAUNDRY BUSINESS. 


The laundry business in British Columbia is largely in the hands of the Chinese. 
In Victoria there are 40 Chinese wash houses, giving employment to 197 Chinamen, in 
Vancouver 35, employing 192; in New Westminster 9, employing 38; in Rossland 20, 
employing 60 Chinamen, and other towns and villages in proportion. 

These wash houses occupied by Chinese are in different parts of the city, anda 
tenement that is not fit for anything else is usually rented for that purpose. ‘They are 
regarded as a nuisance and a menace by those who live in the vicinity, and great 
difficulty has been had to enforce sanitary regulations in regard to them by the city 
authorities. The average wages paid are from $8 to $18 per month, and board. 

Steam laundries are also used in the principal cities and towns. As to how far 
they are able to compete will appear in the evidence quoted; but it is quite clear that 
white labour, having regard to the cost of living, cannot compete with the Chinese. 

A. F. McCrimmon has carried on a steam laundry business in Victoria for eight 
years. He employs seven men and twenty-three women and girls. His charges are 
higher than the Chinese. He pays his men from $10 to $l5a week, and his girls 
and women from $4 to $7.50 a week. He has capacity for eight or ten more hands. 
There was another steam laundry started in Victoria, but quit the business as it could 
not get work enough. There is sufficient work in Victoria to keep four steam laundries 
busy if there were no Chinese. It would take three or four times the number of 
Chinese to do the work as well without steam. He favoured a tax of $500, or exclusion. 

It will be seen from the above that if this business was entirely done by steam 
laundries, there would be employed 28 men and 91 women and girls. 

Donald M. Stewart ‘has a steam laundry in Vancouver. There are four there, 
including the C. P. R. hotel. Mr. Stewart employs from 70 to 75 hands. He says the 
Chinese do nearly three-fourths of the work. All the steam laundries employ white 
people. 

Alfred Larcen has a steam laundry in Nelson and employs fourteen hands. He 
_ pays out wages amounting from $840 to $900 per month. He has no difficulty in 
getting help. He pays three hands $18 a week each, one $15 a week, girls $10 a week, 
overtime extra. He has capacity for three times the work he does. He employs white 
labour exclusively. He says he cannot do the laundry work as low as the Chinese. He 
has expended in the laundry business $28,000 in two years. 

At Grand Forks the steam laundry had to close down on account of the Chinese 
competition. 

At Greenwood the laundry is still in business. Before it started the Chinese 
charged 75 cents per dozen, afterwards they dropped to 25 cents per dozen. 

Mrs. Walsh, a widow, residing at Nelson, complained that she could not compete 
with the Chinese and lost her means of livelihood. 

Mrs. Josephine Marshall, the vice-president of the laundry workers’ union of Nel- 
son, pointed out that many white women who had to earn their own living, could not 
get enough work to do, on account of the competition of the Chinese. This witness 
declared that there were plenty of girls that could not get work. 
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RESOLUTION TQ ROYAL COMMISSION FROM NELSON LAUNDRY WORKERS’ UNION. 


Netson, B.C., February 14, 1901. 


Confronted by direct Mongolian competition, we the undersigned members on 
behalf of the Nelson Laundry Workers’ Union do condemn and declare the same to be 
injurious to our business to the extent that about seventy-five per cent of the laundry 
in this city, and all in the outlying towns and camps, is done by Chinamen, thereby 
curtailing the pay roll of our countrymen by eighty per cent and the number employed 
to a like amount. 

In the laundry work in Nelson alone there are at the lowest estimate two hundred 
Chinamen employed at a wage varying from 75 cents to $1.50 per day, their hours of 
labour extending over the whole twenty-four hours, with barely time to eat and sleep. 
In some wash-houses a double gang is worked, the off men sleeping in the same apart- 
ment as those working and often sleeping on clothes to be washed ; and their habits are 
such that we feel sure that in many cases a health officer would condemn the same as 
injurious to public health. 

Knowing the above to be true, we have no hesitation in saying, were the Mon- 
golians removed from the Kootenays, in addition to the two steam laundries, owned b 
the firm for whom we work at Nelson and Greenwood, each costing well on to 510,000, 
there would be at the present, room for five more each employing from fifteen to twenty 
hands and paying a fair profit to their owners, which we are sorry to say is not the case 
now. 

Trusting that the Commission will see the necessity of immediate action, we extend 
our most hearty approval and support to any legislation which will effectually remove 
this evil of Mongolian labour. 

Signed on behalf of the union, 
Mrs. MARSHALL, Vice-President, 
JOHN TEMPLETON, 

CARL LARSON, Secretary, 
I. J. LARSON, 
ROBERT NIEVLAIDES. 

Ming Lee, laundryman (farmer in China), says: I have been in business eight 
years in Victoria. Pay my men from $17 to $18 a month ; the lowest $8 a month. TI 
board my men. I send home between $100 and $120 a year. I expect to return to 
China as soon as J get money. My wife isin China. I had six acres of Jand in China. 
It cost $80 Chinese money to live there. I intend to go back to China by and by. If 
there were no tax on the wives and children I think Chinamen would bring their wives 
and families to this country. I would certainly brmg my wife. It costs too much 
money to keep them here and feed them here. ) 

Sun Sam Cheong, laundryman, who has lived eighteen years in Victoria, says: As 
soon as I arrived I went into the laundry business. I went home and came back and 
took it up again, and have been in it up ,to date. I have a wife and three children in 
China. Sometimes I send $100 a year and sometimes $130, and the largest amount I 
ever sent is $180 a year. I employ ten men, including myself. The highest wage I pa 
is $18 a month and the lowest is $6 a month. I have hardly enough work to keep my 
men busy. I pay $20 a month rent. Iam in debt now, because I have so much of 
debt that cannot be collected. I board the men I employ. Each man costs me about 
$7 or $8 a month. IfI did not make so many bad debts I would earn something. 
Several years ago I made some earnings, but during several years I hardly make any 
earnings at all. The largest amount of money that any man owes me for a bad debt is 
$100 ; one man owes me that. That man’s washing comes to $5 a month. J have been 
washing for him since starting the laundry business. Four men owe me about that, 


and lots of them owe me from $10 to $20. As to honesty, Chinese and whites are 
about the same. 
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Mar San, laundryman, of N. elson, says: I have eight or nine men in my laundry. 
There are nine Chinese laundries altogether in N elson. I and two others employ eight 
or nine men. ‘The rest employ two or three men each,—altogether about fifty Chinese 
laundrymen. I have been here eight years. My wife isin China. I pay my men $20 
a month and give them board, T pay $18 a month for rent, and $10 a year for license. 
I own one house in Chinatown. The lot cost $850; the house cost $1,500. I can’t tell 
if $100 is too much to pay, head tax. I can’t say if $500 will keep the Chinese out. I 
don’t care. I am not a British subject. 

A. H. Grout, Labour Commissioner, Seattle, says: I should judge that from one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the work done by laundries is done by Chinese, and the other 
seven-eights of the work is done in laundries where white people are employed. 


» 


SUMMARY. 


The result of the evidence seems to be, that probably from eight hundred to one 
thousand Chinamen are engaged in this business. They do their work well, and are, in 
many places where steam laundries do not and cannot exist, a great convenience, but at 
the same time they take the place of many poor people who would find in this employ- 
ment an addition to their stinted means, 

This may be looked upon as a trivial matter, but in the aggregate it is large. 
Doubtless the work is done cheaper than it would be by white labour, but a large pro- 
portion of the money paid for the service does not return into circulation, but, as in the 
case of other employments occupied by Chinese, passes out of the country. There is 
probably paid out in wages to Chinese laundrymen in British Columbia over $200,000 
a year, a small proportion of which benefits the country at large. , 


CHAPTER XVIII—PART I—MERCHANT TAILORS. 


During the course of the investigation it was frequently stated that Chinese labour ° 
was employed in the more menial and unskilled employments, and that there was no 
danger of it encroaching upon the different trades and callings where higher wages are 
obtained. How far this is So, will appear from the examination of this and other trades, 
where they have already entered, and in some cases supply all the labour except 
the foreman. . 

James Andrew Grant, a merchant tailor, of fifteen years’ standing in Victoria, 
says: In 1891 there were eighteen white tailor shops employing 150 men and women, 
with a yearly wage of over 5109,000 ; average weekly wages for men $18, for women $10. 
A Tailors’ Union existed with a membership of 130. 

The first competition from Chinese was in 189]. Then there were 150 whites em-_ 
ployed. On March 13, 1901, there were employed in Victoria in the tailoring business 
twenty-one white men and 30 women and girls, with an average wage for the men of 
$12 per week, and for the women $6 per week, giving a yearly total of about 522,464, 
In the meantime the population of the city has nearly doubled. The decrease in wages 
is $86,736 per year. Tio what extent has this change been brought about by Chinese 
entering into competition in this line of business ? 

There are fourteen firms of Chinese merchant tailors, employing eighty-four hands - 
in the manufacture of clothes for white people. This does not include two firms who 
manufacture Chinese clothing. It must not be supposed that these Chinese firms manu- 
facture the cheaper class of clothing ; the contrary is the fact. The evidence was 
indisputable, that many of their firms have a very-large trade in the highest class of 
work, including ladies’ tailor-made dresses, which it was said formed about one-third of 
their business. i : : 

Daniel Campbell, who is a high-class tailor, said that he had carried on business in 
Victoria since 1889. Wages were about fifty per cent lower now than-then. He now 

d4—12 
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employs one band where before he employed sixteen. Victoria then contained about 
16,000 of population, now about 25,000. The Chinese competition has caused this. He 
then, as did other merchant tailors, went into great detail as to the cost of manufacture. 
He still paid for high-class work $18 per week. He had to move into cheaper premises 
where he now pays $40 a month-for rent instead of $80, owing to the falling off in busi- 
ness. He says a suit that would cost $35, the Chinese tailor sells for $18 to $22. That 
simply drove them out. A serge suit which he would sell for $28 they would sell for 
$18. Their work would not pass his inspection at all. 

The figures quoted above show a decrease in the actual number of hands employed 
from 150 in 1891 to 135 in 1901; in the former year only white hands were employed, 
whereas in the latter year eighty-four Chinese are included in the total. This decrease 
in the number of hands employed, in view of the increase in population, and of the fact 
that the Chinese engage in ladies’ tailoring, and, also, in tailoring for their own people, 
would indicate the extent to which eastern ready-made clothing has encroached upon the 
tailoring business, but the fact remains that the Chinese do more than half of the ‘made 
to order’ clothing in’ Victoria. 

John Logg, a journeyman tailor, of Victoria, put it in this way: I came here in 
1889. I stayed two years at that time; conditions were good. My wages averaged 
over $20 a week. About ninety men and sixty women were employed. Now the 
average wage is about $12 a week for men and about $6 for women. The Chinese came 
into competition and are taking almost the whole trade. It is impossible for a white 
man to compete with them. Whenever I pass at eight, ten or eleven o'clock p-m. the 
hands are working. The white men can hardly live here, and they have left. Their 
manner and mode of living is altogether different. I ama married man and have four 
children. I don’t know of a single case of any Chinese house like a white man’s. Our 
business will be wiped out. If things do not change, and that soon, I will leave with 
my family, and leave the country. It seems to apply to other trades as well as our own. 
It will stop the flow of immigration into this country. Most of the journeymen have 
families. The Chinese competitor does not bring his wife with him. 

This witness gave a carefully prepared statement of the cost of living for himself 


and family for one year in Victoria. The family consists of himself, wife and four 
children. 


Rents $8 perimonth cave fo!) 299, Aa AR, a Ee $3 96 
Groceries} ameatsinillkkew! yrs ne) et a eee 365 
Fuel, wood and coal, $2.50 per month............0..0..... 30 
BocksanG shoasad! Hel ne.) che, sree | UO te 40 
Dry goods and clothing, self...) 2" 2120 s pean 97 ene 30 
y tg Wits: SHRP ORR, Rost ears ees 30 

as Mt children®$10"edcn eer ee ae 40 
schoolsipplies ss wai i. "hh, eh OUR i Nae Ae Qe 12 
COV ESET eae eke ae one So. see ee tae) Wee eed ae 9 
Taxes Se aP ROT AGEL ot ew Seaei IOTK OR RS 5 
Kurniture, dishes ide"... yea) Aerie, BPR Ng 5 
Potala Ao Pay OS LA RRS Sa $662 


MG 0s i er : Rie Val eae : i. 

There should be added something for laundry, fraternal societies, newspapers, church, 
r > mee? 7 + acs, ’, : . eaee 
doctors’ bills, nursing, &e. If all these were added it would bring up the cost of living 
to. $800 a year. I am living in a house altogether too small. If I had a large enough 
house it would cost $4 a month more. A white man cannot exist on wages brought 
about by Chinese competition. 

T. R. Smith, Victoria, commission merchant, said: When I came here to Victoria 
first there was tailoring done by white tailors. No tailor would work for less than so 
much per garment, and the cost of clothing was then so high that it induced a great 

r ” la > © * kd 
many from Toronto and Montreal to send their travellers here, and they took a large 


part of the business away from the tailors here. Tf they had been content with less — 
profit the trade would all have been kept here. 
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Samuel McPherson, merchant tailor, and member of the Merchant Tailors’ Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, says: I was appointed at a meeting to appear here and answer any 
questions. ‘The Chinese have affected our trade some, but not as much here as in 
Victoria as yet. There are three shops here, one J apanese and two Chinese shops, who 
do custom tailoring for white people ; one employs from four to six hands. The princi- 
pal work they do here is in the manufacture of overalls and shirts for the wholesale 
furniture establishment. Apart from these three shops I do not know of any others who 
do custom work. 

_ Q. Was that the work that used to be done by white men and women—the making 
of overalls and shirts !—A. Not in this country that I am aware of, not in the Pro. 
vince of British Columbia. From my own standpoint as a merchant tailor I do 
object to the Chinese coming in. I do not think they are any good to the country. 

If their numbers increased in the trade as it has done in Victoria, it would be a 
very serious injury to our trade here. I am more dissatisfied with the way in which 
they learn the trade than with the present restriction ; they learn their trade from the 
Dominion Government. They are committed to the penitentiary for some offence ; 
they learn the trade in the penitentiary ; there is one of them in Vancouver now and 
one in Victoria and another one who is here. 

Q. What would you do with them?—A. Let them learn something else. 

Q. What else ?—A. Well, speaking from a selfish point of view, any trade that 
does not interfere with me. The reason I mention it is—I was trade inspector in the 
penitentiary for three years, and those three men were there. One is now doing quite a 
business on the corner of Hastings Street and Columbia Avenue ; they are in the same 
business as I am; they buy from the same wholesale man as I do, but when a white 
man goes there to buy from them they do not want their names to appear in English on 
their books ; their names are put down in Chinese ; that is what one of them told me 
himself. 
fam in favour of further restriction; we can get on very nicely without any 
more of them. My reason for favouring restriction or exclusion is that there is danger 
from them of driving our men out of the business. 

The tailoring has not improved in the last three years; it is not as good as it used 
to be. 

Q. Why?—A. Well, eastern competition as much as anything else, and there are 
more tailors. There is not so much business done by them altogether as there was three 
years ago, 

There are three shops, averaging from four to six men apiece, say fifteen hands 
altogether, of Chinese and Japanese. Of the white shops there are over twenty, with 
from eighty to eighty-five workmen ; in a dull season perhaps about forty-five. 

Q. If a factory is established here working exclusively with Mongolian labour 
would it be possible for them to produce so cheaply as to shut out eastern competition ? 
—A. Yes; that is my idea, that Mongolian labour should not be allowed to come into 
competition with our own people here. 

Alex. McCallum, merchant tailor, of Vancouver, said : 

Q. Do I take it that the Merchant Tailors’ Association as a whole are opposed to 
further Chinese immigration ?—A. Yes, as far as the association was represented. We 
were all present at that meeting. 

Q. Is there any other special point you wish to bring before the Commission ?—A. 
Did Mr. McPherson refer to the teaching of Chinese in the penitentiary ? 

Q. Yes.—A. I am not familiar with that, but [am anxious that that should be 
brought out. . 

There is no distinction between the Chinese and Japanese as far as our particular 
trade is concerned, Their prices are far too low. The prices would indicate that the 
wages they pay to their men were such that white men could not make garments and 
live here. Their charges for a suit are so low that they indicate that no white man 
could work for the same wages. We would prefer all white labour here. hen we do 
not get any advantage from those people as customers. As soon as they make a little 
money they send it away to China and Japan, instead of spending it for clothes as 


white people do. 
54—]2} 
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Francis Williams, a journeyman’ tailor in Vancouver, said : There is so much com- 
petition by Chinese and Japanese that the white man will be driven out of the trade 
unless the immigration of these people is restricted or stopped. Twelve years ago when 
I came here I knew but two or three Chinese engaged in trade and no Japanese. To-da 
the Chinese and Japanese outnumber the whites by three to two. The number of white 
tailors here is fifty-tive or sixty, the Chinese and J apanese 120 ; of these, ninety to one 
hundred are Chinese. 

Tim Kee, a Chinese tailor of Victoria, stated that he employs from two to four men 
and pays them from $25 to $35 a month. The men commence work at 9 o’clock and 
usually quit at 8 o’clock at night, with an hour allowed each for dinner and supper. He 
further says : , 

Q. What do you charge your men for board 1_A. We charge about $10 a month. 

Q. Is that deducted from their wages 1—A. No, we pay them so much a month in 
clothes, board and lodging. . 

Q. Where they have lodgings to pay, how much do they pay ’—A. It is this way : 
two, or three get together and rent a roorn. They get a room for $3, $4 or $5 a month 
and all live together. . 

Q. Sometimes more live together 2—A. Yes, sometimes six live together. 

Q. How many have you known join together in renting a room '—-.A. Four or five. 

Q. How large a room would that be?—A. About 8 feet by 12 feet. 

Q. What IT would like to know is what it would actually cost a Chinaman to live 
in the way you describe ’—A. T would say 57 or $8 a month. 

Q. What do you charge for lodging alone ?—A. About 81.50. 

Q. If it is not so good then it would be $1 1_A. Yes. Ido not have any lodging 
house ; we give them a bunk and they get their own clothes. We charge them so much 
rent per month. . 

Q. And he furnishes hi§ own blankets 2_A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the usual price for that is $1 a month t—A. Yes, that is the usual price. 

This witness further stated that the cost of board for a labouring man boarding 
himself would be about $4.50 or 85 a month. 

Charlie Bo, another Chinese tailor of Victoria, employed six hands and paid from 
$30 to $40 a month and their board and lodging. The hours of work given by this, 
witness were the same as the last. He says: The average amount of business altogether 
that I do ina month is about 8900. I guess I make seventeen or eighteen suits of 
clothes a month. From J anuary to December it averages about fifteen suits a month | 
that we make for whitemen. We average about fifteen suits a month for white men in 
the year, and for Chinese from eighteen to twenty suits a month. The Chinese suits 
costs $12, $14, $16 and $20, different prices. 

Yuen Wah, Victoria, a Chinese journeyman tailor, said: He worked for $30 a 
month and board and lodging, and works from 8 o’clock in the morning till 8 o’clock at 
night, with an hour allowed out for meals. 

Alexander Peden, journeyman tailor of Victoria, said: About ten 
Jackson employed sixteen or seventeen hands. He paid them as high 
and it has just gradually fallen away, until now he employs eight men, h 
he did then, and at that time we only did men’s tailoring, 
about one-third of the work. A good deal of ladies’ tailoring is done by Chinese. If 
we only did men’s tailoring we could only employ five men for that. T attribute the - 
falling off wholly to the Chinese. We cannot compete with their prices at all. A suit 
the Chinese make up for $14 we could not make for less than $22 or 923, 

William H. Middleton, Secretary of the Western Central Labour Union, Seattle, 
said: There are a few Chinese tailors here. It is not a very serious competition with 
white tailors, and they are not patronized at all by organized labour ; that is to say, if 
we discover any of our members patronizing the Chinese stores, the organization would 
nov stand it. A man doing that would be at once expelled from the union. No white 
man is able to compete with Chinese labour. 


It is quite clear on comparing the cost of the different suits, that it w. 
for the white tailor to compete, wit 


years ago Mr. 
as $20 a week, 
alf the number 
Ladies’ tailoring furnishes 


as impossible 
hout reducing wages below what a journeyman tailor 
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with a family could live upon and properly support and educate his children. If matters 
continue for a few years as in the past the Chinese tailors will practically control this 
source of employment. 


PART IT.— WHOLESALE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING. 


The wholesale manufacture of clothing in the province is chiefly centred in Victoria. 
White women and girls and Chinese are largely employed in this industry, but the 
Chinese have almost entirely displaced white labour in some branches. 

The change came about in this way, as explained by James Andrew Grant, of 
Victoria. Hesays: We concluded to go into manufacturing (of clothing). We put 
in plant costing us over $2,000 for the latest machinery. We got work from the whole- 
sale merchants at a price we thought we could make money at. They told us the prices 
they had been paying to the Chinese, and we were informed that they would give us the 
preference over the Chinese and that, while the Chinese took the most of their payments 
for work out in trade, they would pay us in cash. That was the information we got 
from the wholesale houses. We got $6.50 a dozen for the best grade of ready-made. 
I refer to this particular branch as an illustration. The Chinese found that this was 
going to injure their trade, and they offered to do the work for $5.50 a dozen. The 
wholesale house informed us that we could have the trade at $5.50 for the same work. 
They admitted to us that our work was superior, but they were not willing to make any 
sacrifice to us. Well, the end of it all was that the price came down to $4.50 a dozen, 
and we could not compete at that. That is $4.50 for making a dozen pairs of pants. 
If you want to have evidence I can produce the books to show the figures I have men- 
tioned to be correct. We employed about forty hands at that time. We employed 
sixty hands in all. We employed forty hands at that time for that business. These 
hands were not tailors or tailoresses. They were machine operators and finishers and 
pressers. T may say we went out of the manufacturing business. 

Q. Why did you do that ?—A. Well, it was a financial failure. Wecould not pos- 
sibly make a success of it. We were unable to compete with the Chinamen. We were 
losing money. 

Q. Can you speak of the wages you were paying!—A. We were paying from $16 
to $40 a month for that class of work. We paid $16 a month to hands who were learn- 
ing. In that class of work we employed no tailors at all. They could make at first at 
that class of work $16 a month, and afterwards earned $40 a month when they were 
expert at it. 

Q@. What proportion of these were women ?—A. All women except the pressers. 

. Q. White women?—A. Yes. We decided to try and keep the hands on. We 
asked them to work by the piece and see what they could earn. The girls worked hard 
and they earned about forty centsaday. That is all they could earn on piece work. 
Needless to say they quit piece work. We still kept them on for some time, beeause at 
that time the Klondike rush came on, and we were able to pay them big wages. But 

‘that was the end of the manufacture for the wholesale houses. In the experiment we 
made with piece work we counted on nothing towards paying our rent. We simply 
paid the girls what was coming to them, and they could make .about forty cents a day. 

-The hands we were paying $1 a day before that, could only make forty cents a day on 
-piece work when the price was reduced to $4.50. We were running our tailoring busi- 
ness in connection with that, or else we could not have kept it up so long. We made a 
little on that and lost it in the other." We could not compete with the Chinamen at the 
prices paid for any of the other garments even, such as jackets, coats, lumbermen’s 
jackets, waiters’ jackets and different kinds of jackets in addition to pants and 
overalls. 

Q. I understand you to say that you started at the price the wholesale men were 
paying to the Chinese; then the Chinese dropped below it ; you came down to their 
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price again, until finally a point was reached where you could not manufacture except 
at a loss; then you gave up the business ?—A. Yes, we went out of that line of business. 

The work is done by Chinese through Chinese contractors. : 

George Allen Kirk, wholesale merchant, of Victoria, says: W hen I have had goods 
mace by Chinese they were put out by piece work to the different Chinese contractors. 

Q. Evidence has been given here that work was done for the wholesale houses b 
Chinese, more particularly in the manufacture of clothing ; that the Chinese reduced the 
prices; that white men lowered their prices to meet that of the Chinese ; but again the 
Chinese lowered the prices and the white men followed suit, and then the Chinese 
lowered their prices for the third time, and came down so low that white men, even with 
the aid of machinery, could not compete, and the white men were driven out?—A. The 
work is cut out by our company, and is given to the Chinese to make up. 

Q. Do you find the competition of the Chinese has a tendency to reduce prices 1— 
A. Yes, but I do not think it is the Chinese only that bring prices down. We have 
competition from the east as well in the making of overalls. 

Q. Are your importations greater in value than the articles manufactured in Canada, 
speaking of the trade generally 7—A. That of course I cannot say. I know we make 
nearly everything in the line that is sold. We do import overalls sometimes from San 
Francisco. 

Q. Are they equally satisfactory 7—A. We prefer to have them made here. 

Q. In that case do you consider it better for the country and for the Province to 
have the goods manufactured here ?—A. I think it better to have them manufactured 
here, even with Chinese labour, because we make more on them than on the stuff we 
import. 

If they were imported from the other side I would not employ men here at all, but 
simply sit down and write a letter and order so many dozen of such and such goods. 

Q. Wouldn’t you prefer to see the class of garments you manufacture here by 
Chinese labour manufactured by white labour in the east, in preference to importing 
alien labour here and the trade going into their hands ?—A. N o, it is a matter of profit 
to me. 

Q. Don’t you see that if you employ that class of labour in your trade the final 
result will be that other trades will employ the same class of labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able to say how the prices paid for making up these garments compare 
with the prices paid in the east for the same class of work 2—A. T do not know, but 
we are able to manufacture a little below eastern prices now. 

Q. That is to say, you pay a little less than eastern labour plus the freight +—A. 
Yes, we can sell at the same price that eastern men sell, only we claim to make a better 
article. 

Q. Do you know the conditions under which the goods are manufactured in the 
east, with which you have to compete ?—A. N o, I do not. 

Q. You do not know the systematic conditions ?—A. I think they have factories 
and they employ a large number of girls. They have cutters who get out a large 
quantity of work, and I think that work is done by piece work. 

Q. You refer to the bie eastern cities, do you?—A. I refer to Montreal and Toronto. 

W. A. Lorimer, salesman for Turner, Beeton & Company, of Victoria, described 
the method of procuring this work to be done by stating that: We make no contracts ; 
just as the work requires to be done we give it out to the Chinese boss. Four Chinese 
firms do our work. It amounts to about $300 a month in trade. We have our canvas 
work done by white labour. It costs more, but I give white men the preference, pro- 
bably as a matter of sentiment. Our house handles coarse clothing, such as mackinaw. 
The Chinese manufacture these. Women could do this work, but it would necessitate 
putting in a power plant. We pay 34.50 for pants and $5.00 for coats a dozen. The 
Chinese tell me they pay their men from $8 or $10 up to $25 a month and board them. 

Moses Lenz of Victoria, said: We manufacture shirts, overalls, underwear, pants 
and the like, canton flannel and flannel underwear. The Chinese are principally engaged 
in the manufacture of overalls and pants. This work amounts from $150 to $200 a 
month. We also have a factory where white hands are engaged, 27 at present, 
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manufacturing principally shirts, underwear, &e. An experienced girl is paid $20 a 
month. Good girls earn as high as $30 a month; apprentices $10. 

Q. What are the Chinese able to make usually ?—A. We pay them by the dozen. 
For pants all the way up from $3.50 to $5 a dozen. 

Q. What kind of pants?—A. Tweed and worsted pants. 

Q. Supposing there was absolute prohibition of any further immigration of Chinese, 
are there enough here for the present trade?—A. Yes, for the present trade; but last 
season we were very busy, and we could hardly get our work done. It was very hard 
to fill all our orders. 

Q. Last year you had the Yukon trade?—A. Yes, we had our own factory and 
got all the outside help we could get. 

Q. Could you afford to employ whites with machines at your trade?—A. I think 
the class of manufacture is too low for white men. 

Q. White girls!—A. We employ all the white girls we can get. 

Q. Do you prefer them to Chinese ?—A. We do in most work. They do better 
work. 

Q. You have never made up your mind whether you were in favour of unrestricted 
immigration or not!—A. No. 

Q. Are you able to hold your own with the eastern manufacturers ?—A. As a rule 
we are able to compete with the eastern people ; in very low lines of goods we may not 
be able to compete. We cannot compete in the low lines, either by white labour or 
Chinese ; but in the most of our manufactures it is cheaper for us to manufacture here. 
It is an advantage to us to manufacture. If we bought the goods we could hardly be 
able to compete with other houses. The majority of the factories sell both to the 
wholesale and retail trade. They would compete with us in selling their own goods. 
If we were to buy from different houses, probably three or four travellers would be 
selling the same identical line of goods. 

Q. If the Chinese were excluded would it affect it?—A. In present conditions we 
could not get the labour. When we first started we had foot power machines, and now 
we have electricity. If we could get it, we would employ white labour. 

A. M. Sandell, cutter at Lens & Leiser’s, wholesale manufacturers of. clothing, 
Victoria, says: I should say we had about thirty or thirty-five Chinese engaged in the 
business. We average about $200 a month for the work done. They work for other 
houses and earn from 90 cents to a dollar a day. We have experienced women who 
earn from $20 to $30 per month. There are not sufficient girls and women to do the 
work. Men could not do it, and live. 

Q. What do you pay for trousers a dozen !—A. $2.25, $3, $4.50, and as high as $6. 

Q. White men cannot live on that?—A. No. 

Q. There is no difficulty in getting Chinese to do the work ? 
surplus. 

Q. A large surplus, do you think ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So if the Chinese here are allowed to remain and further Chinese immigration 
prohibited entirely, there are quite sutticient Chinese here now to supply the labour 
market ?—A. Yes, quite sufficient. 

Q. You would not be affected in your business by any restriction or prohibition?— 
A. Not at all. 

Q. For how long a time to come do you think ?—A. For all time. 

.»  Q. So from your standpoint further restriction, or even prohibition, would not 
affect your business, leaving the Chinese here that are here?—A. That is my view. 

*  Q. Are you in favour of restriction or prohibition; what is your own opinion 
about it?—-A. I think it would be better for the country in general to have no more 
Chinese come in. 

Q. There is at present a poll tax of $100?—A. That is not sufficient. , 

Q. We were told by one witness that the white men did the work satisfactorily, 
then the Chinese came down in price, then the white men dropped their price, then the 
Chinese dropped their prices again to such an extent that white men could not do the 
work and live, and these white men were driven out of the country’—A, White men 


A. No, there is a 
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could not do that class of work—ready made trousers—and compete with the other 
business. I cannot speak of any but my own business. 

Q. You say there is abundance of Chinese labour here now2—A. Yes. " 

Q Is that the way all the year through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just as plentiful in summer as in winter?—A. Except in the canning season, 
and that does not last long. - 

Q. Have you suflicient of Chinese then !—A. I think we have sufficient ; not many 
tailors go to the canning. There are sufficient left to do all the tailoring we want 
done. 


Chinese in our employ make overalls, the white girls, shirts. We send the best - 


tweed pants to Chinese now. I do not think white men ever did it; it was done by 
girls, now by Chinese. If the Chinese were deported from Victoria, we should have to 
go out of the business of making overalls. If the present number of Chinese remain 
our trade will not be affected. I think white labour is getting more plentiful. The 
matter will adjust itself. White labour will have a tendency to increase in this country 
if Chinese are kept out. 

John Piercy, manufacturer of clothing and men’s wear, Victoria, said: We employ 
from ten to twelve or fourteen Chinese, who work by the piece. We contract with two 
different men. Iam sure I do not know what wages they average; I have never gone 
into it; probably they earn $10 a week sometimes. Probably we pay out $250 a month 
to the Chinese. We employ those Chinese because we cannot get enough of white 
labour for our factory. We have from eighteen to twenty white women employed. 
They do a better class of work than the Chinese. T do not think the Chinese capable 
of doing as good work as the white women. I think if there was plenty of labour to be 
got in the city the white girls could ‘do just as well, if not better, than the Chinese in 
the work the Chinese are doing, but we have not got the girls here and cannot get them. 
I do not think they are in the city. I think the women earn more than the Chinese, 
taking it all through. 

Q. Could you carry on your industry here without Chinese labour 2_A. Well, we 
could do so, but it would be a loss to us; at the same time we prefer to have Chinese 
labour until we ean get more white labour ; that is the position now. 

If no more Chinese come in we could get more white labour. With the number of 
Chinese that are here and with a probable increase of white labour, I think we could 
carry on our business without loss. TI am thoroughly in favour of exclusion ; my reason 
for that is, sympathy for our own class and our own people. We prefer to give employ- 
ee to our own people, if we can get them. We do not want the others to replace 
them. 


SUMMARY, 


ry z k. So eae -: ' . . 5 5 4 
here are several wholesale houses in Victoria that manufacture overalls and special 


lines of coarse underclothing and mackinaws, &c. The work is not done by regular 
journeymen tailors, but by women and Chinese. One firm put in a plant costing $2,000, 
with the latest machinery, and employed about forty hands, obtaining work from the 
wholesale merchants at a price which was thought would pay. The Chinese took most 
of their payment for work out in trade. This firm was paid in cash. The Chinese found 
that their trade was likely to be injured, and they offered to do it for less. The price 
continued to be cut until the firm was driven out of the business. The hands employed 
were then allowed to make all they could earn at the present prices ; the girls by work- 
ing hard could only earn 40 cents a day on piece work, and quit. Since that time the 
work has been divided between women, girls and Chinese. ‘The work done by Chinese 
is let by contract to Chinese bosses, who sublet, or engage their own men by the month. 
Certain parts of the trade are entirely in the hands of the Chinese. Women are said to 
earn from $20 to $30 per month > apprentices, $10 a month. 

__ All the employers engaged in this business stated that sufficient white women and 
girls were not obtainable, and one stated that if the Chinese were deported, he would 


have to go out of business. All, however, agreed that the present supply was ample, 


an@ no injury would be done to the trade if no more Chinese were admitted. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—OTHER TRADES AND CALLINGS. 


1, The manufacture of boots and shoes ; 2, cigar making ; 3, brickmaking ; 4, lime 
burning ; 5, fruit canning; 6, sugar refining ; 7, cordwood cutting ; 8, railways ; 9, the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company ; 10, railway construction ; 11, electric railways ; 
12, freighting. 


I.—THE MANUFACTURE OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 


There is one small boot and shoe factory in the province, at Victoria, employing 
_sixteen Chinese, who receive from $1 to $1.35 a day, and four white men at from $2 to 
$3 a day. 

The proprietor, Angus McKeown, who succeeded Ames, Holden & Company, 
stated that eight years ago there were 150 Chinese employed in the industry in Victoria, 
and only thirty white men ; now there are sixteen Chinese and four white men. The 
market being limited in the west, it was found difficult to compete with eastern manu- 
facturers even with Chinese labour, owing to the fact that many lines are required, but 
comparatively few of each, so that they cannot be manufactured as cheaply as in the 
east. This witness stated that he was going to attempt to manufacture with white 
labour, as an experiment, or not at all, for the reason that customers are complaining as 
to Chinese labour, as they prefer to have goods made by white labour than by Chinese, 
and that they would rather buy imported boots and shoes than those made by the 
Chinese. : 

The witness also stated that but for the Chinese, there would not have been such a 
thing as that industry here at all at that time. I do not think the factory would have 
existed here but for the Chinese. 

Q. Supposing further immigration were restricted what effect would it have on your 
business ?—A. I do not think it would have any effect whatever. 

Q. Would you like to see the prohibition of the immigration of the coolie labouring 
class 7—A. I think there are suflicient, quite sufficient in the country now for all 
purposes. 

There are only about ten or fifteen shoe shops in Victoria, employing from one to 
two white men each. Ready-mades practically govern the trade. 

There are two Chinese shoe shops, who employ three hands each, and pay from 
$25 to $30 a month to their men. 

William Smythe, of Victoria, a white man, keeps a shoe shop and employs from one 
to two Chinese, paying one $5 and the other $11 a week ; one of these he has had with 
him for ten years and never had any reason to make any objection to him. This witness 
stated that he worked a number of years for Mr. Heathorne, as cutter, who then 
employed about eighty Chinese in the boot and shoe manufacture. During the time of 
Canadian Pacific Railway construction Mr. Heathorne’s sales went up to $10,000 per 
month. He speaks very highly of them. They made goods that were saleable and 
parties came back for more ; that was proof of their work. We could depend on them 
six days in the week. Their hours were from seven to six o’clock, with an hour off for 
dinner. He attributes the reduction of men engaged in this line of business to eastern 
competition. I think competition from the east has driven out more than the Chinese. 
The Chinamen never made the best goods here. ‘The Chinaman does not make a high 
class shoe. About half his trade is with the Chinese. 

Q. Could you not obtain white labour at the price you pay Chinese ?—A. TI cannot 
get white men I can rely on. They become demoralized. - 

Q. How do you account for white men becoming demoralized here }—A. They are 
not good because they attend Lodges of Knights of Labour, and things of that kind. 
They are not as docile or as steady as the Chinese. When I want a couple of men I 
have to have men I can depend on. 
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x 
Q. You favour prohibition of further immigration of the Chinese ?—A. I do not. 
Q. You favour restriction ?—A. No, sir. I think white men ought to be able to 
compete with them on easy terms. 
Q. Would you favour unlimited immigration !—A. Yes. 
It may be noted here that this witness is one of two or three who are in favour’ of 
unrestricted immigration of the Chinese. 


SUMMARY. 


It has been found difficult, if not impossible, to compete against the eastern trade, 
even with Chinese labour, in the manufacture of boots and shoes in British Columbia. 

At one time about eighty Chinese were employed in this business ; now there is 
but one factory, employing sixteen Chinese, and the proprietor stated his intention to 
be, to try the experiment of manufacturing exclusively with white labour, or not all. 
There are two Chinese shoe shops, employing three hands each. There are from ten to 
fifteen shoe shops, employing one or two white men each, and one instance where a white 
man employs a Chinese in his shoe shop. This gentleman was in favour of unlimited 
Chinese immigration. The proprietor of the factory favoured exclusion, and stated that 
his business would not be affected if furthur immigration of Chinese were restricted. 


II.—CIGAR MAKING. 


At Victoria there are thirty-two hands employed, of whom thirteen, including 
three girls, are incidental to the business ; that is, they do some work there, but they 
do not roll cigars ; that would leave nineteen cigar makers proper. 

The vate of wages paid is that of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, which 
took effect on May 1, 1899, and ranges from $11 to $19 per thousand cigars, that is 
$1.10 to $1.90 a hundred. . 

At Victoria there are seven Chinese, including three Chinese women, employed in 
the trade. The wages paid to the Chinese are from 50 cents to $1 per hundred cigars 
for making. 

While cigars are made in many other towns and cities throughout British Columbia, 
the Chinese do not appear to be employed in the trade except at Victoria. The cigars 
there made by them, it is said, are chiefly for consumption by Chinese. ’ 


II1I.—BRICKMAKING. 


There are about three hundred men employed in and about the brick yards in 
British Columbia. This number varying of course with the demand. Of this from 85 
to 90 per cent is Chinese labour. At one time white labour was exclusively employed. 
That was many years ago. Then white moulders were still retained with Chinese labour. 
Gradually some of these labourers learned to mould, until on the coast they do all the 
moulding and other work in connection with the brickmaking, whites being retained 
only as foremen and teamsters. At Kamloops, exclusively white labour is employed. 

Morris Humber, Brickmaker, Victoria, says: I employ twenty-three Chinese and 
two whites outside of my sons. I pay the Chinese $9 and $10 a week, and a Chinese 
moulder $2.50 a day. Their board averages $2.95 per week where they live together. 
When I started business I paid $4 a day to moulders. A moulder’s work is 8,000 bricks 
a day, whether he be a white man, black man, or Chinese. Japanese are not as good 
as Chinese. If white men would serve me as well I would have them. At one tine I 
had all white men. I discharged all my Chinamen and hired all white men. I got 
along pretty well for a time; then they wanted to dictate terms to me, and dictate how 
I should run my yard. I came to the conclusion I would either have to close the yard 
or hire all Chinamen. When first I made bricks we got $12.50 a thousand. The 
prices caine down to $6, and we now get $7.50 a thousand. I think it would be better 
for the Chinamen to stay in their own country. People would have to pay more for 
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bricks, there is no doubt about that. Bricks in Eastern Canada are as high as they are 
here, because wood is higher in price and labour is higher. ; ‘ 

Putting on a tax of 5100 upon Chinese coming into the country, Iooks as if we 
were afraid of the Chinamen running away with our country. I think $100 is plenty 
to keep them out ; I think there is a duty of $2.50 a thousand from the United States. 
Bricks-from Seattle cost six cents apiece. If I did not get the Chinese to work for me I 
could not sell. I would be foolish if I did not approve of tariffon bricks. If all were 
treated alike the Chinese would be all right. 

Q. According to that then we ought to restrict the immigration of Chinese here in 
order to protect white labour /—A. No, sir ; Iam perfectly satisfied with the prices I get. 

Q. You are in favour of protection applied to yourself, but not to others 7—A. I do 

not know. I think the protection is all right as it is. 

William Bull, foreman for the last witness, says: There are four brick yards in 
Victoria and vicinity ; fourteen white men are employed and seventy-one Chinese. The 
white men are paid from $2 to $2.50 a day; eight Chinese are paid $2.50 a day as 
moulders ; twenty-four are paid $1.60 a day. They carry bricks and put the clay in 
- the mill and temper it. Thirty-nine are paid $1.50 a day ; they wheel in the brick and 
put the clay in the car. I have been forty years engaged in brickmaking ; in Montreal 
since 1870, and in Vancouver for thirteen years. At the time I came here the China- 
men made all the bricks, the same as at present. The white men drove horses and 
carts, &e. 

Q. What is the reason white men are not employed ?—A. I asked to employ one 
white man who is a good moulder, and the boss told me not to employ him; that it 
would not do to break the gang. The Chinese would not work with a white man. It 
takes four white men to make a set. That is the excuse the brickmakers give. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because they reckon the Chinese would not agree with white 
moulders. I did not have the privilege of hiring white men as moulders. Any China- 
man I did not like I could let him go, but I had to put another Chinaman in his place. 
Good white men used to come here; they would ask for work in the brick yard but 
they could not get it. They would walk away again. There are some here, good 
practical brickmakers, but they cannot get work. White men are as good and steady 
as Chinese. | 

Q. What is the cause of Chinese being employed ?—A. There are a certain number 
of Chinese employed at low priced labour. The employers say it is better to have all 
Chinese employed with the moulders, because they work better with each other. The 
whites are only employed for driving carts. 

Q. What is the effect of the presence of the Chinese here upon the brickmaking 
business as far as white men are concerned /—A. Well, white men cannot get employment 
and they have gone away. : 

Q. What has been the effect ?—A. The whole of the brickmaking now is in the 
hands of the Chinese. 

Q. Is there any other point in connection with the trade you think it important to 
mention?—A. There is one reason the Chinese are employed in brickmaking. They 
work for lower wages; and in addition to that, for a three-gang yard it takes about 
twenty-two Chinese, and they build them little huts in the brick yards and they have no 
fuel to buy, whereas a white man has to pay $12 a month for rent and $4 a month for 
fuel. The Chinaman has a hut in the brick yard that he gets free. 

Q. I suppose comparatively few of them have families?—A. None of them have 
families here. j J 

Q. Do you think it likely that within a reasonable time they will adopt our habits 
or will they live as a distinct race ?—A. I think they will live as a distinct race. One 
intelligent Chinaman told me they liked to live here and make money until they were 
about fifty years old, and then go back to live in China; that all Chinamen wanted to 
get back to China, and he told me he was going back. 

Q. There has not been much profit in brickmaking recently A. Not until last 
summer. They have entered into a combination which has raised the price of brick up 
to a fair figure. 
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Q. Have they raised the wages !—_A. Oh, no. 

A moulder in Ontario will command nearly double the wages of an ordinary ma 
Work in this line is not steady all the year around. Chinamen’s wages amount to abo 

$36 a month. Their board averages about $8 a month. Say the white man gets $50 
month and pays $20 a month for board ; that would leave him $30. Both of them have t] 
same amount of spare cash, supposing them to be single men. A white man earning $ 
a month will just have about enough to get along. Rents are high here. In Londo 
Ontario, I used to rent a house with an acre of land attached for $5 or $6 a month, ar 
I never paid less than $12 a month here for a small house and small lot. 

I favour a head tax to prevent any more coming in. My objection to the Chine 
is because of their interference with white labour here. 

Q. Supposing there were no Chinese here, would there be any difficulty in gettin 
white moulders at the same price ‘—A, No, sir; we got them in Winnipeg at the tim 
of the boom. This is a better climate than Winnipeg. 

Q. Could this industry exist if there were no Chinese in this country?—A. Yes, j 
exists in other parts. There have been too many competing in the brickmaking trad 

. here. 

Sam Lum said: I worked in a brick yard carting clay. I get $2a day. I drive: 
horse. I have worked at that fourteen years. I got only $1.50 in winter.” I only hav 
about six months’ work in the year ; sometimes we get two days in the week, sometime 
none at all. My wife and children are in China, a boy and girl. I have never beer 
back. I send $30 or $40 home every year. , I board myself at the brick yard. I pay 
no rent ; there is a house in the brick yard, 20 by 80 or 40 feet. At present there are 
only three or four living there, but sometimes twenty live there. It costs me $15 or $16 
a month to live, $2 for rice, $8 for meat, 59 for beer and whiskey. 

Lum Chow, brickmaker, has been in the country twenty years, speaks through an 
‘interpreter, earns $2 a day as a moulder. 

Q. What does it cost you to live L_A. My meals alone cost me from $14 to $15 a 
month beside drink, 

Q. How much for drink 2?! - During the summer when I am working each day it 
costs me about 35 or 40 cents a day for drinking, but in the winter of course I do not 
have any money to spend on that, 

I have worked in a brick yard for fifteen years. Only work four or five months in 
the year. 

George Gill, brickmakers’ foreman and manager, Vancouver, says: I have been in 
most of the brick yards on the mainland. At New Westminster some years back, four 
or five years ago, there were sixty or seventy Chinamen employed, three white men and 
two boys ; no J apanese The Chinese work by contract. Af Roches Point, six miles 
from Vancouver, twenty-four Chinamen are employed and three white men 5 at Port 
Haney, twenty-four Chinamen and four white men ; Westminster Road, twenty-three 
to twenty-four Chinese and four white men ; at Port Moody, ten years ago there were 
twenty-four Chinese and four white men. J heard they employed J apanese last year ; 
at Bowen Island, twenty-two to twenty-four Chinese, four white men ; at Kamloops, all 
white men, twelve men employed. The labour work is in the hands of the Chinese. 
The Chinese also assist in firing. Twas foreman in each of these places, except West- 
minster Road, for twelve years since. . If I am offered more wages in another place I go, 
There are made from ten to twelve million bricks on the island and on the mainland. 
Some bricks are imported from the American side and from Manitoba, The season lasts 
about SIX months. I don’t think they made much money,—too many in the business. 
The brick business could be carried on without Chinamen. The Chinese contractors 
contract to make bricks at prices at which no white man could touch it. 

The contractor is generally a Chinese merchant. The brickyard owner comes to a 
Chinese merchant and the merchant contracts with him, and signs an agreement and 
becomes responsible for the fulfilment of the contract. He gets a commission on the 


‘Supplies to the men. He gets paid in the first place for getting these men together, and 


one of the conditions of their employment, is that they deal with him, take all the 
supplies from his stores, J am in a position to prove this. For instance, a case at he 
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Westminster road yard, it was found that the amount the Chinese contractor had paid 
out in wages exceeded the sum he had made under the contract by about $300, and yet 
he was well satisfied at the result. For every sack of rice he supplied to the camp he 
charged $1 more than the retail price of rice in Vancouver. On every pound of pork he 
supplied he had a profit of about 7 cents a pound. He bought the pork in the whole- 
sale market at from 10 to 12 cents per pound, and sold it to the camp at 19 cents a 
pound, and he sold to those men about 200 pounds of pork every 5 days. He supplied 
about 70 sacks during the month, which was equal to a profit to him of from $60 to $70 
per month, and every week he cleared a profit of $20 on pork. He supplied tobacco, 
opium and intoxicating liquors imported from China, and he did not pay a license for 
selling it. He allowed gambling in the camp and charged each man 10 cents per month 
for the privilege of gambling. I do not know exactly what his profit was on the liquor 
and the opium and the gambling, but he expressed himself to me as satisfied, although 
on the face of it he had lost $300 on the contract. JT may say that he bought a wife ‘at 
the close of the season, a Chinese girl in Victoria, and paid $500 for her. 

At Port Haney, year before last, 1899, there were several contractors. A merchant 
here became responsible for the contract. The same thing was carried on, gambling, 
drinking, and one of the contractors bought a female slave for immoral purposes. 

There were hundreds who came (white men) seeking employment and were refused. 
I told them there was no show. They would want $2 a day perhaps. If white men 
were employed exclusively in the brickyards, it would cost $1 a thousand more to pro- 
duce them. 

Abel Wemkem, a German, brickmaker, Vancouver, said : I employed last summer 
43 men in the yard; 39 Japanese, four or five white men; no Chinese. TI started in 
with white men. I changed in the fall to Chinamen. Next year I had machines and 
all white men. I could not compete against other brickyards. I paid white men from 
$2.50 to $3 a day. I would prefer to employ white men if other yards did. Under 
present circumstances I would say exclusion, both as to Chinese and Japanese. The 
labour is cheap. Someone makes a good deal, and then too many go into it. The 
business is bad. The town would be more prosperous if all were white. It would cost 
$1 per thousand more. If all were white men here, we would have more on the farms 
and it would lessen the cost of living. Where I have been cheap labour meant poor 
wages and poor times. 


SUMMARY. 
' Chinese are now exclusively employed on the coast in brickmaking, the white men 
having been gradually driven out. The foremen and teamsters are whites. At Kam- 
loops only whites are employed. 

The work is chiefly done through Chinese contractors, who pay the men and supply 
them with provisions. Wages range from $9 to $15 a week. The white foreman is 
paid $2.50 a day the year round. ‘The following shows the relative numbers that have 
been employed in different yards at the time the witness was acquainted with them, 
within the last few years : 


Place. Whites. Chinese. 
IVE CTOTIAMIIIE 1000, 06, LU eee ee ee tas 14 71 
New Wiest Steet. Senne siee ee ee ee we 3) 60 
BochessPomts, .. oer : Pe eae: ee oe 
ict ier Oe nee ne .MeUee, Ces NI, Be a cee: 4 29-24 
Wiestroims teri vOnd nti Lee ee oes 4 25-04 
SRN oi A i) ea at etre aera | 4 24 
BON OUE US aid Cl setts toes teens ites auc eran <M steht or 4 22-94 
PRR LGOD SE lic! was, AMPERES BC SE 5 vi Vs. ve 3y wh 12 0 


The Chinese usually live in shacks on the brickyard furnished by the employer free, 
living together after their usual fashion, under conditions that are degrading, where 
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white men could not decently live ; and at a cost that would not support a white man 
even without a family. The work lasts about six months in the year. 

Two foremen who had had a very long experience and commended themselves to us 
as entirely credible witnesses, declared. that there were enough white men to do the 
work, but they were no longer employed, and white men making application for work 
were constantly refused. One foreman put it hundreds apply and are turned away. 

We desire to make it clear why this is so, and to explain the fact why the white 
man cannot compete with a Chinaman. The reason is that the work is done through 
Chinese contractors or bosses who engage only Chinamen. The Chinamen work in 
gangs and a gang would not work as_ well if composed partly of whites and partly of 
Chinamen. ‘The Chinaman does not want the white man, and the white man would 
almost rather starve than work in a gang of Chinamen. This, coupled with the fact 
that they work for less and hire in a manner which a white man will not and ought not 
to accept as his standard of living, fully accounts for the fact why, where they have 
once obtained a footing, they stay. 

A further reason may be found in the statement of a foreman of many years’ 
experience,—that the Chinese contractor will take a contract for making brick at so 
much per thousand, at a price in which there is no profit, even by employing Chinese 
labour ; that he makes his profits on his supplies, which are said to be sold to the 
Chinese workmen at extravagant figures ; that in one case, where at the end of the 
season there was ani apparent loss of $300 on the contract, the contractor expressed 
himself as well satisfied having regard to his profits made on the supplies. 

To hope that the white man will be able to compete and to finally drive them out 
of these employments where they have once obtained a footing, is the sheerest nonsense. 
‘The only cases where they have given place to others is where the J apanese have been 
able to outbid them. 

One of the most successful employers in this business is in favour of no restriction 
upon labour. He approves of a duty on brick. The foremen engaged in the business 
are in favour of exclusion. 


IV.—LIME-BURNING. 


This work is largely done by the Chinese. In one lime kiln near Victoria the fore- 
man stated that nine men are employed, seven of whom are Chinese. The wages paid 
to Chinese are from $1.00 to $1.95 per day. White men receive $45 to $50 per month. 

John S. Annet, foreman at Raymond & Sons’ lime kiln at Esquimalt, says: 
There are six or seven Chinese and two white men engaged at this lime kiln. The 
wages for Chinese are from $1.10 to $1.25 a day. I am paid $50 a month, and m 
assistant I believe $45 a month. The Saanich Company closed down in April 1894, 
because they could not compete with the other lime kilns where Chinese were employed. 
1 do not know how many are employed at Texada Island. Where I am the white man 
is not employed steadily. For instance, I was discharged last September and the Chinese 
were kept on. All last season and a part of the season before, Chinese were employed, 
as teamsters. Now it is considered necessary to have a white man to overlook the opera- 
tions of the Chinese. They have nearly a monopoly of all business here in labour. 
There are only two lime kilns in operation at the present time that IL am acquainted 
with. The proportion is two white men to eight Chinese. The general work is done by 
the Chinese. I have been working there four years. Previous to that all Chinese were 
employed. There is no such thing as Sunday observance by the Chinese. The Chinese 
would be very much put out if he hadn’t a chance to work ‘on Sunday. 


V.—FRUIT CANNING. 


F ruit canning has reached but smal] proportions as yet in British Columbia. 
W alter Taylor, of Vancouver, manager of the British Columbia Canning Company, 
says: We employ from twenty to thirty hands, men, women, girls and boys, for three 


Tate eas TOTNES 4 : 
months in the year, if the fruit cr Op 18a good one. We employ no Chinese or J apanese. 
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We sometimes find difficulty in getting sufficient numbers, for our work, of girls and 
women. We pay boys from $25 to $35 a month ; for men $60 a month up. They board 
themselves at that ; and women and girls from 75 cents to Sladay. These wages are 
paid for such work as requires a little training. It is nine years since I employed 
Chinese. I employed Chinese for a couple of months one year during the fruit season. 
I would not have employed them, only I could not get anyone else ; at least, I could not 
get enough of white labour to keep up the work. Since that I have been able to get 
all the white labour I wanted, until last year, when I had to get in a few J apanese for 
afewdays. I employed five Japanese at $1 a day. 

Q. Did you find any advantage in the employment of Japanese over white labour? 
—A. No, I would sooner have the white labour than the J apanese. 

Q. Why did you employ Japanese; was it because their labour was cheaper ?— 
A. It was not any saving in the way of wages at all. It was the same to me for the 
time being, and the circumstances were such that I could not help myself. T only had 
these Japanese on the place for two days and a half. As soon as I got through with 
the little rush I sent them off. I have resided on the coast eleven years. Icame from 
Ontario. 

I think we have too many Chinese and Japanese here now. We have certainly 
got enough to supply all our present wants.’ I do not think we are at all prepared to 
do without the Chinese at once in this country. I donot think we could get along with- 
out them if they went away now, for a time anyhow. Ithink with the number we have 
here now the labour market would be supplied for years. I am in favour of further re- 
striction on Chinese ; $100 is no good ; I think they will come in as freely under $100 
as $50. I think it ought to be higher than that. 

There are two classes of industry in every country. Where industries employ 
labour all the year round they can manage to get their labour and keep it; at least it 
Should be so. But take the canning business, where it only lasts for three months of 
the year, you cannot import labour for the purpose ; men cannot come here and live upon 
what they earn in three months’ work. I would not like to see development impeded ; 
I would sooner see the Chinaman conie in than that. Develop by white people if 
possible but if that be not possible I want to see it developed by whatever labour you 
‘can get. 


VI.—SUGAR REFINING. 


It was stated by some of the witnesses that if Chinese were not employed there 
would be a great difficulty in obtaining sufficient unskilled labour, but Mr. Benjamin F. 
Rogers, manager of the sugar refinery at Vancouver, has not found it so. He stated 
‘that he had resided eleven years in Vancouver, and during that time the company had 
not employed any Chinese or Japanese labour. They employ from seventy to one 
‘hundred men, and of these 97 per cent is unskilled labour. “Lowest wage paid is 20 
cents per hour. In their contract with the city the company agreed not to employ 
Chinese labour. This does not apply to the Japanese, but still they did not employ 
-Japanese labour. He stated that the company had no difficulty in getting unskilled 
labour, and no difficulty in keeping up the supply ; sometimes there was a difficulty in 
getting labour for loading and unloading vessels. 

This witness further said: The wages I pay are a little higher than the current 
wages. I never take back a man that leaves me if he is the last man on earth, so they 
generally stay with me. 

The city gave me a free site and exemption from taxation for fifteen years, and 
free water for a certain period of time. 

I only know of once or twice of an over-supply of labour in this province. For a 
long time I have never seen an over-supply of white labour, but I have always been able 
to get all the labour I wished for. ; . 

Because of the over-supply of labour in 1889 there were hard times. That was 
local. Last winter the over-supply was of common labour. 
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IT would rather employ a white man with a family than a man without a family. © 
The Japanese I think do the work quite as well, though. To my mind it would not be 
a kindness to take a man on and perhaps he would move his family here and after a 
short time shut him out. The J apanese are all unmarried men and it does not matter 
so much to them. : 

We get our sugar material from Cuba, Java, Queensland, South America, North - 
America, Mauritius, Hayti, and other places. Our . Strongest competitors are on one 
side in China and on the other side in Montreal. There is a duty on refined sugar and 
raw sugar according to its polarization. I get my raw sugar from China. I ship sugar 
as far east as Manitoba. I can compete with Montreal. : 

We export no sugar. There is no Sugar imported from China. In the use of- 
sugar the Indians come first, the white people come next, and I should say the Chinese 
and Japanese use something like two-thirds of the other. 


VII—CORDWOOD CUTTING. 


James Edward Painter, a wood dealer in Victoria, indicates the present method of 
cutting cordwood: I go to a Chinese contractor to get say two thousand cords at 75 
cents, for large timber, and 85 cents for small. He has seven Chinamen. He gives 
them the full price and makes his profits out of the provisions which he supplies them. 
1 reckon they can put up one and a half cords per day, and make something like $1.20 
a day. There are seven or eight wood-dealers in Victoria. All employ Chinese but one 
who employs Japanese to cut the cordwood. I do not think we could get white men. 
There was only one case of a-white man coming to me and asking to cut timber, I 
never advertised for white men. They knew the job was open. I would perfer white 
men if they stayed at it. 

About halt the wood is sold to white people and half to Chinese. I think a $100 
tax is sufticient to keep the inferior labour of Chinese out. T think they are a benefit in 
opening up new industries ; benefit to the canneries, coal mines, and in getting out cord- 
wood. There are 20,000 cords of wood used in the city in a year, cut principally by 
Chinese. . 

With white men the price would have to be increased to $3.50 a cord for 4-£t. wood 
to get it out. It would have to be done by cheap labour because a ton of coal will go 
as cheap as two cords of wood, and a ton of coal costs $6.50. Some people prefer wood 
to coal. In 1881 I was firing on a Grand Trunk wood train. They employed coloured 
men at from 90 cents to $1 aday. In all countries they have to have cheap labour. 
1 sell cordwood now for $3.50. 

John Murray, Provincial Timber Agent, Vancouver, said: I think most of the 
wood on the lower mainland, or at least a great portion of it, is cut by Chinese and 
Japanese. The wood business is mostly done by Chinese, and the shingle bolt business 
is mostly done by Japanese. Getting out cordwood and shingle bolts is all by contract. 
You will find a great many white people in and around the city of Vancouver who are 
willing to work but cannot get work, because of the presence of Chinese and Japanese, 
who are filling positions that would be better filled by white people, citizens of the 
country. 

Senator Reid, of Quesnell, in the course of his evidence stated that he employed 
about ten Chinese in cutting cordwood, finding them more satisfactory than whites in 
fulfilling their contracts, 

Note—In recent years at all events the Japanese have | 
Chinese in wood cutting. 


How Chinese and Japanese cordwood cutters affect the farmers has been dealt with 
under land clearing and agriculture, 


argely superseded the 
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VIII—RAILWAYS, 


The Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railway Company employ from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred white men, and from forty to sixty Chinese on their railway. The 
Chinese are employed as section men and on other work, such as grading roads, clearing 
right-of-way and quarrying stone. They are paid $1 a day. 

Joseph Hunter, the manager of the road, said: We find them fairly good servants 
—depends on the character of the work. Where soft excavation, where no picking and 
no roots, they are fairly good. I would like to say, in this work, equal to a white man. 
For the heavier work a Chinaman does not compare with the white man. I have known 
Chinese drill strikers in rock work—first-class strikers, equal to anyone—but this is rare. 
They cannot be compared to white labour, man for man. They lack strength and 
ingenuity of grappling with difficulties. The white labourer is paid from $2, $2.25 and 
$2.50 per day. The Chinese are mostly section men. The exclusion of Chinese would not 
affect the railways. If you were to exclude them all to-morrow you will be able to get 
a railway trip to Nanaimo as well as you can to-day. 

I hardly like to express any opinion as to restriction. I suppose further restriction 
would diminish the influx of Chinese, and I have not taken any sides on the question. 
4 should like to see white labour become prominent. I think the country would be 
better without Chinese, if it were possible to do without them. There does not seem to 
be much scarcity of Chinese at present. I think the exclusion of Chinese would tend to 
raise wages. Ido not think any increased restriction or prohibition would materially 
affect the various trades and callings here, or commercial interests ; that is providing 
those who are here are allowed to remain. It might tend to raise wages, but we could 
stand that. We have got a good country here. If I were a labourer I would prefer to 
go to a country where there are no Chinese. There may be compensating advantages 
to some corporations requiring construction work. The tendency is to prevent white 
labour coming in. If no more of the labouring Chinese were allowed to come in naturall 
that would increase the number of white men coming here. There is no tendency of the 
Chinese endeavouring to reach our standard or mode of living. They are conservative 
and wedded to their own manners and customs. 

Looking at it aside from any particular interest, I do not think it in the interest of 
any particular country that that class of people should be allowed to come here. I think 
the reasons are very plain. They are a very undesirable class in many ways. They are 
behind even the lower class of white labour. They come into competition with white 
Jabour in lines where it is not desirable they should come into competition with them. 

J would think it a menace to the country if it were found as a fact, that a race such 
as the Chinese was gradually encroaching on the various avocations, trades and callings 
that go to make up the foundation of the community. I have already said the country 
would be better without the Chinese, if the conditions were such that we could get along 
without them ; but I am not prepared to say that the conditions at present are such. I 
have already given my opinion and I repeat it; I believe this would be a better country 
without them. Ido not want to moralize too much on that point. If we could get 
along without them the country would be better off I believe, Whether we could do so 
or not I am not prepared to say. . 

Q. Has the standard of wages for white men in the country been maintained by 
reason of the Chinese doing the menial work?—A. Well, I do not think that has very 
much effect on the wages of white people. 

Richard Marpole, Vancouver, the general superintendent of the Pacific division of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, stated: That of 4,693, the total number employed on thisdivision, 
99 are Chinese, 70 Japanese, and the rest white. Last year, however, over 300 Japanese 
were employed for a short period on construction of snow sheds in the Mountains ; 19 
Chinese are employed in Vancouver and New W estminster in coopering and on the 
wharf. They work in connection with the steamship line. In the local offices there 
are two. At New Westminster there are five employed around the freight house from 
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time to time. In the shops here (Vancouver) there is a standing gang of twelve who 
act as cleaners. That is the total number of Chinese we have here,—nineteen in all I 
think. 

‘There are two gangs of forty men each engaged in extra work, shovelling snow and 
anything else required to be done in the mountains. I think the gangs are equal, but 
one gang may have fifty men in it. There are eighty altogether. Then we have thirty 
Chinese on the section. The section bosses are white men. 

The average pay is $1 and $1.10 for Chinese and Japanese section men. The wages 
of the white man is $1.25 to $1.50 a day. That depends on the locality. The Kootenay — 
represents about one-third of the mileage, and the employees are about in the same pro- 
portion with the exception that there are no oriental labourers south of Revelstoke. 
‘The major portion of the aliens in this province were employed by Mr. Onderdonk 
during the construction of the railway. He employed Chinese almost exclusively on the 
work of construction for the Canadian Pacific Railway. When the line was taken over 
we found a great many Chinese employed on the road, particularly between here and 
Revelstoke. Roughly speaking it would be in 1886. At the time we opened the road 
about six hundred Chinamen were employed between here and Revelstoke. That was 
in the spring of 1886. They were gradually changed to what you see now, as white men 
could be secured. The reason of the change from Chinamen to white men is, white 
Jabour is superior to Chinese labour, because of the strength and efficiency of a white 
man in work which the Chinese is not adapted for. I would prefer white men on the. 
line every time if you can get them. If handled by white foremen I do not think it 
matters much as to safety. The cost to the company is ultimately about the same. That 
is to say, we employ more Chinamen in the section than we employ white men for the 
sume distance. The section foremen generally remain from year to year, and probably 
one or two of the men in each gang remain with them. All the section foremen have 
permanent homes. The number of men under the section foremen varies from two to 
eight, according to the location. I do not think more than one in each gang would be 
married. The married element, except the foremen, is a scarce element in British 
Columbia. They are all transients mostly. This side of iSamloops we have a number 
of Indian labourers. They may be considered married as they have the concomitant. 
The foremen are married. They live in houses provided by the company. ‘The section 
foreman hires the men and he arranges: for their board. Some of them batch, but 
generally the section foremen boards them himself. That is a matter entirely within 
the men’s own control. 

The result is, as far as the Chinese are concerned, they have gradually been eliminated 
from the time we took over the road, from a desire to have white men and because white 
men were more plentiful in 1886 and 1887 and the spring of 1888, because we brought 
thousands of men here to assist in the construction of snow-sheds, 

I have been here twenty years in August. Previous to that I had charge of the 
Lake Superior section, and ] brought most of the old gangs of men with me. That is 
one reason why the gangs here are mostly white. I brought nearly all the old foremen 
with me. We had plenty of white men immediately after the construction of the snow- 
sheds, in which between three and four thousand were engaged. 

We had no J apanese until last year. Last year is the first year we employed them 
in any numbers. The summer before last is the first year we employed any number of 
Japanese. The occasion of that was the scarcity of white labour, The greatest number 
of Japanese we employed last year on the snow-sheds was three thousand altogether. We 
engaged them in the spring, May or June. They- were sent to the work from time to 
time as required. They would only be sent when we could not get other labour. We 
attempted to get men from the east, from Ottawa, through an agent there. We 
secured quite a large number. The most of them went on to Mr. Mackenzie’s road at 
Rainy River at our expense. I never call Italians white labour. They get from $1.40 a 
day and upwards. The Italians are not equal to Canadians, white men, when you can get 
them. ‘The Japanese labour in my Opinion is fully equal to the Italian, and in some 
cases superior to any of the labour that comes along here, that you may call Canadian 
Jabour. At some kinds of work they are as good as whites, because the white labour 
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that comes here is generally of a roving disposition. White labourers as a rule stay 
with us until they get something better. It is a question of wages and locality. They 
are not regular labourers. On many of the sections the men have to live away from 
civilization, and that has a good deal to do with it. The white man also has a desire to 
spend his money in some town. 

Q. I suppose higher wages are paid to better men; that better men cost more 
money ?—A. It would have to be so high we could not afford to pay it. Wages are 
paid for work done, and if higher wages had to be paid it would be impossible for any 
operating men to work. 

*  Q. Your rates would provide for that?—A. I do not know they would. We 
reduced our rates the other day twenty per cent. The freight just now is hauled at 
very low rates, especially to Skagway and other places. 

The expert labour is paid higher on this division than any railway to the south of 
us. That is a broad statement to make. Railways on the south are employing from 
5,000 to 6,000 Japanese. We are only employing 70. That is not generally known in 
Canada, but it is so. This company is not interested in employing a single oriental 
apart from where we cannot get white labour. We prefer white labour if we can get 
white labour that will stay with us. Thatis our difficulty. I may say we are bound to 
depend a good deal on Chinese and J apanese and Indians for section work. The Indians 
number about 100. We experience some difficulty with them in the fishing season. 
“They leave us for a time to go fishing. I think highly of the Indians as workmen on 
the sections. 

When I speak of snow-shed work done by the Japanese I mean pick and shovel 
work. They are not engaged in carpenter work or any work of that kind. 

I do not care to express any opinion as to whether Chinese immigration should be 
restricted or not; nor as to the J apanese. 

There is certain work connected with the railway where very light men can do as 
much as heavy men, but when it comes to heavy work I should say two white men 
would do as much ina day as three Chinese or J apanese, but a great portion of the 
work on the railway a Japanese can do as well asa white man. A white man on an 
average would be worth 25 cents a day more on section work. 

We have been trying to induce white labour to come here, and we have imported 
3,000 men in the last eight years, and I guarantee there is not 10 per cent of them in 
the country to-day. ' 

The construction of the Columbia and Western was all done by white labour at 
high rates. It isa pretty broad question as to what proportion employed in the con- 
struction work settle down, take farms or settle in the neighbourhood of the railway. 
I do not believe that over one per cent of the white labour settled in the Kootenay 
section. Those men generally follow the railway contractors to other work of a similar 
kind. They go with the contractors and foremen. The same thing applies to all roads. 

The Chinese are on the decrease; the J apanese perhaps are stationary, but it I can 
_ get white labour I will take all I can get. 

Q. You mean to tell me the Canadian Pacific Railway cannot be operated by white 
labour ?—A. This division cannot be. 

.  Q. On the road in the east you employ white labour ?—A. Yes, we can get all we 
want in Montreal and east. 

Q. Provided you are able to pay better wages’—A. If we are compelled to pay 
higher wages than the roads to the south of us we cannot run it. We have to employ 
some of that class of labour. 

If the road depended upon the local traffic between Lagganand Vancouver it could not 
be operated to-day. I do not suppose a white man with a family could live on what we are 
paying Japanese. Weare not encouraging white men with families to come here, because 
we have not got accommodation for them. Unless a white man comes along with the 
object of becoming a section foreman you cannot get white men for railway work here. 
If you were to pay very much higher you would still have to depend on transient labour 
on the remote sections of the road. "Italians and Scandinavians are plentiful, but you 
cannot go to the east and pick up Canadian labour. TI can assure you we have done a 
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good deal to get white labour, and we have been unable to secure white labour that will 
stay with us on the remote sections of the road. ; 

" In the Kootenay section we employ only white labour, because we can get white 
labourers there, men drifting from the hills and from the mines : and there are a great. 
number of men between here and Laggan that we can call on for assistance. ae 

If the government in their wisdom had brought in white labour years ago it might 
have been different to-day. As a matter of fact these miserable Italians they have 
brought out now, they are going out. I think it would be well if we had more good 
white labour brought in here. A great many of those who come here are men not 
adapted for our work. 


To Mr. Cassidy : 


Q. Is it possible that the Canadian Pacific Railway could pay higher wages and 
recoup itself by taking people from the east here 2—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Would it be suitable to the country ; would that meet with general favour 1— 
A. I do not think it is possible to raise the rate of wages in any industry in this pro- 
vince to-day. It would be a most impolitic thing to do. : 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous to Canada, or the reverse, that your 
road should pursue a policy of that kind ?—A. Certainly not. 


EXHIBIT 47. 


"APPROXIMATE statement of white men employed during the year 1900 in British 
Columbia on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


: oa 


a gerne of Average Rates Earned. 
| 

Trainmen..... . Preaek aff Scie. aot A 260 Conductors, $125 per month. 
Brakesmen, $90 " 

PUGNeM ot wae ch Se 250 Engineers, $150 we 
Firemen, 890 " 

Mechanical department ......... .... van. 570 Foreman, $125 " 
Leading hands, $3.50 per day. 
Fitters, $3 " 
Turners, $3 " 
Boilermakers, $3 " 


Painters, $2.50 and $3, 
Carpenters, $2.50 " 

t Car repairers, $1.70 " 
aieteneys(oraretas's neat, SLU RUO IRS 150 $55 to $60 per month. 
Yard foremen, $70 per month. 


Section foremen 


SUUOUIOCINM EN ee aerate th Meg A 44 At $40 to $45 per month. 

SOcbiOnimen Missy 1a «de Ae eens 94 At $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 

etre gangareys.. oe! Sy anoar eae 20 Foremen, $2.50 to 83.50 per day, 
p 1,260 Men, $1.40 to SL.75 per day. 

Bridgemen (including foremen) peids. 4.” 326 Foremen, $3 to $3.50 per day. 


Men, $2 to $2.50 per day (average $2.25 p, day). 
{nspectors, $125 per month. 


Station agents, operators and clerks 


3 nts, Operators and clerks....... ‘ 298 $55 to $125 per month. 

General office clerks. 6. bo. 5. oe 0 90 $20 to $90 per month (average about $60). 
Officialay aH, FE: - cA LCC) Lemna ee 20 

C. & KK. steamer BEA DIO VORS cep Nae AM ac eo Masters, $109 to $195 per month. 


Engineers, 890 per month. 

eckhands, $35 per month and board. 
CAC FOE OS (SCCM 120 20c. to 25c. per hour. 
Cooks, 860 per month. 


_ W. 8. Newman, Revelstoke, roadmaster on the C. P. R. from Revelstoke to Donald, 
and on the Arrow Head Branch, a total length of 108 miles, said: At the present time 
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J have sixty-seven whites, eight Japanese, no Chinese, on the section. In the winter 
time I have four Japanese and the rest are whites on section work. That was last winter, 
and some of the whites were worse than the J apanese. We have 175 extra men just 
now ; thirty-two of them are Chinese and twenty-eight Japanese. The Chinese get $1 
aday, the Japanese, $1.10. White section men get $1.25. The extra gang of whites 
get $1.40 and board and $1.60, according to the class of labour they are put at. The 
whites are made up of Italians, Hungarians, Polanders, Swedes and some Finlanders. 
We have about twelve foremen. They are English, Irish and Scotch. The same propor- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese are on the section from Revelstoke to Kamloops. There 
are more Finns there. No other Chinese or Japanese are employed by the C. P. R. in 
this district that I know of. If we cannot get white men when we want them, we have 
to get Chinese and Japanese to make up the gangs required. Last summer was the first 
time I used Chinese and Japanese on section work. In winter time the force is cut 
down, and I keep all the white labour on. In the summer when we go to make up 
the gangs for extra work we have to employ Japanese. The summer before last Chinese 
were employed in shed-building. I have had Chinese here fifteen years working on extra 
work. The Hungarians and Italians that are here I do not call really white men. They 
are a very poor class of workmen generally. Swedes and Finlanders are about as good 
as the Britishers we get here. They are not as difficult to keep here as British people 
at the wages paid. It will take five Chinese and Japanese anyway to do the work of 
three Britishers. Some Italians have brought their families here and are making fairly 
good settlers. The Swedes settle, especially the section foremen. If Britishers were 
paid the same rate of wages as is paid for other work here, I think they would settle 
down and work here. Wages equal to the pay of skilled white labour, that would be 
from $1.75 to $2.50 a day. The company furnishes the married men with houses. ‘he 
class of single men we have won’t live in a boarding house, and do their own cooking. 
They won't pay the high charge of boarding house keepers. That charge would be $4.25 
a week. We have three boarding houses with Chinese cooks. They are paid $30 a 
month and board. I have tried white men as cooks, and as a general thing when we 
wanted them they were drunk. They were getting $50 a month. That was during the 
time of construction. I have tried to get them since, but they won’t stop here. I favour 
the exclusion of Chinese and Japanese. I favour the immigration of white men. Men 
employed by the company are free to state their opinions. This is a pretty difticult 
division to work on account of the snow-slides. Hungarians and Italians’are not in 
favour with the British labourer here. They come here and earn money and send it 
home, instead of spending it in the country, that is about the only reason. Not more 
than one in one hundred of the Italians that come here to work on the railway take out 
citizen papers. The Japanese draw their money the same as any other man, indivi- 
dually ; they all do but the Chinese, and they are paid in Vancouver to the Chinese 
company. ‘The company furnish them with provisions, and the amount is deducted 
from their wages. 


SUMMARY, 


There are 4,693 men employed on the Pacific division of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way, of whom only 99 are Chinese, 70 Japanese, and 4,524 whites, including 341 inland 
steamer employees. The superintendent of this division stated that the Chinese have 
been gradually eliminated. It will thus be seen that on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the Chinese represent only about two per cent of the total number of men employed. 

From 150 to 200 white men are.employed on the Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railway, 
and from 40 to 60 Chinese. The general manager of this road stated that there was no 
scarcity of Chinese. 

Your Commissioners think it clear that having regard to the small number of 
Chinese employed on the railways, it cannot be said that they are to any considerable 
extent dependent upon this class of labour for their successful operation, but in any case 
the supply is ample. 
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IX.—THE CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


J. H. Watson, boiler-maker by trade, now customs officer at Vancouver, stated that 
he had worked on the steamships, and spoke from personal knowledge. He said: Tf 
is not only in Canada that we have to compete. We have a line of steamers here draw- 
ing a large subsidy trom the Dominion Government, which gets all the repairs done in 
Hong Kong, and ‘these boats bring this Mongolian labour into British Columbia to 
compete against white workers here. Tf they got the repairs done here it would mean — 
an increase of one hundred mechanics at least in this city. It would mean twelve more 
men of my own trade at S3 a day— $864 per month. 


18 mechanics at $3 a ays sens. cde ental vinwan $1,296 per month. - 

6 shipwrights at $4 a day cca igt sane edhe, 576 " 

6 caulkers at $4 a day: Bi aie cei est, armel DIAM, 576 " 

2 coppersmiths at 84a anvil Seach. test ieabele 192 " 

6 blacksmiths at $3 a ayn siete Stedlies T Aude apse 432 " 

25 painters at $3 a ANS. Vac eatleet’ anesdaesl ears 1,800 

#9 miggers and specialists.............. soe, 0s, 1,800 " 
37,536 " 


This does not include Chinese firemen or coal passers, mess boys and greasers. Add 
all these and it would mean from $11,000 to $1 2,000 a month, which is now spent in 
Hong Kong. I worked on the boat and know it. I have seen as many as five or six 
hundred Chinese employed. A boilermaker in Hong Kong gets 50 cents a day. One 
white man would do the work of three or four of these Chinamen. The Australian 
boats employ nothing but white help. It is done at Sydney. They look out to carry 
their work to their own port. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway engage their men by contractors, as they do here, 
and he rakes so much off. The Australians get their repairs in their own port. The 
Americans get their repairs there (Hong Kong), but they have no subsidy. 

Jin Kanga said: T worked on the Empress of China. TI joined in 1894, Just one 
Japanese besides me on the ship. Chinese do the bedroom work and the saloon work. 
There is one white cook and one Chinese cook, 

Richard Marpole, general superintendent of the Pacific Division of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, stated that he could give no information relating to the steamship 
company. 


Q. Can you speak of the extent of the trade that exists at present in Canada and 
China and Japan?—A. N 0, I can not. 

Q. Can you speak of its possibilities 7A. The possibilities are immense. Take 
our steamer service and to-day we have two extra steamers in commission. The trade 
is so increasing that it will necessitate an increase of the number of our ships, which I 
hope to see shortly. The fact that Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, is going to put on 
much larger steamers as freight carriers is an answer to that question. 

Q. Is the traffic reciprocal !—A. I think so to a great extent. Iam taking it as a 
whole, Japanese and Chinese. I have no means of Separating it. 

Q. Would you care to say whether you think a restriction of the immigration of 
Chinese and J apanese to our shores would interfere with the traffic to China and 
Japan ?—A,. W ell, I would fancy it would, That is my Own opinion, not an official one. 

The above evidence Of Jo HY a Wateon having been submitted to the Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Company, they furnished the following statements under oath :— 
al superintendent of the steamships 
he number of Chinese employed 


; n Vancouver and Hong Kong, 
namely, the Limpress of India, the Em press of Japan, the Empress of China, Tartar and ° 
the Athenian, is about the number of 570, That I de not know how many Chinese are 
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employed on repairs to the said fleet in Hong Kong, or the wages paid per day for the 
different classes of mechanics, or the total per year, because the Chinese employed there 
on repairs to the company’s fleet are not employed by the company, the said repairs 
being done for the company by the Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Company, and 
other contractors. 

The Chinese servants are employed by the company on the said fleet, because 
reliable, experienced and qualified Europeans could not be kept available in sutlicient 
number for a first-class passenger service ; and furthermore, ten years’ experience has 
shown that the Chinaman is the very best ship servant in the world. 

The Chinese firemen and trimmers are employed. by the .company on said fleet, 
because first, steady experienced and reliable European firemen and trimmers could not 
be kept available in sufficient number; and second, if they were available they could 
not stand the high temperature in which our men have to work on the China and Japan 
coast, in the stoke holes and engine room. : 

Robert Kerr, of the city of Montreal, Passenger Traffic Manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway Company, states : 

1. That I have caused an examination to be made of copies of the manifests of the 
Company’s steamers running between Vancouver and Chinese and J apanese ports since 
the year 1891] (inclusive) to September 30, 1901, to ascertain the number of Chinese 
and Japanese emigrants landed in British Columbia by the Company’s steamers in each 
year during that period and find as follows : 

2. That during the year 1891, the year 1892 from J anuary 1 to April 19 and the 
years 1895, 1896 and 1897, no separate record was kept of those Chinese landed in 
British Columbia by the Company’s steamers who had previously lived in Canada and 
were then returning to Canada : 4 

3. That during the respective periods mentioned in paragraph two there were landed 
in British Columbia, the following number of Chinese : 


OU Uetmens segmeneleueed , he MERA D) MES AES See) eae a a 2,232 
LODZ MLO UA TIL M O)Y week Onan, four tm oat daat cede 1,150 
| Neti ts tee spam D letvegt rallies icclanerty Bi: sel Sh MNS SSO BT Seay eee LG 1,603 
LACIE IR oR A Nall ae aul iecledh Radda dhl munp hae Lom iegh 1,854 
DOM! Peco! Le Ble fe Psi 87k ntact baie ae Le ee 1,798 

TORR) ere CAT TAPS iets as Cee hese 


4. That during the following periods, namely, the year 1892, from April 20 to De- 
cember 31, the years,.1893, 1894, 1898, 1899, 1900 and the year 1901 from January 1, 
to September 30, there were landed in British Columbia by the Company’s steamers the 
_ following numbers of Chinese, who, on being landed, paid the duty or tax imposed by 
Statute and also those who were returning to Canada and had the statutory certificate - 
for that purpose, that is to say :—- 


Paid tax. Held certificate. 


PeI2eA pie 0 to Decl 31 y:dis aw. wee: fe Me leie 961 1,036 
ESO ene Ee ee Pe 1,366 135 
Lee Mes Se ec se eee 1,086 = 197 
UO So A RAS a ark a Ge SLA RO ee ARR See 1,705 546 
POOR. MORE GI. Th EAE. ate Oi eet Ele” 1,583 fa 
LOCUS eee er, See cae ste Cotte ce te le eee 1,600 635 
DIEU CE DOr ae ee ee ees ee 1,113 512 
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5. That the rate per capita from Hong Kong or Shanghai to Vancouver or Vic- 
toria, has been, since 1891, as follows: 


LOO Lica lead DON conlvose JOO a eptian BIOS $ 60 
1892 bond TO heh jad ets, ee Ge eqn, aaa Sas 65 
1392-Apl. 20, to Dec. 31... 5 < y ©. Seen alles Aang 75 
1 Ol canes ric Tied ass Fh cnnnlece acteecaeh Soitigl net ter: RR 90 
AGE Wd OD To. see cthea sd. Leeds cameos. eeaoneae. ABBE 105 
LESS berks atelier eke eliueey aid, GL. SARS a 110 


6. That no record was kept of the J apanese landed in British Columbia by the 
Company’s steamships prior to the month of May, 1893. Since May, 1893 there have 
been landed in British Columbia by the Company the following numbers of J apanese :— 


1808 May tomDed 25. 7isiT, Sestiqalt' lo-giy salt tole 294 
HAO eet e. Gk. dae: > , | ee 382 
USL Sy Shi irk ot Soe IRON rae Sam 225 
poe © aaeuiias aus: «Si: Sitraecad an on Ae 298 
WEP seipcind- ash ve. oblolshy } shltall ar bobenb atglelieien an 7 
TB OG. nets or a, AO od bl Doe boreal 819 
Boe 8 ie ee . wesy AY NET Seen ae ee 1,084 
Hee aiaiiccceg sacuacineiae mae he eee 214 
ASS 35 2 a a MRR NE 22 

Tob aL uote, Sums aly safieee ee ale 3,349 


: > . r - . . 
i. That the rate per capita from Yokohama to Vancouver or Victoria since. 18 


has been as follows : the year 1893, $45; since 1893, $50. 


8. Since 1891 the Company has taken out of Canada by ships leaving Vancouver 


the following numbers of Chinese and Japanese : 


Chinese. 

De Leetec is fe, sit os eh ee ee 605 
Lg eS ea oe ian aT 579 
BED De Wehiinnd Act Your seltahah elon ge MN cee 658 
LO are ES? -awsee weld celsenense als Ryo ars ah od 534 
BOOST POG Ais tare OOO ML SH 715 
yma ic Be raeat aparece peti Mold ge et: Pie 637 
UBER obey Brie ASNT OR ea ine Aili ips: 755 
1S9S wane, 5 PaO Ble inlet alla curs $i ta cee aiaie gal, 891 
LO OOP NS clei tacw Clout Mie eetethte Te ae CR eres he 1,200 
anche Ras wi Re ene 1,027 
MME Bg T Scar vas a oe ea 505 

fOtal oe ewer cs hf, 8,166 


Japanese. 


42 
53 
156 
74 
Vek) 
99 
150 
135 
123 


——___. 


949 


93 


r va 
9. That the rate from V ancouver to Hong Kong or Shanghai has been $51 since 


1891 and from Vancouver to Yokohama has been since 1893 Sol. 


Mr. Piers, the general superintendent, states in reference to the Chinese poll tax ; 


nTG eee ets, « 5 ? es 
This tax is collected from the Chinese at Hong Kong when 


they are purchasing their 


tickets, and we pay over the amount to the Customs Department at Vancouver on ar- 
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The following letter was received by the Commission from the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Comes 


January 17, 1902. 
D. J. Munn, Esq., 
Queen’s Hotel, Toronto. 


Without discussing the Chinese question in the abstract, I think it proper to sub- 
mit for the consideration of your Commission, some facts to show the bearing that 
legislation against the admission of Chinese to our country may have on this company’s 
business. p 

We are, as you know, operating a steamship line on the Pacific Ocean, consisting 
of the three Bmpresses and the Tartar and Athenian, all of which are engaged in 
the Chinese and Japanese trade. The advantage to the ports of Victoria and Vancouver 
of this steamship line will not, T think, be questioned by anybody, and as the larger 
part of the passenger and freight business, to and from the steamers, passes through the 
whole length of Canada, involving the expenditure within the country of a considerable 
amount for the labour, fuel, &c., required for the movement of trains, every portion of 
Canada is interested to a greater or less extent, 

During the year just closed our steamers brought from China 4,107 Chinese pas- 
sengers, and took to China 3,069, our total earnings from this source being $537,000. 
‘Of these Chinese passengers 3,338 were Chinese coming to or going from Canada. 

During the same year we brought 32 Japanese to Canada and took out 296. 

Our pay roll for oriental labour, on and in connection with the steamships, amounts 
to about 350,000 per annum, and, on the railway, to about $26,000 per annuin, a total of 
about $76,000 a year, or one-seventh of the amount that we receive for the carriage ot 
Chinese on our steamships. As our total pay-roll amounts to about 814,000,000 per 
annum, you will observe that the percentage paid for oriental labour is scarcely worthy 
of notice. 

In addition to the Chinese passenger business, we carried to China, last year, about 
1,200 tons of cotton sheetings, salmon, condensed milk, lumber products, and other 
articles of freight, constituting Canadian exports, and, in future, when refineries are 
established in the west, we expect to find a market in China and Japan for a consider- 
able quantity of lead from the mines of British Columbia. 

Li is possible, of course, that the Chinese would not resent unfriendly legislation, 
and that the exports from Canada to that country might not be interfered with, but, 
even if this were the case, legislation by Canada that would deprive us of the revenue 
resulting from the carriage of Chinamen back and forth between this country and their 
own would so seriously affect the revenue of our Pacific steamships that we could not 
afford to keep them running. : 

With the advantages enjoyed by the port of San Francisco, it was no easy matter 
to establish strong competitive ports on the Pacific coast in British Columbia, and it 
would be a most unfortunate thing if any legislation were passed in Canada calculated 
to give these ports a serious set back. 

As the largest employer of labour in Canada, this company asserts most positively, 
that there is nothing in existing conditions calling for such unreasonable legislation 
against the Chinese as is demanded in some quarters, and that there js nothing on the 
horizon to indicate that these conditions are likely to be changed in the near future by 
reason of the undue importation of Chinese labour. 

T. G. SHAUGHNESSY, 
President. 


SUMMARY, 


There are employed upon the steamships of the Canadian Pacific Railway running 
between Vancouver and Hong Kong 570 Chinese. 

There are also employed upon the said steamships in making repairs at Hong Kone 
large numbers of Chinese, amounting, it is said, to between five and six hundred. The 
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repairs are done through a company at Hong Kong who employ Chinese labour. Tf 
these repairs were done in Vancouver it would require at least one hundred mechanics 
and an expenditure of about $90,000 a year, exclusive of firemen, coal passers, mess boys 
and greasers, which, if added, would amount to from $11,000 to $12,000 a month. 

The Australian steamships, according to the evidence, employ exclusively white 
labour. 

The reasons giving for the employment of Chinese on the fleet are: First, because 
reliable, experienced and qualified Europeans could not be kept available in sufficient 
numbers, and second, that the Chinaman is the very best ship servant in the world. 

‘The Chinese firemen and trimmers are employed on the fleet because steady, ex- 
perienced and reliable European firemen and trimmers could not be kept available in 
sufficient numbers, and if they were available they could not stand the high tempera- 
ture in which the men have to work on the Chinese and Japanese coasts in the stoke 
holes and engine room. 

The company’s steamers have brought 21,820 Chinese to British Columbia since 
1891 to September 30, 1901. (This number does not include those brought by other 
steamships.) Of this number about 6,227 held certificates, leaving 15,593 as new ar- 
rivals by the company’s steamers, or az average of about 1,500 a year. 

The fare from Shanghai to Vancouver or Victoria has increased from $60 in 1891 
to $110 in 1898, at which it still remains. The return fare from Vancouver to Hong 
Kong or Shanghai has been $51 since 1891. Eight thousand one hundred and sixty-six 
Chinese have left Canada for China by the company’s ships since 1891. 

The employment of Chinese u pon the steamships of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and for their repairs dt Hong Kong raises a question of great interest. The steamship 
line, as a part of the Canadian Pacific Railway, is national in its importance. It is but 
reasonable that the mechanies and people of British Columbia should desire as far as 


possible to reap a portion of the benefits which ought naturally to flow from this enter- 
prise. 


X.—RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


Chinese are not employed in railway construction at the present time, and have 
not been, with some few unimportant exceptions, since the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Railway charters granted by the Legislature of British Columbia in recent years 
prohibit the employment of Chinese and Japanese in their construction or operation, a 
number of Acts containing a clause attaching a penalty of $5 a day for each and every 


Chinese or Japanese person employed in the construction or operation of the under-— 


taking authorized by the Acts. Contractors much prefer white labour for railway con- 
‘struction. 

Richard Marpole, general superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, says : 

Q. You have done a great deal of construction work in the Upper Country ?—A. 
Yes, that is where we employ white labour to-day, 

Q. In the construction of the Colunbia and Western 1—_A. The work on that is 
all done by white labour at high rates. 

We are trying to get labour in the east for the extraordinary construction work 
that we are about entering upon, for which 3500,000 has been set apart. 

James Wilson, Victoria, says: Two years ago | was up in the Kootenay country 
and had a sub-contract, and I never employed a Chinaman if I could get a white man. 
We had to send to Chicago, New York, St. Paul and other places to get men, and some 
of the agencies sent out men here who had never seen a pick and shovel. I could not 
get white men at that time in the Kootenays and I had to send east for white men. 
The riff raff of the American cities were sent to us. They were of no use. I would rather 
have the Chinese. When they got their first pay they would go on the spree and slip 
away rather than work. That was on the Robson and Grand Forks Railway. I did 
not engage Chinese then. J got Italians and some common men I had before. I could 
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not see any difference between the Italians and the Chinese. Many of them went out 
of the country. : 

G. A. Carlson, Mayor of Kaslo, said: I am a railroad contractor, resided here six 
years. I have a contract for the Lardo extension. W e work 150 men now. I will 
employ about 1,000. I don’t intend to employ Chinese or Japanese. I have never done SO. 

Quite a number of men who work on railroads settle down here. I know 75 or 80 
who came in on the construction work of the Slocan Kaslo R.R. did so. Last year we 
paid $2.50 a day. This year I don’t intend to pay more than $2a day. That is good 
standard wages for railroad work. Board is $5.25 a week. Italians do that class of 
work. Others take contracts and clear ®¢5 or $100 a month, or more. White cooks’ 
pay is 875 a month, helpers $40, $50, and may be $60 a month. Provisions here are 
very high. Boarding men in camps cost 60 or 65 cents a day per man on an average. 
we work ten hours a day on railroad work. 

I would favour restriction. I don’t think the railroad labourers want Chinese or 
Japanese here. I can’t bring alien labour here. I don’t care much about it. I expect 

_to employ my men in six weeks. At present I can get six or seven hundred unemployed 
men from the boundary country. They will work for me at $2 a day. I had experi- 
ence as a contractor before I came here, in Minnesota, Virginia, Illinois, Montana and 
Washington. ; 

H. S. Rowe, Mayor of Portland, in answer to Chairman Clute, gave the following 
information : . 

It will afford me great pleasure to give you all the assistance I can, I will endeavour 
in a few words to give you what information T have. Prior to the time the Exclusion 
Law was enacted, the condition of the country here was very different from what it is 
now, communication with the east was slow, and transportation was high; there were 
no lines of railway across the continent ; here were an isolated community depending 
altogether on transportation by sea, which was long and costly ; we had no communica- 
tion with the Eastern States of our country, or with your country, except by water. 
The only place we had to draw labour from was from China ; it was almost impossible 
to secure white labour at any price. But since that time we have had three or four 
railways built across the continent ; if we had had to depend altogether on white labour, 
none of the large railways could have been built at the time they were stretched across 
the continent ; we would have to wait for years for railway transportation facilities. T 
was superintendent of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Co. While that railway 
was being constructed it was almost impossible to get labour ; we had to depend almost 
altogether on Chinese labour for the construction of that railway, and for the construc- 
tion of the western part of the Northern Pacific ; but that was long before the passing 
of the Exclusion Act; it was some years before that. 

Q. About 1886 there first came up an agitation about restriction?—A. Yes, per- 
haps a little before 1886 there was an agitation for restriction ; some of the railways had 
been completed then ; the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific had been completed, 
and we could readily get people in from the east. We were constructing in two parts ; 
one part was to make connection with the Union Pacific, and another part was to make 
connection with the Northern Pacific. At one time we had about 25,000 Chinese em- 

ployed on construction work ; we had two contracts, and between those contracts, as I 
say, we had about 25,000 Chinese employed on construction work ; I do not suppose we 
had 1,000 white men employed on our contracts. Such was the state of the labour 
market here that we were glad to get what labour we could in order to fulfil our 
contracts ; but fortunately those conditions have passed away ; we have four railways 
running in here now, and we are well able to do without either Chinese or Japanese 

abour. This is a white man’s country, and we want to keep it a white man’s country. 
: 


XI.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The British Columbia Electric Railway Company own and operate the electric rail- 
ways in Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, and between Vancouver and New 
Westminster, and employ 380 men, all of whom are whites. 
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Johannus Buntzen, the general manager, says: We employ in Vancouver from 
170 to 180 men ; in New Westminster from 60 to 70, and in Victoria about 140 ; that 
would make a total of 370 or 380 men. It varies when there is construction going on. 
We have never employed Chinese or Japanese. There is no agreement to that effect. 
I prefer white men. In the position we are, we could hardly employ any other labour 
but whites. We are entirely dependent on local trade and the patronage and sympathy 
of the white people. We have no business outside of the cities, and I do not consider 
it would be proper to employ any but white labour in our business. I éannot say we 
find any diticulty in getting men. I have always found plenty of men at the wages we 
pay. have never had any difficulty in getting a supply. At times we require from 
one hundred to two hundred extra. 


XAII.—FREIGHTING. 


Ashcroft, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, is the departure point for Cariboo. 
All supplies have to be freighted in a distance of nearly three hundred miles. The 
town of Ashcroft contains a population of about four hundred, of whom seventy-five are 
Chinese. There-are a great many Chinese firms in Cariboo, and the Chinese freight 
almost exclusively for them. 

Dennis Murphy, of Ashcroft, M.L.A., says: One of the chief industries of Ashcroft 
is teaming. Of late years that has been encroached upon by Chinese. Last summer 
three or four horses belonging to Chinese were shot. Since the Union of Teamsters was 
formed it has checked the number of Chinese, and the feeling is not as bitter as for- 
merly: This teaming is into the Cariboo country. The feeling may be as keen, but there 
is no animosity as before. The Chinese are not good teamsters, but about one-sixth of 
the teams on the road are Chinese teams. There are a great many Chinese firms in 
Cariboo and the Chinese teamsters haul almost exclusively for them. Before the Union 
was formed freight was ruinously low. The Chinese run only in the summer, and did 
not feed their horses. They let them feed out and then in winter they would turn them 
out. There used to be one hundred teams, There are now sixty or seventy-five. There 
is no large freighting outfit. Each owns his own outfit. 

Senator Reid says: A great deal of freighting is done from Asheroft by white 
freighters and some Chinese as well. Last year there was about ten per cent of Chinese 
freighters. There was some difficulty. The trouble was there were too many freighters. 
The whites, it is said, frightened off the Chinese freighters. Horses were shot; I cannot 
say that the white freighters shot them. 

I think the trouble came up in this way: they have whatis called a Teamsters’ 
Union up there, and one of their rules is that teamsters must load in turn. The Chinese 
took their freight for Chinese merchants, whether it was their turn or not, and this ° 
caused trouble. The proportion of Chinese in this business ten years ago was less ; the 
Chinese then had only one bull team on the road. 


CHAPTER XX.—1. UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


Jn this chapter reference is had to that large class of labour, skilled and unskilled, 
men, women and children, who on coming to the country, or being already here, seek 
employment, and find the usual opportunities of securing employment, in the lower 
grades of labour, already to a very large extent absorbed by Chinese and Japanese. It 
often happens that skilled labourers coming to the country find no opening, and are 
willing to avail themselves of any position until an opportunity opens in their own 
particular trade or calling. These, together with that large class who have no particular 
trade, are debarred from nearly every leading industry in the province, unless they are 
willing to compete at wages at which the Chinese and J apanese are employed, and very 
often even then they find that the work is done under contract through a Chinese boss 
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who will not employ white labour ; or the employer, recognizing the fact that a white 
man will take the earliest opportunity of bettering his position by leaving 
ment where only the Chinese wage is paid, declines to give him employment. 

How far all avenues of unskilled labour are filled by Chinese may be judged from 
the following :— 

; In Victoria there are 638 Chinese labourers employed and 173 unemployed ; this 
includes all miscellaneous labourers, but does not include cannerymen, mill hands, 
domestic servants or market gardeners. In the same class in Vancouver there 
to be 219 employed and 96 unemployed. In New Westminster 
labourers of the same class. 

John W. Hay, who has charge of the Salvation Army Shelter in Vancouver says : 
During the year 1900, 800 men sought temporary employment at the shelter, and 400 
outside ; part of the 400 may be included in the 800, the majority of the number being 
different individuals, say 600. These were all white men. They said they failed to find 
employment elsewhere. Since J anuary, 1901, until May, over 200 have sought 
employment, from 40 to 60 a month ; 40 out of the 60 would be different individuals. 
The majority of them, I think, were respectable men, mechanics and miners, but the 
majority labouvers. They had sought work and had not found it. Some of them walked 
till their feet were sore. They complain of Mongolian labour. They complain that 
the orientals that are employed in different mills prevent their getting employment. 
Not being able to get work, they packed wood for us. There was quite a good deal of 
poverty and distress last winter. I think this province finer than Ontario, and if the 
white men had a chance they would come here, <A case to-day occurred where a man 
cautioned his friend not to come. I would not like to see my people come here without 
they had a substantial place. I don’t think there should be any difficulty in getting 
white labour. 

Robert Pledger, Vancouver, says: I am a British navy pensioner. Have lived in 
Vancouver fourteen years. For several years past I have been doing odd jobs about 
the city. I formerly, for seven years and a-half, worked as a messenger for the Bank 
of Montreal, but I accidentally broke my foot and had to leave. In cutting wood the 
Chinese are severe competitors. They do most of that in town. I am the only white 
man cutting cordwood around Mount Pleasant, and if I did not have my naval pension I 
could not live on what I make out of cutting wood. There are quite a few people here 
who have difficulty in getting work. I think the Chinese and Japanese are getting 
thicker than ever. They are spreading all over. Wherever you go on Mount Pleasant 
you meet a Chinaman with a big saw. A white man cannot make a living there. If 
you go and ask for a Job they will tell you the Chinamen will do it for ten cents less. T 
do not like this: still the Chinamen are here and they have to live. The shack I live 
in I consider small enough, but six Chinamen would live there, and that makes all the 
difference. 

J think it is the duty of a country to protect its own people, because ifa war was to 
start up John Chinaman would pick up his blanket and get away, and then the mill 
owners and others would have to depend on the white man to whom they refused to give 
work to defend their property. 

I spent the best years of my life in the service of my country. J was engaged in 
the operations in Japan in 1864, in the last engagement at N agasaka the same year. J 
never thought then that the Japanese would compete with me here when T was trying 
to make an honest living in my old age. I would not advise any of my old ship mates 
to come here. I would not stay myself unless I was forced to. 

Frank Saxby, of Victoria, who said that he had applied for work at the sawmills 
and copper mine, at Chemainus, where Chinese and Japanese were employed, and could 
not get it, says: I know there were other workmen in the city looking for work besides 
myself. I have met a large number during the winter. I have met from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty. These came under my personal observation. If there had 
been a number of them together at any one time they might have got work by contract, 
and aman is not a capitalist or he would not be going around looking for work, and he 
needs work, or he would not look for it. There is no work to be had, unless you are a 


an employ- 


are said 
there are over a hundred 
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coal miner and speak a foreign tongue, because it is given up to the Chinese, and if a 
white man invades the territory they strike ; that is the way they do in the work on the 
docks ; if a white man goes to work in coaling a ship they strike. Mr. Dunsmuir has 
promised to give the white men the work when there are enough white men to go 
there and doallthe work. The Chinese will not work with a white man, therefore they 
have got the work. I have been all over the country and I find the Chinese every where, 
I do not know of one town I have not been in. I have been in every state on the Pacifie 
Coast. My birthplace is Canada, but I have spent a good many years in the United 
States. 

Joseph Harwood, Vernon, says: I have resided here eight years ; for three or 
four years [ worked on the farms and around town and now I am in the transfer busi- 
ness for myself. J have earned my living ever since I have been here by labour each 
year. J remember one harvest three years ago that white men were not obtainable, but 
for all other years there were more men than were required. The French brothers last 
year employed as many as eight Chinese on their farm. They took the place of white 
men ; white men previously did the work. 

The way it is is this, that a workingman raising a family cannot live here if he has 
to compete with the Chinese. I have got four boys and I have got a little home here. 
Jt has been hard work to keep the little home and family together. On several small 
holdings in the neighbourhood of the town there are four or five men with their families 
and they have to work outside to enable them to exist at all, and they can get little 
work because of the Chinese and Japanese monopolizing that. In the town here of 700 
people there are about 70 Chinese who do work about the houses and gardens and doa 
lot of work that ought to be given to white men. The Chinese get all the light work 
around town. The Chinese have no families ; they have no one else but themselves to 
support, and they come into direct competition with white people who have families. If 
those Chinese are going to continue to come in here, the whites will have to leave the 
place. The whites are going out wherever they get a chance, when they can get some- 
thing to do elsewhere. There is no industry here and white people have to depend on 
work from the farms, and if that is monopolized by the Chinese what are white people 
going todo? They will simply have to leave the country because they cannot make a 
living for their families. I should think there are five or six hundred farm labourers in 
this valley (Okanagon). The seventy or eighty Chinese here now do interfere with the 
Jabour market and with this district as a whole. Tf white men with their families were 
here on small holdings it would be better for the country and bring a larger area of 
land under cultivation and benefit all round. White men come here and find there is. 
nothing to do and go away. Ina good harvest year there are plenty of white men to be 
had for the harvest, but as soon as the harvest is over they go out, because there is 
nothing for them. 

The wood cutting here is done by the Chinese. I have cut wood, but I have had 
to do it at the same price as the Chinamen, and if I had not something else to do besides 
that I could not support my family. One dollar a day and board is as much as a farmer 
here can pay to make farming a paying institution. T could not live on less. It takes 
about 65 cents a day for a family to live here. 

Three years ago the crops would have been saved without the Chinamen, only it 
would have taken a little longer. They did not get in all their crops in time because 
the white men would not come in when the Chinese were here. 

if there were no Chinese or Japanese here we would have lots of white people. In 
the course of my business I have had a great deal to do with the moving of household 
goods of people to the station, and itis a shame to see white people being driven out of 
the country by Chinese and J apanese. ‘Chey move away because they cannot get work 
in the winter. The Chinese are monopolizing all the wood-cutting, and white men can- 
not make enough to support their families, There are many such cases. It makes my 
heart sore to see white people moving away. The men who come here are sober and 
industrious. There have been only two cases in three months where men have been 
charged with being the worse of liquor, not ten cases in a year. ‘The white men who 
come here are sober and industrious. There are about twenty idle men in town at pre- 
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sent. The Chinese come in here in bunches, at times there may be a hundred of them 
in town for a few days, but generally there are from seventy to eighty of them here all 
the time. 

Q. Do you favour restriction or exclusion of Chinese ?—A. Yes, sir. I think we 
ought to apply the remedy as our friends in Australia have applied it, by a high poll 
tax, and keep the Chinese and Japanese out altogether. They are a very undesirable 
class to have in our community ; they will not make homes here ; they will remain 
Chinese as long as they are here. I have never seen a case where a Chinaman has made 
a home such as a white man would make here, building up a home the same as the com- 
mon labourer would. I am an Englishman from Herefordshire. 

John 8. Annett, of HKsquimalt, said: I am a cooper by trade, at present foreman at 
the lime kilns. The employees are mostly Chinese. There is not much demand for 
work because of Chinese competition all around. If I lost my place down here I do not 
know where I would get another place. I have had opportunities of observing what the 
effect of the presence of the Chinese is upon the country here. I may say that I came 
here in 1891 on a special excursion. There were fifty people in the car ; of those fifty I 
am certain that not over twelve remain in the country now. I know of fourteen who 
came from Newfoundland with the intention of settling here, and within two years every 
one of them had gone back. A great many of those who came here on the same excur- 
sion with me were mechanics, that were willing to work at anything and become settlers 
here, but found that everything was filled up by Chinese, and there was no place for 
white mechanics here to make a living. Fifty settlers came in the car ; I cannot find traces 
of more than three or four in the province now. TI am certain not more than twelve out 
of fifty can be found in the province here now. 

Q. Why did they leave?—A. Because they found they could not get work at their 
trades in the Province. Places were all filled by Chinese. That was the reason given 
me by those with whom I came in touch after we had been here a little while. While I 
resided at Millstream, eight years ago, there were four white men left there. They 
went back east for the same reason. These all came within my own knowledge. The 
four who left Millstream did not come at the same time as T did. They left because there 
was no opportunity for making a living here. The competition with the Chinese was 
too keen. Of course it has to be taken into consideration that when they left, business 
was a little dull here. They dropped off between 1892 and 1894, and I may say that I 
know of one, an extra good workman, who was capable of drawing plans and overseeing 
work, he had been employed overseeing the work on a building costing $30,000 in St. 
Johns, New Brunswick ; he came out here with the idea of bettering himself, and he 
got thoroughly discouraged and had to go to the other side to make a living. Two 
others went at the same time with him. Another one of the little company was a first- 
class mill man; another was an architect, 

Arthur Samuel Emory, Victoria, carpenter and joiner, president of trades and 
labour council, said: Chinese havé driven white labouring men out of a great many 
employments. They have been a great detriment to the province in that respect. The 
Chinese have regular steady employment in the lumber mills and brick yards, while un- 
skilled white labourers cannot obtain steady work in Victoria. White men and their 
families have been driven to leave Victoria and seek employment elsewhere. The 
Chinese are no good to the country as citizens, and they have driven many good citizens 
out of the province. ; 

Q. Would that apply to the Japanese as well as the Chinese what you have said ? 
—A. Yes, I think it applies with equal force to J apanese. ‘They also have driven un- 
skilled workmen out of the country, and some unskilled workmen into some of the 
rough work in the trades, so that even good tradesmen are walking around without be- 
ing able to get employment. The efiect of the Chinamen taking the places of unskilled 
white labourers has been to drive out skilled labour. Ordinary workmen cannot get 
work to do because the Chinese have monopolized all the labour that is done. Skilled 
mechanics cannot get steady employment. ‘The Chinese by their competition have re- 
duced the wages in some of the trades, and the J apanese have had the same effect. 
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In our trades and labour council there are twelve or fourteen trades represented. 
One of the regulations is against oriental labour. If we were properly organized 
Chinese would not be here at all. If Chinese and J apanese were working at the same 
rate of wages as whites, the organizations would not interfere with them at all. 

Henry Atkinson, landscape and market gardener, Victoria, said : Ihave known a 
great many white people who have come here and gone away again because of the 
Chinese. 

Q. Do you know that of your own personal knowledge —A. Yes, I know of 
many having gone away after coming here and finding the Chinese competition here. 

Q. Where did they got—A. All over the world, anywhere they could go to escape 
Chinese competition, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Q. Explain that if you can, the wages here are high ?—A. The wages are good, 
but there is not sutficient regular work for good men to come here, because the Chinese 
have monopolized regular work. 

William Stocker, president of the Nanaimo miners and mine labourers’ protective 
association, said: The presence of the Chinese here has a very injurious effect upon white 
labour. Thelabouringman would be to-dayinamuch better position than heis ifthe Chinese 
were not here. He would be able to make more money and spent more in the purchase 
of supplies. I consider the more money Iam able to make the better member of the 
community I will be, able to do better by my family in the way of giving my little girl 
education, and in affording my wife mere of the luxuries ; all round, living better and 
spending more money in the community, yet still saving and making a little home for 
myself, and settling down as a good citizen of the country. : 

Lionel Terry, Alexandra, said: The presence of Chinese here has a tendency to keep 
whites out of the country. ‘Two or three of my acquaintances have come out with the 
intention of taking farras in the country, and as soon as they found Chinese here they 
went off ; they did not like Chinese ; they preferred to quit British Columbia because of 
the Chinese. These were British subjects. 

Alfred John Curle, Secretary of the Nelson Trades and Labour Council, with which 
fourteen Unions are affiliated, said: Our membership is about a thousand. The Labour- 
ers’ Union of this city includes that class of labour that clears land, but there is not 
much of it todo. The wages for that kind of work would be $2.50 for nine hours. 
We make every effort to get men to stand by the scale of wages fixed for the different 
trades. When I mentioned clearing land, that refers to clearing lots in the city. A 
man would clear for gardening or buildi ng purposes, and he would ask the Union rate 
of wages. White labourers do most of that work, but they are not engaged in market 
gardening, as the Chinese have a monopoly of that here. The cost of board here is from 
35 to $7 a week. Many men live by themselves, called batching. The cost to them 
depends largely on a man’s tastes and requirements. It will cost some men $2.50 a 
week and others $5 a week. A man does his own cooking and very often his own wash- 
ing and tailoring here. Most of the bachelors have got little shacks of their own. 

Frank E. Woodside, secretary of the Rossland Miners’ Union, said: Through the 
Trades Council we have ascertained the number of Chinese in town. On Noveinber 
21, 1900, there were 403 Chinamen in town, of those there were employed in 
laundries 116, in gardening 50, as woodmen 76, in the grocery business 39, hotels and 
restaurants 25, gambling 30, keepers of lodging houses 5, as domestic servants 62. The 
Union gave an expression of opinion upon the question of Chinese immigration in the 
form of a resolution that I have here, passed on February 6, 1901. It was earried 
unanimously at the meeting. I think the immigration of Chinese and J apanese 
into this province should be stopped, for the reason that they are either directly or in- 
directly in competition with the white people in this country throughout the mining 
camps in this province. As a rule there is a surplus of white labour here. The fact is, 
the Chinese and Japanese have the preference as domestics and cooks here, and would 
have the preference in other things but for the Unions ; but for the Unions there would 
be more white labour idle than there is at the present time. No Chinese are employed 
working underground here. There is every Class of people employed as muckers, except 
Chinese and Japanese. The majority of them within the last year, since April, 1900, 
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have been Italians. A great many Italians have come in here within six months past, 
and they claim they have been replaced on the railway by Japanese; driven from the 
railway they came to this town and go into work in the mines as miners and shovellers ; 
shovellers get $2.50 a day ; at timber and machine work they get $3.50 aday. The 
common labourers around the mine on the surface get $2.50 4 day. I consider that 
Chinese and Japanese labour employed on the railways indirectly affects the muckers in 
the mine. Those men come in here and are employed as muckers, and finally they work 
themselves into being miners, and work themselves into competition with the machine 
men and timber men and replace them. They affect the surface men along the same 
line ; they affect the ore-sorters as they affect; everyone earning a livelihood in the mine, 

I do not know that any other class of men coming in would affect the miners. It. 
is the immigration of Chinese and Japanese that is causing us all this trouble. For- 
eigners coming here cause us a great deal of trouble. I eall foreign labour European 
labour, oriental labour. There has been no effort made to prevent them coming in as 
free men, but when they come under contract there has been an effort made to prevent 
that ; otherwise there has never been any protest at all. 

John Valentine Cook, tallyman, lumber rater and inspector, of Vancouver, until 
recently employed at the Hastings Mill, said: In my opinion the employment of so 
many Mongolians tends to prevent eastern labour of that class coming here. They will 
not come and compete with that class of labour. My advice to those in the east is to 
stop where they are, as long as there are so many Chinese and Japanese in the country. 
I have written to twelve at least in the last two years, and have asked them to tell their 
friends not to come here because of the Chinese and Japanese being here. . 

Samuel L. Reid, clothier, &e., Victoria, said: Their presence (the Chinese and 
Japanese) has the eftect of creating an unfair competition with white men; it has had 
the effect of driving a great many white men out of the country. White men, if they 
come here with their families, struggle along for a few months, then they have to leave 
town again. I have known of many cases of the kind. I myself have known many 
strong hard-working people who have come here, and they have had to leave and go to 
the other side, because they could not find employment owing to the competition of the 
Chinese. 
Stephen French, of Kamloops, general labourer and wood cutter, said: Last winter 
the Chinese cut about half of the wood, I guess, and cut under me in price. They did 
it at a lower rate than I could. The price they were paying in this town was $1.25 a 
cord, two cuts ; that takes from two and one-half hours to five hours. They will do it 
for a dollar and pack it up, and if they see you are likely to get it, they will offer to do 
it for 75 cents. I am married and have two children; I have been in the country a 
year, came from England. I have had some digging and gardening and ditching to do. 
The Chinese are all around.. If they find you ask $5 to dig a ditch they will offer to 
do it for $2.50. They always cut under you. The white man does not stand an equal 
chance with them. A white man cannot make a living in cutting wood when he comes 
into competition with the Chinese. The Chinamen can live on so little that it is 
impossible for a white man to compete with him. People who have wood eut are of 
course money in pocket by employing the Chinese. 


AMERICAN EVIDENCE. 


F. V. Meyers, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, San Francisco, 
said: f should say that one-half at least of the Chinese in this city are of the-class of 
unskilled labour, who have no trade, but engage in the fisheries or in fruit picking, or 
any labour such as digging or common work about the city. I think that Chinese 
competition does affect the earning power of white girls or women to a considerable 
extent, in the tailoring trade. That class of work is done in the east by white women, 
yet here it will be found probably that the Chinese get as much for the work, or more, 
than the women get in eastern cities for that class of work. I made an estimate of the 
number of people employed in the sugar beet fields and factories as accurately as T 
could ; I estimated that there were employed in these industries 1,500 whites, Chinese 
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575, Japanese 1,000, Mexicans 850; total 3,925; that is in unskilled work. In the 
factories we estimated that there were 1,375 white people employed and ten Mexicans, 
and no Chinese or Japanese. The point I make there is, when it comes into the more 
skilled matter of labour, when it comes that some skill is required in the work, then 
white labour is called in. 

William H. Middleton, Seattle, Representative of Labour Organization, said : 

Q. For ordinary skilled labour are the Chinese sutticiently numerous to interfere 
with white labour here ?—A. I do not think so, except in the canning industry ; the 
Japanese have interfered in several branches and driven the white labourer out. They 
work around gardens, on railways, around lime kilns, and in these branches the compe- 
tition of white labour comes in. 


Il-——THE YOUTHS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A. R. Milne, C.B., Collector of Customs at Victoria, said: A large number of our 
boys and girls are going into the United States. Many families have left here because 
of the lack of employment. Their girls could not even get employment making under- 
wear, and other such things, and they have been driven to California where they can 
get work and earn good wages. We have many intelligent boys and girls here now 
attending our public schools, and as soon as they get through there all the prospect 
there is for them is to go to the other side. Weare supplying the other side with the best 
labour and depleting our own country. There will be sutticient girls to supply the 
demand if there were no Chinese here. Tf the Chinese population is increasing, the out- 
look is a serious one. I do not think it is possible to establi-h a rule for inmigration, 
that when there are so many white labourers there may be so many Chinese and Japa- 
nese. , 

John M. Duval, New Westminster, said: All avenues of labour except Inghly 
skilled labour are being closed to white people, and even the merchants are beginning 
to feel the competition of the Japanese. In four or five years there will be five thou- 
sand boys and girls in Vancouver looking for employment, and they cannot get it 
because their places have been filled by oriental labour. 

Samuel M. Robins, superintendent for eighteen years of the New Vancouver Coal 
Company, Nanaimo, said : Most of our min-rs who have arrived at marriageable age are 
married. A great many own their own homes. Large numbers are permanent. resi- 
dents of Nanaimo. That raises the question that I have already referred to, the 
aversion on the part of children of white people to manual labour. ‘Children are grow- 
ing up here, their parents or head; of the house working in the mine:, and those children 
are not able to secure any employment, and it has become a serious question with 
parents what to do with their children. The presence of the Chinese deters children 
from seeking employment because of the Chinese being employed at certain work, and, as 
I say, the parents do not know what to do with their children, with the young boys 
and girls who are growing up in our community. 

Dr. William W. Walkem, of Nanaimo, sail: I am the father of a family. I have 
got two grown up boys and another one growing up, and the question is a very impor- 
tant one to me. I have to consider very seriously what I am going to do with my boys. 
All the avenues of ordinary employment are blocked. If they are not blocked for my 
class there are others blocked, and that class is taken up by another class. The Chine-e 
take the place in certain work, and that presses people from that work into a higher 
class, until the thing works itself out. There are a great many people about our streets — 
in search of employment and they cannot get it. 

John Stewart Fraser, of New Westminster, employed in laying sidewalks, said: I 
know of 38 men having been turned away from the Hastings Mill last winter, in Van- 
couver, young able-bodied men willing to work for any rate of wages that would have 
afforded them a living, and at that tirae [ counted 74 J apanese shovelling snow, yet @ 
white man could not get work. My oldest son and two of my nephews have been in 
Vancouver since the fire until recently, and they have been driven from their own 
country by the Chinese and Japanese, compelled to seek a living in the State of Wash- 
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ington. The conditions existing now alarm me. They alarm me because [ have still in 
this province three sons, and I am very anxious for their future. When I see the 
Central School up here dismissed »t noon and see the large number of fine boys 
coming out there, I stand and pause and think what are they going to do, where are 
they going to get work ; they cannot compete with Chinese and live respectably. Some 
provision must be made for them, and if the Chinese and Japanese are allowed in this 
country those boys will be driven out of their own country and have to seek a living on 
the other side. 

Q. You went to the Hastings Mill and found they were Tull up ?—A. They were 
starting up after being shut down. They were to start up that morning, and the other 
37 men went with the same object that I did,—to find work. 

Q. And you found that they had previously made arrangements ?-—A. The labour 
market had furnished all they required, and there was nothing for us to do then. I at 
that time counted 74 Japanese shovelling snow, and I saw nota white man in the yard. 
They were employed that morning. We were there early to make application for work ; 
we were there before 7 o’clock. 

Q. Do you think there is anything extraordinary in that !—A. Nothing, except to 
show that the labour market was overstocked. I wish to show the conditions, that I 
unsuccessfully looked for work last winter. I looked unsuccessfully for work until Mr. 
Furness, the foreman for the Corporation of New Westminster, took compassion on me 
and put me to work in March ; as a special favour he was generous enough to put me to 
work then. 

Q. What is your business, regular business ; have you a trade ?—A. Building rail- 
ways, tramways, streets, sidewalks, bridges, wharfs ; in Manitoba I was working on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In San Francisco their encroachment on the work of women and girls has created a 
problem which is thus described by the mayor of that city, who, as he assured us, has 
made a special study of the Chinese qnestion. He says: The Chinese have been so long 
in domestic service that they have crowded out the white girls. It is one of the 
problems of the day to find places for our young women. I have helped myself -within 
the last three months to establish a place from which families could get white women to 
work. We got a number of sewing machines and got white girls to make up women’s 
work, but we had to give it up. The Chinese would bring their wares to the stores and 
sell it cheaper than we could produce it. 


SUMMARY. 


The result -of the evidence bearing upon this subject is beyond question. The 
conditions which result from the employment of Chinese and Japanese in every avenue 
of unskilled labour prevent many white immigrants from coming to the province, and 
induce many who have come to leave. The occupations which usually afford work for 

boys, girls and women are all occupied to a great extent by Chinese and Japanese, with 
the result that steady employment is largely closed to the youth of the country and to 
women who have to seek employment of some kind to earn their living, and apprehension 
is expressed, which we think well founded, by many prominent witnesses and heads of 
families of all classes as to the outlook for the youth of the country, and fear is expressed 
that as they grow up, they will have to seek a livelihood beyond the limits of the 
province. 


CHAPTER XXL—MERCHANTS AND TRADERS. 


The following statements prepared by the Chinese Boards of Trade show the volume 
of Chinese trade of the cities ot Victoria, Nanaimo, Vancouver and New Westminster. 
In other towns and villages where there are any considerable numbers of Chinese there 
are also Chinese merchants, with whom they chiefly trade. 
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Following these statements will be found the evidence of a number of merchants 
and other traders, giving their views upon Chinese immigration as it affects them. 


CLassIFIED statement of Merchants engaged in business in the city of Victoria, British 


Columbia. 

Ais eet No. of No. of 
e Business. Firms. Partners. 
Importers and manufacturersiof opium. c= .:bi2e.. scecie- cee ime Mean Sede 3 18 
Dealers in dry goods and manufacturers of clothing............. re ae 12 19 
Butchers, provision and poultry dealers .............0..0.. 2002-00 Lae fee i 15 
Druggists and dealers in general merchandise........ ... PWS . Se REE 5 12 
Minufacturersiof Chinese clothing: jasts..Jeseiss a2 ee eoun eee Wow ee 2, 3 
Menchantiailorsine spe cite feac-ies OCS FINE CRM Sle th oc Une. Gi 14 17 
Boot and shoe dealers..... WRENe Dees Sees ose CU. ects Oe! se Reena eee Z 3 
Restauran tikeapersicwt veuacseae.:  Seckwic eb Re bach teh sel ee hat 9 15 
Paring no ker make sha eek tari aos nStatenbidec.aguer? sUhagrcra: We heed a ee kes 1 3 
ASS EL CARB is Oe ato 1 ASO eT SA RO a a ee a gn Be GE ln Otic onc 2 3 
LINAS Cegleniss Acces ante s eR Lec, SEE eae es See, enn apg 1 2 
Cigarmiamutactirersmawaes seein peenieee A, Ace ie FEA ee Bie 2 2 
Rice millers. ..... .. i lcchia uscd BEC Sas. Rink dest Splica=b on AlN ae Gas NT ea TR 4 4 
Greengrocers a6 ee Bee nENC Crave Teles tle a(n eins tn ee L 4 
Manutactirenssadies: silkeunderwear. sa ee acee > cn ee mee en eee cee 1 2 
Jannery contractors and importers ......... ..... .. 2 DR tho ees eee 4 15 
Importers silk fancy goods, curios and general merchandise.............. aera 2 9 
Wholesale importers general merchandise ............. Fy pee aes SL td 14 64 
Retail importers general merchandise: 2.0. ou... 2S Oe ee | 22 | 78 
LURE ye ae Oe Se Pe Pe 109 | 288 


4 


Dated at Victoria, B,C., March 21, 1901. 


Tora. business done by all Chinese business firms in the city of Victoria, B.C., for one ~ 


year last past ending February 17, 1901, $1,059,805.12. 
Gold. 


Importations trom Chinas? 2.5. bead te Rabe ee eh $ 107,594 78 
Goods purchased in Canada, England and United States 464,369 35 
Canada customs duties, wharfage, freight and drayage. 148,376 75 
Revenue and road tax, assessment tax, business f : 


licenses (exclusive of lab@urets)ave" C2 Rh tae 7,804 85 
Water rates, gas and electric lights................ 9,452 25 
PMSUP ANCE Voreee. ee eh AN ten aeMiee: OF Gian ara: 4,114 20 
Rents paid to white landlords (exclusive of labourers’ 

Cuvee linens) > ah ee? Ty REA Release relat a Rl 34,274 75 
Postage stamps (exclusive of labourers) aoe eae 1,511 60 
Custom house brokerage... .. PORNO A! Te Ee 807 50 


Real estate owned by Chinese inthe city of Victoria, B.C. 296,090 25 
borat, Cates). Bae ve... “Paes avd qe Ae 573,500 00 
LEE CHEONG, 


President Chinese Con. Ben. Association. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., March, 1, 1901. 


a 
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Chasstriep statement of merchants engaged in business in the city 


Merchants (comprising 47 firms) partners. ....-..---- 
Classified as follows : 

Importers and rholessle. dealers. teins 2 sa? ea a aa 

Retaalterccersave with<n2h,. «Eine th thay gs er ey 

Opium MENTECIOAMH RI NaU so a oOo CoO ee Pome 

Greengrocers, butchers and poultry dealers. ....-----. 


Goa TG SOM. . MRMOES,, « Y dithgewsiet sc ccledstiaaleys My eee spe ses 


Dealers in silk and fancy goods............-++++-++) 
Merchant tarlorsvien: stua-be SR rae ee LE ete, tee 
Manufacturing clothiers........ .---2+++ see: cere 


of Vancouver, B.C.:— 
Ue: 143 


Cece 


— 
DW bb & OFbO “100 


| 


_ AT 


ToraL amount of business done by all Chinese business firms in the city of Van- 


couver for one year ending Feb. 17, 1901. $518,051.50. 


Importations from China... ... 0.62. +ee seer etre 
Goods purchased in Canada and HOLLING tte tecucitats = 


Goods purchased from United States....-+-+.+ +5505: 


$478,198, 13 
193,176 95 
2.655 O5 


Canada customs duties, freghtage, wharfage, and drayage 95,760 92 


Capital tinvestedien. cou! Acemrian greet hy Ages “rice 
Rents paid to white landlords....-...++-+- +2575 oda 
Water rates, gas and electric light....-.-+-.-+--++-++:- 


- Business license taxes (revenue and assessment)......-- 


Rie ISU ATCO. PY UNS... «ok Se eee Rte oak ofl carl tare at 
Posece stamps lsnulenmaad oes Ta hen 
Oustemevbrokeraves. .«. .V iahgews wees: Pipes Sricetaes * 
Real property. oa ao-ibae- waar thine tea ty a ioe 


256,600 00 
30,808 40 
7875 20 
5,109 75 
2.568 20 
1,801 50 
833 80 
124,058 10 


Statement showing number of merchants in the city of Nanaimo, and the towns of 
Extension, Oyster Bay, Alexandra, Wellington, Chemainus and Duncans, B.C. : 


Nanaimo merchants! ..o24 16. lege si sinkeyt Sines 
Merchants im the six townS....0-6-+ sss tee neg ete 


secrete: AN 


Total business done by the above Chinese merchants for one year last past ending 


Feb. 17, 1901, amounting to $162,930. 


Goods purchased from white merchants... .. 62+. a0: 
Property owned by Chinese...----+++ecrsrro sts 
Business licenses and taxes (exclusive of labourers.) . . 
Gas lights, water rates, SVOOC AIA: COD! cence te ih Pa lke 
Postage stamps (exclusive of La, DOUTENS) cones inaais eutatiees 
Importations from China. ...--+--++2sss srt 
Wharfage, drayage, anda ubyiesssaete tpteetoit de ghe F 
Customs, brokerage...cc ae jae) oeRr yet 
Rents paid to white land lordsheg swntet ata ho ence > 
Total capital invested in business... -.- +++ +--+: 000 


$ 35,262 00 
57,525 00 
378 50 
3,834 00 
384 00 
857 00 
j111 00 
335 50 
4.773 00 
104,300 00 


Classification of merchants in the above-mentioned cities and towns as follows: 


No. of No. of 
Firms. Partners. 
Importers of provisions . PY OE I Ry 9 : 
erent, Mae. Pertenece Genie ee oats 1 
Butchers and provisions..... ++ +++++007+ ats! eubpae 4 
Druggists en hte Je MPS Dae eae RE NT ar clam tiene 5 
19 49 


Dated at Nanaimo, April, 1901. 
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STATEMENT OF CHINESE MERCHANTS OF NEW WESTMINSTER. 


The following statement represents the value of importations, business transacted, 
&e., for the year 1900. 


Number of firms or businesses, 20. 


Westminster by Chinese merchants............. © 31,950 33 
Total value of goods imported from San Francisco... . . 536 36 
Total value of goods imported from Canada and the é 

United “Kingdom. oe. 2 cee 155,662 50 

EPOCRIEE Ciecs cere ar tty 4 geen i $188,149 19 
Amount paid duty on imported goods............... 26,119 53 
" for freight, wharfage, and drayage...... 13,830 00 
n in taxes, including city taxes, licenses, &e., 

tor: the’ same-year...7 Sy, ae 2,341 50 
" for electric Tight" ),2 4s Paid: aT Beek 736 85 
tt COS a me Lapa ein Re Teme ce See 1,002 25 
" Water rates. once. a Cee BO 643° 82 
r WOOELS TOS ERE tithe Ale eo ai ee SGU DB OEDT 
" insurance premiums .... 2... 0 25849 95 
" rents. 0... use eee Di Ae 3,888 50 
" envelopes & stamps)! !!), (Poe! sees 537 05 
" customs brokerage ..............., 96 25 
" rent paid by Chinese gardeners... ... 1,567 00 
" CARER eS EP ON Aa ee wae aR 52 00 

Value of real estate and buildings owned by Chinese . 

menchantawiws ie woe eh eee, Warns Sp eee 70,187 50 
Capital brought in from.China and invested in different 

businesses. 40. orlen see cai eee 76,455 50 
Capital invested in Canter ya B60. ives’ te AO 30,000 00 
Estimated amount paid in fares, local steamboat, 

Seams ong 8 DOL tases: amcor leh wont. oaibe chp ieee 4,000 00 


Total business of Chinese merchants, including cannery 316,917 15 
Number of merchants, 29, 


David Spencer, dry goods merchant at Victoria, says : I employ about ahundred 
hands. I know of no industry dependent upon Chinese labour. for its existence. I 
think there are enough Chinese here. They do not assimilate with the people of the 
country and do not form an integral part of the population of the country. They 
merely come here to see if they can make a little money, and go back with that 
money to China. I do not think the country can be built up with a people of 
that kind. The strength of a country depends to a great extent on the intelligence and 
physical strength and energy of the great mass of the people following the various trades 
and callings. I think the effect of favouring further immigration into the country will 
be very detrimental to the whole country. If their places were filled with white people 
that would increase the trade of Eastern Canada and make it better for all classes of 
mechanics and tradesmen. The fact of the working man knowing the Chinese were here, 
and were allowed to come here would not have any serious influence on anyone coming 
to the country one way or the other; that is to deter them. If the employment of 
Chinese was barred it would give a stimulus to some industries, I am selling goods, 
manufactured goods, I sell here irrespective of any Chinese conditions or competition, 
and I think I can still do it,—ladies’ wear of all kinds. I do not think the Chinese had 
anything to do with the present development of the country except in the canneries. I 
would rather have the canneries with the Chinese if it could not be carried on in any 
other way. And the same with respect to the lumbering business. In my store I 
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employ girls from $15 to $50 a month, some $60 ; $15 would be low wages. They board 
themselves. Girls earning $15 a month generally live at home with their parents and 
are learning the business. The supply of that class of labour is not specially abundant 
now. The cause is, there are many who do not want to work. You cannot compel men 
to work if they can live without it. They will stay at any particular service until they 
get married. I think the country is able to keep pace with other parts equally as well 
without the Chinese. The Chinese patronize me quite a. bit. 

Robert Erskine, grocer, Victoria, says: I have been in business seventeen or 
eighteen years. The presence of Chinese I think does not decrease our business, but it 
certainly cdloes not increase it as the same number of whites would do. I am in favour 
of restriction. It would tend to benefit the country. If white people came here they 
would bring their families with them and trade with grocers and others. They are in 
direct competition with me in some lines. They peddle a good deal ; they go around 
from house to house and sell tea and other articles. I think the restriction of Chinese 
would have a tendency to increase white immigration. Our business would be double, at 
least, what it is with the Chinese here. ee 

Robert H. Johnston, seedsman and nurseryman, Victoria, says: I deal with the 
Chinese to a large extent in the sale of seeds, roughly speaking about 8400 a year. I 
favour prohibition or a tax that will amount to about the same thing. I would suggest 
a tax of about $500. I do so, first, from a point of my own interest. If the Chinese 
were excluded my business would increase greatly in a few years. For intelligent work 
the white man is far better. I would prefer to have a white man any time to the 
Chinese. If the Chinese were excluded it would be better for me, because the white 
men would raise vegetables for themselves. They would buy seeds in small quantities 
and I would get better prices. I have a good deal of competition with the east. They 
send catalogues to everybody. 

Hardress Clarke, grocer, of Victoria, says: The Chinese peddle fruit, vegetables 
and tea, but not to the same extent as some years ago. I deal in fruit and vegetables. 
They injure my business toa great extent. Tam in favour of further restriction. I 
look at it from a British standpoint. They interfere with our labouring people and 
they confer no benefit on the country. They do not assimilate or take any part in our 
institutions. We have institutions to keep up, and if the Chinese were not here we 
would have white people in their places who would help to keep up those institutions 
and benefit the country at large. They will never unite with us. It would not be 
desirable if they would assimilate. Their presence here lessens the volume of my trade. 
We send nothing to ‘Chinatown,’ but we do to some Japanese institutions. "The 
Chinese have their own stores for their own people. 

Alexander G. McCandless, of Victoria, ready-made clothing and gents’ furnishings, 
says: The presence of the Chinese affects my business very seriously, for the reason that 
they make ordered clothing for the price of a ready-made suit, and many people ¢o to 
the Chinese instead of coming to us merchants. They compete directly with us. I 
consider that they have a very serious effect on everything. They drive white men out 
of the country. I consider the country would be much better without them. Take for 
instance this city, and other towns would be just the same. We must have at least 
three thousand Chinese in the city. We could get along in the city here without a 
single Chinese. If the Chinese were not here we would have at least five thousand 
more white citizens. These five thousand would mean a great many more families 
housekeeping. It would mean an increase in trade in every shape and form, clothing, 
dry goods and groceries. White men live better and spend three times as much as the 
Chinamen do. White men will have their families here, and that would mean that 
most of their earnings would be spent in the province. ; 

Samuel L. Reid, of Victoria, ready-made clothing and gents’ furnishings, says : 
The presence of the Chinese in our business has the effect of decreasing the volume 
of trade, and of creating an unfair competition with white men. As years go on they 
are getting more and more into different lines. The number of lines they are getting 
into is increasing. They are being employed in many more lines than they were a few 
years ago. 
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Alexander Wilson, tinsmith and plumber, Victoria, says: There is one Chinese 
firm in my line of business. His competition cloes not injure my business. ‘The Chinese 
buy some things from us. I do not employ Chinese. Most decidedly I prefer to 
employ men of my own colour. I favour restriction against the Chinese becoming 
naturalized, by an educational test and long residence in the province. I would favour 
legislation denying the right of naturalization. If we had been a couple of thousand 
miles from California and a thousand miles from the other side we would have had 
much more population. I mean by that, that we would have been in a position to 
grow everything that we require, and the country would have been developed faster 
if we had not the competition of.California and the State of Washington. I would 
advise the immigration of Chinese to go on. Their work is very necessary at times. 
I do not believe in restriction at all. I am a freetrader. I do not believe in keeping 
goods or people of any kind out of the country. The Chinese live as well as they can. 
‘There is no question the white man who comes here and raises a family is much preferable 
to the transient gentleman who comes here and makes money and goes. It is all one 
thing whether a nigger or a Chinaman or a Scotchman starts up a business ; if he makes 
a success he is a benefit to the country, 

Robert F. Green, general merchant, Kaslo, member of the provincial legislature 
for Slocum, says: I am thoroughly convinced that were we able to prohibit the further 
incoming of this class of labour and substitute in its place as many white labourers 
who would come here with their families the province would have an era of prosperity 
such as it has never seen up to the present time, because the presence of these people 
here who would need supplies of all kinds, clothing, groceries, lumber for building, 
would give employment to so many mechenics and artisans, and the very fact that 
there would be no competition with a memal or servile class would be an important 
factor in producing a steady flow of immigration here to take the places of the servile 
Chinese and Japanese. There are comparatively few Chinese in my section of the 
country. We have two thousand people in Kaslo and the Chinese population numbers 
one hundred. 

Thomas Lewis, clerk of the City Market, New Westminster, said : 

Q. Do the Chinese do any business in the market?—A. They occupy themselves 
mainly in peddling ; they sell small vegetables on the market, but I have nothing to do 
with the peddling. They sometimes handle bulk stuff. Once in a while they buy in 
the open market. Their regular business is raising that kind of stuff, and we all know 
they do a good deal in peddling. They usually sell out in peddling, but sometimes they 
bring a little to the market. Of course the white men would like if they were not there. 
They seem to do their own little business themselves. Personally I have never been 
able to see that their peddling through the city interfered with the prosperity of the 
market. The market is only held one day in the week. Some of the white men 
peddle. 

Q. Couldn’t you have two markets a week t—A. Thereisa difficulty in getting the 
ranchers to come in. There is such a wide district, it is difticult to get them to come in 
from Ladner and other places. The ranchers come in during the week sometimes and 
sell quite a lot of stuff in the city. 

Benjamin W. Brown, of Victoria, fish, poultry and fruit merchant, said: The 
Chinese affect my business. There are as many as forty engaged at some seasons. I 
have two stores 3am married and have a family. Chinese have no stores and no families. 
U favour restriction and exclusion. We get vegetables from California and other places, 
but as soon as Canadian vegetables come in we do not send to California for them. I 
am the only Canadian, occupying a store, in the fish business in the city. 

George Gawley, of V ictoria, engaged in fish, fruit and poultry business, says: The 
presence of the Chinese affects my business toa great extent. They seJl at a lower 
price than we can possibly sell for, They usually peddle. There has been one Chinese 
store in the city. They buy fish in the market and peddle them around. Chinese fish- 
mongers do not pay rent for stores. At one time there were upwards of fifty of these 
peddlers. They peddle fruit in the same way as fish. There are probably ten white 
men engaged in my business in this city. There are probably two dozen Chinese 
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engaged in the fruit business. ‘There are more Chinese engaged in my business than 
white men. I am married and have a family of six children. The Chinese who engage 
in this business, if married, have not their families here. I find my business much 
encroached upon by them. The other white men who are engaged in this business have 
families, with the exception of one or two. T pay $25 a month rent for the store. I 
- gannot say it would be a benefit to the rest of the people if the Chinese undersell me in 
the market, because the white people receive no benefit from the Chinese in return. I 
do not know that it would raise the price to any great extent if my business were pro- 
tected from the Chinese. T think the public would receive benefit instead of loss. I 
think if the whites replace the Chinese my sales would increase from thirty-five to fifty 
per cent. It might be profitable for me to peddle from house to house. It would not 
add very much to the cost, where we usually employ a man in taking orders. Fruit is 
principally imported, not a very large quantity being grown in the province. I buy my 
fish from Indians. During the winter months the vegetables come from San Francisco, 
but not after we grow vegetables here. I sell nothing to Chinese. 

T do not think $100 tax is enough to keep the Chinese out. I would favour their 
exclusion. y 

Lee Coy and Lee Lum, two Chinese peddlers, who were examined, gave evidence to 
the effect that they made about $1 a day, some days more, and some less. They bought 
their fish from white fishermen. 


SUMMARY. 


. From the foregoing statements prepared by the Chinese Boards of Trade, it appears 
that there are 228 Chinese merchants in Victoria, comprising 109 firms, and that the 
volume of business done by them for the year 1900 amounted to $1,059,812. 

In Vancouver there are 143 merchants, comprising 47 firms, with a business last 
year amounting to 518,051. At Nanaimo and vicinity there are 14 merchants, doing 
a business last year of $162,930. New Westminster has 29 Chinese merchants, who 
did a business last year of $316,917. And, speaking generally, there are Chinese mer- 
chants in business in every city, town and village in the province where there are a 
sufficient number of Chinese to justify their presence. 

Their trade is chiefly with their own people who deal principally with them. 

‘As the market gardening 1s chiefly done by Chinese, they also control the sale of 
garden vegetables, peddling them in baskets from house to Louse. In Victoria there 
are fifty such peddlars, and although there is there a fine market house, there is no pub- 
lic market, nor is there a market in any other town or city in British Columbia except 
New Westminster. ; 

Among white traders the feeling is unanimously opposed to the Chinese. 


| CHAPTER XXII—IS FURTHER RESTRICTION OR EXCLUSION DESIRED? 


The following evidence is not intended to give the reasons offered by the witnesses 
in favour of exclusion or otherwise, as that has already been done in previous chapters, 
but rather to gather a concensus of opinion from witnesses representing all classes upon 
the question of further restriction or exclusion, and where offered, the views of the 
svitnesses as to whether or not the Chinese and Japanese of the labouring classes who 
have come to this country are considered desirable immigrants. Tt will be noticed that 
comparatively few employees are ‘neluded among the following witnesses, for the reason 
that both skilled and unskilled labour are unanimous in favour of exclusion ; while 
among the other witnesses every profession, trade and calling is represented, especial 
care being taken to include employers of Chinese and Japanese labour. 

The view of the witnesses as to assimilation is not quoted in this connection, for 
the reason that there is absolute unanimity with respect to the Chinese, that they would 
not assimilate and it was not desirable that they should. There was almost equal un- 
animity to the same effect with respect to the Japanese. 
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oo VICTORIA. 


Joseph D. Graham, Government agent at Atlin, said: I think it would be better 
for the white men if the immigration of Chinese into the country were prohibited. 

Q. What distinction do you make between the Chinese and the J apanese /—A, [ 
would rather deal with the Japanese; they are a more manly class of people. 

Dr. Roderick Fraser, medical health officer for the city of Victoria, said: I think 
it would be in the interest of Canada if there were no Chinese here at all. 

Q. Would you favour their exclusion ?—A. Yes, I think it would be better to have . 
white people in this country. 

Dr. Alfred T. Watt, superintendent of Quarantine for British Columbia, said ; 
Of course my own private opinion is we would be better off without these people 
(Chinese) in this country ; I do not think they are beneficial. 

Captain Clive Phillips-Wolley, former executive officer of the Sanitary Commission 
of the province, author, &e., &e., at present engaged in farming, said: I have passed a 
great many years in China. 

Q. What effect do you think a large increase of immigration would have upon the 
welfare of this country ?—A. It will have a disastrous affect, White labour cannot come 
in and compete with them. TI say it is better to have one white man in the country than 
to have a dozen Chinese. We do not want the Chinese here. 

Tam very much prejudiced in favour of the J apanese. I do not want him, but I 
think better to have him than the Chinese, if we have to have either of them. He seems 
to be willing to live more or less the white man’s life. He will live as a white man 
does, and he is cleaner in his surroundings. ‘He is more like our own people in assimi- 
Jating to our manners and customs and modes of living, and he is more civilized. He is 
nove manly and gentlemanly. He is a more dangerous competitor with the white man. 
He adapts himself more easily to our civilization than the Chinese. The Chinese will 
clo the lowest kind of labour and stick to it ; the Japanese will get higher if he can, and 
he has brain enough to rise into any of the mechanical pursuits. 

John Logg, a journeyman tailor says: I believe, unless the thing is stopped, unless 
Chinese immigration is prohibited altogether, that it will not only affect our trade, but 
it will affect every trade and calling in the province, and the labouring class ; it will 
affect every class in the province, and- instead of having an Anglo-Saxon community in 
the province of British Columbia we will have a British Columbia of Chinese and 
Japanese. There is a time coming when the labouring men of this country will fight 
for their richts, as they had to fight for responsible government ; that time will not 
be long in coming if our grievances are not redressed. 

Daniel Campbell, merchant tailor, said: I will say for myself, if the Chinese are 
allowed to come in here, if they are not prohibited from coming in here, I would simply 
have to pull up and go elsewhere to earn a living. 

William Smythe, a shoe dealer, employs one Chinaman, said: I favour unlimited 
immigration. J think the numbers would be restricted by the Chinese themselves. 
When things are dull here the Chinese are not slow in advising those at home not to 
come here. I do not favour prohibition ; I do not favour restriction. 

I think white men ought to be able to compete with them on easy terms. We 
want the country filled up. There is no pressure as yet. We should have ten millions 
of people in this country. I would not say anything should be done until the pressure 
comes. I do not think there is any public demand for prohibition now. 

. Do you not consider the Chinese and Japanese good citizens of the country ?— 
A. 1 do not think they are. } 


Q. The Chinese do not become citizens except in very rare iustances?—A. No, 
there would not be so much objection to them if they became good citizens. 

Moses Lenz, clothing manufacturer and wholesale merchant, said: 

Q. Would you favour the restriction of Chinese immigration ?—A. In the present 
condition of our labour market [ would not. n 


Q. Would you favour exclusion 1A. Not in the present condition of the labour 
market. 
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Q. Are you in favour of any further restriction of Chinese immigration (—A. Well, 
I do not know Iam sure. With the present labour market we would be at a great loss. 
manufacturing in our line if there was any further restriction. 

Q. Are there enough Chinese now to meet your demands at the present time ?—A 
Yes, we get all our work done without any difficulty. 

Q. Supposing those remained that are here and no others came ?—A. T suppose: 
there would be ample labour. 

I would not favour restriction or prohibition in the present condition of our labour 
market. 

Ardwell M. Sandell, cutter in Lenz & Leiser’s: the firm employs from thirty to 
thirty-five Chinese. He says: I think it would be better for the country in general to 
have no more Chines come in. The present poll tax of $100 is not sufficient. I am not 
in favour of having no Chinese ; I am in favour of restriction, of keeping them out to a 
certain extent. I do not think disaster would follow if they were prevented from coming 
here. I think they discourage the immigration of white people to this province. 

I am not in contact with the Japanese the same as I have been with the Chinese. 
I think the Japanese are a preferable race to the Chinese. They are not as desirable 
as Europeans are. Ido not think the Japanese Will assimilate with our people ; it 
would not be desirable if they were inclined to. : 

Alexander F. McCrimmon, proprietor of steam laundry, says : 

Q. Do you favour an exclusion act ?—A. Yes, I think that would be the best way 
out of it. The Chinese would be a meuace to British Columbia, if they were granted 
the franchise. They would control the legislation by their votes. The politicians would 
control them. I mean that corrupt politicans would handle them. 

George Allen Kirk, of the firm of Turner, Beeton & Co., wholesale merchants and 
sanners, said :— 

Q. Are you in favour of any greater restriction in the immigration of Chinese ?— 
A. Well, I think if you restrict it further it will make matters worse. If they are 
turned ont altogether we would have to get coolie labour like the natives of India that. 
are being taken to Jamaiga and Australia. | You have got to be able to produce your 
stuff at the same price as outside people. The country can only be developed by capital 
and cheap labour. Jf you can get other cheap labour turn out the Chinese altogether. 

@. Would you favour further restriction or not in the interests of the country ?— 
A. That is a question I cannot answer. I cannot say whether it would be beneficial to 
restrict the Chinese or not. 

Q. Do you think it would be better to let them come in?—A. It is a difticult ques- 
tion to answer ; [ have not given much thought to that. I would rather have restric- 
tion than prohibition. I do not think the $100 tax will cut much figure, if they want to 
come in they will pay the extra $50. All T want is to have cheap labour. 

Robert H. Johnson, seedsman and nurseryman, said: I favour restriction ; either 
prohibition or a tax that would amount to about the same thing; I suggest a tax 
of $500. 

' I would say the Japanese are a greater menace to the country than the Chinese. 

William Bull, foreman of brickyard, said: I favour exclusion ; not to send those’ 
away who are here, that would disarrange trade too much, but to put a head tax to 
prevent any more coming here. As the Chinese decrease here white people would come 
in here and take their places. 

There are many who regard the Japanese as more dangerous than the Chinese ; 
they can adapt themselves more readily to the customs of the country, and they work 
for lower wages than the Chinese. 

Andrew Strachan, frwit grower, said: I think the tax should be raised to at least 
$500. 

George Jooves, retired contractor, brickmaker and stonemason, said: T am in favour 
of keeping the Chinese out altogether. I do not believe in any $500 tax, because Ct do 
not believe the Chinese do any good in this country, and they will never become British 
subjects. 


- 
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I do not know as to the Japanese ; I have never come in contact with them in any 
shape or form. Lk : i 

Frederick Stephen Hussey, superintendent of provincial police of British Columbia 
for the last ten years, said : I favour the exclusion both of Chinese and Japanese. 

William Wilson, printer, ex-president of the Trades and Labour Council of Vie- 
roria, said: 1 would favour total exclusion, and I would tax every man who employs 
Chinese $100 a year. I would not tax the Chinamen, but I would tax the man who 
employs them. : ere) 

As to Japanese, I would favour restriction. I would favour the strict application 
of the Natal Act. 

Morris Humber, builder, brickmaker and contractor, said: I think the tax of $100 
very good. Let aman go and come as he likes. . . 

J. W. Balmain, civil engineer, said: The Chinese are a great disadvantage in 
British Columbia. If the Chinese are allowed to come in here as they have come in in 
the past it would become a very serious matter to the country.’ 

What I have said as to the Chinese refers in a great measure to the Japanese ; still 
the Japanese seem to be adopting the white man’s customs and mixing more with the 
whites. 3 : 

Arthur Samuel Emory, president of the Trades and Labour Council of Victoria, 
said: The Chinese are no good to the country as citizens, and they have driven many 
good citizens out of the province. 

I think we could follow in the steps of the United States and exclude the Chinese, 
and the Japanese question could be worked out by treaty between the governments. 

Alexander R. Milne, C.B., collector of customs for Victoria, said: I do not like to 
express an opinion as to the present Chinese population, but if that population is 
increased the outlook is very serious. 

I think putting a restriction on immigration would only excite the Japanese, because 
they are very sensitive as to their status as a people and as a nation. I think the 
Japanese nation have reached the stage in which they want the same privileges and 
amenities as are given to a first class power. ‘ 

William George Cameron, merchant, said: Iam in favour of prohibition. I would 
not favour the Chinese being admitted to citizenship if they remained here. 

I think the Japanese are a better class of people than the Chinese. 

Samuel L. Reid, merchant, said: I am in favour of prohibition. As to the 
Japanese, they are not a desirable class of citizens, but they are more inclined to live 
like Europeans than Chinese. In a few years they will embrace European ways entirely. : 

John Piercy, wholesale merchant, said: I am thoroughly in favour of the exclusion 
of the Chinese. I have not drawn any distinction between the J apanese and Chinese ; 
ft may not have considered the question enough to express a definite opinion as to that. 
I think there should be restriction on them. 

George Gawley, dealer in fruit, fish and poultry, said: I favour the exclusion of 
the Chinese. I do not favour granting the franchise to them at all. 

The Japanese are a class of people who have come in here recently. I never came 
in contact with the Japanese. 

Benjamin William Brown, dealer in fish, fruit and poultry, said: IT favour further 
restriction to the extent of a heavier tax. I would like to see coolie or Chinese labourers 
kept out altogether. They are a great injury to the country. 

John Bell, roofer and paver, said : I do not believe in a tax at all. I do not think 
they are fit to exercise the franchise, and I think they ought to be kept out altogether. 
I would like the Chinese to be kept out altogether. 1 believe in either allowing them 
in here fully and freely and giving them the full rights of British subjects, or else 
debarring them entirely. 

Thomas Deasy, chief of the fire brigade, said: I 
gration. I have had very little dealings with the 
superior class to the Chinese, but I believe if the J 
bers as the Chinese we would be in the s: 


am opposed to Chinese immi- 
Japanese. I think they are a 
apanese came here in as great num- 
ume condition as regards them. 
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James Edward Painter, wood dealer, employs Chinese cutting cordwood, said : I 
think $100 is a very good thing to keep inferior labour out, and that is sufticient. 

Alexander Gilmour McCandless, merchant, said: There may be difficulties in the 
way as to the Japanese. I think that they should both be excluded. Tf they cannot 
exclude the Japanese and can exclude the Chinese I would like to see them excluded. I 
would increase the $100 tax to $500. 

Joseph Shaw, market gardener, said: I think the effect of Chinese on the country is 
ruinous ; there will have to be something clone. 

I think the Japanese are worse than the Chinese. 

Hardress Clarke, grocer, said : I am in favour of further restriction of the Chinese. 

Robert Erskine, grocer, said: I am in favour of restriction, it would tend to bene- 
fit the country. 

As to the Japanese, they are a race that do to a certain extent ape the white race. 
They fall more in line with the methods of white people. Those in the province for a 
number of years are better than the Chinese. 

John Kinsman, contractor, retired from business, said: The tax was increased to 
$100, and it is my opinion that if that was tried for a year or two that would really 
stop a great many coming in here. If there were no increase in the number of Chinese 
it would be better. If at the end of two years the tax is not found to be sufficient it 
could be doubled. . 

Thomas R. Smith, of the firm of Robert Ward & Co., general commission merchants 
and cannery owners, said: It goes without saying that we do not want any more than 
we can help. It cannot be contended they are desirable citizens. From the standpoint 
of a citizen I should say further restriction is desirable. I should say the Chinese are 
the least undesirable (that is of the Chinese and Japanese). If I made restriction 
against the Chinese I would make restriction against the J apanese. J do not say that 
the Japanese is preferable to the Chinese. I think the general policy should be to keep 
the Chinese out and gradually to get white men in. 

William John Taylor, barrister-at-law, said : The presence of the Chinese has hada 
detrimental effect on the province. T think Chinese labour should be entirely excluded. 
No more Chinese should be allowed to come in. 

As to Japanese labour I think it would be advisable to exclude that also. 

Charles I. Todd, wholesale grocer, and engaged in the canning industry, said: I 
think the Chinese have been a benefit to the country ; Iam merely speaking of the 
canning business. I would not recommend that Chinese should be allowed to come in 
without restriction, it would be overdone. I should think unless the flow becomes 
greater than at the present time $100 is sufficient. There are very few coming into the’ 
country now, that is as far as I know. 

Tam not in favour of an Exclusion Act with reference to the Japanese. I think 
restriction is quite as necessary with the Japanese as with the Chinese ; I should say as 
much as on the Chinese. 

Albert Edward McPhillips, barrister-at-law and member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, said: I do not think they (the Chinese) will ever become citizens of the country ; 
all their sympathies and desires are centred in their own country. I think it is very 
detrimental from a national point of view. I think the per capita tax should be increased. 
As a member of the Legislature I am in favour of increasing it to $500, 

As to the Japanese, there is difticulty there no doubt ; still, Canada, I think, could, 
without interfering with interests, cope with this matter by exclusion. ee 

Joseph A. Sayward, manager of the Sayward Lumber Co., said: I am in favour of 
restriction. JI do not believe we should have any more Chinese come into the country. 
I think what we have here is sufticient. 

I think the same objections would apply to the Japanese. 

Robert G. Tatlow, M.L.A., for Vancouver city, said: I think the influx of Chinese 
or Mongolian labour into the country is most decidedly a menace to the white people of 
this province and to the well-bei ng of the community and the country generally. My 
view is for prohibition of the labouring classes ; I may say I am in favour of prohibition 
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as far as it can be got as to both Chinese and Japanese, with due regard to the existin 
treaty. B 
William H. Munsie, lumberman and in the sealing business, said: In regard ty 
Chinese immigration, I prefer to exclude them, to exclude any further immigration 
From the standpoint of the employer of labour I do not think the result.of exclusior 
would be unfavourable. - 

That would, I think, apply with the same force to the J. apanese, 

William Harrington Ellis, provincial immigration officer for Vancouver Island, 
formerly business manager of the Colonist, referring to the Chinese, said : They are a 
serious detriment to the general prosperity of the community. They are not and cam 
not become citizens as we understand the term. The imposition of the head tax has not 
had the effect desired, in my opinion. 

As a race the Japanese believe they are capable of taking an equal place among the 
civilized nations of the world. Do not consider them desirable from the fact that they 
do not and cannot assimilate. _— 

Mrs. Mina Wheeler, public school teacher, said: I favour restriction ; I do not 
think they do any good in the country. 

Arthur L. Belyea, member of the board of school trustees, barrister-at-law, said; J 
would not care to have any more Chinese in the province than are here now. 

4\s to Japanese, I do not think they are any more desirable than the Chinese. I 
qualify that only by Saying that the Japanese catch on to our manners and customs 
faster than the Chinese. They imitate as far as they can European civilization, but 
when it comes to be a question whether they will be Europeans or Japanese, they are 
Japanese all the time. 

Henry Atkinson, market gardener, said: I would favour prohibition of further 
Chinese immigration. 

With reference to the Japanese, they are no better; I put them in the same 
category. 

William A. Robertson, blacksmith and prospector, said: I am decidedly not in 


favour of further Chinese immigration ; I would like to have it restricted, because it is 


detrimental to the country and it is demoralizing to the whole community. 

Charles F. Moore, bill broker and notary public, said: I resided for twenty-five 
years in China. I was in the Chinese service. I wag paymaster in the Chinese Govern- 
ment Office under Sir Roderick Dhu. I married a Manchu lady, quite different from 
the Chinese; the Manchus are far superior to the Chinese, quite a different race, a dif- 
ferent language. IT am decidedly not in favour of Chinese immigration, because I know 
the Chinese intimately, and I believe they are a great menace to our trade and to our 
people and to our families, J] say that from my observation of them, from an inter- 
course of twenty-five years among them. 

Hugh B. Gilmour, M. L. A. for Vancouver City, said: Iam in favour of the pro- 
hibition of Chinese Immigration. It is not desirable to have a class of people in the. 
country who do not become citizens 

I would also prohibit the immigration of the Japanese. 

Edmund James Palmer, manager of the Victoria Lumber Company at Chemainus, 
said: I am in favour of total exclusion. I think we have enough of the Chinese here 
now. If you are figuring to settle up @ community and open up the country, Japanese 
are no good. They are less objectionable than the Chinese. 

Henry Croft, manager of the Mount Sicker Copper Mine, forty-five miles from 
Victoria, said: I think there is a sufficient number of Chinese here now. Ido not think 
it Is necessary to permit any more Chinese to come into the country. I think there are 
enough of Chinese and J apanese here at the présent time. 

Q. Do you think there would be any necessity for their further immigration ?—A, 
Certainly not. 


mm is: ae a x wt . ° . x 
Q. To what extent would you restrict immigration ?—A, It would all depend on 
the progress of the country " 

Tam not speaking of excluding those who are here, but of stopping the further 
. . Se . | . "4 A s s . ° 
unmigration of Chinese ?—A, Ags far as that goes I should advise the stoppage of immi- 
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gration from the orient in the future. We have enough oriental labour 
now. : 

Q. Would you exclude further Chinese immigration to the country 1—A. No, I 
would simply raise the per capita tax on their coming in, and have fewer come in than 
come in now. 

Q. If there are enough Chinese here now why do you require any more?—A, J 
cannot say any more are required ; that is to be decided yet. I should prefer to keep 
the tax just as it is. 

Q. Do you say you favour restriction 7—A. Yes, to a certain extent 3 we do not 
require any more Chinese or J apanese here at present. I favour restriction, and that 
might be relaxed to a certain extent as they were required from time to time. 

I think there is a sufticient number of J apanese here now to meet the demand. I 
do not think you can restrict the Japanese. 

Major Charles F. J. Dupont, capitalist, said: I think it is only for a transient 
period of time we want them at all. We do not wish them to assimilate, and I do not 
think they are in such numbers here as to be at all an interference with the white 
labourer, and I do not think any further restriction is required. I do not think they 
will ever become what may be called Canadians. It is merely an economical question 
as to labour having them here at all. 

{have had no experience with the J apanese. I can see a marked difference bet ween 
them in their habits ; I think the J apanese are better in their habits than the Chinese. 
They conform more to the manners and customs of European nations. I think the 
danger of Japanese assimilation is greater, but we do not wish them to assimilate. 

Dr. Owen Meredith Jones said : I believe in restriction on immigration of Chinese 
still further. It would be a good thing for the country at all events. They are not 
capable of building up a nation. 

I think the Japanese coolie immigration ought certainly to be restricted. I think 
they are both objectionable. 

The Rev. William Leslie Clay, Presbyterian Minister at Victoria, said : Their pres- 
ence here in large numbers is certainly not desirable, nor do I think it desirable that 
even those who are here should be allowed to continue their residence here for any 
length of time. I do not think it is to the best interests of the country from any point 
of view that they should be here. I think there are quite enough here now. I do not 
think their numbers should be recruited. T think they can never become part of the 
body politic, aud if they did I do not think it would ‘be desirable. I would not give 
them the franchise. I certainly would be opposed to any naturalization of the Chinese. 

The current idea as to the Japanese is simply this, that they, with the Chinese, 
will not and cannot assimilate with us. They seem to adopt western methods of living, 
but I do not think they will ever assimilate and become an integral part of our race. 

The Rev. Elliot Sproule Rowe, Methodist minister of Victoria, said: I think it is 
very injurious to the country to have any class of people in the community who will not 
assimilate, who have no aspirations, who are not fit to live in social and political rela- 

‘tions with our people. 

It seems to me that restriction can only be temporary in its effects. I think that 
in the meantime there should be prohibition. Speaking from a national standpoint, I 
think the general sentiment of the people of Canada would be in favour of the exclusion 
‘of the Chinese. JI think Canada would be stronger by the exclusion of individuals of 
the Chinese race of the coolie class. 

Q. Do you draw any distinction between the J apanese as a class and the Chinese ?— 
A. Well, the difference in the numbers here is so great that, speaking from my present 
information, I would be in favour of the J apanese, but that is speaking from very imperfect 
data. My preference would be due to the fact, that there seems a greater tendency on 
the part of these people to adopt our customs ; that is speaking entirely from a national 
standpoint, I have more respect for a man who comes toa country with the intention 
to settle there and adapt himself to the country and its people, than to a man who simply 
comes here to make money and take it out of the country. 


in this province 
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Hezekiah George Hall, police magistrate for the city of Victoria, said : From my 
experience of the race I hardly think the Chinese will ever make desirable citizens in 
the broad sense of the word, Canadians proper. I would think it was desirable to prohibit. 
the further immigration of Chinese. : 

Miss Frances Kate Morgan, teacher and evangelist in the Chinese Girls’ Home, 
Victoria, which has existed for fourteen years in Victoria, for the rescue of Chinese and 
Japanese girls from houses of ill-fame, said: I don’t think immigration unrestricted is 
advisable ; it is not so to the Chinese, and I know it is bad for the country. I see no. 
signs of the Chinese adopting our mode of life ; T think they are a menace to the public 
from their way of living, the way they herd together. : 

In Japan they have individual homes. The Japanese practice polygamy ; they call 
them concubines. The children of the concubines are thought as much. of as the children 
of the wife. 

Joseph Hunter, M.L.A., for Cariboo, vice-president and general superintendent 


of the E. and N. Railway, said: I hardly like to express any opinion as to further res- ~ 


triction of Chinese immigration. I do not think they are desirable citizens. I believe 
this would be a better country without them. J do not want to moralize too much on 
that point. If we could get along without them the country would be better off, I 
believe. Whether it could or not I am not prepared to say. My opinion is if the 
Chinese were prohibited from coming in in large numbers or prohibited from coming in 
altogether, it would not make any great difference in the industries of this country. If 
you restrict the Chinese I do not think you should allow the Japanese to come in. 

“ —soW. W. Perrin, of Victoria, Bishop of the Diocese of Columbia, said: I think the 
present immigration is not a desirable one for the country, because they are not the best: 
representatives of the race. The presence of a transient population is inimical to the 
best interests of the country. The encroachments of these people on the ordinary oc- 
cupations of the people of our country is also a dangerous and objectionable condition. 
Honest labour should be respected and is always respectable. J do not think they 
should be allowed to come as they have been coming. 

I do not think the Japanese are likely to degrade our own people. 


To Mr. Cassidy 3 


Q. Is there anything which renders them objectionable from any standpoint but 
that of labour, or that their mode of life is likely to degrade our people t—A. I do not. 
know of anything of the kind against them in this country. % 

David Spencer, Dry Goods Merchant, said: I think further immigration of Chinese 
into the country would be very detrimental to the whole country. I am not in favour 
of further Chinese immigration. ; 

I think the Japanese would assimilate more with Europeans. I think them a 
better class of immigrants. 

Robert F. Green General Merchant, of Kaslo, M.L.A., for Slocan, said: I am of 
opinion that it would be better for the Dominion Government to restrict immigration. 
entirely. My opinion is that the Japanese are worse than the Chinese. I say that from 
the fact that I have made some little study of the question. 

Edward Musgrave, farmer, who has other means and does not make his living by 
farming, said: Under present circumstances J would have no restriction at all with 
reference to the Chinese. 

As to the Japanese, I do not see any necessity for restriction as far as it has gone. 

Rey. Canon Beanlands, Clergyman of Church of England, said: I think the 
Chinese will always remain servile labour. It has been found in the interest of every 
country nearly, at some period or other, to have a servile class employed in its develop- 
ment. It was chiefly servile owing to the presence of what might be almost called 
absolute slavery, and the nearest approach to slavery in our country is the servile 


Chinese, the coolie class of Chinese that we have here. I think the Chinese are prefer-_ 


able to the Japanese because they are non assimilative. I think there is greater danger 
from the Japanese than from the Chinese, and I think there should be some restriction. 
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Noah Shakespeare, postmaster of Victoria, said: I do not think the Chinese make 
for the interests of the country. It is the very opposite [ think. They are an object- 
ionable class of people for a new country, or for any country. 

Captain Edward Berkley, R.N., said: I am not in favour of Chinese in this coun- 
try ; God forbid I should be in favour of anything of the kind, but he is required 
temporarily. He is far more decent than he is given credit. 

Michael Finerty, farmer, said: I do not think they are desirable in the country at 
all; the quicker we get rid of the Chinese the better. 

I do not object.to the Japanese as much as I object to the Chinese, but still I want 
white people to come into the country and make homes for themselves. 

_ Alexander Wilson, plumber and tinsmith, said: I do not believe in restriction at 
all; Iam a freetrader. Ido not believe in keeping goods or any people out of the 
country. 


NANAIMO 

At Nanaimo thirty-three witnesses were called, including the general manager of 
the New Vancouver Coal Company, lumbermen, tradesmen, miners, mechanics, medical 
men, the president of the board of trade, the mayor, and other prominent citizens, and 
the result of the evidence shows a practical unanimity for either high restriction or total 
exclusion of the further immigration of Chinese. ‘ 

There are comparatively few Japanese in Nanaimo, and while they were regarded 
as likely to become keener competitors in the labour market, they were viewed some- 
what more favourably by some, inasmuch as they were said to more readily adopt our 
habits and customs. 


a 


CUMBERLAND AND UNION MINES. 


At Cumberland and Union Mines fifteen witnesses were called, including the 
general manager of the Wellington Colliery Company and the local manager of the 
Union Mines the mayor, police magistrate, and other citizens. The general manager 
of the Wellington Colliery was in favour of free immigration of Chinese labour ; the 
local manager favoured partial restriction ; all the other white witnesses called favoured 
either higher restriction or exclusion, except the Presbyterian Missionery to the Chinese, 
who did not consider a head tax just, and considered that the fact of the Chinese being 
in the country was evidenoe that they were required. : 

There did not seem to be much distinction in the views presented between the 
Chinese and Japanese. 


VANCOUVER. 


John Murray, government timber agent, said: I think we have enough Chinese 
. here now. 

As to the Japanese, I think just the same; we have enough of them here now ; we 
do not want any more. 

Robert James Skinner, timber inspector, said : Personally I am in favour of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and Japanese. From an individual point of view Iam of opin- 
ion that it would be the best thing for the country, and now is the best time I think to 
introduce it ; I mean total prohibition for both Chinese and Japanese. 

Robert Marrion, health inspector of the City of Vancouver, said: I prefer to have 
men here who spend their money in the country and intend to live in the country and 
make good citizens. ; mip f 

I feel that the Japanese immigration is-far more of a menace to the country than 
the Chinese. ; verte 

Robert T. Burtwell, dominion fisheries guardian, said: I think it would be a good 
thing for the country if Mongolians were excluded from coming here. If they are allowed 
to come here any further the result will be the driving of the white man out of the 
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country. I think it would be better for the country if there were fewer Chinese and 
Japanese here, and we had more of a white population ; white population is what we 
want. 

Dr. I. M. MaeLean, Medical Health Ottcer for the City of Vancouver, said: | 

Q. Do you favour the exclusion of the Chinese from this country ’—A. Not asa 
whole, not in a general way ; I favour the exclusion of the lower class of Chinese. 

Q. You mean the Chinese’ labouring class?—A. Well, with some exceptions. Of 
course there are many of our Chinese here that I think it would be unfairand wrong to 
exclude. 

Q. It is not the intention to send those home who are here?—A. Well, the ordinary 
class I would have them excluded. — 

Q. Does the same rule apply to the Japanese ?—A. Not so strictly. 

Q. Well, from the standpoint of the interest of the nation, how do you look at it? 
—A. I am only speaking now from the standpoint of sanitation altogether. 

Albert Edward Beck, registrar of the Supreme Court said: I think it expedient 
to prevent further immigration of the Chinese of the coolie class. I believe the J apan- 
ese should be restricted. 

Richard Henry Alexander, manager of the Hastings Lumber Mill, said: 

Q. Are y6u in, favour of further immigration of the Chinese ?—A. I think that 
information should come from some person who employs them. : 

Q. Would you care to express an opinion on that subject 1—A. No. If you 
want to know my opinion from a political aspect I say personally I should far rather 
prefer to have white men as citizens. I would not like to sce the Chinese and Japanese 
obtain the franchise. JI would not like to see our country governed by them. TI should 
not like to see any further immigration of them to enter into competition with white 
men. ‘They would not adapt themselves to our political economy. There is no™ chance 
of their becoming citizens in the real sense of the term. 

The Japanese do assimilate to a greater extent than the Chinese. 

> Henry Depencier, Lumber Mill Manager, said: There is sufficient J apanese labour 
here now. I do not employ Chinese. sage ; 

James W. Hackett, partner in the firm of Hackett and Robertson, Sawmill and 
Sash and Door Factory, said: I would not like ‘to see the country overrun with 
Chinese. I think there are more Chinese in the country now than are properly employed. 
I do not think $100 will keep them out. I have no particular view on the subject. I 
have tried during the time I have been in the country to keep clear of them as far as I 
possibly can. Ido not think it desirable that the lower class of comimon labour should 
be filled with people who do not assimilate with the white race. I think the present is 
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the most favourable time to change. There are enough of Chinese here now. I suppose you 


have to be guided some by public opinion ; you know it is very strong in this country— 
public opinion—especially on the Chinese and J apanese question it is very strong. 

Havelock H. Spicer, manager of the Spicer Shingle Mill, said.: 

Q. Do you think any further restriction should be imposed t1—A. Well that is another 
question. ‘Ihe probabilities are in the present condition of the industry, if the present 
numbers were kept up, we might experience no difficulty, but we certainly must have a 
certain kind of cheap labour to do that work, : 

James A. McNair, shingle and lamber manufacturer, said : I think if the 
Chinese were allowed to increase the same in proportion as the whites it would be all 
that was required, but that I am afraid is not 
faster than they are doing. Looking at it-fror 
see all white men here. 

Edward H. Heaps, of the firm of E. 
facturers and merchants, said : 

Q. Do you favour any further restriction on the immigration of Chinese ?—A. I 
think if we have protection all through the country in every line of business, men 
who have only their labour as their capital ought to be protected too. I would not 
have any objection to the restriction of Chinese, to the restriction of any more coming 
in, but we have to have a certain number here for the labour that we have to offer 


possible unless other industries spring up 
na national point of view I would rather 


H. Heaps & Co., lumber and shingle’ manu- 
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now. I think we have a sufficient number of Chinese here now. T think $100 is 
sutiicient now. I am satisfied with it as it is. 

Robert Charles Ferguson, manager of the Royal City Planing Mills, said: 

Q. Do you favour restriction?—A. I do not know whether I would or not. It 
may be well to restrict for a time, but a man has to be governed by the wants of his 
business. 

John Valentine Cook, tallyman, lumber rater and inspector, said: I favour restric- 
tion both of Chinese and Japanese. My idea is that the Japanese are more dangerous 
than the Chinese. It is my opinion that $100 does not prevent them very much from 
coming in. 

Q. Why would you exclude” them?—A. Because I think we have enough white 
labour to do the work they are doing, and white people make good citizens and the 
Chinese and Japanese do not. 

Stephen Ramage, saw-filer, said: I think it would be a benefit to the country if 
more restriction were put on; I think it would have a tendency to stop the immi- 
‘gration. Ithink there is a sufficient number of them here to supply all the demands 
of labour for some years to come. 

The Japanese are fast becoming a greater menace to the white population than the 
Chinese will ever get to be. The Japanese are more able-bodied and they are quicker 
to adapt themselves to their surroundings. 

Arthur C. Gordon, shingle manufacturer, said: I favour restriction on Chinese 
immigration; I think we have enough of the Chinese here now. That apples to the 
Japanese more than to the Chinese. I favour the exclusion of both Chinese and 
Japanese. I think as the white population increases the Chinese and Japanese popu- 
lation should decrease, and finally there will be no more Chinese or J apanese here. 

Stephen N. Jarrett, manager of the Vancouver Sash and Door Factory, said : 

Q. Are you in favour of restriction so far as the Chinese are concerned ?—A. Iam 
to a limited extent. I would be in favour of a heavy head tax; I would say $500 
apiece. If they wish to pay that let them come in. If no more Chinese and J apanese 
come in I do not think there would be any serious inconvenience. 

William C. Dickson, formerly bookkeeper and yard foreman in the Royal City 
Mills, said: I am in favour of further restriction on Chinese immigration to the extent 
to keep them out entirely ; that applies to Japanese as well. I think the presence of 
Japanese here injures the labouring man fully as bad, if not worse, than the Chinese. 

Alfred Totterman, fisherman, said: In regard to race, they are a class of people 
who are apart from the white race altogether. They do not associate with white people ; 
they cannot assimilate with white people ; they are detrimental to white people, especi- 
ally to the labour element in our community. There is a wide difference between them 
and the whites. ‘They enter into a very unjust competition with the white people, and 
their presence here and their mode of living is bringing down the standard of living 
here so low, that white people cannot go to work and compete with'them. This refers 
_ to both Chinese and Japanese. 

Captain John L. Anderson, fisherman, said: The present head tax may keep out 
a few, but not many. I do not know that you can exclude them altogether according 
to national law, but if there is any way to exclude them, either by increasing the tax to 
$500 or in any other way, I say they ought to be excluded altogether. 

The Japanese are certainly a greater menace than the Chinese to the white race ; 
they are taking the places of white men in all branches of business. 

James Thomas Sinith, farmer, said: The immigration of Chinese and Japanese 
retards the development of the country. I certainly think if they were replaced by a 
white population it would tend to develop the industries of the country faster than it is 
being developed by the Chinese and Japanese now. Granting them the franchise would 
likely lead to rebellion. 

This witness gave strong evidence opposed to the Chinese and J apanese. 

John McCarthy, contractor and stevedore, said: I think we ought to stop further 
immigration of the Chinese. All Captain Anderson said in regard to the Chinamen 
is perfectly correct ; I confirm it. They are taking the place of the whites. We have got 
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a large area of country here, and every man in the country would benefit by white 
people being here in place of Chinese and Japanese. I prefer the whites whenever I 
can get them. I have no use for the Chinese and Japanese. 

Peter Smith, fisherman, native born half-breed, said : I complain that people who 
are born in this country are being driven out of it by the Chinese and Japanese. We 
cannot live as they do; we have to live on wholesome food. , ; 

George Gill, brickyard foreman, said: I do not look upon the Chinese as desirable 
citizens. Their presence will drivethe white labouring men out of the country. I 
favour absolute exclusion. My opinion is the sooner the Chinese go from the country 
the better. | 

Abel Wemkem, proprietor of the 12th avenue brickyard, said: I. prefer exclusion, 
not restriction. I would not permit them to come into the country at all. White men 
should be protected. I do not see that there is any difference between the Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Francis Williams, journeyman tailor, said: When I came to the city twelve years 
ago I certainly was in sympathy with both Chinese and Japanese because I had heard 
in my own country of the hardships they suffered in their own country and the extreme 
poverty they lived in, and I thought they had as much right as anybody else to better 
their condition by coming here. [I still have sympathy for both of those people, but 
they should act so as others could live as well as they can in the country. If they 
would require the same remuneration as white people do there would be no trouble at 
all. Observing the circumstances as I have done for the last few years, I have come to 
the conclusion that unless this oriental immigration into the province is stopped we will 
have to face race questions such as have had to be faced in the south and in other 
places. That, gentlemen, I wish you to understand is my firm conviction, and I am 
further persuaded that should there céme a number of years of bad trade in the province, 
that serious results will probably follow. These results would not be long delayed, and 
the sooner the immigration of this oriental people is stopped the better it will be for 
the country, and I think that all legitimate means should be employed to prevent serious 
trouble in the future. 

The Japanese are more to be feared than the Chinese as competitors. 

- William Daniels, farmer, said: I used to farm about 67} acres, but after a while I 
rented it toa Chinaman. I own that amount of land. I just work five acres myself 
now. Lrent between thirty-five and forty acres to the Chinaman; I get $415 cash a 
year. 

Q. Are you in favour of any further restriction against any more Chinese coming 
here ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You think $100 a head is tax enough ?—A. That is for the Government to say ; 
T cannot express any opinion at all on that. This is a new country. I do not think 
the $100 tax enough. I think I have signed a paper to go to Ottawa to put ona tax 
of $500. I think there were enough Chinamen in the country then and I think there 
are enough in the country now. 

Angus M. Stewart, of Clubb & Stewart, clothing manufacturers, said : 

Q. Are you in favour of further restriction being imposed on the Chinese Aree 
have no use for them here. I do not think the present restriction is sufficient. I 
favour exclusion. I do not think they should come in here at any price. I believe in| 
treating them well, when they are here, but I do not want any more to come here. 

As to the Japanese, I would be in favour of keeping them out just as much as I 
am in favour of keeping out the Chinese, because if they are not restricted they will 
very soon become as great a nuisance as the Chinese as far as I can make out. 

J. H. Watson, boiler-maker by trade, officer of Customs, Vancouver, said : Cer-~ 
tainly, things are connected with the Chinese and Japanese immigration which I do not 
consider are right, and the sooner the Government does something to right this thing 
the better, or our province will soon be depleted of the best of our white men. 

Wilham Lawrence Fagan, provincial assessor and collector for the County of 
Vancouver, said: I regard the present restriction as sufficient. 
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Q. Are you in favour of further restriction of Japanese ?—A. If you had some- 
thing to put in their places I would restrict more of them coming here, but not until 
we have other men to take their places. The Japanese do not seem to care about 
making homes here ; they do not take up land ; they do not seem to care about settling 
here ; they come here and make a few hundred dollars and then go back to J apan,. 

Johannus Buntzen, manager of the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
said : ; 

Q. Are you in favour of any restriction on Chinese immigration ?—A. Well, I 
never thought the matter over sufliciently to say ; I cannot say. We do not employ 
them. : 

Truman Smith Baxter, ex-alderman, student-at-law, said: I am in favour of 
prohibition of further immigration of Chinese. This apphes to both Chinese and 
Japanese. 

John M. Bowell, collector of customs, said: I am a civil servant and do not care 
to give an opinion. I am in favour of the Natal Act. 

Benjamin P. Rogers, manager of the Sugar Refinery, said : 

Q. Do you favour the exclusion of Chinese ?—A. I would hate to be without a 
cook. 

Q. Would you favour the passing of an Exclusion Act to prevent them coming 
here 1—A. No I would not, because we require them as cooks. 

Q. Would you favour an increase in the head tax ?—A: I cannot answer any ques- 

ion of that kind. 

Q. Would you favour an Exclusion Act apphed to the Japanese ?—A. It would be 
impossible to exclude the Japanese. The Imperial Government would never agree to 
that. 

Andrew Linton, boat-builder, said: I would favour an Exclusion Act for the 
Chinese. 

I put the Japanese on the same basis. I think they are more dangerous to the 
country than the Chinese. 

Henry Munden, boat builder, said: I favour the exclusion of both Chinese and 
Japanese. 2 

' Alfred Wallace, ship and boat builder, said: I would be in favour of further 
restriction : I would be opposed to further immigration of either Chinese or J apanese. 

Richard Mayrpole, superintendent of Coast Division Canadian Pacific Railway, 
said: 

Q. Have you any view to express on the question of Chinese immigration, as to 
whether that should be restricted or not?—A. T do not think I would care to express 
an opinion. 

Q. Have you any view in regard to the Japanese ?—A. I do not care to express an 
opinion as to either of them. 

Alfred Raper, miner from Texada Island, said: I favour the exelusion of Chinese. 
I consider them a detriment to the growth of the country. I look upon Chinese and 
Japanese in the same way. : 

The Rev. E. E. Scott, pastor of the Homer Street Methodist Church, Vancouver, 
said: I really think it would be the part of wisdom to have them (the Chinese) remain 
in their own country. In the interests of British Columbia I think it is necessary for 
our Government to do something for the protection of white labour. This is his natural 
home’ and it should be protected for him. 

‘Q. Do you hold the same view with regard to the Japanese in respect to immigra- 
tion ?—A. Yes, I think it is not a desirable iminigration. 

Rev. R. G. McBeth, Presbyterian Minister, said : 

Q. What is your view as to Chinese immigration or restriction ?—A. In regard to 
the immigration I have observed coming to western Canada as a -general thing, any 
alien race coming here that remains separate and distinct and refuses to adopt our 
manners and customs is more or less of a menace to the country, the menace being in 
proportion as that nationality remains isolated. I would prefer not having any more 
of them here. 
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What I have said applies practically with equal force to Japanese. I cannot say 
J see much difference between them, as some people seem to see. 

The Rev. John Reid, Presbyterian Minister, said: My opinion is that it would be 
preferable to exclude for a season all Chinese immigration into this particular province. 
There might come conditions in which it might be advisable to relax the exclusion, but. 
at the present time [am of the opinion from all that has come before me that we are 
not assimilating the foreign element now in our midst to such an extent as to justify 
our continuing to receive this element, if it is possible to avoid it. 

Q. Do you make any distinction between the Chinese and Japanese 7—A. I have 
formed a more favourable opinion of the Japanese as a class ; to me they are a better 
class of people than the class of Chinese we have here on the coast. 

Rey. Dr. Roland D. Grant, formerly of Boston and afterwards of Portland, Oregon, 
said : If you go down to the root of the matter it must centre itself in the question of 
the family ; the Chinese coming here as they are coming, without families, must have 
a deteriorating tendency, and the conditions under which the Chinese live here do not 
favour the introduction of their families. Restriction has a tendency to develop the 
family more in the long run. I donot think the introduction of an Exclusion Act would 
produce any serious shock, not at all. The operation of such an act would be ver 
gradual ; it would not be rapid. Its effect upon the Chinese themselves would be bene- 
ficial. Its effect upon the Chinese Government I do not think would be injurious at: 
all. I have had a good deal of conversation with many of the prominent Chinese that 
I came in contact with in the United States, and I never found any of them find any 
fault with the Exclusion Act in the United States; I mean that is the feeling among 
the higher class of Chinese. J do not think it would have any effect upon the commer- 
cial relations between the two countries. 

John Morton, carpenter, secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Council, said : The membership of the unions aftiliated with the council 
that were communicated with by circular as to Chinese and J apanese immigration 
represented 24 different unions with a membership of 1,800. The result was strong 
opposition to the Chinese and Japanese in every case. As far as I can make up from 
the gist of the communications, they were all in favour of exclusion. Tf something is. 
not done very soon there will be developed such a feeling as was developed in New 
South Wales many years ago when the conditions were not nearly so bad as they are in 
British Columbia to-day. No one wishes to see anything of the kind take place here, 
but much as I would regret it, my impression is it will take place if something is not 
done very soon to alter existing conditions. 

Walter Taylor, fruit canning, said: I am in favour of further restriction on Chinese 
immigration ; $100 is no good. I think it ought to be higher than that. Whatever 
would prevent them coming in freely I would favour that. I think we have too many 
Japanese here now. 2 é 

Frank Burnett, president of the United Canneries Co., Ltd., said : Sentimentally 
I am in favour of restriction, but from a business point of view I would favour restric- 
tion to a certain extent. Ido not think the increase of the tax from $50 to $100 
amounts to anything. I think a higher poll tax would be advisable. It would not 
absolutely exclude Chinese but it would prevent such a large number coming in. I am 
inclined to think too many have come in. It is hard to say what to suggest ; $300 I 
think would certainly tend to keep a large number from coming in. Ido not think it 
would keep them from coming in altogether. | 

I think there are enough Japanese here now. I think the same remarks I made 
about the Chinese apply to the J apanese, that is regarding the numbers. I think the 
desired further restriction of Japanese could be obtained by negotiations. 

Menry O. Bell-Irving, manager of the Anglo-British Columbia Packing Company, 
that have canneries on the Fraser River, Skeena River, Rivers Inlet, Puget Sound and 
Alaska, and manager of the Automatic Can Factory, said : 

Q. You would prefer to see restriction taken off?—A. Yes, I do not think it is 
good to have any restrictions put upon the labour of the country. Supposing restric- 
fon were introduced, further restriction, as long as we had the present supply of cheap 
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labour we could get along. If there was exclusion I think it would make the conditions 
very acute within the next few years. 

Q. Would you favour restriction of the Japanese ?—A. I am rather for free trade in 
labour for some time to come ; I believe it would be the best policy. 

T look upon the Chinese as an instrument for the development of the country and 
the advancement of the white men. I look upon them the same as I look upon 
machinery, steam engines and any other machinery to aid in the development of the 
‘country. 

Samuel McPherson, merchant tailor and member of the Merchant Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, said: I am in favour of further restriction ; we can get on very nicely without any 
more of them. : j a 

As to the Japanese, as far as this province is concerned, I think it would be a good 
thing if they were restricted. . 

Alexander McCallum, merchant tailor, member of the Merchant Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, said: The Merchant Tailors’ Association as a whole are opposed to further Chinese 
immigration, and to Japanese immigration as well. I may say we did not discuss that 
so particularly. I am opposed to further Chinese immigration. I do not think the 
Chinese are desirable citizens. 

John W. Hay, in charge of the social operation of the Salvation Army for Van- 
couver, to furnish food and shelter and temporary employment for the unemployed, said : 
If white men only could get a chance I sincerely believe they would come here. IT 
would not wish to see any of my folks coming here unless they were pretty sure of some- 
thing substantial and lasting. 

Donald M. Stewart, proprietor of the Pioneer Steam Laundry, said : 

Q. Are you in favour of further restriction of Chinese immigration }—I am in 
favour of getting them out altogether. . 

The Government should give the same restriction on the Japanese. 

“Gordon W. Thomas, gardener and rancher, presented resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Institute of Cedar Cottage District : That it is a serious detriment 
to the successful prosecution of our industry as farmers to have so many Chinese here. 

I think something should be done and done at once to stop the further flow of 
Chinese and Japanese into this country. The one is just as injurious to the settling 
of the country as the other. 

W. A. Cum Yow, a Chinese born in British Columbia, interpreter, corresponding 
foreign secretary of the Chinese Empire Reform Association of Canada, said: It scems 
to me that the Orientals are enabling the capitalists to carry on business which directly 
benefits all classes in the community. : 

Nicolai C. Schou, assistant editor of the Daily News Advertiser, Vancouver, and 
for nine years reeve of Burnaby, said: Personally 1 would favour almost total exclu- 
sion. I believe from my experience in England and here that if there was an exclusion 
of the Chinese and Japanese a large amount of cheap white labour would flow in gradu- 
ally, sufficient to meet all commercial requirements. T would favour an increase of the 
poll tax to the Australian limit of $500. ; 

The danger I apprehend is mainly the driving out of ordinary white labour from 
our province. Personally I think the Japanese will settle the Chinese question by com- 
ing in here in such numbers as to drive the Chinese out. T think that the future will 
be Japanese in place of Chinese. The Japanese difficulty will be a constantly increas- 
ing element. J would rather see two Chinese come in than one Japanese. I would 
like to see further exclusion, but I think a country like Japan might reasonably be asked 
to consider that. I think that from four hundred to five hundred per annum of the 
Japanese of the labour element can be absorbed without detriment. J am simply sug- 
gesting that as my opinion. I cannot say my opinion is based on very close calculation. 

The Honourable James Reed, Senator, Cariboo, said: I do not wish to express an 
opinion as to whether there should be further restriction. T am under the impression 
that restriction would have very little effect. If you put on $500 it would have a 
restrictive tendency. 
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As to the Japanese, I think as far as labour is concerned they are a greater danger 
than the Chinese. I think if restriction is applied to the Chinese it should be applied 
to the Japanese as well. 


NEW WESTMINSTER. 

James George Scott, mayor of New Westminster, lumber and shingle manufacturer, 
representing nine shingle mills for the sale of their output, said: The Chinese will 
never become good citizens of the country. I have a strong objection to the Chinese 
which my residence on the coast has not removed. 1 think they are an undesirable 
element both from a national and a sentimental point of view. I think the feeling 
against the Chinese is much stronger than that against the Japanese. I think the poll 
tax of $100 will have no effect whatever. ; 

Q. Having regard to the various industries, in the interests of the country which is 
more desirable ?—A. In the interests of the country a $500 tax will be more desirable. 

Alexander Cruickshank, who has a contract to settle a large tract of land on the 
Fraser, said: I would be in favour of any measure in the direction of exclusion, I draw 
no distinction between Chinese and Japanese. 

Alexander Ewen, canner, said : 

Q. Are you in favour of any restriction on Chinese immigration?—A. I do not 
interfere with matters of that kind at all. Politics is not my business. The Chinese do 
not hurt me. : . 

T have no view to express because I cannot tell whether it would be good or bad. 

James Anderson, canner, said: My opinion is to get rid of both the Chinese and 
the Japanese if the conditions will allow it. I think you could do better without the 
Japanese than you can without the Chinese. I would like to see nothing but white 
labour in the country. I am speaking personally, not from a business standpoint. We 
would build up the country much quicker with white labour. The Chinese supply a 
certain class of cheap labour that you cannot now fill with white men, but that would 
soon remedy itself. I say there is no time like the present. The remedy will have to 
come some time. I suppose you may as well begin now. 

Lewis A. Lewis, manager of the Brunette Sawmill, said: 

Q. What is your own view in regard to further Chinese immigration ?—A. Well, I 
do not think we could get along without the Japanese in the lumber business. 

Q. What do you think about the Chinese?—A. I do not want to give an opinion 
on that, because it does not concern me. I think I could get along without the Chinese. 
T am speaking from a mill standpoint. Of course, Chinese are as important to some 
mills as Japanese are to us. I do not care to express an opinion as to Chinese immi- 
gration. 

Robert Jardine, manager of the Royal City Planing Mills, New Westminster, said : 
Speaking generally, I prefer white men to Chinese or Japanese for our work. 

Q. Why would you prefer the white people?—A. Because they are our own people. 
I consider it would be an advantage to the people, and that would be one very good 
reason. ’ 

Q. If the immigration of Chinese was restricted, if there was a further restriction, 
would it affect your trade, your industry here}—A. I really cannot say. We have got 
to have a certain amount of cheap labour ; it does not matter whether Chinese or Japan- 
ese or what it is, under existing conditions. 

i Alexander Philip, secretary of the Richmond Farmers’ Institute, it’ embraces 
Richmond municipality, Burnaby, South Vancouver, and North Vancouver and north- 
wards on the coast. He said: I have a resolution from the section represented by 
Central Park. From personal knowledge of various members of the institute, from 
personal interviews with them, it expresses the general view very well. I may say 
there is a somewhat strong consensus of opinion among them regarding the matter. It 
expresses my own view as well. The resolution contains this clause: ‘We believe that 
there should be a tax of not less than $500 on each person of either race (Chinese and 
Japanese) entering the country, and also a rigid educational test.’ 
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Henry Thomas Thrift, secretary of the Settlers’ Association of British Columbia, 
its object to assist in re-settling the lands that are at present vacant ; there are seven- 
teen branches scattered all over the province, with a membership of 700 or 800. He 
said: I am sufficiently acquainted with the views of the members of the association to 
express their views on the question of Chinese immigration. As far as I have learned 
from the members, the majority of them are decidedly against any increase in oriental 
immigration. Any distinction as far as I have been able to decide is that the Japanese 
are more dangerous than the Chinese, on account of their superior intelligence. 

William Jartes Brandrith, secretary of the fruit growers’ association, said: I may 
say I do not appear here to-day as representative of the fruit growers’ association, but 
from my associations with the members I believe they are all in favor of total prohibi- 
tion of any further immigration of that class here. It applies equally to the Chinese 
and Japanese. I regard them as a very undesirable class to be in the country from any 
standpoint. 

Edmund A. Atkin, reeve of Coquitlam, said: I think $100 ought to be nearly 
sufficient to keep them out. It is just this way, if we go to work to get all the Chinese 
and Japanese out of the country, it will raise the wages to such an extent that the 
farmer cannot possibly live. You have got $100 of restriction, but then you should 
have an educational test as well. 

John Armstrong, reeve of Surrey, said: Have lived here for twenty-two years. I 
believe the general view is in favour of restriction or exclusion. Heretofore they have 
not been a great detriment to the farmer, but now the opinion held is almost universal 
that absolute restriction would be advisable. White labour would be more easily got 
if there was a less number of Chinese and Japanese in the country. 

Q. Does that apply to Japanese as well as Chinese ?—A. Oh, yes, fully as much. I 
believe the Japanese will adapt themselves more quickly to our modes of living than 
the Chinese will. 

The Rev. John Perry Bowell, minister of the Methodist Church, said: I consider 
the immigration of Chinese and Japanese to be detrimental to the labour interests of 
the country, mainly because a great many avenues of industry where white people used 
to be largely employed are now being monopolized by Chinese and Japanese. Their 
presence has the effect of practically stopping white people coming here. Froma national 
standpoint they are very undesirable. ‘They will never form any part of our nation. 
The sooner the remedy is applied the better. 

Q. Do you make any distinction between the Chinese and Japanese as to their 
injurious effect 7—A. I do; I think from the fact that the Japanese is better qualified 
to adapt himself to the conditions prevailing here makes him a greater menace than the 
Chinese to our own labouring people. 

A number of fishermen and labourers gave evidence, who were all in favour of the 
exclusion of Chinese and Japanese. 

We were attended by the Indian chiefs representing the principal tribes of the 
coast Indians, who protested vigorously against the immigration of both Chinese and 
Japanese. As they were affected principally by the encroachment of the Japanese in 
the fisheries, reference may be had to the chapter on that subject for a fuller statement 
of their views. 

We have quoted so large a number of coast witnesses upon this subject because we 
did not desire to leave it in doubt as to what was the prevailing opinion with regard to 
further restriction’ or exclusion of Chinese immigration. With regard to the upper 
country we do not deem this course necessary because, having examined a number of 
witnesses at Kamloops, Revelstoke, ‘Vernon, Rossland, Nelson, Kaslo and Sandon, 
comparatively few of whom were labourers, but who represented the leading business 


-men and employers and professional men of these localities, we found the opinion to be 


almost unanimous that further immigration of Chinese was not desirable, and that if 
possible it should be excluded, either by a higher head tax or total prohibition of the 
labouring class of Chinese. 

The Rey. Dr. J. C. Thompson, who has charge of the missionary work to the Chinese’ 
at Montreal, has favoured the Commission with a letter which eontains the following : 
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As to the Chinese Exclusion Law, having seen its workings over many years in 
Canada, the United States and China, my conviction is that it is wrong in principle, 
contrary to the Golden Rule, unjust and short-sighted in policy, and the cause of very 
much evil ; and similarly of the $100 tax. If an evil, why tax instead of prohibiting ? 
Their immigration is natural and a right all others enjoy; and that the Dominion 
Government should have forced from such specimens of suffering humanity a sum 
approaching $2,000,000 as a tax, knowing as I do their poverty and stricken cireums- - 
tances, is to my mind a cause for repentance rather than any thought of increase or 
exclusion. The true and natural solution, and one at hand, is the development of China 
by Canada and other countries,—not forgetting that China shows greater changes in 
the past fifty years than any other country excepting Japan probably, also that not 
much longer than that ago at the birth of Queen Victoria there was not an inch of 
railway in progressive Great Britain. hg 
The Chinese church membership in Montreal in the various churches is thirty- 
three, with a number received into church connection after leaving Montreal, and some 
dozen probationers, in the time of the mission—seven years: number of baptisms twenty- 
six, with a Christian Endeavour Society having a roll of forty-three members. 

There are about one hundred Chinese Christians east of Winnipeg, six just 
baptized at Toronto and five at Calgary during the month, with a number of candidates 
at some points in my district. A dozen have been in attendance at our public schools, 
with about a dozen more in eastern Canada. 

Their transitory character, inability of most to comprehend a regular discourse, 
and opportunity of attendance frequently upon several classes on Sunday, and their 
desire for the acquirement of English, makes the Sunday school, therefore, the training 
class and a notable feature in eastern Canada, where the churches manifest such com- 
mendable interest in the enlightenment of these strangers—our language the arrow, 
religion its point. Such classes are found across Canada, some two hundred, eighteen 
in Montreal, seven in. Toronto, three in Ottawa, two in Quebec, Halifax, Winnipeg, &e. 


EXHIBIT 12, 2 
Colonel Francis B. Gregory, of Victoria, said: That the strength of the several 
corps in the province of British Columbia is as follows:— 
Sth Regiment, Canadian Artillery, headquarters, Victoria....... 354 
6th Regiment Rifles, headquarters, Vancouver.............0+- 253 
" \ " New Westminster ........ 101 Q 
" Rocky Mountain Ranges, Rossland.. 45 , 
" " " Nelson .. 45 
" " " Kamloops... 45 
" '" " Kaslo .... 45 


" Revelstoke 4) 


933 
Individual inquiry would be necessary to ascertain the occupation of the members, 
but I verily believe that as to the 5th Regiment, Canadian Artillery, about one-fifth are 
labourers, a large proportion mechanics and artisans, and the others clerks in offices and 
business houses. I have no knowledge of the occupation of the members of the other 
corps within the province. 


CHINESE OPINION. 


W. A. Cum Yow, a native born Chinese of British Columbia, presented a carefully 
prepared written statement from the point of view of the Chinese in British Columbia : 
—1t 1s as follows : 

I was born at Port Douglas in this province in the year 1861. My parents are 

iia : ; : J 
both Chinese. They have lived in’ the province for nearly 45 years. I was educated 
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in the province. J am corresponding foreign secretary of the Chinese Empire Reform 
Association of Canada. I have been in close touch with the Chinese all my life, and I 
am familiar with their modes of living and of doing business. There has been no system- 
atic importation of Chinese into this province since the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. At that time a large number were engaged and brought over. This 
was done by the Chinese contractors who were working under Mr. Onderdonk. 
Some of these men went back, but others had no means to pay their way back, and 


many who remained were in great straits for a long time. These men were all volun- 


tarily hired, and were in no sense serfs. Serfdom is not practised among the Chinese. 
All who come here come free men and as a rule pay their own boat fare and entry tax. 
These are paid in Hong Kong to the steamboat agents before they start. I am certain 
none of the Chinese labour contractors here have sent money to pay for a number of 
Chinamen to come here. Occasionally, Chinamen have sent money to bring out rela- 
tives or personal friends, but that is the extent to which this is done. here is never 
any bond given for repayment of such advances, but where there is an understanding 
that repayment will be made it is always faithfully done. Chinese merchants have 
sometimes taken action to limit the number of those coming when they find there are 
too many here. They do this by communicating with the merchants in China, who 
have great influence with the labouring classes. They took this course two years ago 
when the labour market was over-supplied owing to the number of Japs who had come 


in. There are not so many Chinamen or Japs here at present as there were a year ago. 


Many of those who were here have gone over to the States where liberal wages are 
being paid them, and they can do much better than here. Others have gone to the 
West Indies and settled there. Many’of the Chinamen who previously went to the 
West Indies have made lots of money, and some of them have intermarried with the 
native races. There have been cases of importation of Chinese girls for immoral pur- 
poses, but not many. ‘This has been the work of unscrupulous men, who, by gross mis- 
representations, and a free use of money have led poor people to entrust them with the 
care of their daughters. Proportionately, I believe, there is nothing like the same num- 
ber of such cases among the Chinese as among white people, but there are wicked and 
unserupulous men among the Chinese as among other races. I do not think any 
Chinese parents would willingly give up their daughters for such purposes. ‘The 
Chinese who are here usually congregate in one part of the city. The chief reason for 
this is for companionship. Besides the Chinese know that the white people have had 
no friendly feeling towards them for a number of years. This has been most apparent 
since the Canadian Pacific Railway construction days, and it has been accentuated by 
those who since then have come into the province from all parts of the world, many of 
whom were not in touch with the Chinese before. This unfriendliness and want of 
respect has caused a feeling of want of confidence among the Chinese, and it certainly 
has not tended to induce them to abandon their own ways and modes of life. It was 
very different before the date referred to, when a feeling of mutual confidence and 
respect prevailed, and all were able to work in harmony. This system of doing business 
also tends to keep them together, as it enables them the better to have their own social 
functions and meetings. They have their own Board of Trade and other meetings as 
to their trade interests We have not here the faction element which prevails to some 
extent in San Francisco. There are now in this province strong branches of the Chinese 
Empire Reform Association of Canada. This association has been incorporated. Its 
objects are duly set forth in the accompanying copy of the constitution and by-laws. The 
Reform Association bas branches all over the world where there are Chinamen. ‘They 
wish to elevate the Chinese and to promote the prosperity of the old land. The work 
is carried on here largely by public meetings and addresses. Some of the members are 
most eloquent speakers. This work cannot be carried on yet in China itself, but we 
hope for great good to China from the movement, and also to be able to do something 
for the good of ‘the Chinese who are here. ‘The association has also arranged for the 
translatiort of some of the best books in the English language into Chinese for distri- 
bution among Chinamen in China and other parts of the world. They are also sending 
students to different seats of learning to be educated. The Chinese have always a very 
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high regard to their home land, and a strong filial affection. They sacrifice a great deal 
for themselves to be able to send money home to sustain their parents or their families, 
and if by any piece of good fortune or by success in gambling they make a large sum at 
any time, the larger part of that money will usually be sent to China for the use of their 
families. They do not spend it on themselves, There is proportionately a large amount 
of gambling among the Chinese. Some do gamble for large amounts, but more commonly 
the play is for amusement only, and for small sums to pass the time, as this is done in 
the common room of the boarding house, where all are assembled, though differently 
occupied. Ifa police raid is made and any are caught playing, all are arrested for 
gambling or looking on. If the same course were pursued in relation to white men, 
gamblers could be caught in some of the bar rooms, and of course all who were at the 
bar or in the room would. be arrested as onlookers. Chinese use intoxicating liquors, but 
not often, and usually in moderation. They use all kinds of liquor. They sometimes use 
a Chinese wine, which serves as a tonic for the system. ‘They very seldom get drunk or 
drink to excess. They regard all who are excessive drinkers as barbarians and beneath 
contempt. So strong is the feeling among them, that if any one should indulge too 
freely, they are heartily ashamed of it, and they at once go to bed. A certain number 
indulge in opim smoking, but only a small percentage of the whole. The habit is in- 
duced by companionship with those who use it. I have seen white men in the Chinese 
quarter using opium, but not many of them here. The opium smokers realize the evil 
of the habit, but they are unable to break it off. The Chinese have a hospital for, the 
treatment of sick men who are without means. It isa charitable’ institution, and is 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, contributed chiefly by the merchants. They have 
a Chinese doctor of their own, and he does the*work for charity. The patients are 
cared for by the janitor of the hospital, and by their own friends.. I have known of 
some cases of recovery there, but they generally go there as‘a last resort, hence the large 
percentage of deaths. In the boarding houses the attention is given to the sick. Of 
course those who have money secure better treatment than those who have none. It is 
not the case that any of the sick are neglected. They are cared for up to the ability of 
their friends, and after death they are given a proper burial by the uudertakers at the 
friends’ expense. I have never known acase of concealment of infectious disease among 
them. 

The Chinese have a very high regard for the marriage relationship. They usually 
marry at from sixteen to twenty years of age. Many of those who are here are married 
and have wives and children in China. A large proportion of them would bring their 
families here, were it not for the unfriendly reception they got here during recent years, 
which creates an unsettled feeling. Both spouses are, as a rule, faithful to each other, 
and the wife stays with the husband’s relations, the money sent home by the husband is 
of use to them all. Often the family property has to be mortgaged to help the son to 
come here, and the first thing he does is to try,to lift the mortgage. Divorce -is un- 
known in China, and it is a very uncommon thing for spouses to separate their rela- 
tions on any ground. As a nation, the Chinese are very anxious that their children be 
well educated. ‘There has been no serious attempt in China to teach other than the 
Chinese language until recently. Now English is largely taken up, as they are coming 
more and more into contact with the English-speaking people. The desire to learn is 
not confined to any one class. The labouring or farming class are as anxious for educa- 
tion as the others, and they stand the same show to get it. The Chinese here are all 
anxious to have their children taught the same as other children are taught here. Re- 
garding prospects of assimilation, I do not think this will be easily or soon brought 
about. I do not favour the idea of intermarriage, aa the modes of life of the races are 
different in several respects, and it would not conduce to happiness. There are excep- 
tional cases, such as where the parties have been brought up together or under similar 
conditions, but this seldom happens. Assimilation can only come through those who 
are born here, or at least are brought here in infancy, and are separated from the ideas 
of the old land and the mode of life there. For work, the Chinese are not so »physically 
strong as the white people. This is due to the diet they take, but they are very patient 
and persevering workers, and they are quick in action. It therefore follows, that for 
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light work they excel the white people, but for heavy work white men have the advan- 
tage. Their wages vary considerably. In the canneries they get from $45 to $50 
a month, but the month must consist of 26 days of 10 hours each of actual work. As 
day labourers they get about $1 per day. Chinese farmers and laundrymen usually 
get from $10 to 520 per month and their board and lodging. In the cannery 
boarding-house the bosses supply the food and each is charged in proportion to the cost 
of it. This will amount to from $9 to $10 per month for each. The rule in re- 
gard to laundries applies to some other lines of light work. The boots and shoes and a 
large proportion of the clothing used by Chinamen are made in Canada or the United 
States. The silk goods and silk shoes come from China. They get some of their food 
stufis from China, such as rice, which cannot be grown here. Rice is one 
of the essential parts of their dietary. The Chinese are especially suited 
for fsuch light work as in the laundries, cooks in hotels or camps and in 
domestic service. They have been engaged in such work as long as I can remember, 
and always received with favour by the employers. They are quick in action, and read y 
to do what they are told, and able to do a greater variety of work than a girl can do in 
domestic service. In all my experience I have not heard of a Chinaman being indecent 
in his relation to the household where he works. As a rule they can be relied on and 
are very attentive to duty. The Chinese have been engaged largely in market gardening 
in this province for over thirty-five years, and they have during ail those years been the 
chief source of supply of vegetables for our markets. They work late and early on their 
ground, and have it in a high state’of cultivation, hence they can make a good living off 
ten acres of land. They have been engaged in the fish-canning work since the beginning 
of the industry over twenty-five years ago. They are thoroughly trained in all the 
different inside departments. I cannot see how they can be dispensed with, as so many 
bands are required, and all need a special training for the work. As a fact it would 
take years to train a sufficient number of white men or children. These could better do 
the work now done by Indians, but of course the Indians would resent this inroad on 
them. A great feature of their character is their frugality. In fact this is one of the 
chief complaints against them. They are trained to be frugal, and it seems to me a 
virtue rather than a cause of offence. True it enables them to save money and to send 
some of ib to China to help their families there, but that is also a virtue. They are 
willing also to undertake work at a small wage rather than be idle, and they are 
very careful to live within their income, whether it be large or small, that they may 
have some provision for idleness or illness. In this respect it seems to me, that they 
are superior to many white men who will not work unless they get a high pay, and 
are extravagant and even reckless in their expenditure of the money they earn, who 
never think of providing for the future, and have very little consideration, even for 
their own wives and families. To some extent this may be due to the privileges the 
white men have of friendly and charitable societies to rely upon which are not avail- 
able for the Chinaman. My opinion is, that if the Chinese were accorded the same 
respect as others here, they would. prove themselves to be good citizens, and they would 
settle in the land with their wives and families. Being thrifty they would save money, 
and that money would be judiciously used in the country. Certainly, if their families 
were here, they would have no occasion to send their money away. It Is no pleasure 
for them to be separated from their families (in a good many cases for 15, 20 and 25 
years). They come here to improve their circumstances, and they would only be too 
glad to have their families to enjoy with them any improvements that are available. 
Many of the chief opponents of the Chinese are comparatively new arrivals in the 
province, who have very little idea of the facts of the case, Some of these men are 
unwilling to work themselves, and they misspend the earnings they do make, yet they 
are eager to run down the Chinese who are willing to work and who do work hard, 
and are very careful of their hard-earned money. Men are coming here from all parts 
of the world and of all nationalities. As regards industry and thrift, the Chinese will 
compare favourably with any of them. In many respects they are greatly superior to 
many of the men who come here during the canning season and claim the privilege of 
being British subjects. Some of these are wild, lawless drinking men who ave a discredit 
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to any community. During the canning season, though a large number of Chinese 
congregate at Steveston and other points, they are all very orderly and obedient to the 
laws. WReferring to cannery work, it is well known that the Chinese contractors each 
year enter upon very onerous coAtracts with the canners for labour, and that under 
these contracts large advances are made by the canners to the contractors before the 
work of the season begins. I do not know of one single instance where a Chinese 
contractor failed to carry out his contract in full. I know of many instances where they 
have done it at a heavy loss to themselves, but they did it honourably. As regards 
further immigration, I think the matter will always fully regulate itself. The Chinese 
merchants will always take care that too many do not come. It is a serious burden on 
them if they come anc do not get plenty of work. The head tax also presents a 
substantial barrier against them coming in present circumstances. I do not favour the 
existence of this tax. I think the same end could have been reached by diplomacy, as 
was done by the United States. I quite approve of certain conditions being attached to 
the granting of the franchise, such as are provided in the Natal Act, and that it be 
applicable to Japanese, Galicians, Italians and others all alike. I do think, however, 


that if the Chinese pay admission to this country, and if they have educational qualifica-. 


tions they should not only be allowed the privilege of the franchise, but be treated other- 
wise as men and as British citizens. Already the Chinese have done good work in 
placer mining, as they are content to work up claims deserted by the white miners, if 
they yield even $1.25 to $2 per day. There are great areas of such properties, and 
the reclamation of this gold is a valuable provincial asset, which would otherwise remain 
worthless. Besides mining this province has a vast territory, and many other undeveloped 
resources. It has, therefore, opening for a very large industrial population, and as the 
Chinese are, as already stated, industrious, thrifty and persevering, and always amenable 
to the laws of the land, as far as they understand them, they should make valuable 
citizens and greatly aid in the development of this great country. This is particularly 
true of the opening up of the agricultural land, as the Chinese are born agvriculturists 
and are accustomed to make the very best of the soil. Their experience should therefore 
in agriculture be most valuable to enable this province to provide for its own wants as 
well as to become an exporting country. In view of the agitation being carried on by 
politicians and professional agitators against the Chinese here, it is a mystery to me as 
it must be to other observers that so many people in all ranks of life are so ready to 
employ Chinamen to do their work. Many of them are thus employed, and some at 
fairly high salaries, and this seems to nullify the allegations that they are either offensive 
or detrimental to the development of the country, It is as afacta valuable testimonial 
of merit and proves that they are needed in the country. 

In conclusion, my firm conviction is that the agitation which has arisen in connec- 
tion with the orientals is more directed against the capitalists than against the Chinese 
themselves. They seem to think that the capitalists are benefitting from the labour of 
the orientals in a special manner; whereas it seems to me that the orientals are 
enabling the capitalists to carry on businesses which. directly benefit all classes in the 
community. It is true there are also those who seem to dislike the appearance of the 
Chinamen and their oriental ways of living and dressing, and there is a large unthinking 
class who condemn them because it has become a custom to do so. T have always urged 
the Chinamen to adopt the British mode of dress and living ; and, judging from the 
experience of the Japanese, I am satisfied the Chinese would greatly benefit if they 
did so. r 

The Rev. Tom Chue Thom, native Chinese missionary at New Westminster, also 
prepared a statement, which will be found in chapter 5. ~ 

A number of Chinese merchants also expressed their opinions on the question of 
Chinese immigration, and which are given below. 

Lee Cheong, president of the Chinese Board of Trade of Victoria, said : 

(J. Ave you opposed to any further increase in the head tax ?—A. No; I do not 
approve of it; I would rather have it taken off altogether. 

(. You are opposed to any further increase in the tax ?—A. Yes; I would rather 


us . hiss off altogether, because we are a large nation and good friends with 
fn eland. 
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Lee Mon Kow, Chinese Interpreter at the Custom House, Victoria, said : 

Q. If no more Chinese were allowed to come here, would it be better for those 
here?—A. In a way it might be better; but of course it would affect the commercial 
business. 

Q. If the tax were put up $200 more would it stop immigration entirely ?—A. I 
should say so; the immigration w ould stop altogether. A ‘tax of $200 more would stop 
them altogether. 

Yip On, merchant, and Secretary of the Chinese Board of Trade, Vancouver, said : 

Q. I suppose the Chinese do not want to be excluded from this country ?—A. No. 

Q. Wouldn’t that make wages better for those who are here ?—A. I do not know; 
I do not think it has affected the merchant or the labourer ; the numbers here have not 
been increasing and some have gone back. 

Law A. Yam, secretary of the Chinese Board of Trade of New Westminster, said: 
I have some statement I would like to make to the Commission ; I know what I want 
to say, but I do not know that I can express myself very well in English. I want to 
speak about the $100 poll-tax the Chinamen coming into Canada have to pay. The 
Dominion Government used to collect a tax from 1886 down to January | last of $50 
from each Chinaman coming into British Columbia; they were going to allow a six 
months’ certificate to go home to China, and when they ran out they would have to pay 
$50 more. On January 1, 1901, this tax was increased to $100. I know myself many 
of other nations come into Canada and pay no head tax at all; I think myself they 
ought to put a tax on the others if they put it on the Chinese; I do not understand 
why there should be a tax on my countrymen and not on the others. You say, some 
say, the reason why they tax the Chinese is, that too many Chinese come here and they 
work too cheap, and that is the reason they ‘wy to stop them altogether ; I understand 
the Imperial Government make a treaty with our Government, the Chinese Government, 
to let all the Chinese who wish, go into any part of the British Kmpire, in commercial 
work of any kind; the British people can go into China and do the same thing, but they 
say there are too many Chinese here, and that they work too cheap, and so people do 
not like them much. They say the Chinese come into Canada and work too cheap and 
hurt the country. I say no, I believe the Chinese in this Canada is a benefit to the 
country, and a benefit to the Government. What is the reason they benefit the 
Government ; well, they paid $50 for each Chinaman who came in here, and from January 
1 last they pay $100, and that benefits the Government, because the Government gets 
the money from them, and the Chinese come in here to work for the benefit of the 
country. I hope the Government will not further increase the tax on the Chinese. 

Kwong Wing Chong, merchant, of Nelson, said : 

Q. Do. you think the $100 tax plenty to keep out Chinese?—A. It keep out 
Chinese all the same. 

Q. Would you like to see plenty of Chinese coming to this une —A. Me don’t 
care. 


Suppose no more Chinese come you get better wages /—A. That ‘ better for me. 
Would you like that?—A. Yes. 
Do you think a $300 tax would keep them out altogether?—A. I cannot say. 
Do you think a $500 tax would keep them out altogether ?—A. The $500 tax 
in New South Wales keeps them out. 

Q. You do not care whether they keep them out or not ?—A. No. 

Chong Lee, merchant, Kamloops, said : 

Q. Do you think the $100 tax too much?—A. I think it is too much. 

Q. Do you think lots of men would come here supposing there were no S100 tax ?— 
A. They would come easier, T suppose. 

Q. Do you think $100 keeps lots of men out /—A. Yes, they wont come here and 
pay $100. 


Cee 


SUMMARY, 


The following facts have been made clear : 
1. That the Chinese do not assimilate with the white race in British Columbia, and 


it would not be desirable if they cid. 
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2. That it is not desirable to give them the franchise, as they are not and will not 
become citizens in the proper sense of the term or an integral part of the nation. 

3. Of the witnesses called less than half a score were in favour of unrestricted 
immigration. Of the rest, a few took the view that the tax now imposed was, for the 
present, at all events, sufficient, but the general concensus of opinion was in favour of 
higher restriction, or total exclusion, a few favouring the Natal Act. ' 

~ Reference must be had to-the chapters dealing with the various industries, so far 
as the question concerns them ; but the undoubted fact remains that the great mass of 
the white people of British Columbia of all professions, trades and callings, and the 
Indians, are not favourable to the Chinese, and desire further immigration of the labour 
class excluded. It is entirely erroneous to suppose, as has been in some quarters sug- 
gested, that this view obtains mainly with the labouring classes. In the foregoing evi- 
dence referred to in this chapter, it will be seen that comparatively few of that class 
have been, called, for the reason that their views were well known, and it was considered 
especially desirable to bring out the views of other classes of citizens. 

Of the 131 witnesses quoted in this chapter, 40 are employers, 44 professional men 
and others, of whom 9 are ministers, 18 merchants, 14 farmers and market gardeners, 
and 15 employees. Of the total number 77 were in favour of exclusion, 36 higher 
restriction, 5 for the statu quo, 7 declined to express a definite opinion, and 6 in favour 
of unrestricted immigration. steed, ; 

The following analysis will indicate more accurately the views of citizens. Of the 
witnesses called, not quoted, even a larger proportion favoured exclusion or higher 
restriction. 

Ot the employers 11 were in favour of exclusion, 15 of higher restriction, 4 leaving 
the matter as at present with $100 head tax, 4 in favour of no restriction, and 7 who 
declined to express an opinion. Of the merchants, 11 favoured exclusion, + higher 
restriction, 1 leaving the tax as at present, and 2 favoured unrestricted immigration. 
Of the professional class and others not employers and employees, 35 favoured exclusion, 
4 higher restriction, 2 the present tax,:and 2 ‘unrestricted immigration. Of the farmers 
and market gardeners, 8 favoured exclusion, 5 higher restriction, and 1 non-restriction. 
Comparatively few farmers were called because they were represented by their various 
societies, all of which favoured exclusion or higher restriction. The employees, skilled 
and unskilied, favoured exclusion or higher restriction, and it may be noted that the 
ministers were decided in their expression of their opinion, that the Chinese were an 
undesirable class and, with one exception, favoured the prohibition of further immigra- 
tion of the labouring class of Chinese. 


3 


CHAPTER XXTII.—TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Our total trade with China in 1896 amounted to $1,690,456. It had fallen in 
1900 to $880,740. S 

The imports which in 1896 were $1,030,698 ($342,071 dutiable, $688,627 free) had 
dropped in 1900 to $624,433 ($211,730 dutiable, $412,703 free). The exports which 
were $659,758 in 1896, had fallen to $256,307 in 1900. Doubtless the war in China 
may in part account for this, but an examination of the tables throws further light upon 
the question. 

In 1896 we imported $71,642 of sugar and molasses ; in 1900 only $8,143. In 
1896 we imported $676,388 worth of tea, which had fallen in 1900 to $391,411. These 
two items make nearly the whole difference in imports. The other two principal items 
of import are rice and opium, the first of which increased from $54,000 in 1896 to 
$81,000 in 1900, and crude opium which dropped from $123,690 in 1896 to $1,541 in 
1900. The falling off in tea and sugar was probably fully accounted for by larger 
imports from other countries. ; 

In 1896 we imported $221,000 worth of tea from British East India, in 1900, 
1,148,000 worth. We imported sugar in 1896 from the Unitéd States $244,000 ; in 
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1900 over $1,000,000 ; in 1896 from Belgium a little less than $400,000, and in 1900 
over $2,250,000. The two chief items of exports are cotton manufactures and lumber. 
In 1896 we exported %549,000 worth of cotton and cotton manufactures, and $88,000 of 
lumber, making a total of $637,000 out of a total export trade of $659,000. In 1900 
the cotton manufactures had fallen to $101,000, and lumber had increased to $116,000. 
There was also a falling off in metals and their manufacture. Other exports slightly 
increased. ‘There is no export of wheat or flour, and the exports of the produce of the 
farm does not amount to 35,000. The imports are more than double the exports, and 
the goods admitted free are double of the dutiable goods. 

‘The trade of the United States with China has an indirect bearing upon this 
question. The imports from China into the United States have increased from 
$22,000,000 in 1896 to nearly $27,000,000 in 1900, and the exports have increased from 
a little less than $7,000,000 in 1896 to over $15,250,000 in 1900. The increase is 
especially noticeable in two items, cotton and wheat flour. The exports of the former 
increased from $300,000 in 1896 to $460,000 in 1900, and the export of wheat flour 
increased from $45,000 in 1896 to $298,000 in 1900. The coast states are large 
exporters of wheat. ‘The wheat yield of Oregon alone is from 20 to 30 millions a year, 
and California far exceeds that. 

Lee Choong, a prominent Chinese merchant of Victoria, and president of the 
Chinese Board of Trade, in reference to export trade, said: In British Columbia we 
have not got any flour mills, and if we want to export flour we cannot get it. In regard 
to price the flour is cheaper in the United States than in British Columbia. I would 
like to export goods to China from British Columbia, but I see no way of doing it. 

Q. Is the American flour cheaper than the flour from eastern Canada ?—-A. United 
States flour, I do not know why, is cheaper and better flour than the flour which is 
manufactured here. 

Q. Then no matter whether Canada increases the tax or prohibits the Chinese 
labourer coming in here from China, it would not make any difference to the trade 
coming from China or gomg to China? It would not increase or decrease the exports ? 
—A. My opinion is this: If Chinese or other cheap Jabour comes in here and opened up 
the country in farming and so on, and you get the flour a good deal cheaper, then we 
could see large business between British Columbia and China; and that would increase 
the trade. 

Q. So in that way you would hke to have the Chinese come in here and give us 
cheap labour so as to improve the trade?—A. Of course. I would rather have our 
people come here and so have cheap labour and open up all the country. Tf you have 
large farms all over, then the exports would improve. 

~ ‘This witness further said : Speaking of my own business, of the goods imported from 
China 97 per cent ave sold to my own countrymen and 3 per cent sold to white people. 

Thomas R. Smith. of the firm of Robert Ward & Company, general commission 
merchants, &e., &c., said : ; 

Q. Do you look forward to the development of trade between China and Canada ? 
—A. Yes. : , : 

Q. And Japan?—A. Yes. It is only a question of time when development will 
come about, but in what way it is difficult to explain. The Chinese in the course of 
time will require more European goods, and the J apanese are very progressive. ‘The 
Japanese always seem to be open to cultivate trade relations here, and of course steam- 
boat facilities will increase. 

Q. Would the exclusion of Chinese or Japanese prevent the rapid development of 
trade between China and Canada ?—A. Well, so few Chinese are here, such a small 
fragment of the population of China is here, it would not make much difference. I do 
not think it will have any effect in regard to trade, the exclusion of the Chinese. 

Q. Would a restriction upon Japanese prevent trade between the two countries 4 
A. I do not think it would have any effect. ; 

Robert James Skinner, provincial timber inspector, Vancouver, said : 

Q. Would restriction, increased restriction or exclusion of the Chinese and Japanese 
tend to curtail any trade (lumber), any possible trade between these countries and here? 
—A. I think it would. ; 
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Q. Is the trade of these countries at the present time sutticient to keep a large number 
of men employed in connection with the lumber mills in British Columbia?—A,. I¢ 
would keep a certain number employed ; 1 would not say a large number. 

Edmund James Palmer, manager of the Victoria Lumber Company at Chemainus, 
the largest exporting mill in British Columbia, referring to the effect of the exclusion 
Act on American trade, said: At the time they (the United States) had trouble with 
the Chinese the export of lumber did not amount to more than fifteen million feet, and 
to-day that has increased to two hundred million feet. JI think exclusion would do no 
harm ; it would be a great benefit. I am in favour of total exclusion. I think we 
have enough of the Chinese here now. ; 

Hugh B. Gilmour, member of the Local Legislature for Vancouver, referring to the 
Canadian Pacific steamship line, said: I might explain that matter shortly. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway does not live on the Chinese and Japanese coming to British 
Columbia ; the biggest travel is going to another country. A large number of Chinese 
tome here by steamers and are going through in bond to other countries. I take it from 
the number of Chinese in this country, if they had not been brought here, that would 
not have stopped the steamers from running, but I think we would be better off without 
the line of steamers running than to give away our country to the Chinese and J apanese, 
i do not claim that Chinese passenger traftic is necessary for the success of any 
steamship line. 

Q. Has the Exclusion Act had the effect of driving the steamship lines out of busi- 
ness in San Francisco?—A. No, the lines have increased. 

A. E. McPhillips, member of the Legislature for Victoria, said: As a member of 
the Legislature I was in favour of increasing the per capita tax on Chinese to $500. I 
do not think it would affect the interests of the Dominion at large in the trade with 
China. I think most of that trade has been produced or brought about by our own 
people or European people, residents in China, and it would not be affected in any way 
by restriction or exclusion of the labouring classes of either China or J apan. I do not 
think that Japanese trade would be affected by preventing Japanese immigration. 

At present British Columbia has not much to offer in the way of flour for exporta- 
tion, but I consider as time goes on we will have a large amount of flour to export of a> 
class that seems to command trade in the Orient, made from softer wheat than that of 
the North-west. From millers I understand that they use flour made in Oregon and 
Washington, and that is made from soft wheat. They have not been educated up to - 
the Hungarian flour made from hard fife wheat. I would allow free intercourse of the 
merchants and educated classes of Japan. 

Richard Marpole, superintendent of the Coast Division of the C. P. i." said 
cannot speak of the extent of the trade that exists at present between Canada and 
China and Japan ; the possibilities are immense. Take our steamship service and today 
we have two extra steamers in commission. The trade is so increasing that it will ne- 
cessitate an increase in the number of our ships, which I hope to see shortly. The fact 
that. Mr. Hill of the Great Northern is going to put on much larger steamers as freight 
carriers is an answer to that question. I think the traffic is reciprocal to a great extent. 

Q. You spoke about the business being on the increase in the steamers and so on 
—do you think it would have a tendency to stop the steamship lines if there were no 
Chinese or Japanese here?—A. The freight is more to us than the men. 

Truman Smith Baxter, ex-alderman of Vancouver, said: There is one matter I 
would like to mention ; it is claimed that if we stop this immigration here of Chinese or 
Japanese that trade will suffer. The United States passed an Exclusion Act, I think it 
was the year 1893, to keep the Chinese out of the United States. I will give you the 
result of their trade until 1897, which is the last I could get. My figures are taken from 
the Commercial Bulletin, published by the Treasury Department Bureau of Statistics 
for the United States, and signed by A. 'T. Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 

In 1893 the United States exported to China goods to the value of $3,900,000 ; in 
1894, $5,862,000 ; in 1895 the exports were reduced to $3,603,000, but that was at the 
time that the Chinese and Japanese war wa 


f S going on. In 1896 the United States ex- 
ported to China goods worth $6,921,000 and in 1897 the exports rose in value to $11,- 
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924,000. So that the trade grew from 1893 to 1897 from something like four million 
dollars to twelve million dollars. This I think shows that it is not likely that the trade 
with China at least will be hurt by the bringing into force of the Exclusion Act. 

Richard Henty Alexander, manager of the Hastings Lumber, Mill, the second largest 
exporting lumber mill in British Columbia, said: Since the trouble in China very little 
lumber has gone from this coast there. If the trouble was settled in China there would be 
a large market there indeed. We ship principally rough lumber. Trade with Japan is 
increasing. As their lumber gets scarce I think it is hkely toincrease. Both the trade 
with China and Japan are well worth cultivating. There is less competition in China 
and Japan than in any of the other countries. The only competition we have there is 
with our friends on Puget Sound. The mills here do not ship as much lumber as the 
mills on Puget Sound. 

George Owen Buchanan, sawmill owner, Kaslo, said : I think exclusion would react 
against us in China. I think we should cultivate the friendship of China and Japan as 
we are bound to have large dealings with them later. We have about 25,000 tons of 
lead to go in, which would have to be refined here. The market for the lead in China 
and Japan is not as large as is generally supposed ; it is about 20,000 tons per annum. 
With the opening up of China consumption of lead is lable to increase rapidly, also of 
lumber. The chief competitor of Canada in China is Australia.’ United States is also 
a competitor. I have observed the increase of trade between the United States and 
China. Thought the restrictive measure passed by the United States had resulted in 
ill-feeling between China and United States. Present indications are that relations 
between United States and China are as friendly as that country’s relations with any 
other power. 


AMERICAN EVIDENCE. 


J. W. Clise, president of the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Washington, said : 

Q. Do you think the law of exclusion has interfered with your intercourse 
with China?—A. Not at all. I understand it is against the policy of the Chinese Km- 
pire to allow them to come here. They come here from Hong Kong. Our ships do not 
run to China. They do not call at Shanghai or any other Chinese port. 

Q. It has never been argued or stated here then in regard to your commercial 
interests that this law of exclusion was injurious to your trade ?—A. Oh, no, it has not 
been. 

Q. I suppose with the end of this war in China the trade with China will largely 
increase?—A. Yes. A great many things enter into our trade with China. The 
volume of trade is largely increased and is continuing to increase. Flour is the chief 
thing we send there. We send about 100,000 barrels of flour per month to China and 
Japan; we send that largely from Oregon and California. 

Q. How far east of the Rockies does the flour come from ?—A. It is Washington 
flour we ship. Our flour is cheaper than that of the Mississippi Valley. 

Q. Do you find any opinion or suggestion that trade would have been larger but 
for the Exclusion Act ?—A. Not at all. Trade has grown and we are willing to let it 
alone. I do not think there is any strong feeling amongst the Chinese either way, and 
T do not think the exclusion of the Japanese would injure trade, when the exclusion of 
the Chinese did not and does not. 

Q. I suppose that is quite an important factor in arranging with the Japanese ?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. There is a large commerce between Puget Sound and China?—A. About five 
millions or six million dollars in a year. But something has to be said in favour of the 
Chinese ; we do not get a fair idea from the Chinese here of the Chinese in general. In 
Japan we get a better class of people, and they come here to learn our ways and enter 
into our trade and everything. 

Theodore Ludgate, sawmill owner, Seattle, said 3 é 

Q. Is the export (lumber) business in a satisfactory shape 1—A. We find it very 
good. Tam speaking of the export business to Hong Kong and Japan. Vessels are 
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coming here all the time, and another steamship company is going to build docks just 
outside of here. ‘The market in Japan is improving for good lumber, but not much to. 
speak of. rity) 

Q. Do you think it (exclusion) would interfere with the extent of trade likely to 
develop between this country and Japan?—A. I do not think it would have much 
influence. All the influence would be on the politicians of this country, and they 
would be almost entirely ruled by the labour organizations, and exclusion would be 
brought about in some way or other. 

S. E. Masten, secretary of the Board of Trade and Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
said : 

Q. I want to ask you whether the introduction of the Exclusion Act had any effect. 
on business ?—A. I do not think so. I do not think that any action that has ever been 
taken against the Chinese here has ever affected our trade in any way. I am only 
speaking from my own personal observations. I know it has never interfered with our 
business. 

H. 8. Rowe, mayor of Portland, Oregon, said : 

Q. Do you think the introduction of the law of restriction and that of exclusion in 
any way interfered with your trade with China to any appreciable extent ?—A. Not at 
all. I have resided here for many years, and my observation isthat the trade with China 
has increased rapidly since the enforcement of the Exclusion Act. 

T. M. Crawford, labour agent, Portland, Oregon, said: The Japanese have three 
steamers running here. There are other lines running to Japan, the Occidental and 
Oriental, that is a United States line; and there is the Pacific Mail Line, that belongs 
to the Southern Railway ; and the Santa Fee railway have steamers running over there, 
and there are a great many tramp steamers. 

Henry Fortman, president of the Alaska Packers’ Association, San Francisco, said : 
A. few of our canned salmon go to China and Japan. 

Q. The trade of this country with Japan is extending ?—A. Yes, it. is extending 
very materially. 

Q. Much more rapidly than the trade with China ?—A. I do not think so. I think 
the trade with China is increasing more rapidly than our trade with Japan. 

Q. The Exclusion Act does not prevent trade increasing?—A. No; they buy a 
great many American goods in China. 


SUMMARY. 


There are several facts disclosed in regard to the trade with China that have an 
important bearing upon this question. 
1. Canada’s total trade with China in 1896, was: 


LATA EE ES 5 POR Ne SMR MERE. pac 2 $1,030,698 
toe gE ee SARTRE A TR aE Te ha ate 659,758 
AVG a tacks “ganeaatatea 0a. aes $1,690,456 
1900 ‘Tehportel eer ayy eedegieal dies tye AE of 624,433 | 
Pechorisnsy < wee eee ee ee ae re 256,307 


$880,740 


ar ; He Paae : : 

2. : The falling off in imports relates chiefly to two items—sugar and molasses and 
tea. ‘The falling off in exports is principally covered by one item—cotton and cotton 
manufactures. 


3. It will be noticed that imports are more than double the exports and the goods 
admitted free are double the dutiable goods. 
ie Notwithstanding that an Exclusion Act has been in force for many years in the 
United States, their trade with China has largely increased. The increase in exports is 
noticable especially in two items—cotton and wheat flour. The opinion of a number of 
prominent Americans, including the president of the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
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the secretary of the Board of Trade and Commerce, Portland, and the mayor of Port- 
land, was that the Exclusion Act has not interfered with the trade of the United 
States with China. 

5. Having regard to the evidence adduced before us and the experience of the 
United States in this regard we are of the opinion that further restriction or exclusion 
will not appreciably affect the trade of Canada with China. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLATION ELSEWHERE. 


It is a fact worthy of consideration in dealing with this question that in other 


countries to which the Chinese have emigrated, their presence has given rise to dissatis- 


faction, resistance and agitation for their exclusion, and as far as possible a policy of 
restriction and exclusion has been adopted. 

The growth of this sentiment and consequent legislation in the United States, 
Australia, New England and Tasmania is outlined in this chapter. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1876 a joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives was appoint- 


6d to investigate the character, extent and effect of Chinese immigration. A very ful 


investigation was made by this committee (full quotations from the evidence of which 
were given by the Canadian Chinese Commission of 1884). 
The following quotations from the majority report will show the result arrived at. 
In the testimony will be found that of lawyers, doctors, merchants, divines, judges 
and others, that the apparent prosperity derived from the presence of Chinese is decep- 
tive and unwholesome, ruinous to our labouring classes, promotive of caste and dangerous 
to free institutions. That the Chinese have reduced wages to what would be starvation 
prices for white men and women, and engrossed so much of the labour in the various 
callings, that there is a lack of employment for whites, the young men are growing up in 
idleness, while young women, willing to work, are compelled to resort to doubtful means 
of support. The hardships resulting from these causes bear with a special weight upon 
women. It is also shown that this distinctive competition in some branches of labour 


operates as a continual menace and inspires fears that the establishment of these ruin- 


ously low wages will extend to all employments and degrade all working people to the 
abject condition of a servile class. From this cause, amongst others, has sprung up a 
bitterly hostile feeling toward the Chinese. 

As the safety of Republican institutions requires that the exercise of the franchise 
shall be only by those who have a love and appreciation for our institutions, and this 
rule excludes the great mass of the Chinese from the ballot as a necessary means to 
public safety, yet the application of the rule deprives them of the only adequate protec- 
tion which can exist in a republic for the security of any distinctive large class or persons. 
An indigestible mass in the community, distinctive in language, pagan in religion, inferior 
in mental and moral qualities, and all peculiarities, is an undesirable clement im a 
republic, but it becomes especially so if political power is placed in its hands. 

They can subsist where the American would starve. They can work for wages 
which will not furnish the barest necessities of life for an American. They make their 
way in California as they have in the Islands of the Sea, not by superior force of virtue 
or even industry, although they are as a rule industrious, but by revolting characteris- 
tics and by dispensing with what have become necessities im modern civilization. To 
compete with them and expel them, the American must come down to their level or 
below them, must work so cheaply that the Chinese cannot compete with him, for in the 
contest for subsistence he that can subsist upon the least lasts the longest. 

The presence of the Chinese discourages and retards white immigration to the 
Pacific States. This clearly appeared in evidence and probably arises from their 
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monopoly of farm and mechanical work through the low price of their labour, making 
subsistence difficult to procure by the poorer classes of immigrants. 

From all the facts that they have gathered bearing upon the matter, stating fairly 
the testimony for and against the Chinese, the committee believe that free institu-: 
tions founded upon free schools and intelligence can only be maintained where 
based on intelligent and adequately paid labour. Adequate wages are needed to give 
self respect to the labourer and the means of education to his children. F amily life is a 
great safeguard to our political institutions. Chinese immigration involves sordid 
wages, no public schools, and the absence of the family. We speak of the Chinese as 
they have exhibited themselves on the Pacific Coast for twenty-five years past, and as 
they are there at the present time. They show few of the characteristics of a desirable 
population and many to be deprecated by any patriot. This problem is too important 
to be treated with indifference. Congress should solve it, having due regard to any 
rights already accrued under existing treaties and to humanity ; but it must be solved 
in the judgment of the committee, unless our Pacific possessions are to be ultimately 
given over to a race alien in all its tendencies, which will make of it practically pro- 
vinces of China rather than States of the Union. The committee recommend that 
measures be taken by the Executive, looking toward a modification of the existing 
treaty with China, conforming it to strictly commercial purposes, and that Congress 
legislate to restrain the great influx of Asiatics to this country. It is not believed that 
either of these measures would be looked upon with dissatisfaction by the Chinese 
Government. Whether this is so or not, a duty is owing to the Pacific States and terri- 
tories which are suffering under a terrible scourge, but are patiently waiting for relief 
from Congress. 

Senator Oliver P. Morten, the chairman of the committee, made a minority report 
in which he quotes Articles 5, 6 and 7 of the United States treaty of China concluded 
in 1868, commonly known as the Burlingame Treaty, and reached the conclusion that 
labour must needs be free, and have complete protection, and be left open to competi- 
tion. He says: Labour does not require that a price should be fixed by a law or that 
men who live cheaply, and can work for lower wages shall for that reason be kept out 
of the country. 

In 1878 the committee of the senate of California issued an address to the people 
of the United States upon the social, moral and political effect, of Chinese immigration. 
(This lengthy document will be found in State Papers, 45 Congress, Ist Session, Mis. 
Doe., No. 9.) 

After setting forth their view of the then conditions, conclude their address as 
follows : 

In view of these facts thousands of our people are beginning to feel a settled ex- 
asperation, a profound sense of dissatisfaction with the situation, Iitherto this feeling 
has been restrained, and the Chinese have had the full protection of our laws. It is 
the part of wisdom to anticipate the day when patience may cease and by wise 
legislation avert its evils. Impending difficulties of this character should not in this 
advanced age be left to the chance arbitrament. of force. These are questions which 
ought to be solved by the statesman and philanthropist and not by the soldier. 

In 1878 a committee of congress on educ 
tion and labour (see No. 3 United States D 
they find : 

I. That the presence of the Chinese has had a tendency to degrade and dishonour 
labour. 

9 


rl * wf . 5 - . . . e 
_ 2. Their personal habits, peculiar institutions and lax morals render them un- 
desirable members of society. 


3. They cannot and will not assimilate with our people, but remain unalterably 
aliens in habits, morals, politics and aspirations. 
The principal facts upon which these thre 
sidered : 
_I. The Chinese labourer, in some respects, is desirable. He is frugal, thrifty, 
patient, cheerful and obedient. He readily learns his trade and expertly performs any 


ation and labour made a report on educa- 
ocuments, relating to immigration), in which 


€ propositions rest will be briefly con- 
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species of light work. Chinese cheap labour has worked great national benefit to 
California in its early history, digging its canals, delving in its mines, reclaiming its 
tule-lands, building its railroads, and in various other ways contributing to the rapid 
development of its wonderful natural resources. If, therefore, moneymaking were the 
only question involved in this contest between the American and Chinese races, it would 
in its industrial or labour phase be promptly decided in favour of the latter. The 
material advantages of this kind of labour, however, sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the personal considerations at stake—the comfort, the self respect and decent, 
honourable living of the labourer himself. 

The Chinese labourer does not come up to the American standard of industry. 
The central idea of our system is, that the labourer shall possess courage, self-respect and 
independence. To do this he must have a home. Home is the mould in which society 
is cast. There the habits are formed which give character. There the zest and wakeful 
interest of living centre. There the fires of patriotism are kindled. There free institu- 
tions find their source and inspiration. 

The Chinese who come to this country have no homes. They have neither home 
feelings nor home interests in any true acceptation of the words. With the conditions 
of their mode of life they never can have homes. They are willing to work for less wages 
than will secure homes or comfortably support white labour. In their own country 
they work patiently and obediently during twelve or thirteen hours for less than one- 
tenth of what the poorest class of American workingmen receive. In the Pacific States 
they are willing to work for about one-half the price paid to American operatives. They 
are able to live upon rice, tea and dried fish, costing upon an average from 20 to 30 cents 
per day. Underclothing is a luxury almost unknown to them. What clothing they 
wear is of the cheapest, simplest and coarsest character. They bring with them neither 
wives, families nor children. One hundred Chinese will occupy a room which, if sub- 
divided, would not accommodate five American workingmen with their families. In 
such a small space they are packed like sardines in a box, and here they both sleep, eat 
and cook. Such a place does not deserve the name of home. No tender and loving 
interests cluster around it and dull habit alone endears it to them. An enlightened 
statesmanship would suggest that no material advantages, however great, arising from 
Chinese frugality and industry, can compensate for the loss of the homes, the comforts 
and the appliances of personal civilization, which have always been enjoyed by the 
labouring classes of America, and from which springs that spirit of self-respect and 
manly independence which is the highest result and best security of our political system. 

II. Another and more serious objection urged against the Chinese is that their 
personal and moral habits make them undesirable members of society. The crowded 
condition in which they live renders the observance of hygienic laws and sanitary regu- 
lations almost an impossibility. Neatness and cleanliness is the exception. The air of 
their apartments is filled with noisome smells and pestilential vapours, threatening 
disease and death. Property occupied by them is consequently lessened in value and 
the locality itself is avoided by the white population. 

Not only their personal habit but their moral ideas, methods and institutions 
directly antagonize our own. What we love they hate, what we admire they despise, 
what we regard as vices they practice as virtues or tolerate as necessities. 

The religious ideas even of the higher and titled classes in China are pre-eminently 
wretched, their superstitions numerous and ludicrous, their educational system exceed- 
ingly defective, and thew civilization effete and decaying. Among the labouring or 
‘ coolie’ classes the grade of morals is very low. One illustration of this 1s seen 1n their 
treatment of woman. Her birth 1s commonly regarded as a calamity. If not destroyed, 
which is not unusual, she is regarded as a slave and swiers privation, contempt and 
degradation from the cradle to the tomb. Instances are frequent of the sale for debt by 
parents of their daughters and by husbands of their wives, and that too for the worst 
purposes. Infanticide of girls 1s practised to some degree in all parts of the empire, and 
‘1 some sections to an alarming extent. Concubinage is a recognized institution. The 
sanctity and obligation of an oath are disregarded, and the torture is often employed to 


extort the truth. ‘ 
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Such are some of the characteristics of the class from which nine-tenths of our 
immigrants come. Respectable persons are deterred both by law and prejudice, and 
as a rule, only the most indigent and desperate consent to leave their native country. 
Lhe female immigrants are bought and sold like chattels and practice the most revolting 
vices and immorality. Born and brought up under these heathenish influences, with 
these low ideas of law and virtue, coming to our country for the sole purpose of making 
money, without homes and families, without domestic affections or interests ; with no 
high incitements to duty or strong dissuasives from wrong doing ; with no adequate 
sense of special obligation ; with no property to pay a fine, and with no fear of imprison- 
ment, since it brings no greater discomfort or confinement than his usual mode of life F 
with blunted or erroneous perceptions, groveling thoughts, gross passions, parsimonious. 
and degrading habits, the Chinaman in America cannot be considered a desirable mem- 
ber of society either from a physical or moral standpoint. 

I1I.—The third and principal objection, however, to the Chinese is the fact that 
they do not assimilate with our people, but remain a distinct and alien clement. In 
this respect they differ from all other voluntary immigrants. The German, the Trishman, 
the Frenchman, have’ sought our country as a permanent home for themselves and their 
posterity. Promptly and cheerfully adopting our habits, customs and political institu- 
tions, devoted to our people, to our government and the laws, they speedily become our 
worthiest and thriftiest citizens, vindicating in the council chambers of the nation their 
knowledge of our political principles, and illustrating upon every battlefield where 
liberty has been attacked the patriotism which such knowledge inspires. 

It is not so with the Chinese. They have been in this country over a quarter of a 
century. Their employment as house servants and labourers has brought them into 
close and immediate contact with our people, but no change in them has been produced. 
What they were when they came here they are to-day—the same in dress, the same in 
disposition, the same in language, the same in religion, the same in political feeling. 
They indicate no desire, either by word or action, to become identified with us. They 
caine to us not because they were dissatisfied with the social or political institutions of 
their own country, but because they believed they could better their condition in life. 
‘T’o make money was their sole object. Even when they have accomplished this they do not 
invest their earnings in land or homesteads, but return with them to their native China. 
They come with no desire or purpose to make this their permanent home. So strong is 
their feeling in this respect that the poorest labourers stipulate, as a part of the con- 
tract by which they sell their services, that their dead bodies shall be carried back to 
China, and thousands have been thus exported. They have no conception of our judicial 
or legislative system. They cannot be relied upon to perform military duty. They are 
incompetent as jurymen. Indeed, the only purpose in society for which they are avail- 
able is to perform manual labour. They bring with them neither wives nor families, 
nor do they intermarry with the resident population. They have an inferior intelligence 
and a different civilization from our own. Mentally, morally, physically, socially and. 
politically they have remained a distinct and antagonistic race. 

Nor, in view of their strong national prejudices, is there any hope that the future 
will be different. Instances are numerous where an inferior race has been absorbed 
and improved by a superior one, but the condition precedent to such a result is the 
acknowledgment on the part of the lower race of such inferiority. Nations, as well as 
individuals, must conclude that they need help, before they are willing to ask or receive 
it. The Chinese have not and never will, come to such a conclusion. Their inordinate 
vanity leads them to believe their country to be the center of the terrestrial system, and 
they therefore call it the ‘midland or central nation.’ They boast a civilization which 
antedates the birth of Christ ; they point with pride to a philosopher, Confucius, whose 
maxims, as the perfection of wisdom, have become their code of laws. They obey a 
government which, in their faith, is heaven-descended—an absolute despotism, vast, awtul, 
and impressive, whose tremendous and mysterious power regulates their lives or decrees 
their death, and under which liberty is an unknown idea, 

Thus intrenched behind national p 


rejudices, they are impregnable against all influ- 
ences, and remain a great, united cl 


ass, distinct from us in colour, in size, in features, in 
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dress, in language, in customs, in habits, and in social peculiarities. A nation to be 
strong should be homogeneous. All the elements that attach themselves to its society 
should be assimilated rapidly into one harmonious and congruous whole. It is neither 
possible nor desirable for two distinct races to live harmoniously in the same society and 
under the same government. If this single proposition be true, the conclusion is sound, 
that Chinese immigration should be restricted or prohibited. This conclusion, however, 
is strengthened by the facts already stated, showing its evil effects upon the industrial 
and social interests of our people. 

But admitting this, the mode of securing it demands careful consideration. The 
great majority of the immigrants embark from the port of Hong Kong, a British colony. 
A change or abrogation of our present treaty with China will not, therefore, check the 
evil. The joint action of both China and Great Britain willalone be effective. In view 
of the fact that the well-known policy of the Chinese Government is adverse to the 
emigration of its citizens, and that Great Britain has already, without offence to China, 
absolutely prohibited immigration to several of her colonies, it is believed that similar 
action on our part will not destroy or disturb the friendly commercial relations now 
existing. But were it otherwise, the harmony and perpetuity of our social and political 
institutions cannot be weighed in the same balance with mere material or commercial 


advantages. 
oO 


Your committee, therefore, unanimously recommend that immediate correspondence 
be opened upon this subject by our government with the Governments of China and 
Great Britain, and present, accompanying this report, a joint resolution to that effect. 

Legislative action was taken by Congress in 1879 by an Act to restrict the immi- 
gration of Chinese into the United States, the effect of which was to limit the number 
to fifteen for each vessel entering any port of the United States, with further provisions 
for effecting the object of the Act. This Act was, however, on March 1, 1879, 
vetoed by the President. (See No. 7 U.S. Documents relating to immigration above 
referred to). 

By treaty concluded November 17, 1880, and duly ratified and proclaimed Octo- 
ber 5, 1881, between the United States and China, it is provided by Article 1, that 
whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of Chinese 
labourers to the United States, or their residence therein affects or threatens to affect 
the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the said country, or of 
any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of China agrees that the 
Government of the United States may regulate, limit or suspend such coming or resi- 
dence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limitation or suspension shall be reason- 
able and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the United States as labourers, 
other classes not being included in the limitations. Legislation taken in regard to 
Chinese labourers will be of such a character only as is necessary to enforce the regula- 
tion, lhmitation or suspension of immigration and emigrants shall not be subject to 
‘personal mal-treatement or abuse.’ 

Article 2 expressly excludes teachers, students and merchants, together with their 
body and household servants, and Chinese labourers who were then in the United 
States from the effect of the treaty. : 

Article 3 provides protection for Chinese permanently or temporarily residing in 
the United States. (See U. 5S. compilation of treaties in force, page 118.) 

In 1882 an Act of Congress was passed giving effect to the above treaty. This 
Act was amended in 1884, which provides, Section 1, that from and after the expiration 
of ninety days next after the passage of this Act, and until the expiration of ten years 
next after the passage of this Act, the coming of Chinese labourers to the United States 
shall be, and the same is hereby suspended, and during such suspension it shall not be 
lawful for any Chinese labourer to come, or having so come after the expiration of the 
said ninety days, to remain within the United States. 

Section 2 imposes a penalty of $500 upon the master of any vessel who shall know- 
ingly bring within the United States on such vessel any Chinese labourer, and further 
provides that such master of a vessel may be also imprisoned for a term not exceeding 
one year. 
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Section 3 exempts labourers then in the United States, and the Act makes furthe 
provision for giving full effect to this law. (See United States laws, Exclusion 9 
Chinese, page 8 22nd Stat., page 58, 23rd Stat., page 115.) i 

In 1888 an Act was passed prohibiting the immigration of Chinese labourers ‘froy! 
and after the date of the exchange of ratifications of the pending treaty between the 
United States and the Emperor of China,’ (25th Stat., page 476.) 

It will be observed that this Act declared it unlawful for any Chinese person, 
whether a subject of China or any other power, to enter the United States except ag 
therein provided. 

In the same year (1888) a further act was passed prohibiting the return of any 
Chinese labourer who at any time theretofore had been or then, or thereafter might be 
a resident within the United States, and who had not returned before the passage of the 
Act. (25th Stat., page 504.) 

In 1892 a further Act was passed continuing all laws then in force, regulating the 
coming into the United States of Chinese persons for a period of ten years from the 
passage of the Act, and making provisions for deportation for breach of the law, (27th 
Stat., page 25.) 

In 1892 a further Act was passed declaring that resident labourers must register 
and making further provisions therefor, (28th Stat., page 7.) 

In 1894 the Act was further amended by declaring that in every case where an 
alien is excluded from admission into the United States under any law or treaty now 
existing or hereafter made, the decision of the appropriate immigration or customs 
otticers, if adverse to the adinission of such alien, shall be final, unless reversed on appeal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, (28th Stat., page 390.) 


UNITED STATES EXCLUSION TREATY AND LAWS AFFECTING CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


By treaty between the Government of the United States and the Government of 
China, dated March 17, A. D. 1894, and ratified December 7, 1894, it is declared as 
follows :— 

Article 1. The high contracting parties agree that for a period of ten years, begin- 
ning with the date of the exchange of the ratification of this convention, the coming, ~ 
except under the conditions hereinafter specified, of Chinese labourers to the United 
States shall be absolutely prohibited. 

Article 2 provides for the return of registered Chinese labourers under certain 
conditions and imitations. 

Article 3 declares - That the provisions of this Convention shall not affect the right 
at present enjoyed of Chinese subjects being officials, teachers, students, merchants or 
travellers, for curiosity or pleasure, but not labourers, coming to the United States and 
residing therein. To entitle such Chinese Subjects as above described to admission into 
the United States they may produce a certificate from their Government, or the Govern- 
ment where they last resided vised by the diplomatic or consular representative of the 
United States in the country or’ port whence they depart. And provision is also made 
for transit of labourers across the territory of the United States in the course of their 
Journey to or from other Countries, subject to such regulations ag may be necessary to. 
prevent said privilege of transit from being abused, 

Article 4 provides that Chinese labourers or Chinese of any other class either per- 
manently or temporarily residing in the United States shall have for the protection: of 
their persons and property, all rights that are given by the laws of the United States to 
citizens of the most favoured nation, ewcepting the right to become naturalized citizens. 

Provision is also made by Article 5d, for the registration of resident labourers, re- 
ports to be furnished to the Chinese Government, 

Article 6 of the Convention declares that the treaty shall] remain in force for ten 
years from the date of ratification, and if six months before the expiration of the said 
period of ten years, neither Government shall have tormally given notice of its final 
termination to the other, it shal] remain in full force for another period of ten years. 
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The above treaty was the result of nearly twenty years’ agitation, legislation and 
negotiation, a short account of which will be found instructive. 

By a joint resolution of July 7, 1898, it was declared that there shall be no further 
immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands, except upon such conditions as are 
now, or may hereafter be allowed by the law of the United States, and no Chinese by 
reason of anything herein contained shall be allowed to enter the United States from the 
Hawaiian Islands. (See U.S. Stat. 1897-98, page 751.) 

The above Acts and Treaties with the regulations to enforce the same, constitute 
the present law of the United States with respect to Chinese Immigration. 

In the Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, Volume 2, page 432, there is a 
memorandum on the Chinese in the Philippines, and coming from a source so eminent 
and trustworthy deserves special mention. (For full report see Appendix.) 

We quote : The principle of political economy is well known, which lays down the 
rule that in order for a country to obtain advantages from immi gration the immigrants 
should bring in capital, new industries, or superior knowledge to perfect industries al- 
ready in existence, or at least that such immigrants should apply their energies to pur- 
suits productive of gain, not only to the immigrants themselves. but to society in general 
in the country in which they have established themselves, or that they finally become 
assimilated with the people of the country, thus giving, although indirectly, stimulus to- 
certain professions and industries whose progress is a consequence of the increase of the- 
number of the inhabitants of the town. Chinese in coming to the Philippines do not 
comply with any of the conditions of this well-known condition of political economy, 
which are desirable points to be looked for in immigrants. Why then should they be 
allowed to immigrate in such great numbers when their presence in the Philippines is not 
a guarantee of prosperity and progress for the rest of the inhabitants of the Archipelago 4 
And again, ‘the Chinese are one of the principal causes of the commercial and industrial 
backwardness of the Archipelago. It is impossible here, on account of the competition 
which they make, to attain a position in the middle class of society. This class is a 
protector and promoter of great enterprises which do not promise immediate dividends. 
and which must be perfected by means of shares which represent a great capital, that 
is to say, by the collection of the funds of many contributors.” And further, ‘It is the 
custom of the Chinese to consume as far as the necessaries of life are concerned, the 
food, clothing and other articles which they import from their own country for this 
purpose.’ 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Australian colonies prior to the formation of their present commonwealth had 
passed restrictive legislation against the Chinese. 

Victoria, as early as 1855, passed a law imposing a tax of £10 for all Chinese: 
arriving by ship, and limiting the number to one to every ten tons of the ships burthen, 
and imposing a penalty upon the master of the vessel of £10 for each passenger so car- 
ried in excess. i 

In 1857 a residence license of £1 was imposed, which was increased to £4 in 1859, 

In 1862 provisions relating to residence fees were repealed. 

In 1881 Victoria passed a new Act, limiting the number of Chinese to one to every 
one hundred tons of the ship’s burthen, and imposing a penalty of £100 for breach of 
the law, and imposing a tax of £10 for each immigrant arriving by vessel. 

Similar legislation was passed by Queensland, South Australia, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Western Australia and Tasmania. 

At a meeting of representatives from the different Australian governments, held at 
Sydney in the month of June, 1888, it was, amongst other things, resolved that it was 
desirable that the laws of the various Australian colonies for the restriction of Chinese 
immigration should be assimilated upon a basis at such meeting approved. The resolu- 
tions arrived at by the conference, and which have been embodied in a draft Bill, are as. 
follows : 
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1. That in the opinion of this conference, the further restriction of Chinese immi- 
eration is esential to the welfare of the people of Australasia. 
~ 9. That this conference is of opinion that the desired restriction can best he secured 
through the diplomatic action of the Imperial Government and by uniform Australasian 
legislation. 

3. That this conference resolves to consider joint representation to the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the desired diplomatic action. 

4. That this conference is of opinion that the desired Australasian legislation should 
contain the following provisions : 

(1.) That it shall apply to all Chinese, with specified exceptions. 

(2.) That the restriction should be by limitation of the number of Chinese which 
any vessel may bring into any Australian port to one passenger to every 500 tons of the 
ship’s burthen. 

(3.) That the passage of Chinese from one colony to another, without consent of the 
colony which they enter, be made a misdemeanour. 

The first and fourth resolutions were endorsed by all the colonies except Tasmania, 
who dissented, and Western Australia, who did not vote, while the second and third 
were carried unanimously. Asa whole, therefore, they faithfully represented the opinion 
of the parliaments and peoples of Australia. 

Tn conclusion the conference would call attention to the fact that the treatment of 
Chinese in the Australian colonies has been invariably humane and considerate; and 
that, in spite of the intensity of popular feeling during the recent sudden influx, good 
order has been everywhere maintained. 

In so serious a crisis the Colonial governments have felt called upon to take strong 
and decisive action to protect their people ; but in so doing they have been studious of 
Imperial interests, of international obligations, and of their reputation as law-abiding 
communities. They now confidently rely upon the support and assistance of Her 
Majesty’s Government in their endeavour to prevent their country from being overrun 
by an alien race, who are incapable of assimilation in the body politic, strangers to our 
civilization, out of sympathy with our aspirations, and unfitted for our free institutions, 
to which their presence in any number would be a source of constant danger. 


VICLORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


In pursuance of these resolutions an Act was passed by the Parliament of Victoria, 
Australia, on December 22, 1888, whereby it is declared : 

Sec. 6. No vessel shall enter any port or place in Victoria having on board a greater 
number of Chinese than one for every 500 tons of the tonnage of such vessel. 

If any vessel enters any port or place in Victoria having on board any Chinese in 
excess of such number, the owners, master or charterer of such vessel shall on convic- 
tion be liable to a penalty of £500 for each Chinese in excess of such number. 

The Act contains fourteen clauses. 

The Governments of South Australia, Queensland, and Western Australia, passed 
a similar Act in 1888 and 1889. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


, On August 3, 1898, an Act was passed by the Parliament of New South 
Wales on the lines of the Natal Act, the 3rd clause of which provides : 

_ The immigration into New South Wales by land or sea of any person of the class 
defined in the following sub-section hereinafter called ‘prohibited emigrant’ is pro- 
hibited, namely, any person who when asked to do so by an officer appointed to do so 
under this Act, shall fail to write out in his own handwriting in some European lan- 
guage and sign an application to the Colonial Secretary in the form set out in schedule 
‘PB’ of this Act or in the form of a similar purport proclaimed from time to time by the 
Governor in substitution of the form set out in such schedule. h 
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By section 8 : The master and owners of any vessel from which any prohibited 
emigrant may be landed before such emigrant is passed by an officer appointed for that 
purpose by the government, shall be jointly and severally liable to a penalty of £100 in 
respect of the landing as aforesaid from his vessel of any prohibited emigrant, and to a 
further penalty of £20 for each such emigrant so landed in excess of the number of five 
——the total penalties not to exceed £5,000—the vessel to be liable for such penalty. 

The Act contains other provisions to make it effective. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


In August, 1888, an Act was passed by the Parliament of New Zealand amending 
the Act of 1881 and limiting the immigration of Chinese in the proportion of one to 
every 100 tons of the tonnage of such vessel, and in 1896 was further amended by in- 
creasing the poll tax of £10 to £100, and in 1899 the Immigration Restriction Act was 
passed on the lines of the Natal Act, and assented to on July 20, 1900. 


TASMANIA, 


An Act was passed by the parliament of Tasmania on October 29, 1898, reserved, 
and royal assent proclaimed on February 27, 1899. This also was on the lines of the 
Natal Act, and declares : 

Section 4.—The immigration into Tasmania is prohibited of any person described 
in the following paragraphs of this section. 

1. Any person who on being asked to do so by any collector of customs shal! fail to 
write out in his own handwriting in the presence of such officer in some European lan- 
guage and sign an application to the chief secretary of the colony in the form set out in 
schedule 2 of this Act, or in a form of asimilar purport prescribed from time to time by 
the governor in substitution of the form set out in the said schedule. i 

2, Any person being a pauper or likely to become a public charge. 

3. Any idiot or insane person. 

4. Any person suffering from an infectious or contagious disease, or of a loathsome 
or dangerous character. 

5. Any person who not having received a free pardon has within two years 
previously to the time of his arriving in Tasmania been convicted of a felony or infamous 
crime or a misdemeanour involving moral turpitude, and not being a mere political 
offence. 

Fines and imprisonment are imposed for contravention of the Act, and other pro- 
visions made for giving it full effect. 

As early as 1888 the Australian Colonies urged upon the Home Government that 
diplomatic action should be taken to obtain from China a treaty similar to that con- 
cluded November 17, 1880, between China and the United States. The following 
correspondence was had in reference to the matter, but it does not appear that any pro- 
gress was made in the effort to obtain the desired treaty. 

In a memorandum dated April 24, 1888, by the Attorney General and 
submitted by the Premier of Tasmania in answer to the Secretary of State’s circular on 
the subject of Colonial Legislation action representing Chinese immigration occurs the 
following :— 

4. The reference made by His Excellency the Chinese Minister to Her Majesty’s 
international engagements induces me to observe that the exceptional legislation that 
has been adopted by the majority of the Australasian Colonies on the subject of Chinese 
immigration does not violate any recognized rule of international comity ; on the con- 
trary, it is a fundamental maxim of international law that every State has the right to 
regulate immigration to its territories as 1S most convenient to the safety and prosperity 
of the country, without regard to the municipal law of the country whence the foreign 
immigration proceeds. (See Ferguson’s Manual International Law, vol I, page 130, 
and Calvo’s Droit Intern., vol. 1, liv., Vill.) 
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7. Both the virtues and the vices of the Chinese are bred in them by a civilization 
stretching back in an unparalleled fixedness of character and detail to an age more remote 
than any to which the beginnings of any Huropean nation can be traced, and the 
experience of both America and Australasia prove, that no length of residence amidst a 
population of European descent will cause the Chinese immigrants who remain unnatura- 
lized, to change the mode of life or relinquish the practices that they bring with them 
from their native country. It is consequently certain that if the unnaturalized Chinese 
should at any time become as numerous, or nearly as numerous, in any colony as the 
residents of European origin, the result would be either an attempt on the part of the 
Chinese to establish separate institutions of a character that would trench on the 
Supremacy of the present legislative and administrative authorities or a tacit acceptance 
by them of an inferior social and political position which, associated with the avocations 
that the majority of them would probably follow, would create a combined political and 
industrial division of society upon the basis of a racial distinction. This would inevit- 
ably produce in the majority of the remainder of the population a deeraded estimate of 
manual labour similar to that which hag always existed in those communities where 
African slavery has been permitted, and thereby call into existence a class similar in 
habit and character to the ‘mean whites’ of the Southern States of the American Union 
before the civil war. Societies so divided produce particular vices in exaggerated pro- 
portions, and are doomed to certain deterioration. 

8. The alternative supposition that the Chinese Immigrants would apply for and 
obtain letters of naturalization and so acquire political equality with the remainder of 
the population, suggests a result equally menacing to the permanence of the civilization 
and structure of society now existing in these colonies, inasmuch as the indurated and 
renitent character of the habits and conceptions of the Chinese immigrants make their 
amalgamation with populations of European origin, so as to become constituent portions 
of a homogeneal community, retaining the European type of civilization, an impossibility. 

9. The foregoing considerations invest the res trictive and prohibitory measures of 
the Australasian Colonies against Chinese immigration with a sanction that Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot fail to recognize as sufficient to promote its intervention to obtain 
from the Court of Pekin a co-operation in the prevention of the immigration of its sub- 
jects to the Australasian Colonies similar to that which it is stated has been obtained by 
the government of the United States in regard to the immigration of Chinese into 
America. (See Blue-book, Australasia Correspondence ve Chinese Immigration, July 
1888.) . 

In the same blue pamphlet, No. 78, we find a telegraphic despatch from Lord Car- 
rington (New South Wales), to Lord Knutsford, June 14, 1888, in which he Says — 

‘June 14.—At the Australasian Conference held in Sydney on the 12th, 13th and 
14th instant, at which the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania and Western Australia were represented, the question of Chinese 
immigration, and your cablegram to the Governor of South Australia in connection there- 
with, were fully considered. The members of the conference are sensible of the wish of 
Her Majesty's Government to meet the views of the colonies, and have specially deliber- 
ated upon the possibility of securing legislation which, while effective, should be of a 
character so far as possible in accordance with the feeling and views of the Chinese 
Government. They have not overlooked the political and commercial interests of the 
Empire, nor the commercial interests of the colonies. The suggestion that any restric- 
tions which are to be imposed should be of a general nature, so as to give power to ex- 
elude European or American immigrants, has been very carefully deliberated upon, but 
no scheme for giving effect to it has been found practicable. As the length of time to 
be occupied in negotiations between the Inperial Government and the Government of 
China is uncertain, and as the colonies in the meantime have reason to dread a large 
influx from China, the several governments feel impelled to legislate immediately to 
protect their citizens against an invasion which is dreaded because of its results, not 


only upon the labour market, but upon the social and moral condition of the people. 
At the same time, the Conference is most anxious that Her Majesty’s Government 
should enter into communication with the Government of China with a view to obtain- 
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ing, as soon as possible, a treaty under which all Chinese, except officials, travellers, 
merchants, students, and similar classes should be entirely excluded from the Austral- 


asian Colonies.’ 


In a despatch by the Marquis of Salisbury to Sir J. Walsham the resolutions of 


the Conference were inclosed, and in which he says amongst other things :— 


‘The recent conclusion of a treaty between China and the United States of 


America, for the exclusion of labourers from China, seems to have increased the feeling 
in Australia in favour of more stringent regulations in the colonies of that continent, 


and the working classes are represented to be strongly opposed to any further intro- 


~duction of labourers on a large scale. Chinese immigrants are, it appears, objected to 


not only on account of their vast numbers and their competition as wage-earners, but 


on the ground that they do not become assimilated with the British population, and 


that they rarely, if ever, settle permanently as colonists ; but, on the contrary, remain 
essentially aliens in manners, customs, and religion, and generally return to China when 
they have saved sufficient money in the colonies for their wants in their native country.’ 

At a public meeting held at Sydney on March 27, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the almost unrestricted influx of the Chinese into Australia will, if continued, 
threaten the political and social welfare of the colony, and that the time has arrived 
for the imposition of substantial and effective restrictions on their further intro- 


‘duction. 


The meeting further declared its strong objection to any action of the government 


.of China in the assistance or encouragement of Chinese immigration into Australia, and 


it called upon Her Majesty’s government to maintain the right of the Australian 


‘colonies to frame such laws as they may consider necessary to ensure in Australia the 


preponderance and supremacy of the British race. 

T inclose copies of the resolutions of the Conference which have been embodied in a 
draft bill, and I have to instruct you to place yourself, without delay, in communication 
with the Tsung li Yamén; and urge upon them, with the explanations and arguments 
which, in your judgment, are most likely to further the object in view, that, in pursu- 
ance of the considerations which I have described in this despatch, and which are 
more particularly set forth in the printed correspondence which I transmit herewith, 
the Chinese government should adopt a course similar to that which they followed in 
the case of the United States, and enter into a convention with Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment to the effect indicated in the inclosed resolutions of the Conference held at 


Sydney. 
SUMMARY. 


Agitation against the Chinese commenced in California in the early sixties, but no 
definite action was taken by Congress until 1876, when a joint committee of the senate 
and house of representatives was appointed, and after making an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the question, the committee recommended that measures be taken by the executive 
looking towards a modification of the existing treaty with China, conforming it to 
strictly commercial purposes, and that Congress legislate to restrain the great influx of 
Asiatics in this country. 

Legislation by Congress followed in 1879, but was vetoed by the President. 

By treaty concluded November 17, 1889, and ratified and proclaimed October 5, 
1881, between the United States and China, the government of China agreed that the 
government of the United States might regulate, limit and suspend the coming of 
Chinese labourers to the United States, whenever in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States the coming of Chinese labourers to the United States or their resi- 
dence therein aftects or threatens to affect the interest of that country or to endanger 
the good order of the said country, or of any locality within the territory thereof. 

In 1882 an Act of Congress was passed giving effect to the above treaty, and 
suspending the coming of Chinese labourers to the United States until 10 years next 


-after the passing of the Act. 
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In 1888 an Act was passed prohibiting the immigration of Chinese labourers ‘from 
and after the date of the exchange of ratifications of the pending treaty between the 
United States and the Emperor of China.’ 

Tn i892 an Act was passed, continuing all laws then in force regarding the coming 
into the United States of Chinese persons for a period of 10 years from the passage of 
the Act, ke. 

By treaty between the Government of the United States and the Government of 
China, dated March 17, 1894, and ratified November 7, 1894, it is declared by the high 

contracting parties that for a period of 10 years the coming of Chinese labourers to 
the United States shall be absolutely prohibited. 

By a joimt resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives of J uly 7, 
1898, it was declared that there should be no further immigration of Chinese into 
the Hawaiian Islands, except upon such conditions as are now or may thereafter be 
allowed by the laws of the United States, and no Chinese by reason of anything therein 
contained shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, it is declared that the Chinese 
are one of the principal causes of the commercial and industrial backwardness of the 
Archipelago. 

In Australia legislation against the Chinese commenced as early as 1855, which 
increased in stringency until 1888, when a meeting of the representatives from the 
different Australasian governments was held in June of that year, resulting in the 
following resolutions :— 

/ 1. That in the opinion of this conference the further restriction of Chinese imigra- 
tion is essential to the welfare of the people of Australia. 

2. That this conference is of opinion that the desired restriction can best be 
secured through the diplomatic action of the Imperial Government and by uniform 
Australasian legislation. 

3. That this conference resolves to consider a joint representation to the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the desired diplomatic action. 

4. That this conference is of opinion that the desired Australasian legislation should 
contain the following provisions :— 

(1.) That it shall apply to all Chinese with specified exceptions. 


(2.) That the restriction should be by limitation of the number of Chinese which e. 


any vessel may bring into any Australian port to one passenger to every five hundred 
tons of the ship’s burthen. 

(3.) That the passage of Chinese from one colony to another, without the consent 
of the colony which they enter, be made a misdemeanor. 

The first and fourth resolutions were endorsed by all the colonies except Tasmania, 
which dissented, and Western Australia, who did not vote ; while the second and third 
were carried unanimously. (tae 

This conference was followed by legislation by Victoria, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Queensland, giving effect to the resolutions arrived at. In New Zealand 
amendments were made from time to time until in 1896 the law stood limiting one emi- 
grant to every one hundred tons of tonnage, and increasing the poll tax from £10 to 
£100 ; and a further Act on the lines of the Natal Act was introduced in 1899. 

In 1898 New South Wales and Tasmania each passed an Act on the lines of the 
Natal Act. 

On December 6, 1901, the Alien Immigration Restriction Bill was passed by the 
parliament and senate of the Australian commonwealth, ; 


_CHAPTER XXV.—EFFECT OF EXCLUSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


. By the United States census of 1900 there were enumerated 25,767 Chinese in 
Hawaii, 3,116 in Alaska, and 304 at mihtary and naval stations abroad ; and 89,863 
in the United States proper, and of the latter number 67,729 were found in the Western 
States and Territories. 


° 
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The following table shows the distribution in those States and also in British 
Columbia for the years 1900, 1890 and 1880 :— 


cs 


—— 1900 1890. 1880. 
Arigonats. seven ala ce seen rune stabs Pie See Seen ree ns ; 1,419 1,170 1,630 
@alifornisere: ec --1- = atagee eet wpb de: Ha. 21, tak eee See a es 45,753 72,472 75,1382 
Woloradowy ete ia ec. ee cick: «ays PERE Oe Me eo ots 1h, 599 1,398 | 612 
Fdshat. Aeon. ket ee, aa. «a lb enc eld ttre ok ang 1,467 2,007 | 3,379 
IMOnmban ayer gee ees a. OSA ane he COL SERVE SAISON Seen 1,739 2,532 1,765 
INKey ich en ay LEO OOM GS Omens Tocoeoce ccc ad ites | a: REM LORES 1,352 2,833 | 5,416 
Wew Mlexico.6..5.-... 2 oh, Ghp ARE REN oe ote OME Sern Boe SA) 361 | oT 
Orevon saeyea eas far See ete ee sees oni ca SRA Sa NS 10,397 9,540 9,510: 
Ci Lee eee EL ey Set te es eee eR. Eas. SEM ts « 572 806 501 
WV cali etOM Mec oes cae ise 5 waa enc nding - a cinle mimeisieeient - squat 3,629 3,260 3,186 
AVA VOMNENYe pe Sha hO OG usd Gd Cone PGRUOBEIDD 06 RedmEDDOUDIOD Some ooTe 461 465 14 
British Columbia, exclusive of Cassiar and Cariboo........--. - 14,532 8,910 4,350 


Tt will be seen that in twenty years the Chinese population of California“{has 
decreased from 75,000 in 1880 to 45,000 in 1900, while in Oregon it has slightly 
increased, from 9,000-to 10,000; and in Washington it has also slightly increased in 
twenty years, namely, from 3,186 in 1880 to 3,629 in 1900; and in British Columbia it 
has increased from 4,350 to 14,532, exclusive of Cassiar and Cariboo, which would, at*a. 
fair estimate, bring the total number up to 16,000. Sats {bs mat 

A comparison of the population of the States of Washington, Oregon and California 
and British Columbia, at the last three censuses taken :-— 


Bann 1900. 1890. 1880. 


Washington— . 

Total population........--. -..+-+seees s PNT SRG aA 518,103 349,390 75,116 

MENaMDErOn OHINCSC... =) sccubs 90 2) cael eigeiys cer sees 3,629 3,260 3,186: > 

Oregon— 

Total population, . ¢..<c25-tenns. sae he ee ete ee eee ee enn e es 413,536 313,767 | 174,768: 

Number of Chimese.... ...-22- cc ceee cece ese e sete ecees cee k 10,397 9,540 9,510 
California— : aaa) 

Total population.... .--- Ber iis cong pe eet ae ae 0 8 1,485,053 1,208,130 864,964 

Number’of Chinese: ....ces besa coset ss See epee oe 45,753 72,472 75,132 
British Columbia— 

TOLAM POPULATIONS 26h tee leas min aces Heewrete geen icing diaie act 177,272 98,173 49,459 

Number of Chinese....... -..-.-+++-- Apsce tet BOS REe Blac 16,000 8,910 4,350 


Mr. Stetson, of the firm of Stetson & Post Milling Company, Seattle, said : 

Q. What would you say is the prevailing feeling in the city as to the exclusion 
law; is it in favour of the law being continued in force as 1t 1s, or would the general 
feeling favour the abrogation of the exclusion law = It never comes up. The ques- 
tion is settled. No industry has ceased because of it that I know of. The law has 
been enforced and its action has passed out of recollection. 

This company employs 125 men, none of whom are either Chinese or Japanese. 

W. H. Perry, assistant general manager of Moran Brothers Lumber Company, who 
employ 100 men, but no Chinese or J apanese, states that there are NO Chinese or 
Japanese employed in the lumber mills in the city of Seattle or its neighbourhood. 

Q. Is there any desire among what might be called the capitalistic interests to 
abrogate the Exclusion Law or are they satisfied with it?—A. I think they are satis- 
fied with it and desire it to continue. [I think they are in favour of Chinese exclusion 
as a rule, although there are some small sections where they might favour the Chinese, 
where they think they require low priced labour, but I think the number is very small. 
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Q. What is the feeling in the city and in the State in regard to exclusion ?—A, T 
think it is overwhelmingly in favour of the exclusion of Chinese. They are not consi- 
dered a desirable element in the community for the reason that. they do not and will 
not assimilate with us, and I do not think it would be desirable if they would assimilate. 
They do not take any interest whatever in our laws or institutions, They contribute 
very httle to the general good of the community. They pay a very small proportion of 
taxes for the business that they do. . 

J. W. Clise, president of the chamber of comnierce, Seattle, when asked whether 
there was any feeling in favour of the abrogation of the Exclusion Act said : It is some- 
thing that in recent years I have not had to Sive any serious consideration to. The 
Exclusion Act is in force and the question is one which is regarded by most of the 
people as settied and done with. There are some of the large institutions I think would 
have liked to have had the law a little modified at the time of its passing, but I think 
it has given general satisfaction. Our people are opposed to the Chinese and J apanese. 
In Tacoma they expelled them. Here there wasa great agitation and the military had to 
be called out, and the city put under marshal law. That was the result in 1886 of the 
non-enforcement of the Exclusion Law. The white people found it difficult to get a 
living; they found they were being interfered with everywhere, and that they 
would have to leave the country if the Chinese were allowed to come in here, and the 
demanded that the Chinese should be expelled. In Seattle they sent out two hundred 
out of six hundred, and we have never come up again to the original number. We have 
got now about three hundred in Seattle. Since the city has grown so rapidly they do 
not constitute a serious menace. : 

A. H. Grout, labour commissioner, Seattle, who had lived fourteen years on the 
coast and seemed to have a thorough knowledge of the question, said : 

Q. Did the introduction of those laws (Restrictive and Exclusion Acts) cause any 
serious inconvenience to the different industries 7A. N one that I am aware of. 

Q. Did the change cause any in Jury to trade or did it interfere with the prosperity 
of the different industries?—A. No. 

Q. Was it complained of by employers ?—A. Not that I am aware of. I have been 
in this position five years, but did not make it a study before that time. I was en- 
gaged in the lumber industry before that time. 

I think a large majority of our citizens would be in favour of continuing the law as 
it is in force at present. I think the majority of employers are in favour of continuing 
the law as at present. I do not think there is any industry in our State or in this city 
that suffered by reason of the Exclusion Act. 

Theodore Ludgate, lumber ‘merchant at Seattle, formerly of Peterborough, On- 
tario, employs 150 men ; no Chinese or J apanese employed. 

Q. Do any of the mills with whom you come in competition employ Chinese or 
Japanese labour ?—A. Not in the city or its neighbourhood. The only mill employing 
Japanese is the Port Blakeley Mill, nine or ten miles across the Sound from here. 

When asked as to the prevailing opinion as to the Chinese and Japanese. 

A. They are not desired bere at all. 

(For fuller quotations from this witness see the chapter on the lumber business.) 

William H. Middleton, secretary of the Central Labour Union, Seattle, said : The 
people generally, are in favour of the continuance of the enforcement of the Exclusion 
Act. We had Chinese riots in 1886, and they came near driving all the Chinese out of 
the city. The Government had to call out the military, and the Government kept them 
(the Chinese) in town, but usually they kept in a part of the town called ‘ Chinatown’. 

A. S. Martin, secretary of the Puget Sound sawmill and Shingle Company, Fair 
Haven, Washington ; the company employs 265 hands and never employ either Chinese 
or Japanese, he said: The sentiment here is opposed to both Chinese and Japanese. 
They were not permitted here at all until the canneries started. If the question were 
put to a popular vote not a Chinaman or Japanese would be allowed in town. Chinese 
have never been employed in these mills. There are no Japanese here. There are not 
fifty Chinese in the country outside the canneries. The Chinese in the canneries all 
come from Portland for the Season, and return at its close. This labour is furnished 
under contract by Chinese contractors of Portland. 
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W. T. Harris, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, that employs 75 men, but no 
Chinese or Japanese ; they manufacture lumber and shingles,—said : Chinese are not 
employed at Whatcom at all. We don’t see them here at all. The population of What- 
com is about ten thousand. We experienced no difficulty in getting common or skilled 
labour. The principal industry at Whatcom is lumbering. ‘The coal mines are several 
miles from town. They employ all white labour. 

W. Sherman, Manager of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, said : We employ 
about 350 men ; no Chinese or Japanese. We export lumber to South America, Aus- 
tralia, Hong Kong and Japan, also to San Francisco and east of the Rockies. ‘There is 
no difficulty in getting labour. We buy our logs. 

Henry F. Fortman, president of the Alaska Packers’ Association, said : 

Q. As far as your observation goes do Chinese become Americanized? Do they 
become citizens in the proper sense of the term,—taking an interest in your laws and 
institutions ¢—A. Well, they cannot become citizens unless they are born here. They 
take great interest in the country. sl 

Q. Are they looked upon by the people generally as a class out of which to make 
good citizens !—A. Well, no. The average Caucasian does not care about them, and 
white people do not associate with them in any way. It was owing to the general feel- 
ing of the American people that the Exclusion Act was passed and brought into force. 

(See further extracts from the evidence of this witness in the chapter on canneries.) 

S E. Masten, of Portland, secretary of the Board of Trade and Commerce, and 
Theodore Wilcox, stated that the number of Chinese had diminished very much in the 
last ten years. Mr. Masten then stated that his assistant, Mr. Wilcox, was much more 
familiar with the whole question than he was, and placed the Commissioners in communi- 
cation with Mr. Wilcox who said that the present population of Portland was between 
ninety and a hundred thousand, and that there were not. over 2,500 Chinamen in the 
city. " Twenty years ago with a population of twenty-five thousand there were twice as 
many Chinamen in the city. 

Q. I wish to ask you whether the introduction of the Exclusion Act had any effect 
én business 7A. I do not think so. I do not think that any action that has ever been 
taken against the Chinese here has ever affected our trade in any way. I am only 
speaking from my own personal observation. I know it has never interfered with our 
business. 

Q. What is the general feeling of the community here; are the people in favour 
of the immigration of coolie labour or are they in favour of the continued enforcement 
of the Exclusion Act?—A. We would rather not have the coolie class here. We would 
rather not have Chinese or Japanese labourers coming in here at all. The railways in 
the past employed a good many Chinamen, but they do not employ as many now as they 
did a few years ago. T have been on the Northern Pacific Railway and they do not 
employ as many now as they did a few years ago. I have been on the Northern Pacific 
Railway several times lately and have not seen any Chinese. 

A. A. Bailey, secretary of the Federated Trades, Portland, said: Ido not know 
that the Chinese or Japanese do a great deal of good here. Whatever money they earn 
very little of it is spent in this country. The labouring men of America spend their 
money here and people in business here get the benefit of it. The Chinese come here 
working for low wages and the money they earn they send the most of it out of the 
country to China. Their cost of living is very small and all the money they have over 
the actual cost of living is sent to China. 

The American working man earns all the money he can. Whatever money he 
earns he spends it here and the business community have the benefit of it. That is one 
reason why merchants anda great many of the business men are in favour of the 
Exclusion Act. The only people I have found in favour of letting down the bar are 
men requiring a large amount of unskilled labour, and they think they can get that 
cheap by the Chinese coming in here, and that they can do as well with the Chinese as 
with white labour. They do not care about what comes of the country if they have 
their work done cheaply, such as the building ot railroads and other large works. They 
are in the business to make as much money out of it as possible. They do not give a 
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cent for what becomes of the country. They are contractors who come in here to build 
railways and all they care for is to make large profits for themselves. They ave the men 
who favour the immigration of the Chinese, whereas the people who live in the country, 
the merchants and the business men, and the citizens of the state generally, those who 
make their homes here, are all in favour of the Exclusion Act being continued in force. 

Q. What proportion of the people are in favour of the law as it stands?—A. T 
should say eighty per cent is a very conservative estimate. At the time the Exclusion 
Law was brought into effect quite a number took the view that all men were entitled to 
come to the country and live here under whatever conditions they chose, but there was 
such an outcry from the whole of the people that they did not want the Chinese here 
that our representatives in Congress supported prohibition, and the Exclusion Act has 
been ever since regarded as a settlement for all time of the question. It was then the 
almost universal opinion that to open our doors and let large numbers of these people 
come in would be ruinous to the working people of the United States. 

J. M. Lawrence, city editor of the Oregonian, Portland, stated that he had resided 
in Portland for thirteen years. In 1890 the State of Oregon had a population 
of 313,767, of whom only three or four thousand were Chinese, so that the number of 
Chinese here in proportion to the population was very small. Fourteen years ago there 
was an agitation against the Chinese all around the coast. There was an agitation to 
run them out of Oregon. At that time the Chinese were run out of Tacoma and other 
places on the coast, and they were collected chiefly in the towns, mostly in Portland, 
and I have no doubt a great many of the Chinese left the country then. At that time 
there were about 150 Chinamen in a woollen mill and they were driven out of that 
employment. It caused inconvenience for a little while. T believe it took a little time 
for them to get in white hands accustomed to the work. I think the people are in 
favour of the law as it stands. - 

Q. There were a large number of Chinese here up to the time. of the Exclusion Act 
going into force 7—A. Yes, but it is a little difficult to estimate the population at that 
time, for this reason,—that the contractor who was centered here might have a thousand 
men on hand today and in a week most of them would be sent to Puget Sound, to the 
fisheries, or to the hop fields, and the Chinese population might vary two or three 
hundred in the course of a week. Even to this day some Chinese are sent from here to 
Alaska in connection with the fisheries. I have known of three or four carloads being 
sent up to Alaska at one time. You might call these people still residents here. That 
would raise my estimate of the Chinese population, and the Chinese population might go 
up to seven thousand or eight thousand. 

As to the industries, I do not think they were established by reason of the presence 


of the Chinese or the Japanese. I think the industries would have been established all - 


the same, although their development may not have been so rapid. In the past the 
Chinese may have served Oregon very well, but they are not required here now. We 
can get on very well without them. We have no prejudice against the Chinese, except, 
as I say, they come in unfair competition with our own people. They are not desirable 
as citizens. They do not assimilate with our people, and it would not be desirable if 
they did assimilate. 

H. 8S. Rowe, mayor of Portland, said: I was superintendent of the Oregon Naviga- 
tion Company. ‘The general feeling of the whole community is in favour of the law as 
it stands. The change was gradual ; When the Exclusion Act was put in force there 
was nothing like a shock nor any inconvenience suffered ; the change was gradual. I 
do not think any inconvenience was suffered by anyone. Our trans-continental lines 
were completed, and we were able to get in all the white labour we wanted from the 
east. 

Walter Honeyman, merchant, cannery and fishing supplies, of Portland. This 
witness stated that only the working people and the trades unions were in favour of the 
Exclusion Law. 

Q. How does it come that the people did not protest against the law if the feeling 


in the community is as you say it ist—A. That was all worked up by the trades’ 
unions, 
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Q. We have been told that the feeling is unanimous now, or almost unanimous in 
the community, against the Chinese coming int—A. Not among the merchant people. 

Q. Would the merchants prefer to see the Chinese coming in t—A. Yes. 

Q. Without restriction?—A. They fill a want, T think, here as domestics, doing 
gardening work and cutting wood around the city. 

Q. The mayor of the city gave us the opinion that the working of the law was 
satisfactory to the community in general?—A. Well, L do not mix so much among the 
tradespeople as he does. t : 

Q. Is the mayor in business —A. He used to be one of the superintendents of the 
railway. 

Q. What is the line of your supplies ?—A. Gill-nets, seines and traps. 

Q. Do you regard the Chinese as a people who would make desirable citizens ?—A. 
I have never known anything about the Chinese but that they are always peaceable and 
law-abiding and would make good citizens. 

Q. To settle here 7—A. Ido not know. 

Q. Would you give them a vote?—A. No, T do not believe in giving them votes 
unless they are educated. 

Q. If they are good citizens why not give them votes }—A. They are a good deal 
better than some who have votes. 

Q. Do they become Americanized ?—A. Very few. 

Q. Do they take an interest in your laws and institutions /—A. Very few. 

Twas born in Scotland and aman American citizen. J think the exclusion of 
these people has retarded the development of the country. I am not interested in the 


canneries, except in selling them supplies. 


¥. V. Meyers, commissioner of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, San Francisco, 
said: The Chinese have to a certain extent become Americanized, to the extent of 
having labour unions of their own and having fixed prices for certain work, as our unions 
have. The Chinese question has been considered a dead issue. It isa closed issue now 
under the Exclusion Act. I have expressed that on page 15 of my report as to alien 
labour in the State of California. The Exclusion Law will expire I believe in 1902, and 
public opinion in the state will certainly favour the Exclusion Act being continued in 
force. The general feeling is to.make it still more exclusive, and to include the Japanese. 
Let me say here that in giving you that as the feeling of the community, in voicing a 
sentiment of that kind I am not speaking of that now from a partisan point of view. I 
am not indicating if I have opinions of my own what these opinions are. T am simply 
stating the fact, that the general feeling of the community is in favour of the continuance 
of the Exclusion Act in. regard to the Chinese, and to have the same measure of exclu- 
sion extended to the Japanese as well. In so far as public feeling is concerned I think 
you will find that is the fact. Of course you will understand all such questions are 
agitated through the medium of the newspapers, but they are finally settled at the 
ballot box. The sentiment of the labouring classes is decidedly against the Chinese and 
the Japanese, and the organizations are very strong at the ballot box. It is said by 
some that a larger amount of that kind of labour, cheap labour, would be a benefit to 
the industries of the State and would induce more capital to come in to develop it ; that 
a low class of labour is required to do the unskilled work necessary in carrying on the 
different industries ; that the different ‘ndustries would be developed, and therefore 
would afford more work for the higher class of labour. That idea is entertained by 
some, but the general feeling of the community is just as I have stated. I do not think 
the change in favour of the Chinese would be appreciable. The method adopted did not 
cause inconvenience or injury to any appreciable extent. If the Chinese had been bodily 
sent away—had been taken from the various avocations—some industries might have 
had to close up for a little time. . The expulsion of the.Chinese would have caused a 
considerable jar, because there would not have been sutticient white labour to take their 
places. Quite likely some of the industries would have been inconvenienced and ham- 
pered for a time ; no question about that. I think the Exclusion Act is more thoroughly 


in force now than it was at first. 
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James D. Phelan, mayor of San Francisco, said: J do not believe there was any 
_ appreciable jar or that there was any loss appreciable by the introduction of the Exclu- 
sion Act. I believe the companies are in favour of the re-enactment of the law, or the 
enactment of a more exclusive law. They look upon it in this way—lI am pretty familiar 
with the sentiment of the people on the subject ; I have made a study of the subject, 
and have come to the conclusion that we will be far better without the Chinese or 


Japanese ; and that without them we will still have a great development in our State, 
and the industrial conditions will be improved all along the line. The presence of — 


the Chinese means the exclusion of white men ; the Chinamen come here alone ; families 
of Chinese are very rare here. They are no use at all to the community; they injure 
our civilization. if we were rid of the Chinese their places would be filled with white 
people and their families, and the State and the country would be benefitted largely. 
hey have so encroached upon the different trades and callings, so far that it may be 
termed that there has been an industrial revolution, and if they go any further there is 
no limit to the injury they will do. If the barriers were let down, there would be such 
an expression of opinion that in a very short time there would be no doubt a re-enact- 
ment of the Exclusion Law ; and the Exclusion Law would be rendered so as to apply 
to other nationalities from the east. 

They are mostly of a servile class ; and that is entirely antagonistic to the American 
idea of equality. The whole thing is fundamentally wrong ; and they have demonstrated 
strongly that an Exclusion Act is necessary, if our country is to develop, and if our 
civilization is to keep pace with the civilization of Europe. 

J. H. Barber, connected with the Immigration Office, San Francisco, said : 

Q. Is there any sentiment now against the Exclusion Act, or do you regard the 
question as settled!—A. Yes. It has acted so satisfactorily that I do not think there 
can be said to be any great number in the city or in the State who would favour the abro- 
gation of the Act. , 

Q. From your personal observation or from information within your knowledge can 


you say whether the Exclusion Act when it was put in force caused any shock to busi- 
ness !—A. No, I do not believe it did. The only thing is that there is a scarcity of do- 
mestic help. That is the only place I can think of where the Chinese are missed. Of 
course they were used on the gardens and on farms. ° 

Q. To what extent were they used?—A. Not toa great extent. The Japanese are 
used now where they can be got. The demand is so great that they can use all the 
Chinese and all the Japanese available. The Japanese cannot supersede the Chinese. 
People prefer the Chinese when they can get them. 

Q. Is the labour market well supplied; is there an abundance of labour in the 
city /—A. There is an abundance of labour here just now. 


SUMMARY. 


The effect of restrictive legislation and the Exclusion Act in the United States has 
been to gradually decrease the number of Chinese upon the coast, the greatest reduction 
having taken place in California, from 72,472 in 1890 to 45,753 in 1900. 

The population of Washington State has increased from 7 5,116 in 1880 to 518,103 
in 1900, while the number of Chinese has only increased from 3,186 in 1880 to 3,629 in 
1900. While the population of British Columbia has increased from 49,459 in 1880 to 
177,272 in 1900, the Chinese population has increased during the same period from 
4,550 to 16,000. i 

Again, Seattle with a population of over 80,000, has less than 500 Chinese ; while 
Victoria with a population of 20,000 has over 3,300 Chinese. - 

_ _ In the Coast States the overwhelming opinion, as far as we were able to gather it, 
is in favour of the present Exclusion Law, and this opinion is shared by employers as well 


as employees, and other citizens. The Exclusion Law caused no shock to the various. 


industries ; the change was so gradual as not to be noticed. 
mn | = 4 x 2 ~ . . 
Lhe Chinese are largely employed in the cannery business, but they are not 
employed in the other large industries such as lumbering, the shingle business and coal 
» 


pees” 
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mines, nor are they to any considerable extent engaged in farming, except at certain 
seasons of the year, when they are employed in hop-picking and berry-picking, «ec. 

Their mode of living is and always has been similar to that which obtains in 
British Columbia. Each city in which they are found has its ‘ Chinatown.’ The white 
people do not associate with them, nor do they assimilate in any way with the white 
people. They are not regarded as a desirable class. Fifty years has made very little 
change as to their habits of life. 

The question is regarded as closed, and we could learn of no considerable class that 
were in favour of changing the Exclusion Law as it now exists. 


aan E Lr 
CHAPTER XXVI.—RESUME. 

The following resumé gives in outline the results of the foregoing chapters, to 
which reference must be had for a complete statement of the facts and evidence bearing 
upon the question of Chinese immigration and its relation to: the great industries and 
its eftect upon the Province and country at large. 


CHAPTER I.-—REPRESENTATIONS BY BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For over ten years British Columbia has made persistent efforts to further restrict 
or exclude the immigration of Chineses into the provinces; by addresses of the Local 
Legislature to the Lieutenant Governor in Council transmitted to the Dominion Govern- 
ment; by numerous acts of the Local Legislature, endeavouring to limit immigration or 
discourage it by excluding Chinese from public works and the passing of the Natal Act ; 
by over seventy petitions in 1891 to the Dominion Parliament, and from year to year 
repeated, the province of British Columbia has endeavoured to press upon the Domin- 
‘on Parliament the necessity of saving this province to the Dominion and the Empire 
from the invasion of this alien race, claimed to be non-assimilative and a menace to the 
present and future well-being of the province. 


CHAPTER I1.—THE CHINESE IMMIGRANT, 

Except a slight falling off after the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
number of Chinese has steadily increased in the Province of British Columbia from 
4,483 in 1880 to 8,910 in 1891, and 16,000 (estimated) TRL OOT' 

These immigrants are mostly of the eoolie class, or farm labourers, whose earnings 
in their own country would not average more than three to seven cents a day of our 
money, upon which commonly a family of from two to five people have to be supported. 
They are poor below our conception of poverty, always bordering on the line of want. 
This is the class of immigrants that come to British Columbia. They are chiefly adult 
males who come. ‘Take Victoria as an instance most favourable to the Chinese, as being 
the oldest settlement : Of 3,272 less than 100 had their wives with them and of these 
61 are of the merchant class, leaving about 3,000 labourers, of whom 28 had wives liv- 
ing with them. The others who are married have their wives in China. 

In the whole province, with a population of 16,000 (estimated) Chinese, 122 
Chinese children attend the public schools. 


CHAPTER IIl.—-THEIR UNSANITARY CONDITION. 


Medical men, health officers and sanitary inspectors with one accord regard them 
as a menace to health, because of their overcrowding and persistent disregard of sanitary 
conditions and regulations. Tt is not surprising, therefore, to find that consumption 1s 
especially prevalent among them. 
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CHAPTER IV.—CRIME STATISTICS. 


Crime statistics are not unfavourable to the Chinese. This may arise from the 
undoubted ditticulty of securing conviction. There is strong evidence that they conspire 
to conceal crime. } 


CHAPTER V.—THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE CASE. 


The presence of Chinese, who have an entirely different standard of morality to that 
of the white population, without home life, schools, churches or religion, tends to lower 
the moral sense of the community, especially of the young. They are undoubtedly 
looked upon by the great mass of the people as a servile class. 

The young despise the Chinaman and look upon the employment in which he is 
engaged as degrading, and as he is employed in nearly every avenue of unskilled labour, 
this evil is widespread, and its effect was everywhere observable. 

A. reference to the views of ministers and clergy shows that missionary work among 
the Chinese in British Columbia is surrounded with great difficulty, and the progress 
made, having regard to numbers only, exceedingly slow. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that conditions for missionary work were not as favourable here as in China, 
‘possibly’ (as one witness put it) ‘because I doubt whether Christian practices and. 
Christian theories would not baffle the Chinese intelligence.’ 


CHAPTER, VI.—THE PROPORTION OF TAXES PAID BY CHINESE. 


The Chinese bear no fair proportion of the burden of taxation, either municipal, 
provincial or dominion. 


CHAPTER VII.—LAND CLEARING AND AGRICULTURE. 


While the Chinese have contributed as labourers to the clearing of land, their pres- 
ence has been seriously detrimental to its settlement by a white population. The white 
settler who earns his living from the land by his own work is strongly opposed to further 
immigration. He is in many cases isolated and every incoming Chinaman adds to his 
isolation. To the extent of their numbers the Chinese discourage churches, schools and 
social intercourse. They prevent incoming settlers and drive out those who are there. 
They are a deterrent, sure and effectual to the settlement of the lands, encouraging land 
monopoly and discouraging small holdings. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MARKET GARDENING. 


‘This very important branch of industry that ought to be a help to small holders 
and farmers is entirely in the hands of the Chinese. It is impossible to compete with 
them. Their control of this branch of industry retards settlement and severely cripples 
the small land holders and farmers who, while clearing the land might otherwise look to 
their market gardens to assist them in supporting their families, 


CHAPTER IX.—COAL MINES. 


Chinese are not employed in coal mines except on the coast. 
_, At the new Vancouver Coal. Company, of a total of 1,336 men, 175 are Chinese. 
Ihe rest are whites. The Chinese are employed only above ground at this mine. 

At the Dunsmuir Union Mines 877 men are employed, of these 363 are Chinese, and 
they are employed above and below ground, " 
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At the Dunsmuir Extension Mine 1,000 men are employed, of whom 164 are 
Chinese and these mostly above ground. 

The general superintendent of the New Vancouver Coal Company favours the 
total prohibition of further immigration, and thinks the remedy should be applied at 
once. 

The general manager of the Wellington Colliery Company (the Dunsmuir Mines) 
thinks there should be no restriction whatever. 

The Hon. James Dunsmuir, president of the above company, in an official communi- 
cation to the Dominion Government, dated October 9, 1900, favours ‘an increase of 
the per capita tax in such measure as to surely limit the number of immigrants, and by 
enactment of legislation similar to the Natal Act to regulate their employment while in 
the country.’ 

The present supply of Chinese labourers is sufficient to meet the demands of this 
industry for years to come. The evidence of those chiefly affected is in favour of the 
view, that no appreciable inconvenience or loss will be suffered by this industry by 
further restriction or even exclusion. 


CHAPTERS X AND XI.—PLACER AND LODE MINES. ; 


The value of the mineral output of British Columbia, including coal and coke, for 
the year 1900 amounted to over sixteen millions, and for the year 1901 to over twenty 
millions, and of these amounts the Lode Mines (gold, silver, lead and copper) in 1900 
yielded ten milhons, and the Placer Mines, including hydraulic, over one and a quarter 
millions ; and in 1901 the Lode Mines yielded fourteen millions and a quarter and the 
Placer Mines less than a million. 

Chinese are not employed in the Lode Mines in the interior, and only in one or two 
instances on the coast. They are not employed in the Atlin district, nor are they 
employed in the Cariboo Consolidated. They are employed, however, in the other Placer 
Mines to the number probably of one thousand or over, about one-half of whom work for 
themselves, either on royalty or under lease, on old placer claims or new claims ; and 
the other half work for companies who are engaged in placer mining, including open 
hydrauhe. , 

Out of a total yield of $11,347,000 from Lode and Placer Mines in 1900 they 
assisted in contributing approximately from $300,000 to $400,000. 

The exclusion of further immigration of Chinese will not affect these industries. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY——EXPORT TRADE. 


Three mills contributed 97 per cent of the eighty-four million feet of lumber ex- 
ported last year. a 

‘The principal exporting mill is the only one that employs Chinese to any extent, 
except as cooks, and the manager of this mill is in favour of exclusion. It is clear, 
therefore, that so far as this branch of industry is concerned the exclusion of further 
Chinese immigration would not injuriously affect it. 


CHAPTES XIII.—LOCAL AND EASTERN TRADE, 


The owners and managers of the non-exporting mills are largely in favour of further 
restriction or exclusion of Chinese. Chinese are not employed to any considerable 
extent in the woods. 

Tf Chinese and Japanese both were deported, it would put the owners to serious 
‘nconvenience and loss, but if no more Chinese are permitted to come in the supply is 
ample, and the change will be so gradual as in no wise to impair the business. The 
Chinese are not employed in any lumber mills on the Sound. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE SHINGLE AND BOLT BUSINESS. 


This important industry employs over a thousand men, of whom more than half are 
Chinese and Japanese; the Chinese being employed in the shingle mills and the: 
Japanese in getting out bolts. _ . : 

There are sutticient Chinese to meet the demand in this trade for years to come. 
Neither Chinese nor Japanese are employed in this business on the American side, and’ 
they are not essential to its success here, but being available and conveniently employed 
by Chinese boss contractors, they have become a part of the machinery of production, 
which would for a time be thrown out of gear if they were discharged. They are at. 
present more convenient, but not essential. They displace, however, boys who could 
well do this work, and by whom it is chiefly done in the east and on the Sound, the fact 
being that while there are plenty of boys who might be employed they are left in idle- 
ness, because the Chinese are preferred. In this regard this business affords a marked: 
illustration of the permanent injury that is being done to the youth of the country. 
While the Chinese are here they will be employed. 


« 


CHAPTER XV.—-CANNING INDUSTRY. 


The Chinese have become experts in salmon canning. They are employed as a rule 
by Chinese bosses, who contract with the canners at so much a case. They are used in 
all canneries. The number required has been greatly lessened in proportion to the pack: 
by the introduction of machinery. é 

Formerly all the cans used were made by Chinese ; now an automatic canning’ 
factory, run by white labour, at New Westminster, has a capacity to meet the entire 
demand of the province, but only about one-tenth are so supplied, the rest being made 
by Chinese at the various canneries. Tn the process, also, machinery has greatly 
reduced the numbers employed. 

Chinese labour is preferred because it is always available, easily handled, efficient 
and cheap. 

Cheap labour and large profits invited many to engage in the business. Canneries: 
increased, the river became crowded with fishermen, competition appeared from Alaska. 
and the Sound, and profits were reduced. Nearly all agree this industry is being over- 
done, both in the interest of the canneries and the fishermen, and that a depletion of. 
the supply is threatened. : 

Opinion is divided among the cannerymen who testified as to the expediency of 
prohibiting further immigration or exclusion. Only two favoured the removal of all 
restriction ; one declined to express an opinion; one thought the present restriction 
sufficient. All agreed that the Chinese labourer does not make a desirable citizen and 
ought not to have the franchise. 

Without an exception the canners who testified stated that the industry, at the: 
present time and under existing conditions, could not be carried on successfully without 
the aid of Chinese. 

Having regard to the views generally expressed by witnesses as to a maximum 
development having been reached, and the possible depletion of supply and the number: 
of Chinese now in the province, there are sufticient Chinese alread y in the province to. 
meet the demand for years to come. The change will be so gradual as to be all but 
imperceptible, and may be met by the employment of whites and Indians. 

On the Sound and in Alaska Chinese are also employed in the canneries, and this. 
industry has there developed chiefly during the period since the Exclusion Act came 
into force. Tt has not onl y not retarded development, but expansion has taken place: 
chiefly during this period. Many millions have been invested therein within the last 
three or four years. 

There is nothing disclosed in the evidence 
it inexpedient, if otherwise desirable, to exclud 
the Dominion. 


as it affects this industry which renders. 
e the further immigration of Chinese into 
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CHAPTER XVI.—DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Chinese, and of late Japanese, supply the demand largely for domestic servants. 
There is no doubt that under present conditions it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
white domestic servants in British Columbia, though there were many prominent citizens 
who declared that it was purely a question of wages and mistress, and that they had never 
had any difficulty m obtaining and keeping white girls as domestic servants. The cause 
of this exceptional scarcity is quite apparant. ‘This kind of help is usually largely 
drawn from the families of unskilled labourers who in this way assist their income. If 
then the work of unskilled labourers is done by Chinese and Japanese, who take the 

laces of fathers of families from which under normal conditions domestic servants 
would be drawn, the source of the supply is cut off, and every Chinaman who comes into 
the country, displacing a white labourer, increases the difficulty. 

The Chinese first create and then fill the want. With six thousand white labourers, 
or even half that number with families n the four coast cities, (having regard to the 
number of Chinese that are actually employed as domestics, being less than a thousand 
all told) it is altogether probable that the supply would meet the demand, at least to 
the extent that it is generally met with in the east. So long as unskilled white 
labour is displaced so long will it be difficult, if not impossible, to get white girls for 
help. 

Tt was found in Seattle that very few Chinese were employed as servants. None 
are employed in the city of Tacoma, very few in Portland. As white labour took the: 
place of Chinese, white servants filled the place of Chinese servants. 

The fact is established that with an Exclusion Law and Chinese excluded from 
mills and factories, Seattle with a Chinese population of about four hundred, is fairly 
supplied with servant girls, while in Victoria with three thousand Chinese employed in 
the mills, &c., servant girls are rarely employed. The lesson is plain: as long as you 
have Chinese for unskilled labour you cannot expect to have white girls for domestics.. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE LAUNDRY BUSINESS. 


From eight hundred to a thousand Chinamen are engaged in this business in 


_ British Columbia, and in many places where steam laundries do not exist they are a 


great convenience. Over a quarter of a million is paid out to Chinese in this business, 
a small proportion of which goes in circulation or benefits the country at large. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—PARTS 1 AND 2—MERCHANT PATLORS AND THE WHOLESALE MANUFACTURE 
- OF CLOTHING. 


Part 1. In no case have the Chinese encroached upon skilled labour to the same 
extent as they have in the tailoring business in Victoria. In 1891, there were eighteen 
tailor shops in Victoria, employing 150 white men and women, with a yearly wage of 
$109,000. No Chinese were engaged in the trade; a few made overalls. In March, 
1901, there were employed in Victoria in the tailoring business 21 white men and 30 
women and girls, with an average wage to the men of $12 a week, and for the women 
$6 per week, giving a yearly total of $22,464, and fourteen firms of Chinese merchant 
tailors, employing 54 hands in the manufacture of clothes for white people, and two 
firms that manufacture only Chinese clothing. They do a large portion of what might 
be called high class work, and Jadies’ tailor-made dresses, which in some cases formed 
one-third of the business. 

The result has been that many journeymen tailors with their families had to leave 
the country. It was quite clear from the evidence that it is impossible for the merchant 
tailors to compete without reducing wages below what a journeymen tailor can live 
upon and support his family and educate his children. 

The Chinese tailors in a few years will practically control this trade unless con- 
ditions are changed. This trade affords evidence that it is only a question of time when: 
skilled labour in the other employments must meet this competition. 
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Part 2.—In the wholesale manufacture of clothing certain parts of the trade are 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese. One firm put in a plant costing $2,000, with the 
latest machinery ; employed 40 hands, girls and women, and got work from wholesale 
merchants at prices that would pay, and that had been paid to the Chinese. The firm 
was given the preference over-the Chinese. The Chinese cut the price. The firm again 
competed at this price. The Chinese again cut the price. he firm tried to meet this 
by allowing their hands all they could earn at this price, but hands that were paid $1 
a day could only make 40 cents on piece work at the last reduction. The firm had 
to go out of the business. The Chinese fix the wage and practically control this 
part of the industry. : 


CHAPTER XIX.—OTHER TRADES AND CALLINGS. 


1. Lhe Boot and Shoe Trade.—There is one factory at Victoria, employing 16 
Chinese. Some years ago 60 Chinese were employed in the factory, but the market 
being limited in the west, it was found difficult to compete with eastern manufactures, 
_ even with Chinese labour. The proprietor favoured exclusion and stated that it was 
his intention in the near future to manufacture with white labour or not at all, as custo- 
mers complained of Chinese made work. 

2. Cigar-making.—Victoria is the only city in British Columbia, we believe, where 
Chinese are engaged in cigar making. The cigars made there are said to be chiefly for 
consumption by Chinese. Fed 

3. Brick-making.—At one time white labour was exclusively employed in brick- 
making. Chinese are now employed on the coast, only foremen and teamsters are 
white. The Chinese live together in shacks in the brickyard, at a cost and under con- 
ditions that preclude competition. They have gradually driven out the white labourer, 
and the work is now practically done by them. One foreman put it,—‘ hundreds’ (of 
white men) ‘apply and are turned away.’ The work is usually done through Chinese 
bosses by contract ; only Chinamen are employed. 

To hope that by and by the white men under these conditions will be able to 
replace the Chinese in the employments where .they are so engaged is not justified by 
the facts. Where they have given place to others is where the Japanese have underbid _ 
them. 

One of the most successful employers in this business is in favour of no restriction 
upon labour. He approves of the duty on brick. The foremen engaged in the business 
are all in favour of exclusion. ; " 

4. Lime-burning.—This work is also largely done by Chinese, (except that of fore- 
men) in the proportion of seven Chinese and two white men. : 

5. Fruit-canning.—In this industry no Chinese are employed, the work being done 
by women and girls. The owner is in favour of exclusion. 

6. Sugar-refining.—From 70 to 100 men are employed in this industry. Of this 
number 97 per cent is unskilled labour. The company has an agreement with the city 
not to-employ Chinese labour. The manager stated that the company had no difficulty 
in obtaining and keeping a full supply. 

?. Cordwood-eutting.—This industry, which is of importance by reason of the large 
amount of wood required by the canneries, was monopolized by the Chinese ; until 
receitly the Japanese have largely superseded them. The supply of wood should be an 
important adjunct to the settler, the injury to whom, from its falling into the hands of 
Chinese and Japanese, is fully dealt with under Land Clearing. 

8. Laihvays.—The Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railroad Company employ from 150 
to 200 white men, and from 40 to 60 Chinese. ; 

On the Pacific Division of the Canadian Pacific Railway 99 Chinese are employed 
out of a total of 4,693 in this division. 

Having regard to the small number of Chinese employed, it cannot be said that the 


railway is to any considerable extent dependent upon that, class of labour for its success- 
: 
ful operation. 
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9. The Canadian Pacific Steamship Company.— Five hundred and seventy Chinese 
are employed on the vessels of the Canadian Steamship Company, running between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong. : ’ 

From 500 to 600 Chinese are employed to do repairs on these vessels through a 
company at Hong Kong, which, if done at Vancouver, would give employment to at 
least 100 mechanics: which with other expenditures would amount to $10,000 or 
$12,000 per month. 

The repairs on Australian ships are done by white labour and done in their own 
ports. 

10. Railway Construction.—The Chinese are not employed in railway construction 
at the present time, and have not been since the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, with few unimportant exceptions. White labour is preferred. 

11. Electric Railway in Vancouver, Victoria and New Wes'minster.—Nearly four 
hundred men are employed by this company ; all are white men.. The manager stated 
that there was no difficulty in getting all they required. 

12. Freighting.—The Chinese engage in freighting from Ashcroft into the Cariboo 
mines, chiefly for Chinese merchants. 


CHAPTER XX—-UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


The employment of Chinese in all the avenues of unskilled labour presses unduly 
upon this class of white labour, forcing many to leave the province and deterring many 
who would otherwise come to the province as permanent settlers. 

The injury to the youth of the country is equally apparent, causing deep concern to 
parents, which is well founded. 


CHAPTER XXI—-GENERAL MERCHANTS AND TRADERS. 


There ave Chinese merchants in business in every city, town and village in the prov 
ince, except Phcenix and Sandon. Their trade is chiefly with their own people. 

In large centres the business of green grocers and garden vegetables is largely con- 
trolled by them. 

White traders are almost unanimously opposed to further Chinese immigration, for 
obvious reasons. They not only control the trade of their own people, but their pres- 
ence in large numbers, taking the place of men with families, affects injuriously every 
trade interest and to a very serious extent. 


CHAPTER XXII—IS FURTHER RESTRICTION OR EXCLUSION DESIRED 2? 


Public opinion in British Columbia, with few exceptions, 1S in favour of the pro 
hibition of further Chinese immigration. It is by no means confined to the labour class. 
They are unanimously in favour of exclusion, and this applies to both skilled and un- 
skilled labour. Traders of all kinds in the cities, towns and villages are also largely in 
favour of exclusion. Farmers actually engaged in agriculture, fruit-growers, white and 
Indian fishermen, and a large majority of the employers who are engaged in the leading 
industries, are in favour of high restriction or total prohibition. The general feeling is 
further evidenced by the action of the Legislature which for many years has been prac- 
tically unanimous in favour of exclusion, and has endeavoured to exclude them from 
public works and all works receiving public grants ; municipal corporations also exclude 
them from corporation work ; and lastly, ministers, missionaries and clergy, with few 
exceptions, favour either further restriction or prohibition of further immigration of this 
class. The suggestion that the feeling of antagonism is confined to the labouring classes, 
is wholly without foundation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—TRADE WITH CHINA. ¥ 
The evidence adduced and the experience of the United States in this regard in 


dicate that further restriction or exclusion will not affect the trade of Canada with 
China. “f 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLATION ELSEWHERE. 
In the United States. 


Wherever Chinese labour has come in competition with white labour, agitation has 
commenced and restrictive legislation followed. In 1850 Chinese were welcomed to 
California ; now there is an Exclusion Act and treaty, which absolutely prohibits the 
coming of Chinese labour into the United States. 


* Hawaiian Islands. 


In 1898 the United States prohibited the immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian 


Islands except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed by the laws 
of the United States. 


The Philippine Islands. 


The report of the Philippine Commission 1900, declares that the Chinese are one 
of the principal causes of the commercial and industrial backwardness of the Archipelago. 


Australia. 


The Australian Colonies prior to the formation of their present commonwealth had 
passed restrictive legislation against the Chinese, and in the first session of the first 


parliament of the commonwealth, an Alien Immigration Restriction Act has been 
passed. 


New Zealand. 


Since 1881 increased restriction has from time to time been imposed against the 
immigration of Chinese until in 1896 the immigration was limited to the proportion of 
one to every hundred tons tonnage of the vessel, with a poll tax of £100; and in 1899 
an Immigration Restriction Act was passed on the lines of the Natal Act, 

In 1888 the Australian Colonies, New Zealand and Tasmania urged upon the Im- 
perial Governinent that diplomatic action should be taken to obtain from China a treaty 
similar to that then existing between China and the United States, under which practi- 
cal exclusion was enforced, but that much desired result was not obtained. 


CHAPTER XXV.—EPFECT OF EXCLUSION IN COAST STATES, 


Practical exclusion has been in force in the United States since 1894, without an 
injurious effect upon the industries or upon trade with China. It has had the further 
effect of steadily decreasing the number of Chinese in those States, who have given 
place to a rapidly increasing white population. The question is regarded as settled in 
the Coast States and the Exclusion Law satisfactory and beneficial. 
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THE CENSUS—-A COMPARISON. 


British Columbia, with a population of 177,272: has 16,000 Chinese (estimated) 
while Washington State with a population of 518,000, has 3,629. 

Oregon with a population of 413,000 has 10,397 Chinese, and California with a 
population of 1,485,053, has 45,753 Chinese. 

The‘conditions in Washington and _ the natural industries more nearly resemble 
those of British Columbia than do the other States. : 

The City of Victoria has nearly as many Chinese as the entire State of Washington, 
- and nearly twenty times as many Chinese as Seattle in proportion to population. 

New Westminster with a population of about 6,000 contains more Chinese than 
Seattle with a population of nearly 100,000, while Tacoma with a population of about 
60,000 has no Chinese whatever. ; ; : 

Further comparisons might readily be made, but the above clearly indicates the 
large proportion of Chinese in British Columbia as compared with the Coast States. 

In British Columbia they have increased during the last decade from 8,910 to 
16,000 (estimated). In the three Coast States they have decreased from 85,272 to 
59079. ; 
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Norr—1,975 Chinese entered British Columbia in the year 1901 who paid the capitation tax of $100. 
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Return showing Chinese entered for the purpose of passing in transitu through 
Canada and those passed out who have arrived in transitu from other ports. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—CON CLUSION. 


1. The advent of Chinese in large numbers into British Columbia dates back to the 
early sixties, and the discovery of the rich placer fields of Cariboo and Cassiar. Later 
when this industry waned numbers of the Chinese left the country, but some remained. 
During the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, however, large numbers again 
came in, so that as the great industries began to develop there was always a supply of 


cheap labour available, first the Indians, then the Chinese, and lately the Japanese. — 


The Indians in the sawmills were gradually displaced by the Chinese, who in turn are 
now being superseded by Japanese. Some of the employers in effect said: we have 
always had cheap labour, and we require cheap labour to carry on our industries ; it 
doesn’t matter what kind it is, whether it be white, black or yellow, so long as it is 
cheap and in suflicient supply. 


Will the prohibition of further immigration of Chinese labour injuriously affect the 


various industries of the country? To answer this question satisfactorily each industry 
must be examined separately, regard being had to its peculiar position and special require- 


ments ; and this has been done in every case with great care. The various chapters in | 


which the several industries are dealt with give the evidence and findings relating to 
each. <A few of the facts may, however, be here indicated. 

In the important matter of land clearing, farming and settlement, the view of those 
who are especially interested (excepting only the large land owners, and those who rent 
their land to Chinese, and very few others, who cannot be said to look to farming ex- 
clusively for their livelihood) is voiced in the one word,—exclusion. 

In the mining industries, which in 1901 produced twenty millions, the Chinese con- 
tributed to the production of the gold output a small fraction of the whole, confined 
almost exclusively to the placer mines. They are not employed in the collieries in the 
interior ; on the coast they are employed for surface work, but not underground, except 
in the Union Mines. A point not to be lost sight of is the fact that the manager of 


a 


o 
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the Company that is the largest exporter of coal, where they are employed, is in favour 
of total exclusion, and thinks the remedy ought to be applied at once.. The president of 
the other collieries of the coast where they are employed, is in favour of higher restric- 
tion and the Natal Act, as indicated in his ofticial utterance as Premier of the Province 3. 
on the other hand the general manager*of this company favours unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Chinese are not employed in the coal mines of the Pacific Coast States. 

The lumber industry must be treated, for clearness, under two heads,—l. The 
export trade ; 2. The local and eastern trade. The export trade is done by five mills, 
of which three represent 97 per cent, and of the three, the largest exporter (nearly 
one-half the total in 1900), is the only one that employs Chinese to,any extent, and the 
manager of this large concern is in favour of total exclusion ; the next largest employs 
only some nine or ten as cooks, and the third only employs some five or six, and 
these not directly in connection with the export trade; so that for this part of the 
industry it is perfectly plain that they are not essential. It may be here noticed that 
the exclusion of further immigration of the labouring class of Chinese is desired by the 
two principal exporters of lumber and coal. : 

The local and eastern lumber trade is in many hands, and the undoubted voice 
of most of the employers examined, representing this branch of the business, is in favour 
of exclusion or higher restriction. 

In Washington State Chinese are not employed in the mills, and after nearly 
twenty years’ experience of afi Exclusion Law the mill owners favour its continuance. 

The shingle business in British Columbia has developed to large proportions, and 
Chinese are enrployed in considerable numbers and are regarded as at present necessary 
for the trade. ‘The difference in cost, if white labour were employed, was estimated at 
three cents per thousand. Shingles are now produced at a shade less on the American 
side. It should also be noted here. that this industry, which has assumed enormous 
proportions in Washington State and Oregon, is carried on exclusively by white labour. 

In the province there are 74 salmon canneries, which are owned and operated by 
between forty and fifty companies and individuals. In no other industry are the 
Chinese as largely employed. Their numbers have steadily increased as the industry 
developed, although by the introduction of machinery the number in proportion to the 
pack has largely decreased. It is said.they are peculiarly suited to the work. 

The fluctuating character of this industry in respect of the supply of fish and the 
market for the product, and the large number of hands required during the busy season, 
deserves special mention. In no other industry is there so much uncertainty as to when 
and to what extent labour may be employed, owing to the lack of knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the supply. From the passing runs of salmon they must be caught and put 
into tins without delay, and the hands must be there ready to do the work. In an 
emergency occasioned by an unexpectedly heavy run difficulty is sometimes found in 
getting an immediate supply of labour. It was stated that in some cases the bulk of 
the season’s pack is obtained in several days. Apart from the men who are engaged in 
making the tins the Chinese labour is drawn from other occupations, to which they 
return as soon as the canning season is over. The Chinese being available and easily 
conveyed to the canneries, this industry was established and carried forward more with 
regard to advantageous location for obtaining fish than‘to obtaining a supply of white: 
labour. ; 

In the adjoining State of Washington the industry was first established in the year 
1892. Chinese are also there employed, but not to the same extent as in British 
Columbia. In the last few years the development of this industry in Washington State 
has been very great, many millions being expended in plant, and the pack now exceeds 
that of British Columbia. This development has taken place during the years of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act in the United States. In most cases their canneries are Jocated 
with a view to convenience in securing available labour of girls and youths from the 


; . . ho er ’ t 1° 3 =" Ne a meer ‘ 
adjacent towns and villages, who take the place of the Chinese for inside work to a 


certain extent. . . m he 
British Columbia, with a white population of 129,000, has about 16,000 Chinese ; 


while Washington State, with a white population of 518,000, has 3,600 Chinese, where 
Ota 
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‘about 2,500. are employed in the canneries ; some are brought up from Portland, while — 
some of the Chinese in Washington State go te the Alaska canneries. 

The white fishermen who are numerically a great factor in the industry, ard deeply 
‘interested in the success of the canneries that afford the only market for their fish, are 
practically unanimous in their opposition to any further immigration of the Chinese, 
notwithstanding the fact that if the canneries had to pay a higher price for inside labour, 
the price of fish would be most likely to be affected by it. 

We repeat the closing statement contained in the summary of the chapter where 
this matter is fully dealt with :-— 

Had there been no Chinese in the country, it is probable that the whites and 
Indians would have been trained to the business, and would have furnished sufficient 
supply, but the almost exclusive employment of Chinese through their boss contractor, 
who naturally employs his own countrymen, where available, has practically shut the 
door against whites and Indians and prevented them from learning the business. 

The exclusion of further Chinese is not likely to seriously affect this industry, for — 

(a.) There are sufficient Chinese already in the province to meet the demand for 
years to come, having regard to the views generally expressed by witnesses as toa 
maximum development having been reached, and the possible depletion of supply and 
the number of Chinese now in the province. 

(b.) The change will be so gradual as to be all but imperceptible, and may be met 
by the employment of whites and Indians. 

(c.) On the Sound where the Exclusion Act has been in force for many years and 
the number of Chinese has decreased in the last decade, it has not retarded the develop- 
ment of this industry, but on the contrary this industry has received its chief expansion 
during this period ; many millions having been invested therein within the last three or 
four years, and this, although Chinese are employed both on the Sound and in Alaska, 
as they are in British Columbia, . 

There is nothing disclosed in the evidence as it affects this industry which renders 
it inexpedient, if otherwise desirable, to exclude the further immigration of Chinese into 
the Dominion. ; 

As cooks and domestics the Chinese are distributed throughout the whole province. 

As cooks and assistants in hotels and restaurants, on steamboats, in camps, &e., it 
may be safely said that they outnumber all others. : 

The wages they receive are equal at least to what is paid usually for the same class 
of Jabour in eastern Canada. They are regarded favourably by their employers, 
principally because of their sobriety, machine-like regularity, economy, and _ their 
disposition to remain with one employer. Complaints were frequently made of the 
instability and uncertainty of white men as cooks, and it was stated that the employ- 
ment of Chinese was a necessary result. There can be little doubt, however, that relief 
would be foundin a great measure by a withdrawal of the Chinese from this occupation, - 
in consequence of which a better class of men would become available for positions 
where inen only could be employed. 

In domestic service they are found valuable, useful and convenient. The wages 
paid to them are as high at least as are paid to white women and girls in British 
Columbia, and higher than is usually paid for similar services in eastern Canada. In 
addition to the ordinary work performed by servant girls, they do many small chores 
and services which the former cannot do. “They are punctual, obedient, and desirous 
of pleasing their employer. They generally accept the discipline of a strict mistress, 
and do not readily take offence at the petty annoyances of housework. There are no 
questions of social rank and privileges. The Chinaman docs his work well for his . 
employer for so much money, and there their interest in each other may be said. to 
cease. 

Servant girls are difficult to obtain in British Columbia ; they are not there in | 
large numbers. Even family nurse girls are hard to secure. The problem of securing 
domestic servants is not, however, confined to British Columbia, though the extreme 
scarcity there can undoubtedly be largely accounted for by the presence of the Chinese. 
The source from which a supply would be expected is shut off. It is not usualy the 
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family of the skilled mechanic or of those who earn high wages that provide this class 
of labour ; it is obtained from the families of those who for one reason or another do 
not enter the higher paid callings, and who are forced to look for employment in the 
avenues of labour which are occupied by the Chinese. It would not require a great 
number of families of the labouring class to provide servants to the number of Chinese 
now employed in domestic work, and from these again in any new country is the hope 
of a steadily increasing population and permanent settlement of the country to be looked 
for. 

A report of the Seattle Bureau of Labour furnishes an interesting example of how 
this class of servants may find employment, and at the same time supply the demand of 
those requiring this class of labour. 

With reference to the other industries, trades and callings, reference may be had to 
the chapters where they are treated. In the great majority of cases and with the great 
mass of people, the Chinese are not desired and not required, and are regarded as a great 
injury to the country. : 

The supply of this class of labour already in the country is sufficient to meet the 
demand for all the industries, not only for the present, but for years to come. 

There ig one consideration as it affects the various industries that ought not to be 
lost sight of. Exact data from the census is not before us, but in a total estimated 
population of 177,009, of whom 129,000 only are whites, the presence of about 16,000 
adult unmarried males, trading with their own people and importing Jargely their own 
food, and finally taking the greater part of their earnings with them to China, is a vital 
matter. Under normal conditions this number of adult males ought to represent a 
population of from 50,000 to 75,000 at the least, of men, women and children, requiring 
homes, and creating a demand which would affect favourably every industry, trade and 
calling in the province. This great advantage which ought to flow from the development 
of the country’s natural resources is thus largely curtailed by the employment of this 
class of labour. 

Some employers call attention to’ the fact that certain industries create a larger 
demand for unskilled labour during the summer season, ¢. 9g. placer mining and 
prospecting ; timber logging on the coast and land clearing 1s carried forward more 
vigorously in summer, owing to climatic conditions ; the canning season ‘as almost 
wholly confined to six or eight weeks in summer, and at the same time the’demand for 
farm help is at its height. 

Your Commissioners are of the opinion that the interests of the country are not 
promoted to the best advantage by any undue stimulus to one, or more particular 
industry in the way of cheap labour .in.unlimited supply ; rather is it better that any 
industry should not quickly reach its maximum point of development, but that the 
industries of the country as a whole should be encouraged and built up, all inter- 
dependent, each supporting the other as far as possible in the elements of production ; 
and that those wao find employment therein should be permanent settlers with homes, 
and recognizing the responsibilities and discharging the duties of citizenship. 

The great ‘ndustries should be able to adjust themselves by a eradual change from 
the employment of Chinese to those of our own race who come in to take their places. 
There is a surslus in the country now, excepting for a very short time in the summer 
season, and handreds in winter are unemployed, ready to enter any avenue of unskilled 
labour that niay open. 


Tn order that the situation in British Columbia may be fairly understood it should 
be mentioner! here that relatively speaking, there is at present a small fraction of the 
population eagaged in agricultural pursuits or im industries kindred thereto. Employ- 
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ment is chiefly given by the mines, fisheries and lumbering industry from which spring 
auxiliary enterprises, trade, and the employments attendant and necessary to those 
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engaged ditectly as primary producers. The character of these resources, x nerally 
speaking requires a large amount of capital for their guccessful prosecution. There are 
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few in the province who may be termed capitalists ; the money inv ested is largely from 
without the province. From this it will be observed that the employers as a class are 
numerically few in number. From amongst this class are the only avowed opponents of 
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further restriction or exclusion, and the evidence does not disclose any great number of 
them ; their objection was solely on economic grounds. They were opposed to granting 
the Chinese the rights of citizenship or to encouraging the assimilation of the races. 

The repeated expression of opimion by the provincial legislature may be regarded 
as a fair reflex of public opinion as a whole on this question. Frequently it was asserted 
that one of the chief objections to the Chinese was that they would work for too low a 
wage, that the question was one largely between capital and labour. The mere appear- 
ance of this class of labour, standing as a wedge between the employer and the labourer, 
is sufficient in itself to arouse the antipathy of the latter. Whatever may have been 
their relations in the past in this respect, it cannot now be denied that industrial pro- 
gress and peace can only be assured by bringing the employer and white labourer closer 
together, and by their understanding each other better. By the gradual removal of the 
Chinese—one of the chief estranging elements—the industries should not suffer, and a 
further approach to a better understanding between the employer and the employed be 
the result. ; . 

2. In the older provinces the disturbing element introduced by Chinese coolie labour 
has not yet been felt to any serious extent. Immigrants who come to other parts of 
Canada come to make it their home and meet on an equal footing. In British Columbia 
this normal condition of equal opportunity is disturbed by an immigration so different 
in kind, in civilization, in manner and cost of living, that it puts the unskilled working 
man at a disadvantage in every avocation in life wher’, he meets this class of labour, 
and he meets it everywhere. He insists that he does not seek to disturb normal con- 
ditions but to restore them, and to be placed on a common. footing and given an equal 
chance to obtain a living for himself and his family. : 

A great need of British Columbia at the present time is actual settlers, and 
especially upon the land. <A settler with small means can only afford to clear his land 
by utilizing the wood and timber upon it and by getting outside work. Under present 
conditions he is cut off from this assistance from either source. Will he realize from his 
wood and timber or find work in the lumber mills, shingle mills, or as surface worker at 
the mines? In all these and other occupations where unskilled labour is employed he 
finds the Chinese, working at a wage that bars him out.” It is. not correct to.say that 
there is plenty of work for unskilled labour, unless you add ‘at ‘the wage for which the 
Chinamen work,’ and even then it is not true, because in most cases Chinamen work in 
gangs under a Chinese boss, where white men are not wanted; and for a part of the} 
year numbers of Chinese are also out of employment. cha 

Another feature of this class of labour is that it creates a lislike, amounting to 
contempt, for the work itself in whatever calling it is employed. The majority of work- 
ing men will not, if they can avoid it, work with Chinamen ; they feel that they would 
be degraded in the eyes of their associates by so doing. Nor is the dislike of those pur- 
suits in which Chinese are engaged confined to the adult labourer, it is shared by the 
youth of the country as well, and labour is degraded where it ought to be honoured. : 

The constant presence of this class, with hundreds being added to their number 
every year, isa real danger to the ‘very existence of the white working man. He 
becomes dissatisfied and in many cases leaves the province, or if he remains, advises his 
friends not to come. The satisfied settler is the best immigration agent, but it was 
evident that this important influence is directed against immigration of that class of © 
settlers of which the country is most in need, tmd solely because of the presence of this. 
class of labour. f i 

That they are employed in many industries is readily understood. ‘They are noted 
for faithful observance of contracts, they are docile, plodding and obedient to servility, 
easily obtained through boss contractors, accept accommodation unfit and intolerable to 
a white man, working in gangs under a Chinese boss who has the contract, and who 
makes his profits chiefly in furnishing them. supplies at a high price. \ 

A glance at the conditions under which the white workingman and jhe Chinese 
compete will show how unfair this competition is. 


The one is expected to discharge them 
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who does not assume any of these duties, and who lives under conditions insufferable to 
a white man. Fifty cents a month or less pays the rent, a few cents a day supplies the 
food, he has no home, wife or family in this country ; he shows no desire to change, he 
is well content as. he is until such time as he can return to China and take his savings 
with him. Fifty years or more on this continent has made little or no change in him 
or his manner of living. 

The fact is established beyond all doubt, that under present conditions the white 
labouring man cannot compete with the Chinese and decently support his family. It is 
wholly illusory to say that wages are fair for the ordinary working man. He may get 
work at odd jobs which a Chinaman cannot do, but the real avenues for unskilled 
labour that are afforded by the natural industries of the province are practically closed 
against him, while the cost of living is very much higher than in the east. 

The workingman is further embittered by the fact that not only is he compelled to 
compete under these unfair conditions, but he also finds the places which he has a right 
to expect his sons and daughters to fill, occupied by Chinese, and his children growing 
up in idleness and despising honest labour. Many parents and others expressed concern 
for what they regard as the dark future for the youth of the province. We found an 
intense feeling, taking the form of indignant protest, against the wrong thus done to the 
rising generation. In eastern Canada it is not so; there the youths are employed in 
the lighter work connected with the leading industries ; they thus become familiar with 
the business, acquire the knowledge necessary, and gradually work up to positions re- 
quiring more skill, thus providing for the transition from boyhood to manhood, giving 
thoroughness to the man and affording a constant supply of trained hands ready to meet 
the demand for this class of labour, and promoting the stability of the industry. 

The above applies with greater or less force in the case of women and girls who 
have to seek a livelihood by their own work. . 

It was urged upon us by some that the effect of this cheap class of labour is to in- 
crease the number of skilled labourers employed and to increase their wages. The 
skilled mechanic did not admit this contention to be true, and declared if it were true 
he did not want the advantage. There ought to be no distinction in opportunity be- 
tween different classes of labour, and besides, the fate of the unskilled labourer to-day 
may in time be the fate of those engaged in the more skilled employments. In many 
lines the encroachment has commenced. From the position of the labouring man the 
admission of this class of labour is unfair, unjust and deadly in its effect ; unfair because 
it does not aftect all alike ; unjust because it robs the poorest of half his income from 
his only capital, and deadly because it strikes at home life and the wage-earning class. 

Labour in effect says: You guard this country against being made a slaughter 
market for cheap goods, where the manufacturer is able to limit supply and fix prices ; 
yet you ask me to accept conditions where the supply is unlimited and the prices not 
fixed. You admit this cémpetitor is not my equal; is not now and never will become a 
citizen ; you debar him from municipal work and deprive him of the franchise. You 
admit that I cannot live decently upon what he lives upon, nor work for the wages he 
works for, yet you ask me to submit to this unequal and degrading competition and at 
the same time expect me to assume and discharge all the duties of good citizenship. 
There ought to be some comity in this matter. J ask that normal conditions be restored 
by preventing any further immigration of this class of labour. me 

3. British Columbia is especially favoured by nature 10 the versatility and richness of 
her natural resources, which it is believed Canadians are able to develop, and which if 
properly applied are capable of supporting a vast and permanent population. This 
nation building should be based upon a sound foundation of good citizenship, in which 
every useful employment is honourable, and where the dignity of labour is recognized 
and preserved. : ’ 5 ae 

If the end to be sought is the building up of the nation, and not the exploitation 
of these resources, the one vital interest to be secured above all others is an immigration 
of settlers of whom we may hope to make Canadians, in the highest and best sense of 
that word. That this object ought to be the one in view 1s supported by the recent 
public utterance of a very distinguished personage, when he said :— 
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“No one who has the privilege which we have had during our tour could fail to be 
struck with one all-prevailing and pressing demand—the want of population. “Even in 
the oldest of our colonies were abundant signs of this need,—boundless tracts of country 
yet unexplored, hidden mineral wealth calling for development, vast expanses of virgin + 
soil ready to yield profitable crops to the settler; and these can be enjoyed under con- 
ditions of healthy living, liberal laws, free institutions, im exchange for the overcrowded’ 
cities and the almost hopeless struggle for existence which, alas, too often is the lot of 
many in the old country. But one condition, and one only, is made by our colonial 
governments, and that is—send us suitable immigrants. J would go further and appeal 
to my fellow countrymen at home to prove the strength of the attachment of the mother- 
land to her children, by sending them only of her best. By this means we may still 
further strengthen, or at all events pass on unimpaired, that pride of race, that unity of 
sentiment and purpose, that feeling of common loyalty and obligation which, knit . 
together, alone can maintain the integrity of our Empire.” 

How far do the Chinese of the labour or coolie ¢lass approach to this standard? 
‘They come from southern China, drawn from the poorer classes, reared in poverty where 
a few cents a day represent the earnings which must suftice for a family ; accustomed 
to crowd together in small tenements or huts, close, unhealthy and filthy ; with customs, 
habits and modes of life fixed and unalterable, resulting from an ancient and effete 

elvilization, with no desire to conform to western ideas. They form, on their arrival, a 
community within a community, separate and apart, a foreign substance within, but not 
of our body politic, with no love for our laws and institutions; a people that will not 
assimilate or become an integral part of our race and nation. With their habits of 
overcrowding, and an utter disregard of all sanitary laws, they are a continual menace 
to health. From a moral and social point of view, living as they do without home life, 
schools or churches, and so nearly approaching a servile class, their effect upon the rest 
of the community is bad.. They pay no fair proportion of the taxes of the country. 
They keep out immigrants who would become permanent citizens, and create conditions 
inimical to labour and dangerous to the industrial peace of the community where they 
come. ‘They spend little of their earnings in the country and trade chiefly with their 
own people. They fill the places that ought to be occupied by permament’ citizens, 
many of whom leave the country on their account. They are unfit for full citizenship, 
and are permitted to take no part in municipal or provincial government. Upon this - 
point there was entire unanimity. They are not and will not become citizens in any. 
sense of the term as we understand it. They are so nearly allied to a servile class that 
they are obnoxious to a free community and dangerous to the state. . 

Situated as this province is, upon the seaboard, it should possess a stalwart, homo- 
geneous and united population, capable and willing to defend the country in case of 
attack. In this regard the Chinese are a real source of weakness. 

It is incredible that British Columbia,admittedly one of the richest countries in the 
world in natural resources,—with its vast forests, unsurpassed fisheries, minerals of all 
kinds, and large tracts of delta and other lands suitable for agriculture,—cannot be 
developed without the assistance of Chinese labour. Your Commissioners believe that 
it is impossible for the province of British Columbia to take its place and part in the 
Dominion as it ought to do, unless its population is free from any taint of servile labour 
and is nbued with a sense of the duties and responsibilities appertaining to citizenship. 
~~ This class of immigration falls far short of that standard so essential to the well- 
peing of the country. From a Canadian standpoint it is injurious, and in the interest 
of the nation any further immigration ought to be prohibited. The great industries 
will not suffer. There is a surplus of this class of labour at the present time ready to 
enter any avenue of unskilled labour that, may open. If no more were admitted the 
supply is equal to the demand for years to come, and the change will be so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible. There are more Chinese today in Victoria and adjacent 
thereto, than in the whole State of W ashington. The Chinese labourers who are already 
in the country will be benefitted by the change. Trade with China will rather be 
promoted than otherwise, by removing a cause of friction, as has been found to be the 
case in the United States in their trade with China since the Exclusion Act. The 
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interests of the Empire can best be served by building up a strong and united Canada, 
able not only to defend herself, but afford help if need be to the Mother Country. 
Whatever permanently weakens British Columbia weakens the Dominion and the 
Empire, and no material gain to individual interests ought to weigh for one moment. 
against this injury to the nation. 

The right to discriminate against foreigners has been recognized in our tariff and 
immigration laws, and it has recently been held by the highest Court of Appeal for the 
British Empire, that an alien has no right which can be enforced by action, to enter 
British territory. (See Musgrove vs. Chun Teeong Toy, Appeal Cases, 1891, page 272.) 
In this connection it may not be out of place to call attention to the recent promise 
made by the British government to appoint a commission to inquire into the whole 
question of immigration into Great Britain, with a view of excluding undesirable 
immigrants. 

If it could be said with truth that the effect upon the labour class of Chinese 
coming to British Columbia was to raise them up and to make of them good citizens, 
and more rapidly bring them under the influence of Christian teaching, it might be 
urged, from a humanitarian standpoint, that a duty devolved upon this nation to receive 
them ; but a reference to the evidence, and especially to that of the many Christian 
teachers who were called, clearly shows that such is not the fact. From a moral and 
Christian standpoint the Chinese labourers in British Columbia as a class are not 
improved. Those who are here, however, are entitled to receive all the protection 
which our law can give. 

4. In reference to the representations made by the people and Legislature of British 
Columbia, wherein it is alleged : 

“That the province is flooded with an undesirable class of people, non-assimilative 
and most detrimental to the wage-earning classes of the people of the province, and that 
this extensive immigration of orientals is also a menace to the health of the community ; 

“That there is probability of a great disturbance to the economic conditions m the 
province and of grave injury being caused to the working classes by the large influx of 
Jabourers from China, as the standard of living of the masses of the people in that 
country differs so widely from the standard prevailing in the province, thus enabling 
them to work for a much less wage ; 

“That it is in the interests of the Empire that the Pacific province of the 
Dominion should be occupied by a large and thoroughly British population rather than 
by one in which the number of aliens would form a large proportion ;” 

We find that these representations are substantially true and urgently call for a 
remedy. k 
We also find that the increase of the capitation tax from $50 to $100 is ineffective 
and inadequate. 

Your Commissioners are of opinion that the further immigration of Chinese labourers 
into Canada ought to be prohibited ; 

That the most desirable and effective means of attaining this end is by treaty sup- 


‘ported by suitable lecislation ; 


That in the meantime and until this can be obtained the capitation tax should be 


raised to $500. 


The only point upon which your Commissioners could not agree is the date when 
the capitation tax of $500 ought to come into effect. The Chairman and Commussioner 
Foley are of opinion that the capitation tax should be raised to $500 at once, while 
Commissioner Munn is of opinion that-3300 should be imposed for two years, and if 


a prohibitive treaty be not obtained within that period, that it be then raised to $500. 
R. C. CLUTE, Chairman, 
D. J. MUNN, 
C. FOLEY. 
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Addresses of Counsel, Mr. C. Wilson, K.C., for the Province of British 
Columbia, and Mr. A. D. Taylor for the Chinese Board of Trade. 


Extracts from the Report of the Philippine Commission. 


Hon. Oliver P. Morton’s Minority Report, U. S. Commission, 1876. 


° ADDRESS TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF C. WILSON, K.C. 


s 


Mr: CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMISSION : 


At the close of the labours of the Commission in this province, may I be permitted 
to express my keen appreciation of the unvarying courtesy, urbanity and patience 
(sometimes under trying circumstances) of every member of the Commission. from the 
distinguished lawyer who presides, one not unnaturally expected the exercise of high 
judicial qualities, and certainly there has been no disappointment. But it was a plea- 
sure to find that those members of the Commission, whose lives have been passed in other 
pursuits, were also capable of exercising judicial duties in such a highly acceptable 
manner. So exhaustive, in fact, has the examination of the Commission been, so sincere 
a desire to ascertain the whole truth been manifested, that the duties of counsel have 
been greatly lessened. For myself, T have, carefully followed the direction given at the 
outset of our Jabours not to put a question to a witness unless it would elicit a new fact. 

The question of Chinese and Japanese immigration naturally divides itself into five 
classes: (1) The economic or industrial, (2) the social, (3) the moral, (4) the religious, 
(5) the national or political. I only propose to deal with the first and the last, and, to 
clear the ground may say that I have no idea of advocating expulsion, but do propose to 
advocate a policy of restriction which will amount to absolute exclusion, and toshow by 
the evidence that further admission is not expedient in the interest of any industry, and. 
is absolutely dangerous from the national or political standpoint. I exclude the social, 
moral and religious aspects, not because they are unimportant, but, important as they 
are, and necessary for the well being of the state, they are dwarfed by the grave and 
serious character of the other two aspects of the question, and are not properly subject 
to legislative control. 3 

Tt will be obvious from what has been said that it will not be necessary to discuss 
the fact of their personal cleanliness, coupled with an utter disregard of the laws of | 
sanitation, at any length. Neither will it be necessary to argue that as servants they 
are not faithful, sober, fairly honest and industrious. I propose to found my position 
upon the proposition that no industry has been called into existence by their presence, 
but that being here they have been made use of. That they will gradually encroach 
upon and exclude the white worker from fields of labour now exclusively occupied, and 
rightly occupied by him, and that living as they do under conditions and in a manner 
intolerable to our own people, the nature of the competition is an exceedingly untair 
one. That the strength of a people depends on the good condition and the intelligence 


of the masses. 
981 
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The foundation of all social order is based upon a vigorous and intelligent people, 
and the State cannot long endure whose foundation rests not upon those of its own race 
and kind, but upon a race not only alien in so far as their birth is concerned, but of a 
different type of humanity and civilization, who care nothing for our institutions, 
nothing for our laws, except in so far as they affect their own temporary welfare; a 
people alien in manners and customs, who are not homogeneous, who do not assimilate 
with us, who would not if they could, and who could not if they would, who are absolutely 
indifferent to the well-being of the state, who expect to return to their own land either 
dead or alive, and whatever virtues they possess have also characteristics which render 
it very undesirable that they should ever become members of our body politic. 

In the time allotted to me to sum up the evidence on behalf of the province of 
British Columbia, I may mention that there are two ways of dealing with that question. 
One would be to wait until the shorthand writer’s notes had been transcribed, and then 
to make a careful and exhaustive analysis of the evidence, which would carry conviction 
to the mind of any one who chose to verify the references and take the trouble to study 
the subject. The other, and that is the method which I propose to adopt, it being the 
only one that I can adopt within the time, will be to state the effect that the evidence 
has had upon my mind, and to endeavour as well as I possibly can to impress the minds 
of the Commissioners with the view which, in consequence of the evidence, I entertain, 
and which I may say, to put it briefly, is: That the immensely preponderating mass 
of the evidence is in favour of such a measure of restriction as to amount to absolute 
exclusion. I may state at the outset that I have not the slightest desire to address the 
Commission in such a way as to give rise to the inference that the evidence, while point- 
ing to total exclusion, is calculated in any way to disturb our political or commercial 
relations with either Japan or China. We simply object to a common interchange of 
labourers, using that word in its wider sense. 

Before entering upon the general question, I desire to say a few words with respect 
to the position assumed by my learned friend, Mr. Cassidy, who represented the Japanese. 
It I have grasped his idea rightly, then he primarily put it on the ground that it would 
be a highly improper thing, having regard to the position assumed in the family of 
nations by the empire.of Japan, to pass any measures calculated in the slightest degree 
to interfere with the commercial relations existing between that empire and ourselves, 
or placing any barrier on freedom of intercourse between the subjects of that empire and 
the subjects of King Edward. China certainly is not one of the nations entitled to 
invoke international law in favour of the unrestricted right of all classes of its people to 
enter the territory of another nation. ‘The events of the past year show clearly that 
that empire is not even able to enforce within its own borders the simplest rules of 
international obligation. I am unable to advance any opinion whether or no J apan is 
one of the modern civilized states that regard the certain rules of conduct, called inter- 
national law, as being binding on it. I refer to the following passage from Mr. Hall’s 
book on the subject as casting some doubt upon it. At page 42 he says: ‘It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that as international law is a product of the special civilization of 
modern Europe, and forms a highly artificial system, of which the principles cannot be 
supposed to be understood or recognized by countries differently civilized, such states 
only can be presumed to be subject to it as are inheritors of that civilization. They 
have lived and are living under law, and a positive act of withdrawal would be required 
to free them from its restraints. But states outside European civilization must formally 
enter into the circle of law-governed countries. They must do something with the 
acquiescence of the latter, or of some of them, which amounts to an acceptance of the 
law in its entirety beyond all possibility of misconstruction. Jt is not enough, conse- 
quently, that they shall enter into arrangements by treaty identical with arrangements 
made by law-governed powers, nor that they shall do acts, like sending and receiving 
permanent embassies, which are compatible with ignorance or rejection of law. On the 
other hand, an express act of accession can hardly be looked upon as requisite. When 
anew state comes into existence its position is regulated by like considerations. If by 
its origin it inherits European civilization, the presumption is so high that it intends 
to contorm to law, that the first act purporting to be a state act which is done by it, 
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unaccompanied by warning of intention not to conform, must be taken as indicating 


an intention to conform, and brings it conseqne 


the other hand, it falls by its 
it can, of course, only leave 

tendency has shown itself of 
sphere of international law, 


tries shall behave in conform 
Mr. -Cassidy also put 


orig 


ntly within the sphere of law. Jf, on 
win into the class of states outside European civilization, 


them by a formal act of the kind already mentioned. A 
late to conduct relations with states, which are outside the 

to a certain extent in accordance with its rules, and a 
tendency has also shown itself on the part of such states 


to expect that European coun- 


ity with the standard - which they have themselves set up.’ 


it upon another ground. 


That is, that our refusal of 


intercourse with them, and our suggestions that they do not assimilate with 
us, and that we would not assimilate with them, was not caleulated to promote 
that good feeling which should exist between the two 


intention of casting any reflection whatsoever upon a pe 


ness that the Japanese have 
celebrated for the politeness 


to the rule) the average Japanese remain 


nations. Now, I disavow any 


ople who have shown the readi- 


shown, to adopt western civilization, and who are certainly 
and courtesy with which their mtercourse with Huropeans 
ss carried on. ‘There are notable instances of intermarriage between the two nations, SO 
that I do not put it upon that ground. My objection is that (while there are exceptions 


withstanding the fact that he may take out a certificate of 


he never becomes, in truth and in f 


think further, that susceptible as these people are, means 
in authority, for so arranging matters, as that the immigration of Japanese labourers 
into this country may be restricted without wounding their amour propre, and without 
creating any friction between the two countries. Ti se 
gracious act on the part of the ruler of that country, if, w 
of his own country were unacceptable visitors to us, he forbade them from coming here. 
Tn other words, diplomatic intercourse may result, and 
far as the Japanese are concerned, as a result of action on the part of thei own ruler. 
If, however, this cannot be achieved, then we have to act ourselves, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is no new doctrine to state that a country not only can, but should, 
when the self-preservation of any particular class of its 
prohibit the entry into the country of anassimilable and undesirable immigrants. There 
are many instances in past history not only of the exclusion of the people of one nation. 


from another, but also of the expulsio 


3 what he always was, a Japanese, and not- 


naturalization in this country, - 


act, a Canadian, but always remains a Japanese. I 


may readily be found by those 
ems to mune that it would be a 
hen he found that the labourers 


should result, in restriction so 


own people becomes necessary 
> 


n of great numbers of people; e.g., the expulsion 


of the Jews from Spain and-the Huguenots from France and the Jews from Russia. 


Before dealing with the industries, 
respect to sanitation and health, and to cle 


the subjects that have been 


dealt with. The evidence 


T desire, however, to say a few words with 
ar the ground somewhat as to some other of 


indicates that hoth of these 


oriental nations possess a very large degree of personal cleanliness, coupled with the 
most utter disregard of those sanitary regulations which are considered by Europeans 


necessary for the welfare of the community. 


personal cleanliness should be coupled with filthiness 1 


that it is, but it is certainly 
) Phillips-W oolley shows some 


tions, and Dr. Wade adds medical testimony of the 


true that such is the case. 


Tt seems somewhat singular that this 


n other directions in the way 
The evidence of Captain Clive 


of the mischief arising from the disregard of these regula- 


evils resulting from that disregard, 


notably in relation to typhoid and smallpox. Dr. Fraser and other sanitary officers tell 
us that conditions within the last few months have improved. I think it ean be said 
without doubt or hesitation, that the very existence of the Commission has largely 
improved them, and that the coming of the Commission mto the different Chinese 
quarters has tended to a general clean up, culminating in the disastrous burning of the 


Chinese quarters at Union. 


The industries chiefly affected by oriental immigration are : (1) lumber 5 (2) fishing 
and canning ; (3) mining ; (4) domestic service 5 (5) ta 
laundry ; (8) market gardening 5 and (9) hoat-building. 
little length with the first four of these subjects. The other five, while of equally grave 
importance with the first four, do not employ in their business so large a number of per- 
sons, and while the injury done to them is in some respects greater than in the larger 


iloring ; (6) cigar-making ; (7) 


I only propose to deal at some 


. 
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industries, it does not as a state question make itself so greatly felt, and the time at m 
disposal does not permit me to deal with the several subjects exhaustively. I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to this, that so far as those industries are concerned, the whites have 
been really driven out, and their places taken by the Chinese and Japanese, particularly 
is that so with tailoring and market gardening. By the employment of improved 
methods and machinery, it would appear as if the laundryman was once more beginning 
to hold his own with his oriental competitor. : 

Turning now to the lumber industry. The evidence of the witnesses would seem to 
show that this industry is not in a good condition, and the reason seems to be because 
the price of the British Columbia product is regulated by the foreign market, and the 
absence of protection to our own market. Again the local market seems to be largely 
depending on the canning and mining industries. Depression in either of these indus- 
tries producing like depression in the lumber trade. Mr. Alexander points out most 
forcibly that eighty per cent of the labour employed by them is white, more than eighty 
per cent of the wages being paid to white men, the remainder being paid to, the orien- 
tals. His evidence may be briefly summed up to this extent, that owing to existing 
conditions of the trade the cost of production cannot be increased ; in other words, to 
sell profitably under existing conditions, the limit for the payment of wages has been 
reached, and that to place any impediment in the way of the trade as it at present 
stands, would be to exclude twenty per cent of oriental labour and eighty per cent of 
white labour. In other words, the existence of this amount of white labour depends 
upon the proportion of oriental labour now engaged in the trade. The limit of profi- 
table production having been reached, they cannot afford to employ white labour at all 
except by employing a certain amount, namely, 20 per cent of oriental or cheap labour. 
Now, this appears to involve several very serious propositions. First, it would appear 
that the British Columbia manufacturer or lumberman has not control of the market, 
and the reason assigned is because he is brought into competition with lumber mills, 
chiefly the Port Blakely mill on the other side, which, it appears, employs some 300 
Japs. Second, that the United States mill owners have an enormous market in their 
own country, from which, by reason of the protection which the government extends to 
them, we are absolutely excluded. It would appear, then, as if one of the chief export 
mills on the other side employed Japanese labour, and it would also appear that the 
very thing which the British Columbia lumberman demands, namely, cheap labour, has 
created a necessity for its own existence ; for if the United States pursued the same policy 


of exclusion towards the Japs as they have towards the Chinese, the competition which _ 


the British Columbia lumberman would then meet, would be a competition of white 
labour alone, in which the same field for obtaining it would be open to him as to the 
American. ‘The only disadvantage that he would then labour under would be the lack 
of protection in his own country, an evil which it would seem admits of a very easy 
remedy. ‘That this last, the lack of protection here, owing to the repealing of the Wil- 
son bill in the United States, has been a very serious evil, there can be no doubt. It 
gives the American manufacture the advantage of his enormous home market, an equal 
competition with ourselves in the general markets of the world, and, lastly, the liberty 
of using Canada as a slaughter or dumping ground for their surplus product. There? 
can be no doubt either but that the very existence of this particular class of labour, that 
is, the chgapest labour that can be obtained on earth, is an inducement to the capitalists 
to invest moneys in enterprises which are not necessarily productive when managed 
under fair conditions with respect to the operative. In other words, it means this, the 
more saw mills the more competition, the more competition the more is the price re- 
duced, hence the necessity of reducing wages so that the articles may be produced and 
sold at a profit. We cannot hope, but we may as well face it, so far as this particular 
industry is‘concerned, we cannot hope to meet their competition except by the intro- 
duction of Europeans. J may add, of Europeans from the north of Europe—we do not 
want them from the south of Europe—and of people from the eastern provinces, who, 
being frugal, hardy, thrifty, industrious people, and whose condition would be improved 
working, not for Chinese wages, but for a fair wage which would enable them to at any 
rate better their condition after coming here. I say we cannot hope to compete with 
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them until we have produced this state of affairs, and we cannot produce this state of 
affairs until we have adopted a policy of restriction. My. Jardine shows that the shingle 
industry has been carried on without oriental labour, but it is idle to expect that mete 
labourers will come into this country when there is an abundance of oriental labour. In 
the first place there is no room for them. Second, they would have to compete as to 
wages with a class who live under conditions that they will not submit to; and, third, 
when, once they get the idea into their heads that certain labour is only performed by a 
race, whatever their skin, we are accustomed to regard as inferior, it is certain that the 
better class of European labourers will not come to this country. So long as we have 
cheap labour in the province, all industries will work or level down to it. If the em- 
ployer can by the use of cheap labour employ his capital he will surely do so. The ex- 
istence of this class of labour creates a demand again for more, until the limit of profit- 
able production is reached, or the manufacturer or producer can seli no more at a profit. 

Turning now to the fishing industry. I submit without any hesitation that the 


- evidence shows that there are quite enough orientals in the country for the successful 


carrying on of that industry. The following figures show the number of cases from the 
year 1894 to 1900, inclusive, the number of fishermen from 1896 to 1900, and the total 
number employed in the industry : : 


ae oa Se lege Total Value of 
Year. Cases. Fishermen Hinployeds Plant. 

iS ae ia a é =e — af es ee ee 
“ISG ts Ae were ree SO eC IgE eee Iome are AQIS (> gl atecs tees aes rete rne = Ans 
SOR eR Ra ee a Rh he 2k 3 Sena 566,395 Meee eee ties sae bebe Ald cometh 8. ognst 
ANA) OR ee, Oo cee Cie erica Do on — 601,570 3,099 14,277 2,197,248 
db) 7 ern oe D5 OC FEES TOTO 1,015,477 4,500 19,850 2,350,260 
LOGGee eee we tes eT, een ce reece Pa: 484,161 4,485 20,695 2,480,245 
SGOA peers. CP NRPASE ..hss SSE E eee 732,437 4,197 20,037 2,145,173 
19002 ater aE ONO secs Ce. Se oe Oe 585,413 4,892 20,062 2,839, 904 


? 


Believing in the theory, that once in four years there is what is called a good year, 
it is very much to be regretted that Mr. Bell Irving who furnished these very valuable 
statistics, did not give the amount of the catch in the year 1893. However, there is 
sufficient material here to draw one conclusion which seems to me to be irresistible. The 
number of Chinese from 1893 to the present time have increased. The value of the 
plant from 1896 to 1900 has increased nearly seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and the number of Chinese have increased proportionately with the increase in the num- 
ber of canneries, yet in 1893, 1896, 1897 and 1899 more fish were put up with fewer 
canneries, less capital, and fewer Chinese than in 1900. There is an additional fact, and 
that is, that improved methods and machinery enable one man now to do much more 
than at any other time. There being then Chinese, whites and Indians sufficient now 


- to carry on the industry, it would seem that the exclusion of the oriental would work 


no injury. Fisheries on the Labrador coast are supplied with white fishermen. Even 
this inhospitable clime finds no ditticulty in obtaining its supply of white labour. - New- 
foundlanders are returning to their own country, leaving British Columbia’ rather than 
settle here and compete with orientals. 

Tf the canning industry is not a profitable one, then where does the money go? 
From five hundred thousand to a million cases of fish are produced in the year. Some 
few whites are employed in the province 5 supplies are foreign. How, then, is the state 
benefitted? Upon the supplies, a certain amount of duty is collected by the federal 
vovernment, certain amount of taxes in the way of licenses are collected from the fish- 
ermen ; but beyond the expenditure of the money that the white fishermen receive, or 
the whites in the employ of canners receive, the province of British Columbia receives 
no benefit whatsoever. In other words, one of our greatest provincial industries, one 
for which we stand pre-eminent the world over, our salmon fisheries, are gradually 
being depleted, and the benefit the state, that is the province, itself derives is infinit- 
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esima] in character. If, on the other hand, the canneries are profitable, where does the 
profit go? No more is received by the white labourer than would be received if the 
canneries were unprofitable. He gets no more than the canner will reluctantly give 
him, and it is only to the extent of the money which he gets and the money which he 
spends, that the province in itself is in the slightest degree benefitted. Canning in the 
eastern provinces is carried on by whites, and the season in some instances 1s very 
little longer than it is with us—lobsters and oysters, for example." Canneries as large 
as ours are run by boys and girls; equally so with the canning of fruit and vegetables. 
The Chinese have grown up with the development of the canning industry. No effort 
has ever been made to replace them with our own people ; and it is not because they 
have any exclusive or peculiar skill in the handling or management of the work, but 
simply because it is easier to go to one boss and obtain a number of labourers than it is 
to search for them individually.” The process amounts to this: First, the white man is: 

crowded out, and then it is said that the oriental is a necessity, and that the industry 
cannot be conducted without him. This process is now not only going on in the. 
fisheries, but: the lumber trade, and will ultimately permeate other classes of industry. 


. 
4 


LAND. 


Mr. Cruickshank tells us that the ordinary labourer in Manitoba becomes the settler. 
Chinese are not necessary to clear the land. Men are offering to come and clear for him 
as cash payments on lands they are willing to buy. The occupation of these lands would, 
give a constant source of supply for all the labour that canneries and mills would 
require, and of the very best sort. The price of adjoining land is depreciated if occupied 
by Chinese. At courts of revision men ask a reduction on the ground that the Chinese 
are located on adjoining land ; favour any measure in the direction ot exclusion. The 
capable mill men here are whites who have learned their business in eastern mills, and 
they have no use for otientals in Wisconsin and Minnesota. I refer to Reeve Schou’s 
evidence, which shows that many regular fishermen become settlers on the small hold- 
ings in Burnaby. He has a contract to settle land, and is getting it settled by small 
holders of forty acres each on Matsqui Prairie, and that is a good farming land. No 
Chinese labour has been used on the dyke. It has been shown that large areas of our 
lands are vacant and unproductive. We lack the class that the orientals keep out. 
The loss by the importation of agricultural products is something enormous—in fact it 
is one of the marvels, and has been for many years one of the marvels, of our industrial 
life, and if British Columbia were not one of the wealthiest countries on the face of the 
earth, it would be bankrupt over and over again by the lack of retaining the value of 
that which we produce. If our fisheries are profitable, the profits go abroad. Ii they. 
ave not profitable, only to the extent of the labour does it remain here ; the same with 
the lumber ; the same with the mines ; the same with any other of our natural pro- 
ducts; and yet all the time, although our population is increasing, and although we 
have immense natural resources in the way of cultivable areas of land, we are year by 
year sending thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars out of the country for the 
purchase of those products, which we could readily retain ourselves. If we had only 
invited that class of immigrant to our shores who would haye settled on the land, whose 
sons and daughters would have supplied the demand for all classes of labour for which 
there is here so great a demand. 


MINING. 


In this industry, possibly, as far at least so rock mining is concerned, the presence 
of the oriental has not been so injuriously felt. There would appear to be, so far as the 
evidence before the Commission is concerned, no acute phase of the question in any of 
the mining districts that have been visited. But we may well ask ourselves why this 
is. ‘The reason is not far to seek. In the first place, owing to his own peculiar super- 
stitions, the Chinese is not a miner. That is, when he first comes to British Columbia, 
mining is a thing absolutely unknown to him. He never saw or heard of a mine in his 
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life: No Chinaman in his own country disturbs the soil for the purpose of profit, save 
for agricultural purposes, and it-is for this reason that his attention has rather been 
directed to some of the other subjects and industries already touched upon, notably the 
lighter ones, which are within his strength and capacity, and require steady persever- 
ance rather than particular skill, but there is nothing to prevent just the same acute 
conditions prevailing in rock mining as prevails in the other industries, if once the 
oriental becomes familiar with the work. Three causes operate to prevent this : First, 
the fact that the Chinaman is not a miner as already mentioned ; second, the determined 
effort of the white miner himself to keep him out, and, thirdly, the fact that the 
employer, knowing the Chinaman’s inability to mine, is reluctant to employ him until 
he has acquired the necessary knowledge and experience, and that he never can acquire 
so long as the white miner refrains from teaching him. But that he may become a 
possible competitor is thoroughly exemplified by the fact shown that he has been exten- 
sively used in coal mining and also in gravel mining. Curiously enough, it is said, that 
in this latter branch of business-he has produced wealth-——and I refer particularly to the 
evidence of Major Dupont—that he has produced wealth that would otherwise have 
remained untouched. I say, without hesitation, far better for that wealth to have 
remained untouched, until in the course of time it had been, or could have been, made 
available for the white miner, as undoubtedly it would be, when the cost of transport and 
the decreased prices of provisions would enable him to work diggings of that class. 
Examine the question for a moment. It is said that he has added something to the . 
wealth of the country. What is it he has done? He never paid a license if he could 
help it. He never made a record if he could avoid it. He never paid a tax, if he could 
escape it, of any kind. He has made some small purchases of manufactured articles 
that his own people don’t produce. To that extent, and to that extent alone, has he 
benefitted the state. For the rest, his food is Chinese; it is hauled to the mines by 
Chinese teamsters ; there consumed by a Chinese miner, who takes something out of the 
earth which he never can replace, and the larger part of which he, without doubt, 
immediately remits to his own country ; and then, it is said, that this man has added 
something to the wealth of the province of British Columbia. I submit, on the contrary, 
that he has extracted many millions from the province that can never be replaced or 
restored, and that the state has received little or nothing in return. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


One cannot shirk the difficulty involved in the question of where is the supply of 
doméstic service to come from. On the Anerican continent this always has been a 
vexed question. It always has been a matter of great difficulty to fill the demand for 
domestic service, and that it has practically driven many families out of housekeeping, 
might just as well be conceded first as last. Probably, as years go by, domestic service 
will again come into favour, and I venture this as a reason, In former times all classes 
of female labour, the domestic servant was the most illy paid. ‘The consequence of this 
was that except among the better class of servants, because grades there are and always 
have been amongst all orders of humanity and always will be, with the exception of 
among the higher class of service, domestic service was very greatly looked down upon, 
and even the better paid and higher class servants were not regarded as being the equals 
of those who gained their livelihood in some other manner. Gradually better conditions 
are prevailing. ‘To-day a domestic servant receives nearly as much per month as she 
formerly received per annum. Asa rule, she is an educated girl, she is better treated : 
her relationship with her employer is of a far better character than formerly, and T have 
no doubt the ultimate result will be that in the future, domestic service will again be 
sought for by intelligent young girls as a proper and honourable means of earning 2a 
livelihood. The remedy les partly in the hands of the employer. The time has gone 
by—the pity is that it ever existed—when the comfort anc convenience of the servant 
could be entirely overlooked, but inasmuch-as it is a class of employment that will never 
stand a very high rate of wages, the source of supply must be from a class of females 
whose circumstances in life, from a financial standpoint, press upon them the necessity 
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of earning their daily bread. That class will be best vecruited from the children of 
white labourers who should gradually take the place of the oriental if the policy of 
restriction be carried out. 

It is important to observe that the policy of non-employment of orientals in the 
boundary country has largely operated in their partial exclusion, or at least, to the great 
diminution in their numbers. If a like policy had been adopted elsewhere, then there 
can be no doubt that whites would have come in to fill the ready demand for labour. 
As an illustration of this, one may refer to Tacoma and to Mr. Houston’s evidence. 
At Spokane and Seattle, and with some feeling of regret may I say that the means adopted 
in the town of Phenix, in British Columbia itself is an object lesson to all who care to 
read the signs of the times. 

Depression in commercial matters, depression in all classes of labour, following as a 
matter of course, produced in 1886, bloodshed and riot, resulting in the exclusion of the 
Chinese in Seattle. From that time on, this city has gradually grown from a 
population of 6,000 or 7,000 to a population of 90,000. Now, Ido not say that this 
is owing entirely to the exclusion of Chinese, but I do say that the startling fact remains 
that in allthat immense population there are only some 300 of them, and that in the 
neighbouring state of Washington, the people there have managed to build up that 
immense city in the same time as this city cf Vancouver, of which we are naturally so 
proud. The population of Seattle has increased from 6,000 to 90,000, and the city has 
been built exclusively by white labour. < 

The Exclusion Act has worked well in the United States. Non-employment has 
been effective in the boundary country. United action kept them out of the building 
trades and the mines. Is it not time for a policy of exclusion producing a 
gradual change in the labour employed in other industries? The continued employment 
of orientals is having its effect upon the younger generation. Work that boys would do 
and girls, too, they find the places occupied by Chinese. They have been taught both 
by education and instinct to look upon the Chinamen as an inferior. The consequence 
is that they will not engage into competition with him. The schools are full; and, sad 
be it to say so, so are the streets at night. 

It has been said on behalf of the orientals by their counsel that the labour unions 
are responsible for the agitation, and what is taking place is but the outery of the 
labourer. Sirs, if that be so, then I say let us thank the labour unions for it—let us 
thank the labourer for his outery, because, while at present it is the labourer alone who 
is pinched, the time is not far distant when other classes of the community will be feel- 
ing the stress of oriental competition in their respective fields, and then the outery will 
not, be confined to the labour union or the labourer. We are further told that our good 
relations with the eastern empires, particularly Japan, will be imperilled by restricting 
the entry of their subjects into our land. Sir, when the statesmen of any part of our 
country appeal to the patriotism of the people to suffer and endure for the good of the 
country at large, and that appeal is limited largely to a particular class of the commu- 
nity, being that portion of the community who earn their daily bread in probably a precar-_ 
ious manner, it is putting their patriotism and loyalty to a very severe strain when they 
alone are asked to bear the burden, and to waive their rights in favour of an alien race, 
and an alien race who by their very presence degrade the position that the sufferers 
oceupy. The question seems partly to be, if a policy of exclusion were adopted, would 
there be a.sufficiency of white labour come into this country to save such industries as 
are to a large extent at present practically dependent on Chinese labour? It is not 
exclusively a labour question. ‘he labourer, it is true, and his employer are immedi- 
ately affected. The real trouble, however, is far deeper and depends not upon the indus- 
trial or economic aspect of the presence of the Chinese, but upon its political aspect. 
What will be the result in the future of the gradual encroachment of orientals upon. 
certain avocations to the exclusion of whites? Ultimately there would be three classes 
in the community, namely: the master class, the servant class and a class of persons, 
engaged in supplying the daily wants and luxuries of both, and this latter class will, if 
the servant class be alien, likewise be largely alien. Certain classes of labour in British 
Columbia are already being regarded as purely Chinese, hence degrading and beneath a 
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white man. ‘This, in itself, tends to the degradation of labour. When, as a question of 
principle, no work ever degrades any one. 
Looking at the question from its industrial aspects. While the object of the com- 


mission is to inquire exclusively into oriental immigration, I hope I may be pardoned 


5 
for saying that much that one may say on this subject applies equally to some of the 


inferior or lower orders of the Latin races. That cheap labour is not an absolute neces- 
sity for the production of any particular article of manufacture is shown by the startling 
fact, that it is not the cheap labour countries that are the manufacturing countries. ‘The 
cheap labour countries of Europe are Italy, Austria and Spain, the agricultural parts of 
Germany, Sweden and Norway. The great manufacturing countries of the world are 
Great Britain, the United States, and those parts of Germany not included in my former 
remark ; and the curious fact remains that that country which is gradually forging 
ahead, so far as industrial skill is concerned, and to some extent crowding out the manu- 
factures of other nations, is the country in which labour is most highly remunerated, 
namely, the United States of America. It is the large American manufacturer, who, 
employing white labour exclusively, is now competing with the United Kingdom, with 
Germany, and all other European nations, and by superiority of production alone, driv- 
ing the European out of the market. <A striking iulustration of this important fact is 
the recent supply of bridge material and locomotive engines to the 
Imperial Government. Recently, the government was attacked in the House of Com- 
mons for purchasing American locomotives for use on the Indian railways. Lord Ham- 
ilton, Secretary of State for India, having been absent from the House at the time, 
considered the matter of sufficient importance to reply to the attack by a letter to the 
Times, and in that letter he made one statement I wish to quote. Said his Lordship: 

‘You seem to think that orders have gone abroad because those who gave them did 
not understand their business; I wish it were so. The competition we have to face is 
founded on something much more formidable and substantial. Mechanical sesearch, the 
consolidation of capital, thorough technical education and improved industrial organiza- 
tion have made in recent years a greater advance in America than here. It is the pro- 
duct of this combination and not the assumed stupidity of the Indian officials that the 
British engineer has to fear.’ 

T may add that it was from a high labour country to a cheap labour country that 
those engines were sent. 

Mr. Cassidy says there has never been enough labour in a ‘fluid condition.” A 
‘fluid condition’ meaning that any employer can, at any time, with little difficulty find 
all the labour he may need, for as long or short a time as the exigencies of the particular 
matter in hand may require. My friend desires to see repeated in British Columbia the 
scene enacted every day on the opening of the gates of any of the London dock yards. 
There is labour there in a ‘fluid condition.’ Better, far better, that the employer should 
go short of ‘fluid’ labour than that the misery and starvation of a London dock yard 
should be repeated in British Columbia. . 

My friend, Mr. Taylor, says that we are asking for the ordinary rule prevailing in 
the British Empire to be abrogated. No, sirs, on the contrary, we are asking that the 
rule prevailing in the great self-governing colonies of Australia and Natal, and the 
neighbouring republic, may be introduced here. 

It isfurther said that these people do not come here as the result of servile contracts. 
T cannot prove that they do, but I will mention one significant fact: In fifteen years 
since the passing of the head tax, there has been paid for the entrance into this country 
by the Chinese alone $818,033 gold dollars. Approximately in their own money, the silver 
dollar, nearly $1,636,066. Thatis to say, these labourers coming here to work for the low 
wages raised the enormous sum of $1,636,066 for the privilege of entering the country, and 
paid at the same time their own fares and expenses to come here. Is such a proposition 
credible ? : ; 

Having now in the time at my disposal touched upon the industrial aspect of the 
question, J wish to refer to its national or political aspect, and in this connection L 
refer particularly to the evidence of the Rev. Canon Beanlands. I select his evidence 
because it is that of a highly cultivated, scholarly clergyman, who courageously put for- 
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ward what at first sight seemed to me a most attractive theory, namely, that ‘There is 
a time in the history of every country when the existence of a servile class helps the 
development, and that the existence of this class emphasized the position of the work- 
man who was a member of the dominant race. That the Chinese who came here did 
not compare with the whites or enter into competition with them.’ 

Now, as this theory tended to the advancement of the white labourer, it seemed 
particularly attractive. The question is: Is it sound? Is there any single instance of 
a nation in modern times prospering with a servile class? Do we need to go further 
than the civil war in the United States? Certainly, the result of an attempt to maintain 
a servile class in the southern states has not been a success. : 

Conditions in British Columbia seem to point to this: That there are some artizans 
and mechanics, and a few of the better sort of labourers receiving the best of wages. 
But the substratwn of the industrial situation is oriental. Now, of this, Canon Bean- 
lands approves. I venture to think that he loses sight of the important fact, that the 
oriental substratum will not remain quiescent. As a matter of fact, it is gradually 
forcing the way upward and disturbing and displacing the very men whom the Canon 
seeks to benefit. So far from elevating the artizan and mechanic, I cannot but think it 
will have the opposite effect. The knowledge that he is of a higher type of humanity 
will be little compensation to him when the servile substratum has forced its way up- 
ward, and working for low wages at the higher branches of labour driven the white 
-artizan out. ie 

There are large areas of London in which the Poles and Slavs, a servile cheap 
labour class, have driven the English out—the same process there as here, the English 
worker displaced by the foreigners who will live under conditions intolerable to the 
Englishman. Does he think you feel proud that he is free? That he belongs to the 
dominant race? Free. Yes, todo what? Starve. It would be a curious inquiry to 
ascertain what becomes of the displaced Englishman. What becomes of the British 
worker? To every deep there is a lower depth, and honest poverty having been dis- 
placed by the Pole and Slav, is it reasonable to suppose it has been exalted? Is it not 
more probable that they have become part of the submerged tenth, and reached that 
depth of poverty and degradation that gives no hope of raising? 

I refer to the evidence of the following witnesses, who see the evil of oriental 
immigration. I select them as employers of labour, citizens of high standing in the 
conuuunity, and men whose opinions are entitled to careful consideration : 

Thomas R. Smith.—Contended that canneries look upon Chinese as an evil 
generally. Policy would be to exclude. 

J. A. Sayward.—Chinese crowd out whites and Indians. Favours restriction. 

Wm. Munsie.—Could afford to pay a higher wage. Do not fear any trade dis- 
turbances. Willing to see orientals excluded. 

E. J. Palmer.—No inconvenience will be experienced from restriction of Chinese. 
Neither Chinese nor Japanese are a benefit to the country. ; 

Thos. Pierey.—Thoroughly favours exclusion and protection to white labour. 

Henry Croft.—Averse to oriental immigration. Advocates restriction. 

Jos. Hunter.—Prefer to see white labour predominate throughout the country. 
Country better without orientals. It would be a menace to the country if people like 
Chinese were found encroaching on the general avocations of the people. I believe 
this would be a better country without them. Industrial conditions would not be 
affected by restriction or prohibition. 

D. Spencer, Victoria. 

A. Haslam, Nanaimo. 

R. H. Alexander, Vancouver.—If it were not for the necessities of our particular 
industry would much prefer that the immigration should be limited to whites. To 
build up the country, population must be homogeneous. Does not approve of them as 
citizens. Prefers to see them replaced by whites. Wages would not increase if ex- 
clusion put in force at once. Prefer country should by occupied by our own people. 

J. G. Woods, Vancouver. 
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J. W. Hackett, Vancouver.—Had to employ orientals to compete with others 
using them. 

Bernard Macdonald, Rossland. 

E. Kirby, Rossland.—-lt is not for the best interests of the community to have an 
unlimited supply of oriental labour come into the country. Plan adopted in the United 
States has worked out well. 

H. Croasdale, Nelson. 

F. Burnett—Sentimentally, yes ; business, no. 

Major Dupont even does not want them. In the interest of the country it would 
be preferable to have whites. Suggests license to come for five years. 

There is, therefore, no possible reason for delaying relief. The time will never 
arrive, according to the employer, when the conditions will be favourable to the exclusion 
of the oriental. In other words, so long as you have got the desire of profit as the only 
cause operating between the master and servant, just so long will the master insist, and 
no one can blame him for insisting, on obtaining as large a profit as he possibly can get. 
But this Commission is not sitting in the interest of either master or servant. It is 
Sitting to inquire into the advisability of restricting the immigration of orientals. 
According to the evidence that has been given, repeatedly have witnesses stated that 
they believe no dislocation or disturbance of trade relations would take place, by some 
immediate measure of relief. If so, why then should it be delayed? Now is the time 
before the evil becomes greater than it is now. And now, in conclusion, permit me to 
make some few general observations. 

There would seem to be three great centres of the earth’s surface which seem to be 
specially adapted for the habitation -and enjoyment of the human race-——the white, the 
mongol and the negro—each in its own centre, namely, the white in Europe and the 
northern part of the American continent and possibly some portion of the southern part 
of the American continent, the mongol im the north-eastern part of Asia, and the negro 
in equatorial Africa, and apparently in some parts of the United States. Each in its 
own centre appears to reign supreme, and it would seem as if neither of the others in 
that particular locality could oust the one for which it seems to have been specially 
designed. On the borders of each of these three great areas of the earth they come into 
conflict, either industrially or military, and it is Just such a conflict as that that we have 
here. The question then arises, which is it that in the contest for the industrial and 
political occupation of the north-west part of the North American continent shall prevail ? 
The white man or the oriental? Now, we have all the legal and political advantages ; 
we are in possession and we would be worse than fools, we would be blundering traitors 
if we ever allowed ourselves to be ousted from the advantageous position we possess. 
We have got to meet this great people on their own ground, not industrially but 
politically, and we have got to see that they are excluded from our borders, so that our 
own people may be allowed to come in and possess and occupy the land. Immigration 
into the north-west part of Canada is at present really excluded by the oriental. The 
white labourer or the intending immigrant will not face eastern competition, and he is 
wise in his generation. He does not go to China, and he does not go to Japan, but 
seeks a newer and wider field. In point of fact, the western man—the man of the 
British Islands, the great colonizing nation of the world—never went east but for the 
purpose of conquest. For the purpose of occupation and colonization, he leaves the east 
and goes toward the west. Merciless he may be in his progress. He may trample other 
races under his foot ; he may either absorb or extinguish them, and it they are people of 
his own type he will absorb them. If they are people of an inferior type they will be 
extinguished. When, however, he comes in or near the boundaries of either of the other 
two great races of mankind, then he meets them within their own territory, with a 
power equal to his. He meets a race incapable of extinguishment, and before which 
even he, with all his characteristic vigour and endurance, 4s bound to recoil. Let us 
then see that in this our land, this conflict may be put an end to, and our industrial 
classes not brought into conflict with the races already referred to. We cannot allow 
one of the fairest portions of the earth’s surface to be wrested from Canadians. The 
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question is then not wholly economic and industrial, but, as [ already pointed out, largely 
a national question. 

We have commercial protection, and to that extent benefit both the Canadian 
labourer and Canadian capitalist. We have laws preventing introduction ot alien 
labour. Why should we not go one step further and prevent the voluntary immigration 
into our country of a class of labourers, not only aliens in race, but aliens in civilization. 

Such observations as these are true not only of orientals, but they are equally true 
of Italians and other Latin races. I do not say that the evidence points wholly in this. 
direction, but I venture to give it as my own impression that the Latin and Slavonie 
races of Europe are not wanted here. With the Teuton and the Scandinavian we 
assimilate. They are of our own type. It is from them we sprung. They become in 
every sense of the word good citizens and loyal Canadians. We can make room in this 
country for some thousands of people who would be greatly benefitted by the change. 
We have a chime unequalled in salubrity and at the same time variety—the home of a 
strong, sturdy and independent people. Are we then to allow this Jand to become the 
home of a servile, alien race, their superintendents paying tribute to non-resident capi- 
talists and a few tradesmen who supply the wants of both. We have grand mountains 
containing every variety of minerals in abundance, gold, silver, copper, lead, iron and 
coa:. We have beautiful valleys capable of producing all the necessaries of life and 
some of the luxuries for the toiling thousands in our own and other fields of labour. 
We have rivers teeming with food, fish in endless variety, our seacoasts likewise are 
unexampled in their productiveness. We have timber of enormous size, and almost in- 
exhaustible in quantity. I ask you then to make such report as will justify the govern- 
ment in imposing such a head tax as to amount to exclusion. J ask you to so report as 
to preserve one of the fairest portions of the earth’s surface for the Canadian people, 
and not allow it to be wrested from them, not by conquest, but simply by engulfing us 
in the rising tide of oriental immigration. 


ARGUMENT BY MR. A. D. TAYLOR ON BEHALF OF CHINESE, 


Mr. CiairMan and GrntLEMEN,—Although I have not had the advantage of 
attending on behalf of my clients, the Chinese Board of Trade, during the whole of this 
inquiry, as my learned friend, Mr. Wilson, has; I have obtained full notes of the 
evidence, and have also had the benefit of the notes made by my colleague, Mr. Brad- 
burn, who attended the sittings of your Commission in Victoria. 

In my argument therefore on behalf of the Chinese I refer to all the evidence that 
has been adduced before you since you opened the sittings of this Commission in Victoria 
some two months ago. 

In accordance with the suggestion of my friend, Mr. Wilson, I will only put betore 
you the main features of the question as they present themselves to me, referring in a 
general way to the evidence bearing out my view of the matter as representing the 
Chinese. 

‘The first point which T wish to raise is that, while your Commission is a Commission 
of inquiry to obtain evidence generally referring to the question at issue, and not a court 
trying a case between two parties, plaintiff and defendant, in the ordinary way, my 
cents are still in a great measure in the position of defendants. Your Commission, as 
the Order in Council appointing it shows, was the result in a great measure of an outery 
against the Chinese and Japanese, and especially the result of two petitions to the 
Dominion government referred to in the Order in Council. In these petitions serious 
charges are made against the Chinese. They are therefore to a great extent in the 
position of defendants, and while this position of defence is in one way a disadvantage, 
{T claim on behalf of my clients any advantage of the position, and éne of the adyan- 
tages that a defendant has in an ordinary case is that the burden of proof is on the 
plaintiff and especially is this the case when charges are made, for then it is essential 
for the party making the charges to support them and not for the accused to prove his 
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innocence. - In other words, I claim that it is not for the Chinese to come forward and 
clear themselves from the imputations made against them, but rather for the persons 
who feel themselves aggrieved by the presence of the Chinese in the country to come 
forward and show that the presence of the Chinese in the province works the injury that 
these people say it does. ett : 

Without suggesting that you are strictly bound by this rule, I think that I may 
fairly urge on behalf of the Chinese that they are entitled to some benetit from it, and . 
that in this province and in this Dominion, forming part of the British Empire, wluch 
has always opened its doors in the widest way to all comers from all parts of the world, 
the presumption is that the Chinese are entitled to come in like all other men, and that 
those who want to set up a barrier against their coming in must show some good reason 
for so doing. Certain restrictions already exist enacted at the instance of those who, as 
at present, cry out that the Chinese are, to use one of their milder terms, ‘a detriment 
to the country.’ Surely, these people who now want to impose further restrictions, if 
not total exclusion, should show their reasons and support these reasons by facts. 

T claim therefore on behalf of the Chinese some benefit from this rule and I urge 
that the evidence brought before the Commission by those opposed to the Chinese, falls 
far short of bearing out the statements made by those opposed to the Chinese and their 
presence in the country. 

At the outset of this inquiry you gave a'series of questions covering the points on 
which you wanted evidence and before discussing the more general points involved in 
the inquiry I will briefly refer to these questions and the evidence bearing on each as 
regards the Chinese. 

1. The number of Chinese in the Province. J think we may take it that twelve 
thousand is about the number. Yip On, the secretary of the Chinese Board of Trade in 
Vancouver, gives that figureand W. A. Cum Yow also examined in Vancouver gives the 
same number. We may say therefore that this is approximately the Chinese population 
of the province. I would mention here, however, that this population, notwithstanding 
the considerable numbers that have immigrated in recent years, is not increasing 10 
proportion to the general increase in the population of the province. The evidence 
rather is that it is actually decreasing. The reason for this I will refer to later. 

2. The Immigration since 1884. The statistics which have been furnished by the 
officials show the figures and it is unnecessary for me to go into them except to qualify 
them by the statement I have just made that notwithstanding the immigration the 
Chinese population is not increasing. 

3. From what class in China are the immigrants drawn and -what was their con- 
dition in China? Although there has been some conflicting evidence I think it will be 
admitted that the Chinese population in the province come from the country districts 
or provinces of which Canton is the natural seaport, and that they are of the small 
farmer class. ‘There has been an attempt made to show that they are of the coolie class 
from the cities of China, but the witnesses who attempted to prove this, are not in a 
position to speak definitely. At their examination in Vancouver, Mr. G. W. Thomas 
and Mr. Dyer spoke on this point, but Mr. Thomas had not visited China since the year 
1875 and had no means of knowledge. Mr. Dyer referred specially to the emigration 
of the coolie class to the Straits Settlements and could not speak definitely as to those 
who came to British Columbia although he inferred that they were also of the coolie 
class. 

4. The character of the Chinese, for honesty, obedience, diligence, thrift, sobriety 
and morality and keeping of contracts. On this question, the evidence is in favour of 
the Chinese. While one or two witnesses do not give them a good character, the mass 
of evidence even from those who are pronounced in their feelings against the desirability 
of Chinese as citizens, is that the Chinese are honest, obedient, diligent to a degree, 
thrifty to an extent which some witnesses claim to be a crime, sober, and on the whole, 
as moral as similar classes among the whites. As to their keeping of contracts, the 
evidence is all to the effect that they are beyond reproach. When a man like the 
Honourable Mr. Reid who has had thirty-eight years’ experience in the country speaks 
as he does of the way in which the Chinese carry out the terms of a contract, even if 1t 
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be disastrous to themselves; when witnesses like Mr. Smith, of Robert Ward & Co., 
Ltd., Victoria and Mr. Frank Burnett, of Vancouver, both of whom have had large: 
dealings with the Chinese, tell us that they can always be relied upon to keep a contract, 
when Mr. W. A. Cum Yow, of Vancouver, who speaks specially of the relations between 
the Chinese contractors and the Canning Companies states that he does not know of a 
single instance where a Chinese contractor had failed to carry out his contract in full, it 
is not necessary to make any further reference to the evidence. But in this connection 
I would like to remind you of the evidence of Mr. Dyer who was examined in Van- 
couver on the last day of the sittings here. You will remember that Mr. Dyer is a 
member of the staff of the province newspaper, and that he certainly was not in favour 
of the presence of the Chinese in this province. He had ten years’ experience in China 
and Japan, and stated that in Japan, positions of trusts were invariably filled by Chinese 
and in the same way in the Straits Settlements and other places in the east, showing 
the reputation which the Chinese have there for honesty and integrity. 

5. The next question is the number of Chinese engaged in the various industries. 
enumerated in the question as follows : 


FISHERIES. 

The evidence shows that there are no Chinamen employed as fishermen. The only 
Chinese that can be said to be employed in the fisheries are those employed in the various 
canneries. As to the number employed in this way it is difficult to speak precisely, for: 
the employment is not a permanent one, the work beginning about May 1, when what 
are called the first crew is taken on for the work of preparation and ending with the 
close of the canning season, about October 1, the greatest number being employed in the 
months of July and August, when the actual fishing and packing is going on. Mr. Bell 
Trving estimates the total number thus employed as perhaps 4,000, but many of these 
are drawn from other occupations for the time being. In the statement of the Chinese 
population of Victoria put’ in by Lee Cheong, president of the Chinese Benevolent. 
Association of Victoria, at the sittings on April 21, the number of cannerymen proper 
is given at 886, and in Vancouver the number of capnerymen is given as 551. As to. 


the employment of Chinese in the canneries I shall have occasion to refer more fully 
again. 
oO 


THE MINES. 

In these there are a certain number of Chinese employed in the coal mines on the 
island, but the numbers are smaller than generally supposed, as will be seen from the 
evidence, and so far as other mines are concerned, there are few or no Chinese employed, 
except in placer mining. As to this class of mining I would reter to the evidence of the 
Honourable Mr. Reid. 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


Under this head there are very few Chinese to be found. In the statement filed in 
_ Victoria the number of saw-mill hands is 48. In the statement filed in Vancouver the 
number of saw-mill hands employed is 12, all in the employ of one mill. These figures 
refer to saw-mill hands proper. In the shingle mills a larger number of Chinese are 
employed, the number in Vancouver being 110. In these shingle mills the Chinese are 
employed on contract work for which they have a special aptitude, owing to their great 
diligence, and the fact that they are always ready to work long hours. This is one of 
the many sins laid to their charge by the white workman. | 


MANUFACTURES. 


: ws i : 
Lhe number of Chinese employed in general manufactures is small. 


In fact, leaving. 
out those employed in Victoria and Vancouver in the manuf 


acture of boots and shoes. 
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and of clothing, the number engaged in factories is nil. Reference will be made to the 
shoemaking industry and the clothing industry under another head. 


FARMING AND MARKET GARDENING. 


There are no Chinese engaged in farming proper, but a large number are engaged 
in market gardening. In Victoria, for example, the number of market gardeners is 
given as 200. In Vancouver the number given is 134. It may be taken that in the 
province generally there are 500 Chinese employed in this industry for which they show 
remarkable aptitude, having in most instances doubtless learnt the business in their 
native country where gardening has been perfected. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. _ er)” 


In the city of Vancouver and Victoria there are about 800, and allowing a fair 
percentage for the other parts of the province it may be estimated that there are 1,000 
to 1,200 Chinese domestic servants. As to their efficiency in this respect, aud the 
necessity for their employment I will refer at a later stage in the argument. 


OTHER CALLINGS. 


Under this head must be classed the merchants and merchants’ clerks, who in 
Victoria and Vancouver number 388 and 143 respectively, and in other parts ot the 
province probably as many more, and a certain number of miscellaneous labourers. 

6. The difference in wages paid to the Chinese and to white men in the same trade 
or calling. There are few cases in which a direct comparison can be made, that is where 
a Chinaman can be found doing the same work as a white man. When this is the 
case, the rate of wages paid tothe Chinaman is considerably lower. But as stated, there 
are a few cases in which this direct comparison can be made. In the can neries the 
Chinamen do a class of work which is not done by the whites. In the shingle mills 
they work by contract. In domestic service the comparison is with white women. Here 
the Chinaman gets rather better wages on the average, and in some cases far higher 
wages, but as the evidence shows, he is a better servant and does work which a white 
servant girl cannot or will not do. In the tailoring trade the wages of white journey- 
men can be put approximately at $15 a week (see the evidence taken in Victoria on 
March 15 and 16) while the wages of the Chinese are from $25 to $35 a month with 
board (see the evidence of Tim Kee in Victoria, March 15). In the boot and shoe 
business the Chinese workmen are paid from $1.10 to $1.25 a day (see evidence in 
Victoria, on March 20). White men in the same business are employed in a different 
class of work and are paid from $2.50 to $3 per day. In the saw mills where Chinamen 
are employed their wages may be put at an average of $1.25 a day, while the lowest 
wages to white men in the same employment is 51.50. . 

7. Has any industry been called into existence by the presence of the Chinese? I 
think that on the evidence we may take it that the canning industry, while not actually 
called into existence by the Chinese, has been built up by the fact of their being here, 
and their labour available for the peculiar conditions of the cannery business in a way 
that could not have been done had they not been here, and that they are indispensable 
init. It isa significant fact as stated by Mr. Bell Irving, that in every salmon cannery 
on the Pacific coast from Northern Alaska to the Sacramento, Chinese are largely employed. 
T shall have occasion to refer to this point again. : ; 

8. Is there any industry dependent upon the Chinese labour for its continuance ? 
While some witnesses claim that the canneries could continue without Chinese, the 
evidence of the owners and managers of the canneries is to the contrary; for they 
one and all state that it would be impossible to carry on the industry without the 
Chinese. In the lumber business the evidence of those qualified to speak is that there 
is an absolute necessity for cheap labour of some class, cheaper than can be got in the 
white population. It 1s these two industries the fishing and the lumber, which with 
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nuning make up the three principal industries in the province. In both of them the 
competition is with outsiders and the price is fixed not by the local demand in British 
Coluinbia, or in Canada, or by conditions prevailing here, but by this outside competi- 
tion and the necessity for cheap production is hard and fast. 

9. How do the Chinese come to the province and under what terms? I assume 
that this refers to the statements frequently made that the Chinese are imported in 
Jarge numbers under contracts whieh are alleged to be of a servile nature. These state- 
ments are not however borne out by any evidence. No witness has come forward and 
established this by direct evidence. All they tell us is hearsay. On the other hand 
we have the positive evidence of E. W. McLean, Mon Kow, Cum Yow and Lee Cheong 
that such is not the case. It is surely not necessary for me to refer to this evidence in 
detail, as this is certainly a point on which I am entitled to claim that the burden of 
proaf is on those who make the statement. 

10. What proportion bring their wives, or marry here or attend school or churches 
or become christians? It is difficult on the evidence to speak precisely, but the pro- 
portion that bring their wives or marry here is very small, less than 5 per cent. For 
this there are reasons. As Mr. Cum Yow puts it, a large proportion would bring their 
families here were it not for the unfriendly reception given them in recent years which 
has created an unsettled feeling. As to attending school, the number of children is 
small, but a number do attend our public schools and there are a certain number of 
christians among the Chinese population although this number again is small. 

11. What is the standard of living of the Chinese as compared with the whites? 
This is lower than that of the whites, but here again it is difficult to make a comparison 
for there is not in the province any class of , whites that can be directly compared with 
the Chinese: labouring class. The white labourer or workman is as a rule in a superior 
position, earning considerably higher wages, so that there is no class of white workmen 
in the same position. The Chinese live within their means, and the wages which they 
get compel them to be thrifty and frugal. It is hardly fair to urge, as many of the 
witnesses have done as a wrong in the Chinese, that he is not extravagant and that he 
lays up something for the rainy day, and in many cases sends money away to support 
his wite or his parents. Why should it be a crime in a young Chimaman to deny him- 
self and send money home to his family? If a young immigrant of any other nation- 
ality did this he would be praised instead of blamed. 

12. What is the moral and physical condition of the Chinamen, their habits of 
cleanliness and attention to sanitary regulations? As to their moral condition I have 
already spoken. As to their physical condition, they are not as strong physically as the 
whites, but. this is a matter of race. So far as health is concerned, they compare 
favourably with other classes of the population except as to consumption to which the 
appear to be peculiarly susceptible. As to their attention to sanitary regulations, they 
require education and oversight, but here again there is no white class to compare them 
with. 

Ls ied 8 6 they live in different parts of the city or in aggregations? The conditions 
prevailing in Vancouver and Victoria may be taken as typical. The Chinese liye in 
aggregation, hut this is rather a.matter of necessity than of choice. In both cities the 
only class that do not live in Chinatown proper are the laundrymen for the convenience 
of their business, but as Mr. Cum Yow inhis evidence in Vancouver states, this agere- 
gation is rather forced upon them than chosen by them. 

14. What effect has their residence in any place on the price of property in that 
locality 2. Owing to the strong feeling in the minds of many against the Chinese, their 
neighbourhood has had the effect of depreciating the value of property, but on this point 
T would refer the Commissioners to the evidence of Major Dupont in his examination in 
Victoria on April 3, where he states that the Chinese are good tenants in every respect. 

__ 15. What proportion live in separate houses and have families? As shown by the 
evidence the proportion is small. How many Chinese women are there in the province } 
The actual number in Victoria is 94 women and 82 female children. In Vancouver the 
number of women is 29 with 13 female children. Outside these cities the numbers 
would bring up the total to about 300 of them ; the majority are the wives of merchants 
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with a few wives of labour men. The number of women of no occupation is not more 
than twenty in the entire province. So much for the charge that prostitution prevails 
to a great extent among them. 

17. Are men and women brought under servile contracts? There is no evidence 
of this. 

18. This question relates to the Chinese companies. There is no evidence that they 
take any part in Chinese immigration, or effect it in any way. ak 

19. Do the Chinese take any interest in our laws and institutions? What propor- 
tion build up homes and become permanent citizens or residents ? The Chinese take 
very little interest in our laws, but this is hardly to be wondered at seeing how they are 
treated, and they have not got the right to vote. The proportion that build up homes 
js small but increasing. , 

9), Do they learn our language, &e., and show signs of assimilating? The number 
that learn our language and adopt our customs is small, and the evidence is that the 
Chinese will not assimilate. 

2] How have workmen been affected by the Chinese? This is in one sense the 


main question, for this is the great cry against them, and I will have to discuss this 
° 


poiat more fully as one of the general points of my argument. Tn the meantime I 
‘submit that the effect of Chinese competition is not at all what it has been represented 
to be. 

22. How has Chinese immigration affected white immigration 4 There is some 
evidence of individual cases where white immigrants have been prevented from coming, 
but this is only in isolated cases, and there is no evidence that the presence of the 
Chinese here has had any weneral effect in preventing white immigration. 

23. What proportion of Chinese return to their own country, and what proportion 
of their earnings do they take? A considerable number of Chinese, probably 20 per 
cent, return to their own country and take some of their earnings, probably 25 per 
cent. 

24. Are the Chinese a menace to health, and, if so, in what way? If there is any 
menace to health the greater number should constitute the greater menace, and we can, 
therefore, refer to the condition of affairs in Victoria and Vancouver, and if the presence 
of the Chinese in these cities is not a menace to health it certainly will not be so in 
other parts of the province. The evidence of Dr. Fraser, medical health officer of 
Victoria, examined on March 13, and James Wilson, sanitary inspector of Victoria, 
examined 6n March 15, shows the condition in Victoria. In Vancouver similar 
evidence was given on ‘April 24 by Dr. McLean, the health ofticer, and Mr. Marrion, 
Health Inspector. In both cities the principal thing alleged against the Chinese is that 
they are fond of overcrowding, but it is admitted that. by proper supervision this is 
prevented and the sanitary condition of the Chinese quarter ereatly improved. No 
instance is given of the origin of any contagious disease in the Chinatown of either 
city, and the mortality amongst the Chinese is not greater than amongst the white 
population. In Vancouver, Dr. McLean tells us that the condition of Chinatown has 
greatly improved in recent years and is still improving, and Mr. Marrion, the health 
inspector, states that there is less difficulty than formerly in enforcing the sanitary by- 
laws, as the Chinese are becoming gradually educated to the proper standard, while the 
merchants and better classes among them assist the health officers in every way in their 
duties. Jr. McLean speaks in a vague way of the presence of the Chinese being a 
menace to health, but it is significant that in Vancouver, as shown by his report for 
1900, out of 183 cases of infectious disease during that year only six occurred in China- 
town, and of the remaining 177 not one could be traced to Chinatown. This is about 
3 per 1,000 of the Chinese population of 2,000, while taking the total population of 
Vancouver to be 30,000, the number of cases in the white population is 6 per 1,000, or 
twice as many in proportion as in Chinatown. I submit that there is no evidence that 
the presence of the Chinese is in any way 4 menace to health. iat. 

25, Has trade between China and Canada been affected by Chinese immigration } 


5 . - VS J wat) « . 7 aApens: . 3 
There is a considerable import trade done by the Chinese merchants. Merchants 1 


Victoria imported S107, 50+ of eoods fron. China in the year 1900. The Vancouver 


ee 
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merchants in the same period imported 578,198. There is evidence that some export. 
trade in lumber is attributable to the presence of the Chinese here, but so far as export. 
trade is concerned the presence of the Chinese has had no marked effect. The restric- 
tion or prohibition of Chinese immigration would naturally directly affect the import, 
trade. 

26. The effect of unlimited Chinese immigration! I think that this question is put. 
in rather an unfortunate way. Unlimited immigration of any class, Chinese or white, 
would have a bad effect, but I think that the Chinese immigration will, even in the 
absence of any restriction, be limited by the natural law of supply and demand. In. 
other words, we may leave it to the Chinese not to come in too great numbers. 

27. As to the sufticiency of white labour? I suggest here that there is an insufh- 
ciency of white labour. I will refer to this again in my general remarks. 

28. The criminal class among the Chinese as compared with the white population 
On the evidence given I think that you will come to the conclusion that taking the: — 
Chinese as a class they are a law-abiding people. They are certainly no worse than 
their white neighbours, Dr. Fraser, medical officer in Victoria, examined on March 13, 

says that the Chinese are law-abiding, no serious crimes are committed by them, their 
principal offences being against the city health by-laws. Superintendent Hussey of the: 
provincial police, examined in Vietoria on March 25, says that the Chinese are industrious. 
and sober and conduct themselves as well as other classes. Chief Langley of the Victoria 
police force, says that comparing the Chinese with the whites as to crime, he says he 
does not think the Chinese are bad. In Vancouver, Mr. McIntosh, clerk of the police- 
court, handed in a statement showing the police records for the year 1900. From this 
it appears that the greater number of cases against the Chinese are for infringement of 
the city by-laws such as health by-laws and some cases of petty thieving. Mr. Beck, 
clerk of the crown in Vancouver, showed that one hundred and forty prisoners were 
committed for trial for indictable offences in Vancouver in the seven years ending 
October 30, 1900. Of these sixteen were Chinese, only ten of whom, however, were 
convicted. Tt is significant that there have been no charges against the Chinese of 
assaults upon women or any cases of that nature. ; 

29. The relative amount of taxes paid compared with their earning power? The 
Chinese pay the same poll tax as the white labourer. They pay on property the same 
rate as the white population. As their wages are lower the poll tax is a heavier tax 
on them than on the whites. . 

30. With whom do the Chinese trade? To what extent does this country benefit — 
thereby and what proportion of their earnings do they take out of this country ? The’ 
Chinese trade in a great measure with their own merchants, but these merchants, as: 
will be seen from the staternents handed in by Lee Cheong in Victoria and by Yip Om 
in Vancouver, buy the greater part of their goods in Canada or import from England. 
They in fact obtain their supplies from the same source as white merchants in the same 
lines. As to the proportion of their earnings taken out of the country, there is evidence 
that a number of Chinese do send away a considerable portion of their earnings, pro- 
bably 25 per cent., but I would refer to the evidence of the Honourable Mr. Reid where 
he says that this is not done to anything like the extent that is generally supposed, and 
Mr. Reid from his thirty-eight years’ residence in the country is able to speak with some 
authority. ; | 

31. What proportion speak and read and write English? A considerable number 
read and write and there is evidence that they are anxious to learn in order to better 
then position. i 

Questions 32, 33 and 34 relate to matters of opinion rather than to matters of fact- 
T would merely remark incidentally as regards question 32 that the whole gist of evi- 
dence is that the Japanese are a greater menace to white labour than the Chinese are. 
The witnesses who state this, give as their reason the fact that the Japanese show greater 
aptitude in adopting our ways of life and are much more aggressive, haying alveady 
forced themselves into competition with the white workmen in a way that the Chinese 
have not done, although the latter have been in the province in considerable numbers 
for many years, and the Japanese have only been here in any number for a year or two. 


-——— - 
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T have now gone through the different questions suggested by you and referred to 
the evidence in answer to these questions as it effects my clients and I submit that it is 
favourable to the Chinese. So far as facts are concerned it is absolutely so. As to the 
opinion given by different witnesses, specially in answer to the last three questions it is 
adverse. As to the capacity of Chinese to assimilate, 1 have admitted that they will be 
slow to assimilate, but this I claim is in one sense a good feature and an absolute answer 
to many of the absurd statements that have been made against them, as for example, 


‘that there is danger of their overrunning the country and becoming the dominant race, 


and statements of that character. So long as they do not assimilate and establish them- 
selves and multiply in the country, there is absolutely no danger of such a contingency. 
As already menttoned, when it comes to opinions in answer to the questions sug 
gested by you, we find many strongly expressed opinions against them, but so far as the 
Witnesses are concerned, I submit that these come in a great measure from persons who 
are not in a position to give opinions, and in many instances from persons who show by 
their evidence a strong prejudice against the Chinese. ; 
T would now direct your attention to several more general points on which I wish 
to speak more in detail. hese have all been incidentally mentioned under one or 


other of the various questions to which I have already referred, but several of them are 


of such importance that I must devote a short time to each of them and the evidence 
bearing on them. 

1. The outery against the Chinese comes largely from the working class. This 
is clear from the evidence. ‘The witnesses who spoke most decidedly against them were: 
workingmen. When it came to employers of labour, such as Mr. ‘odd of Victoria, Ma. 
Palmer of the Chemainus Mills, Mr. Marpole of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. 
Bell-Irving, representing the canning industry, and Mr. Alexander, Mr. MacNair and 
Mr. Spicer representing the lumber industry in Vancouver, the evidence was very 
different. The working class unfortunately in British Columbia as elsewhere, do not 
always see things in the light of their own true interests. They claim in a general way 
that the Chinese come into direct competition with them, but when we examine the 
evidence it is remarkable how slight the foundation sn fact is for this outery. Take the 
lumber industry for example. On this the evidence of Mr. Alexander is clear. He 
does not give opinions but states facts, facts of which he has absolute knowledge from: 
his experience of nearly 40 years in the country. Judging from the mass of evidence: 
before us, the length of your labours would have been greatly lessened if other witnesses 
had taken a leaf out of Mr. Alexander’s book and confined their answers to facts anc 
not given their own opinions which were in many cases absolutely valueless, the. 
witnesses having no qualification whatever to speak. A number of workmen come up 
and speak of the lumber business. Each speaks from his own individual standpoint, 
and yet while he talks in a general way of the competition by the Chinese none of them 
can say that they have been driven out of employment by the Chinese or that they 
have suffered themselves. Surely if there is any foundation for the outcry that white: 
labour is driven out by the unfair competition of the Chinese, some workmen could be: 
found who could come forward and speak from his own actual experience. But such is 
not the case. Witnesses tell us in a vague way that a Jarge number of men had applied 
to the Hastings Mill, but we have Mr. Alexander, manager of the mill telling us that 
there is and has been an absolute scarcity of white labour, and that when they do obtain 
ordinary white labour :t cannot be depended upon, as the men employed at it leave 
their work at the slightest provocation. Surely large employers of labour are in a better 
position to speak as to the supply of labour and the effect of oriental competition than 
the individual workman who can only speak from his own experience. 

2. The Chinese do not enter into competition with the whites in nearly as many 
branches as would be supposed from the ery against them. As already pointed out, im 
the lumber business with the exception of the few Chinese employed in the shingle mills, 
there are practically no Chinese engaged. There are some in the shoe making industry 
in Victoria, but the evidence as to this shows that they have not injured the white shoe- 
maker but have supplied the class of cheap labour which is absolutely necessary in order 
to enable the few manufacturers here to compete with voods brought in from Ontario 
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and Quebec, where there is a large supply of even cheaper labour than the Chinese. 
Even with this the evidence is that the shoe manufacturers in Victoria have not been 
able to bold their own against eastern competition and that the industry has been 
declining. In the manufacture of certain articles of workmen’s clothing and overalls 
the Chinese are engagad in considerable numbers. But .in this they do not compete 
with any class of white workmen in British Columbia. The only competitors in this 
industry are eastern firms who again have the advantage of even cheaper labour than 
the Chinese. There are of course a great many employed in the canneries to which [ 
shall refer later. 

We next come to the laundries. Here it can scarcely be said that the Chinese 
enter into competition with white labour, for the evidence shows that in the steam 
laundries in which alone white labour is employed the white workmen get a far higher 
rate of wages than the Chinese. Modern machinery is used in the steam laundries and 
the white workmen do a different class of work. In the Chinese laundries everything 


5 


is done by hand. But to show you how unfounded is the statement that in the laundry 
business the Chinese have driven out white labour, we need only refer to the evidence 
of Mv. MeCrimmon in Victoria and Mr. Stewart in Vancouver. Both these witnesses 
are proprietors of well equipped steam laundries, and what do they say? They came to 
British Columbia and found the laundry business entirely in the hands of Chinese. 
They established their laundries in their respective towns, and using modern machinery 
and doing, as they say, better work, have been able to establish a successful business, so 
successful in fact that each of them has recently largely increased the capacity of their 
laundries. “The business that they have got has been taken away from the Chinese, for the 
Chinese were alone in the field. The laundry business is thus an instance where well paid 
white la our with improved machinery can compete successfully with the hand labour of the 
Chinese. If any one has cause to complain in the laundry business it is the Chinese, 
and yet this is one of the cases where we have been told that the Chinese compete most 
unfairly and by accepting low wages have driven white workmen out of: employment. 

In the tailormg business there are, as already stated, a considerable number of 
Chinese employed. We may take the evidence of Mr. Willams, examined in Vancouver, 
as typical. He is strongly opposed to the Chinese, and yet in his evidence what do we 
find? He divides the tailoring trade into three classes. First, the manufacturing 
on a large scale of overalls and the lower grade of workmen’s clothing. Second, the 
ordinary ready made clothing trade, and third, custom trade. As to the first there are 
no whites engaged in the business in the province. It is and always has been exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Chinese so far as the labour is concerned. The firms (white) 
that they supply have as their only competitor manufacturing firms in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, who have at their command a large class of even cheaper labour 
than the Chinese. It is essentially an industry where the labour must be of the cheapest, 
and if there were no Chinese to engage in it here, the business could not be profitably 
carried on, Surely it is better so far as this branch of the industry is concerned that the 
present state of affairs should continue and that the British Columbia firms who now 
have this work done by the Chinese should be able to continue doing so and supply a 
considerable portion of the provincial market rather than that this business should be 
completely driven from the province. Inthe second branch of the tailoring industry, the 
ready-made clothing, Mr. Williams tells us that the Chinese do not compete at all. Inthe 
third branch, the custom trade, they do, but Mr. Williams tells us that it is by their 
union the white tailors and white journeymen tailors have successfully maintained their 
wages. So far as this custom trade is concerned I would remind you of the argument 
of my learned friend Mr. Cassidy on behalf of the Japanese. Jt is not so much a 
question of costs as the style and finish of the article, and if the Chinese as customs 
tailors make clothing of a better style and finish than the whites, why should they be 
debarved from entering into competition with them? As my fearned friend puts it, a 
wood tailor is rather an artist than a labourer, and it should be a case of the survival of 
the fittest. Surely the white tailors can compete with the orientals. 

In market gardening the Chinese have to a great extent monopolized the business, 
but this is due as much to their natural aptitude and skill as from their cheaper mode of 
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life. On this point again there is strikingly little evidence of their competition having 
directly injured any of the white population. 

The next point is the fishing business. As already mentioned, a large number of 
Chinese are employed in the canneries and the complaint is that the business is practi- 
cally monopolized by them. The best evidence on this question will be found in Mv. 
Bell-Irving’s examination in Vancouver and incidentally that of Mr. Frank Burnett. 
Mr. Bell-Ivving speaks from actual experience as the manager of a company owning three 
canneries on the Fraser, two canneries in the North, and a cannery on Puget Sound, 
and also as having an intimate knowledge of the market for canned fish. He tells us 
that the presence of Chinese in as large numbers as at present is absolutely indispensable 
to the carrying on of the canning industry. I have already alluded to the fact stated 
by him that in every cannery on the Pacific Coast, from Northern Alaska to the Sacra- 
mento Valley, Chinese are employed and in many cases in larger proportion to the total 
Jabour than in the canneries on the Fraser. And in answer to a question as to whether 
it would not be possible to abolish Chinese labour and substitute white which he 
answered by a decided negative, he instanced the case of Fairhaven, a town of over ten 
thousand inhabitants. It would be naturally assumed that there would be a number of 
~women and children available in such a community to do the process work usually done 
by Chinese, and yet in the only cannery in Fairhaven there is a larger number of 
Chinese employed than in any other cannery on Puget Sound. It is idle for people to 
come forward who know nothing of the canning business and express their opinion that 
the industry can be carried on without the Chinese. Mr. Bell-Irving explains the 
pecuhar conditions of the canning business, that it is only carried on in the summer and 
only for part of that, that the first crews are taken on at the canneries about 
May 1 and begin the making of tins and general preparation for the season’s pack ; 
that further men are taken on in July and August when the fishing is going on and each 
dav’s catch is packed. It is then that the greatest number of ner. are wanted and that. 
it is impossible to find white labourers to do this. cP hat even now there is a scarcity of 
Chinese labour ; that the Chinese have a special aptitude for the process work, and that 
even if white labour could-be obtained it is doubtful if they would be so expert, but 
that it is an impossibility to find white labour available for so short a season. That 
canneries have endeavored to avail themselves of white labour only and have been un- 
successful. But while Mr. Bell-Irving thus expresses himself so strongly as to the 
absolute necessity of a large number of Chinese for the industry, he also shows what a 
comparatively small. part the Chinese have in the fruits of the industry and how 
ridiculous it is to say, as so many do, that the business 1s practically monopolized by 
them. i . 

The Chinese labour in the canneries 1s confined to the process work, that is the 
making of the cans in the early part of the season and the actual process of packing 
during the fishing season. The foremen, engineers, time-keepers and other labourers of that 
class is white and these men are hired for a considerable period extending from early in - 
spring until late in the autumn and at good rate of wages. The Chinese Jabour is pro- 
vided by the Chinese contractor who makes a contract at the beginning of the season 
‘With the canning company to put up the season's pack, the company supplying the 
material and the white labour already referred to. The Chinese contractor engages his 
own hands, the majority of whom are Chinese, but a number of Indian men and women 
are also included and in some canneries the Chinese contractor engages white help as 
well. The Chinese have developed particular aptitude for this work and, as Mr. Bell- 
Irving and Mr. Burnett say, it would be impossible to replace them with any other 
class of labour. It has been suggested that white women might be employed, but the 
conditions of life at the canneries nake this impossible, even if white women were avail- 
able, which is not the case. Fish must be put up cheaply, for several cireumstances 
militate against the Canadian packers, who have to compete in the English markets 
with the Alaska and Puget Sound canneries. In Alaska, as Mr. Bell-Trving states, fish 
cost in the neighbourhood of 2} cents ; In the Sound by the use of traps the fish in a 
cood season only cost a few cents. On the Fraser on the other hand net fishing is the only 
iaethed employed and the price varies from 8 cents with a big run to 20 or even 25 cents. 
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We may take it therefore that the lowest cost for the fish for a case of 48 pounds on the 
Fraser is $1.50, while in Alaska it would be Jess than 40 cents and on the Sound in a 
favourable season about the same. The Fraser River Canneries are therefore seriously 
handicapped and any addition to the cost of production would very seriously cripple th 
industry, if not ruin it altogether. The Chinese contractors are able to find in the 
Chinese population, although during the last year or two they have even had dittculty 
in doing that, a sufficient number of Chinese with the Indians employed to do the process 
work at reasonable wages. The Chinese live in the Chinese quarters and are fed at the 
Chinese messhoase ; the Indians live in the Indian cabins and provide their own food. 
There is no accommodation at any of the canneties suitable for white women and it would 
be impossible to provide quarters suitable for them, as these would only be occupied for a 
few months in each year. - In other words, it is absolutely necessary for the canneries 
to have a class of labour like the Chinese who are willing to accept the conditions at the 
canneries, and to accept a fair rate of wages for the short fishing season. There is no 
one to replace them. Though the Chinese are thus indispensable to the canning industry, 
they do not monopolize the benefits of it as is generally supposed. I have already men- 
tioned that Mr. Bell-Irving is the manager of a company operating six canneries and is 
therefore specially qualified to speak. He gave in his evidence a statement of the total 
wage expenditure at one of these canneries for the season of 1900 at $50,872, of which 
he assigned $33,500 to white labour against 517,000, in round figures, for Chinese 
labour, and out of this the Chinese paid their Indian hands. ‘The Indians being about 
60 per cent of the number of the Chinese, or putting it at 50 per cent, one-third of the 
above amount would represent Indian labour, so that in this cannery less that $12,000 
represents the amount actually paid for Chinese labour. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of the importance of the canning industry to 
the province and how it affects other business. Mr. Bell-Irving and Mr. Burnett specially 
explain this. Such being the case, it would, as these witnesses put it, be a most serious 
thing to cripple if not to ruin this important industry by interfering in any way with the 
supply of Chinese labour, which, as stated in the evidence, is already inadequate. 

. 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


Here again the cry is that Chinese and Japanese have driven white labour from the 
field. As already pointed out, no instances have been proved where a white labourer 
has been dismissed and replaced by oriental labour. I have already had occasion to refer 
to the fact that in the lumber business proper, few or no Chinamen are employed. In 
the-shingle business they are employed to a considerable extent on contract work, and 
the reasons for this I have given. Mr. Alexander of the British Columbia Timber Mills 
and Trading Company, Vancouver, the proprietors of the Hastings Mill, Vancouver, 
B.C., the Royal City Planing Mills, Vancouver, and the Royal City Planing Mills, New 
“Westminster, who was examined in Vancouver, speaks with an experience of nearly 
forty years in the province and a knowledge of the lumber trade which is probably 
unequalled. He explains that from the outset of the industry in the province they have 
had a supply of cheap labour. At first it was Indian labour, but this he explains was 
always unsteady and not to be depended upon. At the Hastings mill, when the Indian 
Reserve adjoined the mill property and they were able to keep a direct oversight on the 
men, it was easier to insure their regular attendance at work, although even then it was 
difficult owing to the peculiar disposition of the Indians, ready to work only when it, 
suited them and absent from work to shoot or fish or to do anything else or nothing as 
the humour seizes them. When the reserve was removed some distance from the mill, 
{Indian labour became out of the question and they were replaced by Chinese. Some 
years ago in deference, as Mr. Alexander puts it, to public opinion they dismissed the 
Chinese and replaced them by the Japanese, still cheap labour. Mr. Alexander tells us 
that all through they have endeavoured to procure white labour, but that it is impossible. 
Not only is it impossible to get white labour at the same rates, but even at the higher 
rate which the mills are prepared to pay whites, white labour of that class is unsteady 
and unsatisfactory and cannot be depended upon as the Chinese and Japanese can. Mr. 
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Alexander states that the Hastings mill, as well as most of the other mills in the 


province, are export mills, the home consumption being comparatively small, and that 
in this export trade the mills have to compete with the world, Puget Sound and the 


Baltic being their strongest competitors, and he adds that a certain percentage of cheap 


Jabour is absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the industry. He tells us that out 
of every five workmen 1n the Hastings mill three are whites and two Japanese, and that 


if he cannot have the two Japanese at cheap rates the company must close their mill 
and the three whites be thrown out of employment. In other words, the continuance of 
the industry is dependent on a continuance of cheap labour, and this cheap labour enables 
the mills to run and to pay better wages to the whites. Mr. Heaps, Mr. Hackett, Mr. 
Spicer and Mr. McNair all agree that cheap labour is indispensable in the lumber 
industry. Mr. Spicer says that if an exclusion act was passed it would result in the 
closing of the mills. Mr. MacNair has exceptional knowledge, as he operates mills both 
+n Canada and the States. He goes fully into the question of outside competi- 
tion, and shows how absolutely the price of lumber exported is controlled by this 
competition, and how fatal it would be to the industry if the cheap labour which they 
now have in the Chinese and Japanese 1s interfered with or taken away. T omitted in 


_yeferring to Mr. Alexander’s evidence one important statement, namely, where he said 


that if the company had to replace the Japanese which they have at present working in 
the Hastings mill with white labour, the increased daily expenditure would represent 


~ such an,addition to the other cost of production, that they would have to close.the mill 


as they would be running at a loss. Mr. Alexander also tells us that his company made 
a special effort to obtain white labour, and at one time actually paid the expenses of a 
large number of workmen from the east, but they had only remained with the company 
a short time and left to take more lucrative employment elsewhere. The fact is that 
there is ample scope in this province for white Jabourers in better and better paid work 
than the ordinary handling of lumber and work of that class about saw mills, and that 
the presence of the orientals to do this cheaper work so far from being a detriment to 


the white workmen is a benefit. 


~ 


RAILWAY WORK. 


The only witness who speaks on this is Mr. Marpole, superintendent of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Company. His evidence is most instructive. Tt appears that 
the number of orientals employed in this division of the railway is comparatively 
small, as the company endeavour to use white labour as much as possible, and that 
they had not employed any Japanese until the summer of 1899, when they were 
obliged to do so owing to the scarcity of white labour. He said that the company could 
not afford to pay higher wages than they are doing, and referred to the fact that the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company employs two thousand five hundred Japanese on its 
Pacific division and the Great Northern Company two thousand, and that the latter 
were advertising for five thousand more Japanese. Under the present conditions the 
railway Was bound to depend to a certain extent on Chinese and Japanese. 


DOMESTIC SE RVANTS. 


T have already referred to the number of Chinese domestic servants in the prov- 
ince and I submit that from the evidence it is clear that the presence of the Chinese 
at any rate in as great numbers as at present, if not toa larger extent, is absolutely 
indispensable in order to maintain the supply of servants. One or two witnesses 
have told us that the Chinese are not good servants and many suggestions have been 
made as to the possibility of obtaining a supply of female servants from other parts 
cof the Dominion or from England or elsewhere, but these are only suggestions and 
other witnesses show how impossible such plans are. Mr. Schou, examined at Van- 


~ couver, and who is strongly opposed to the presence of the orientals in the country, tells 


us that even in England the domestic servant ¢ uestion has become one of great difliculty. 
a evel 8 D 3 
Owing to the employment of women in factories and other spheres of labour the supply 
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of domestic servants there is limited and a great deal of difticulty is experienced in 
obtaining servants. Mr. Marpole speaks of the difficulties in’ Toronto in obtaining 
female servants, and states that a number of people in Toronto have requested him to 
send them Chinese as servants. Although one or two witnesses tried to decry them, the | 
mass of evidence is to the effect that as domestic servants the Chinese are unequalled. 

All the witnesses who spoke from their personal experience from the employment of the 

Chinese give them a good character in this respect. You will remember the strong evi- 
dence that was given by several witnesses in Victoria and Vancouver. I would refer 

you to the evidence of Mr. Marpole of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. Buntzen of 

the British Columbia Electric Lights and Power Company and Mr. Rogers of the 

British Columbia Sugar Refiners and others. One and all of them tell us that the 

Chinese are indispensable as domestic servants and that already the supply is too 

limited. The province requires a supply of Chinese servants at least as great in propor- 

tion to the whole population as at present, and any greater restriction on Chinese im- 

migration than what now exists would prevent this. A good supply of qualified domes- 

tic servants is of more importance to the well-being of the community than some of the 

witnesses who have been examined are inclined to admit. 

In conclusion, [ repeat that the evidence of the various witnesses examined before 
you, grouping them: under the head of the questions submitted by you, is favourable to 
the Chinese and that from the evidence of those best qualified to speak, the presence of 
the Chinese in the country in at least as large numbers as at present in ‘proportion to 
the white population, is absolutely indispensable to the continuance of the fishing and 
the lumber industry, and equally so in order to provide a supply-of domestic servants to 
carry on what Mr. Rogers well calls the industry of living. The fishing industry and the 
lumber industry are with the mines the three most important industries of the province, 
and I submit that it would be a most unfortunate thing to cripple these two industries 
in any way. The evidence shows that unless recruited by further immigration the 
present number of Chinese in the province will gradually decrease and the supply of 
Chinese labour already inadequate for the canning industry and domestic service will be - 
too small. Exclusion would of course prevent any further immigration, and an increased 
poll tax as suggested would practically have the same effect, for the evidence is that an 
increased poll tax would mean exclusion, and here I would remind you of a point I have 
wready referred to, that the Chinese population of the province is certainly not increas- 
ing in proportion to the white population, and that itis rather absolutely decreasing 
notwithstanding the large number that have come into the province in recent years. 
The explanation of this fact is that a large proportion of the Chinese who pay the poll 
tax for the Dominion of Canada ultimately find their way to the United States. In 
other words, we are getting the revenue and the Americans are getting the Chinamen. 
Exclusion or further restriction means that the Chinese in the country will rapidly 
decrease, and, with the present number, none too great for the country’s needs for the 
industries to which I have referred, exclusion or restriction means ruin to them. 

Has any good reason been shown for excluding or restricting the further inmigra- 
tion of Chinese, and have the people who cry so loud against them proved the serious 
charges that they have made? That there has been a loud outery against the Chinese I 
admit, but as one of the witnesses in Victoria put it, a few people can make a loud ery 
if they cry loud enough. I submit that the cry is the cry of a comparatively few, and 
from those who unfortunately do not know what is best in their own interests. Tt is 
significant in looking through the evidence to compare the standing and position of 
those who speak in favour of the Chinese with those who speak against them. 

As I put it in opening, in this province and in this Dominion, part of the Great 
Empire which has always advocated the policy of the open door and free trade in labour, 
which has welcomed to its shores immigrants from all parts of the world, without excep- 
tion, the presumption is that the Chinese are rightly here like all other people. If they 
are to be restricted, if they are to be excluded, if the door open to all others is to be shut 
to them, some special and good veason should surely be shown for so doing. The govern- 
ment has been asked to restrict if not to prohibit Chinese immigration altogether ; the 
people who ask this have had the fullest opportunity to come before your Commission 
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and to present their case. This I submit they have wholly failed to do, and not only 
have they failed, but the evidence of independent witnesses establishes the very contrary 
of what these people alleged. Their statement was that the presence of the Chinese was 
a detriment to the country. The evidence is that far from being a detriment to the 
country, the Chinese are a benefit. So far from injuring the white working man they 
afford the cheaper class of labour which is required for some of our most important 
industries, thus providing positions for a Jarger number of whites in the better paid 
classes of work. They are indispensable for the maintenance of salmon canning and the 
lumber business, two of our most important iridustries, and as domestic servants for the 
well-being and comfort of home life in the province. 


BX TRACIS FROM THE REPORT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 
Eahibit IV. 
MEMORANDUM ONG HE CHINESE IN THE PITILIPPINES. 


Since very ancient times the Chinese have had commercial relations with the Fili- 
pinos, said relations having existed before Spanish dominion in the islands. 

‘Ag the number of the Chinese was continually increasing, and also as it was neces- 
sary for the security of the colony to segregate them from the rest of the population, a 
large building, or market, with numerous habitations was built for them as a measure ot 
governmental policy. This market was called the ‘ Market place of San Fernando.’ 

This market place served as a home for the Chinese, so that they could not diffuse 
their religion among the natives, and it was situated on the other side of the Pasig 
- River under the fire of ‘ Citadel,’ as Fort Santiago was formerly called. 

They made eood profits, and in a few year’s the market place or * aleaiceria, which 
was theirs exclusively, proved too small to accommodate all who came from China, and 
another building called the * Parian’ was constructed for a like purpose. ‘ Parian PhS 
a Mexican word, which means'market place, and the new building, which was made for 
the Chinese was situated where at present the ruined botanical gardens are, although 
some historians confound this ‘Parian’ with the one which existed in Intramuros, at 
the end of Victoria street, where the municipal school for girls is at present. 

The Chinese immigration kept on growing <n numbers and became a sort of inva- 
sion, and the time came when there were not enough habitations in both the alcaiceria 
and the parian to accommodate them. In the middle of the seventeenth century there 
were gome 30,000 in the neighborhood of Manilla alone. 

Although historians attirm that at this time the principal occupation of this ereat 
number of Chinese was agriculture, nevertheless it is to be supposed that many of them 
did not have any visible work or means of acquiring it, and they audaciously revolted 
against Spanish sovereignty in the islands. Although there were, as has been said, some 
30,000 of them, they carried their audacity to such an extreme that they had Manilla in 
a state of siege for some days, and, although they were repulsed a number of times, they 
persisted in their project of taking the capital of the Archipelago by assault. 

After various futile attempts they were convinced that they could not conquer in 
the Philippines and finally withdrew, raising the siege, and then those who had been 
besieged pursued them to a point beyond Kainta, slaughtering them without pity until 
they were in a state of complete and shameful defeat. 

As a result of this Chinese revolt against the sovereignty of Spain in the Archi- 
pelago greater restrictions on their immigration were imposed. : 

‘In spite of these restrictions the Chinese colony gained in strength what it had lost 
in extent, because these restrictions gave the Chinese the undeniable right to manage 
their own commercial affairs and enable them to always corrupt the administrative 
elements in the Philippines, and this was the natural consequence of the Spanish rules 
and royal orders referring to the Chinese. 
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It was necessary: to punish the Chinese for thei attempt to take Manilla, and for 
the innumerable acts of treason which they were accused of, and consequently, in the 
time of Don Simon de Anda (1762-1764), it is calculated that some 8,000 died in the 
central provinces of Luzon, who were exterminated in those towns by the order of that 
Governor General, only those who lived in Manilla and its suburbs remaining alive. 

Asa consequence of this anti-Chinese campaign many of them who survived this 
assassination emigrated to their own country, and the number of Chinese established in 
these islands diminished little by little. 

Only those remained in the Philippines who were secure in doing their business and 
making a living freely and with more security than in their native country. 

This noteworthy diminution continued, until from 1840-1846 there were only 5,000 
in all the Philippines, a small number as compared with other times. 

Lastly, the Chinese have always been the preeminent question with the Governors- 
General, and when Senor Norzagaray gave up his command in the Philippines in 1859 
he wrote an extensive paper, in which, among other things, the seven or eight thousand 
Chinese who were in the archipelago were spoken of. 

This Governor General, referring to the Chinese, said: “One of the most difficult 
questions remains to be solved on my giving up of my command—that of the commerce 
carried on by the Chinese in the provinces. 

The clamor against these Asiatics is general in the country, because competition 
with them is not possible ; Spaniards, Mestizos, Indians, all give them a free field in 
retail business when they enter. 

Their few needs, their patience under every insult and vexation3 and sacrifice, and 
personal labour which they can utilize, except agriculture, the ease with which they 
adapt themselves to the customs of the natives and to the exchange of produce and to 
all the needs of the consumer ; the insignificance of their personal expenses ; the manner 
of their life ; the close cooperation which they maintain among themselves, all place them 
in a situation advantageous to them, but not always to commercial progress. 

The truth is, that they have monopolized retail business ; they make the employment 
of capital by individuals of other races impossible. It is also true that they do not start 
any enterprise nor undertaking of importance. They hoard by instinct and hide or take 
away their capital from the country, which capital in other hands would be a powerful 
element of progress and advancement, but is it possible and would it be prudent to at 
once reverse the customs of the country which is now accustomed to the services of the 
Chinese in the retail business referred to? 

Are the complaints of thousands of individuals of other races sufficient warrant for 
the prevention of their invading activity in all industries? 

An energetic reaction against the Chinese has existed during the last two years in 
Java, in Australia and in California. 

Tn the voluminous report to which I referred in the beginning, it is set forth by 
approval and by some royal orders that they be protected. I believe that it would be 
possible to establish a means of quieting these complaints and at the same time avoiding 
the consequent setback in business, to wit, to take the prohibitive measures which have 
been adopted in the countries mentioned. 

The commercial invasion of the provinces by the Chinese could only be advantageous 
under certain restrictions. ) 

The gathering of the fruits of the country fur exportation, which up to the present 
has been done by Spaniards, natives and mestizos, should continue in their hands, for. 
this tendency to fraud, to adulteration, and to monopoly, which is characteristic of the 
Chinese, would be prejudicial to their production. 

The industrial tax is called upon to establish a just balance in trade and protection 
in favour of the national races in the Philippines,. The industrial tax which the Chinese 
pay at present is insufhicient for the purpose, on account of the insignificant rates which 
it fixes. 

One of the greatest difficulties which this question presents is the great amount 
which has been written upon this subject, and the impossibility of the superior authori- 
ties of the best judement understanding it in all its phases and all the details which 
should be known.” 
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his is the most interesting part of the paper of Senor Norzagaray, in which he 
makes it clear that it would be better for Spain to be impoverished by taking energetic 
and saving measures against these Asiatics than that these Philippines should be ruined 
by foreign commercial absorption, of which one Spanish colony was the victim. 

Since the administration of said Senor Norzagaray up to the beginning of the war 
between the United States of America and Spain, the influence of the Chinese in the 
Philippines has been increasing, both im commerce and industry, and in their wealth 
and the volume of their production. 

The Chinese engaged in a variety of industries and mercantile pursuits in the 
Philippines, and in 1830 the administration classified them as follows: (1) wholesale 
merchants ; (2) retail merchants with dry goods shops ; silk merchants, shoemakers, 
druggists, ink manufacturers, soapmakers, barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters and dealers 
in notions ; (3) water carriers, boatmen, cooks, and dealers in firewood ; (+) workmen 
and servants of all those comprised in the three preceding classes. Those of the first 
class paid a tax of $10 a month; those of the second, $4; those of the third, $2, and 
those of the fourth $1. 

We shall make a short study of the importance of Chinese commerce in the Philip- 
pines, especially in some of the richest provinces. 

In Isabella and Cagayan, a short time before the governmental tobacco monopoly 
was abolished, there were very few Chinese, and their action in business was insignifi- 
cant, and the Spanish Government paid the owners of the tobacco crops punctually. 

Nevertheless, a time came in which the Spanish administration was behind in 
nearly all of its payments—principally in the most important ones—and the planters of 
these provinces were among the many victims of these delays. 

The Chinese then took advantage of the precarious situation by making usurious 
loans to those who lacked the means of realizing on their crops, thus securing the 
business of those fertile provinces, both by means of the capital which they advanced, 
and in the han ling and monopoly of tobacco. 

heir commercial supremacy reached such a point that once they had monopolized 
tobacco, almost every leaf which came to Manilla from Cagayan and Isabella was their 
property, and they stored it in warehouses and sold it later to the factories already 
established in the capital at a good profit. 

Thev were not contented with the sale of tobacco in the leaf alone, but they also 
established factories to manufacture it, thus causing other factories which had been in 
operation to close up by the ruinous competition which the Chinese raised against 
them. 

As they had monopolized tobacco in the leaf, they raised the price of that commodity 
to a fabulous height, thus insuring the ruin of the other manufacturers, their commer- 
cial adversaries. : 

Nevertheless, it must be mentioned that cigars made by Chinese factories soon 
lost credit in foreign markets through the poor workmanship and the detestable manner 
in which they mixed the different classes of leaves. 

The Chinese were not discouraged by this, and although the sales of the products 
of their factories did not gain them the profits which they expected, they continued 
acquiring lands in the provinces mentioned, both by loaning on mortgages and by making 
contracts of sale in advance. fe 

In the provinces of Hocos and Pangasinan the Chinese, by their commercial 
influence, succeeded in paralyzing to a certain extent the progress which was noticeable 
some vears before in the product‘on of said provinces. 

AN the interior trade of Canarines Sur is monopolized by them, and both that 
province and Hocos Sur seem, for this reason, to be stationary as rega ds the ordinary 
march of commerce and industry. 

In Batangas the Chinese have not been able to overcome the natives in this 
wnequal struggle for life, for alth ugh the inhabitants of Batangas were beaten in the 
trade of the interior they did not lose heart on this account, and devoted themselves 
with great diligence to the production of coffee and sugar, and to the breeding of beef 
cattle and swine, and the Chinese were not able to outdo them. 
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In Albay, also, the Chine e extended their business, especially in hemp, and were 
the cause, as some merchants assert, of the discredit which that valuable fibre suffered 
from in the markets of America and Europe by the bad faith with which they separated 
the different classes for which there was a demand in the foreign markets. 

Since 1860 the Chinese have been prosperous in Iloilo and the island of Negros, 
which islands have always been of great commercial and agricultural importance, even 
before ‘he Chinese came here. _ 

In Jolo, Cottabato and Zamboanga the Chinese have also done business both in 
trading with the natives of said islands and with the Philippine and Spanish troops in 
garrison there, and in dealing with the Moros in shells, pearls and other valuable 
products. ? 

The town of Taal merits special mention, for the natives there have not allowed 
the Chinese to establish themselves in that town, in spite of their vigourous persistence. 

The Chinese were assassinated there and the criminals were never detected, for 
svhich reason the Chinese decided not to oppose the determination of the people of Taal, 
who carry on a comparatively prosperous commercial life without necessity for foreigners 
to trade in the products. 

We can now judge how it is that the Chinese were always successful in the com- 
mercial competition which they raised in the Philippines. 

To put it in one word, they were successful because there exists among them a 
cooperative protection incapable of being destroyed either by law or by any measures 
which may be taken to counteract it. ; 

In fact, they succeed everywhere in obtaining a monopoly of wholesale and retail 
trade, becoming by the unity of purpose which they possess the proprietors of mechanic 
arts and trades in the country. They lend each other cooperative aid and all work 
together for the same end, thus forming a vast commercial society with which it is 
impossible for other merchants who work separately to compete. 

Some foreign business houses established in Manilla import dry goods from Europe 
and turn them over for prompt and certain sale to a small number of Chinese merchants, 
in whose power to collect the value of the merchandise they have confidence. 

These merchants divide the articles received among the shops of their countrymen 
and also send quantities of the goods to their principal agents in the provinces, who in 
turn distribute them among the different Chinese who have open shops in the towns and 
provincial capitals. ; 

They previously mark the prices on the articles and the shopkeepers are not allowed 
to reduce them under any pretext. 

Under this system the result is that although there may be many Chinese establish- 
ments in one town, the same article exists or may be secured in all of them, and the 
price is uniform in high and low alike and only follows a general rule whether the 
article is plenty or scarce in the place. 

When a Chinese immigrant lands in Manilla he comes under the management of a 
headman, who lends him $30 or more and to whom the future merchant is directly 
responsible. 

He then begins to work in the most laborious and humble employment, but in 
spite of his small compensation he is able, by force of self-denial, to save a quantity 
sufficient to free him from the power of the headman, to whom he returns the quantity 
advanced to him. From that time on he works on his own account, protecting and 
being protected by his countrymen, until he accumulates suthicient capital to return to 
his country and there enjoy his savings for the rest of his life. 

The principle of political economy is well known which lays down the rule that in 
order for a country to obtain advantages from immigration the imnugrants should bring 
in capital, new industries, or superior knowledge to perfect industries already in exist- 
ence, or at least that said immigrants should apply their energies to pursuits productive 
of gain, not only to the immigrants themselves, but to society im general in the country 
in which they have established themselves, or that they finally become assimilated with 
the people of the country, thus giving, although indirectly, stimulus to certain professions 
and industries, whose progress is a consequence of the increase of the number of the 
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nhabitants of the town. Chinese, on coming to the Philippines, do not comply with 
any of the conditions of this well-known principle of political economy, which are desir- 
able points to be looked for in immigrants. ‘ 

Why, then, should théy be allowed to immigrate in such great numbers, when their 
presence in the Philippines is not a guarantee of prosperity and progress for the rest of 
the inhabitants of the Archipelago ? ‘ 

, According to a census which was published in 1876, there were 30,797 Chinese in 
this Archipelago. In ten years this number grew to 99,152 

In every society there is an unfailing balance established between services and 
yemuneration by the economic laws of supply and demand as well as by professional 
necessities. 

The harmonious application of this balance brings about public order and general 
prosperity. The deficiency or excess in any of the number of either employers or 
employees disturbs this balance, which, under proper conditions, makes the social edifice 
symmetrical. 

In a people lke the Filipino people, whose wholesale business is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Chinese, one cannot hope for the creation of small capitals, which, being 
added to by labour and economy, serves as a means of improving city property, and for 
the extension of agriculture and many useful undertakings which are not known in the 
Philippines as yet, and which, undoubtedly, will never be known through steps taken 
by the Chinese capitalists. 

Those who devote themselves to retail business are, in all countries of the world, 
those who are stockholders in small enterprises which promise profits to small capitals 
when associated, and here this class of merchants 1s almost entirely Chinese, and conse- 
quently hostile to the most useful projects for the material progress and general 
improvement of these islands. ‘ 

The Chinese are one of the principal causes of the commercial and industrial 
‘backwardness of the Archipelago. Tt is impossible here, on account of the competition 
which they make, to attain a position in the middle class of society. This class is the 
protector and promoter of great enterprises which do not promise immediate dividends, 
and which must be perfected by means of shares which represent a ereat capital, that is 
to say, by the collection of the funds of many contributors. 

- “After having read what we have set forth in reference to what was formerly called 
‘the Chinese problem,’ the following conclusions, briefly, may be deduced: (1.) The 
Chinese were protected here with undue liberality. by the Spanish Government to the 
prejudice of Spain herself and of the Philippines. (2.) Furthermore, the losses which 
the Philippines suffer are considerable, because ‘tis the custom of the Chinese to consume, 
as far as the necessaries of life are concerned, the food, clothing and other articles which 
they import from their own country for this purpose. 

The first of these conclusions is DOW a matter of history, for the American Govern- 
ment, on taking the place of the Spanish Government here, will not allow the Chinese 
or their attorneys to bid upon contracts with the State, nor will it tolerate frauds upon 
the administration, which the Chinese commit by concealing their industries or their 
numbers. The second conclusion which refers to the losses which the country suffers 
by the spirit of monopoly of the Chinese, which is shown by their use of imported arti- 
cles from their own nation, must also be taken into account, and these losses may be 
counteracted by the following means : (1) To make all articles coming from China, 
which are designed for the individual consumption of these Asiatics, such as fresh or 
preserved provisions, fruit, clothing, shoes, and others, pay heavy duties 1 the custom 
house. (2) To raise the customs duty on opium to a very high rate, m order that the 
smoker of this extract may pay the country indirectly for the use of it. Opium smokers 
will be done away with in this manner. (3) To prevent the Chinese from engaging ™ 
agriculture, which the Spanish desired them to do, for they would not perceive that 
apart from the cultivation of the soil it is the surest guarantee of the future of the I hil- 
ippines, since the sovereignty of Spain and the absorption of the colony by the friars has 
ceased to exist. Horticulture and floriculture alone should be allowed to the Chinese 
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THE HONOURABLE OLIVER P. MORTON’S VIEWS ON THE CHARACTER, 
EXTENT AND EFFECT OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION 
i TOSTHIS*OOUNT TNs j 


3 


Nore.— Mr. Morton was Chairman of the Commission appointed in 1896 to inquire 
into Chinese and Japanese Immigration and it would appear made a minority report, 
of which the following is all that can be found, a portion having been lost or mislaid. 

» (Section A missing.) 


B. 


A discussion of the effect of Chinese immigration upon the country involves many 
considerations, and any proposition looking to its prohibition or limitation would require 

us to consider some of the fundamental principles of the theory and practice of our goy- 
ernment. It is our proudest boast that American institutions are not arbitrary in their 
character ; are not the simple creations of force and circumstance, but based upon great 
and eternal doctrines of the equality and natural rights of men. The foundation- stone 
in our political edifice is the declaration that all men are equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to obtain these, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. We profess to helieve 
that God has given to all men the same rights, without regard to race or color. While 
this doctrine is beautiful and simple in ee enunciation, io has taken one hundred years 
to establish it by legal formula in our system of government ; while there are still large 
numbers who practically deny the truth of it by preventing ‘it from being carried into 
execution, and who do not in their minds admit that the ‘coloured race have the same 
natural rights with white men. And it is unfortunately true that there are many who 
yet believe that the coloured man should be in bondage ; that slavery is his normal con- 
dition and has the sanction of the Almighty. We hope that increasing intelligence and 
the changed condition of our country will, at a time not far distant, obliterate such 
belief, and that all people, without regard to party or section, will believe in the equal 
rights of men, and recognize that doctrine in the administration of State and national 
governments. 

A cardinal principle in our government, proclaimed in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, in the articles of confeder ation’ and recognized by our constitution, is, that our 
country is open to immigration from all parts of the w orld ; that it was to be the asylum 
of the oppressed and unfortunate. It is true that when the government was formed, 
and for nearly three-quarters of a century, no immigration was contemplated except from 
nations composed of white people ; but the principles upon which we professed to act, 
and the invitation we extended to the world, cannot and ought not to be limited or con- 
trolled by race or colour, nor by the character of the civilization of the countries from 
which immigrants may come. “Among the nations of Europe civilization widely varies, 
conflicting in many important particulars and differing greatly in degree. Nor should 
the operation of those principles be limited on account of the religious faith of nations. 

Absolute religious toleration was regarded by our fathers as of vital importance. Not 
only were e the different sects of christians to be tolerated, but the deist, atheist, the 
Mohammedan and the Buddhist were to be free to express and enjoy their opinions. 

One of the greatest objections which has long been urged to the Chinese and 
Japanese was their exclusiveness—-their refusal to permit the people of other nations to 
settle in their midst, or even to travel through their country and acquire a knowledge 
of their institutions and condition. ‘This objection has been removed. The doors of 
China and Japan have been thrown open, and Americans have the right by the laws of 
those countries, to live there, to do business, and have complete protection ; and, beyond 
that, have rights which we do not give to Chinese and Japenese in this country. If 
Ainericans commit offences against the laws of China. or Japan, they are not to be tried 
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and punished by the courts of those countries, but by American consular courts, 
appointed by our own government. At a time when those countries have adopted a 
liberal policy, and in that respect have yielded to western civilization and especially 
recognized the force of the example and policy of the United States, it is pro- 
posed that we shall take a step backward by the adoption of their cast-off 
policy of exclusion. ‘The argument set up here in favour of this is precisely that 
which was so long used to excuse or justify the same policy in China and Japan, 
viz.. that the admussion of foreigners tended to interfere with their trade and the 
Jabour of their people, and to corrupt their morals and degrade their religion. The 
strength and endurance of our government do not depend upon our material wealth and 
prosperity ; on the contrary, the great increase of wealth and luxury threatens the safety 
and continuance of our institutions by impairing the virtue of the people, their simplicity 
and purity of manners, as they did in the ancient republics of Greece and Rome. Nor 
will the safety and perpetuity of our institutions be insured merely by the general 
diffusion of education! and intelligence. It may be stated, as a proposition established 
by experience and reason, that the sheet-anchor of our safety consists in faithful adher- 
ence to the cardinal principles upon which our government was established, and the 
maintenance of that broad, liberal, and humanitarian policy promulgated by our fathers. 
Tf our government shall come to be regarded as purely arbitrary—as the creation of 
force and circumstance, its final demoratization and destruction are foredoomed, Our 
ereatest, our only absolute security consists in the devotion of the masses of the people 
to the doctrines upon which the government was founded, and the profound conviction 
in the minds of the people that the rights of men are not conferred by constitutions or 
written enactments, which may be altered or abolished, but are God-given to every 
human being born into the world, and cannot be violated by constitutions, enactments, 
or governments, without trampling upon natural and inalienable rights. For, if we 
come to believe that the rights of men are the mere offspring of constitutions and laws, 
pad rulers and wicked factions may deem it expedient to take away the rights of a part 
of the people, and gradually to sap; and finally to overturn our institutions. ‘The institu- 
tion of slavery and its long maintenance in the doctrine that coloured men had no 
natural rights, and that slavery was a mere question of political economy or expedience. 
Tf it is believed that men have no natural rights, arguments and inducements. will be 
found from time to time to deprive communities or classes of their equality and partict- 
pation in government. 

Closely allied to these great doctrines, and, in fact, a necessary outgrowth of them, 
is that policy which throws open the doors of our nation to the people of other countries, 
who come to escape oppression OF the hard conditions by which they are surrounded, 
and to make our country their home. Jn permitting the people of other countries to 
come here and live and become citizens, we have the right to prescribe such conditions 
and create such safeguards as may protect us from pauperis, crime and disease ; to fix 
the period of probation and thé reasonable terms upon which they may become citizens 
and entitled to participate Mm government. To regulate immigration and prescribe the 
terms upon which we will admit men of foreign pirth to the exercise of civil and political 


rights 1s one thing, and their prohibition or exclusion, in whole or in any part, 1s quite 
another. ‘To make such regulations as will protect the interests, morals, and safety of 
our people against foreigners 1s both our right and duty ; and in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, I do not say that we may not discriminate among the nations, and exact 
terms and conditions from the people of one country that we do not deem necessary as 
to others. We have always made this diserimination with regard to the right to 
become citizens, by permitting none but white persons to be naturalized. As to all 
other rights of foreigners coming to our shores to work, to trade, or to live and acquire 
property, we have never made any distinction. ‘To do that now would be a great im- 
novation upon the policy and traditions of the government, and would be a long step ™ 
the denial of the brotherhood of man, and the broad humanitarian policy inaugurated by 
our fathers. 

The limitation of the right to become naturalized to white persons was placed in 
the law when slavery was & controlling influence in our government, was maintained by 
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the power of that institution, and is now retained by the lingering prejudices growing out 
of it. After having abolished slavery, and by amendments to our constitution and the 
enactment of various statutes establishing the equal civil and political rights of all men, 
without regard to race or colour, and, at a time when we are endeavouring to over- 
come the prejudices of education and of race and to secure to coloured men the equal 
enjoyment of their rights, it would be inconsistent and unsound policy to renew and re- 
assert the prejudices against race and another form of civilization by excluding the 
copper-coloured people of Asia from our shores. It would be again to recognize the 
distinctions of race and to establish a new governmental policy upon the basis of colour 
and a different form of civilization and religion. In California the antipathy to the 
Mongolian race is equal to that which was formerly entertained in the older states 
against the negro; and although the reasons given for this antipathy are not the same, 
and the circumstances of its exhibition are different, still it belongs to the family of 
antipathies springing from race and religion. As Americans, standing upon the great 
doctrine to which I have referred, and seeking to educate the masses into their belief, 
and charged with the administration of the laws by which equal rights and protection 
shall be extended to all races and conditions, we cannot now sately take a new departure, 
which, in another form, shall resurrect and reestablish those odious distinctions of race 
which brought upon us the Jate civil war, and from which we fondly hoped that God in 
his providence had delivered us forever. If the Chinese in California were white people, 
being in all other respects what they are, I do not believe that the complaints and war- 
fare made against them would have existed to any considerable extent. Their difference 
in colour, in dress, manners and religion have, in my judgment, more to do with this 
hostility than their alleged vices or any actual inj ury to the white people in California. 
The inquiry which the committee were instructed to make does not involve the political 
rights or privileges of the Chinese. As the law stands, they cannot be naturalized and 
become citizens ; and T do not know that any movement or proposition has been made 
in any quarter recently to change the law. But the question is, whether they shall be 
permitted to come to our country to work, to engage in trade, to acquire property, or to 
follow any pursuit. 

But before entering upon the discussion of any other principles, I may be permitted 
to observe that in my judgement the Chinese cannot be protected in the Pacific States 
while remaining in their alien condition. Without representation in the legislature or 
Congress, without a voice in the selection of officers, and surrounded by fierce and, in 
many respects, unscrupulous enemies, the law will be found insufticient to screen them 
from persecution. Complete protection can be given them only by allowing them to 
become citizens and acquire the right of suffrage, when their votes would become 
important in elections, and their persecutions, in great part, converted into kindly 
solicitation. 

In considering any proposition to prohibit Chinese immigration, or to limit it, we 
must bear in mind the fact, fully established by the evidence, that the Chinese landing 
upon our Pacific coast comes entirely from the British port of Hong Kong. Though 
subjects of the Chinese Empire, they embark at a British port, and in that respect are 
invested with the rights of British subjects, and in any legislation or treaty by which 
we would propose to limit or to forbid the landing upon our shores of Chinamen, or any 
other class of people embarking at a British port, we must deal with the British gov- 
ernment, and not that of China. With the laws of England, or the marine regulations 
by which the people of China are permitted to enter a British province and to embark 
from a British port, we have nothing whatever to do; but it is quite clear that any 
legislation of ours which would interfere with the landing upon our shores of any class 
of people embarking at a British port, whether: they be Chinese or Japanese subjects, 
would be an interference with the trade and commerce of that port. It may be an 
important commercial matter to Great Britain that the port of Hong Kong shall be open 
to the reception of people from China or any other part of the world who propose to 
emigrate to the United States or any other country, and if we cut off such emigration, 
in whole or in part, it is not an interference with the governinent of China, for which 
we should answer to that government, but with the government of England. Our 
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refusal to permit a Chinaman to land, who had embarked at a British port upon a 
British vessel, would certainly be a question with the English government, and not 
with that of China; and the fact that the person thus forbidden to land was a China- 
man, who had never sworn allegiance to the English government, would not in the least 
vary the question. | 


C. 


In dealing with this question, we should consider and act upon general principles, 
and should hesitate before adopting a new policy which would be at variance with the 
genius of our institutions, and enable the world to say that the principles upon which 
we professed to establish our government in_ the beginning and upon which we 
took our place among the nations, have yielded to considerations of doubtful expedi- 
ency, in conflict with our general professions and character. As before stated, ovr 
strength as a republic consists ‘n our faithful adherence to the doctrines upon which it 
was established, and to the education of our people in their truth, without regard to 
any temporary interest or condition. The most of the Chinese were labouring men, who 
came from the rural districts in China, and were accustomed to agricultural pursuits. 
A few of them were scholars in their own country, some of them were merchants, and 
a very few mechanics. As a rule, they are industrious, temperate and honest in their 
dealings. Some thousands of them are employed as household servants in the cities 
and in the country. In this capacity the testimony generally concurs in giving them a 
high character. hey very readily learn to perform all kinds of household duty, are 
devoted to their employment, and soon become exceedingly skilful. The testimony 
proved that they went to all parts of the State to serve in that capacity, when other 
servants or help of that kind could not be obtained from the cities, and that if they 
were banished it would be very hard, in fact, as many of the witnesses said, impossible 
to supply their places. ‘As labourers upon the farms and in the gardens and vineyards, 


nearly all the witnesses speak of them in the highest terms. Colonel Hollister, one of 
the largest farmers in California and a man of great intelligence, testified that without 


the Chinese the wheat and other crops in California could not be harvested and taken 
to market; that white labour could not be obtained for prices that would enable the 
farmer to carry on his business ; that any considerable increase in the price of labour 
would render the production of wheat and almost every other agricultural product 
unprofitable, and they would have to be abandoned. 

In the construction of railroads and other public works of California, the Chinese 
have been of the greatest service and have performed the largest part of the labour. 
Several distinguished gentlemen connected with railroads testified that without Chinese 
labour they could not have been constructed, and that if the companies had been com- 
pelled to rely upon white labour, it would have been so difficult to procure and so costly 
that the works must have been abandoned, and in fact would not have been undertaken. 
As Jabourers upon the pubbe works they were entirely reliable ; worked more hours 
than white men; were not given to strikes ; and never undertook, by combinations, to 
control the price of labour. 

The chief point against the Chinese, and .that which was put forth as the eround 
of movements against them, was, that they worked for less wages than white people, 
and thus took their labour, or compelled them to work for wages upon which they could not 
subsist and maintain their families and educate their children. That Chinamen work for 
lower wages and perform the same amount of labour for less money than white people is 
unquestionably true. They have largely performed: the hardest and lowest. kind of 
Jabour in the State, such as the construction of railroads, reclaiming the tule lands, 
and every form of drudgery and unskilled labour ; but that they have injuriously inter- 
fered with the white people of California or have done them a serious injury may well 
be doubted. The great fact 4s, that there is to-day, and always has been, a scarcity of 
labour on the Pacitic coast. There is work for all who are there, both white and Mongo- 
lian, and the State would undoubtedly develop much more rapidly were there more and 
cheaper labour. There was much intelligent testimony to the fact that the Chinese, by 
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their labour, opened up large avenues and demand for white labour. The Chinese per- 
form the lowest kind, while the whites monopolized that of a superior character. ‘This 
was well stated by Mr. Crocker, a very intelligent witness, largely interested in the 
Central Pacific and Southern California Railroads. In answer to a question as to what 
was the effect of Chinese upon white labour, and whether it was to deprive white men 
of employment, or had had that effect at any time he said : 

‘I think that they afford white men labour. T think that their presence here 
affords to white men a more elevated class of labour. As I said before, if they should 
drive these 75,000 Chinamen off you would take 75,000 white men from an ele rated 
class of work and put them down to doing this low class of labour that the Chinamen 
are now doing, and instead of elevating, you would degrade the white labour to that 
extent. For any man to ride through California, from one end of this state to the other, 
and see the miles upon miles of uncultivated land, and in the mountains millions of acres 
of timber, and the foot-hills waiting for some one to go and cultivate them, and then 
talk about there being too much labour here in the country, is simply nonsense, in my 
estimation. There is labour for all, and the fact that the Chinamen are here gives an 
opportunity to white men to go in and cultivate this land where they could not cultivate 
it otherwise. : 

Again he said :— 

I think that the presence of the Chinese, as labourers among us, goes very far 
toward the material interest of the country ; that without their labour we would be 
thrown back in all branches of industry, farming, mining, reclaiming lands, and every- 
thing else. I believe that the effect of Chinese labour upon white labour has an 
elevating instead of degrading tendency. I think that every white labourer who is 
intelligent and able to work, who is more than a digger in a ditch, or a man with a pick 
and a shovel, who has the capacity of being something else, can get to be something else 
by the presence of Chinese labour easier than he could without it. As I said before, 
when we were working 800 white men, and that was the extent we could get, we began 
to put on Chinamen. Instead of our white force decreasing it increased, and when we 
had eight, nine, and ten thousand Chinamen on the work, we had from 2,500 to 3,000 
white men. Instead of these white men being engaged in shoveling dirt or with a pick 
and shovel, they were teamsters, mechanics, foremen, and men in an elevated grade of 
labour, receiving wages far above what they would have done if we had had the same 
number throwing up the dirt and digging in the rock. I know of a great many instances, 
where men have come on to the road and taken a foremanship over Chinamen, and have 
acquired a little start, which they afterwards used, and they are now independent 
citizens, owners of farms, owners of corner groceries and stores in-the country towns. 

Other evidence showed that by Chinese labour over one million acres of tule land 
have been reclaimed. This was work of the hardest and most unhealthy character, re- 
quiring them to work for a large part of the time in mud and water ; ‘but the lands, 
when reclaimed, were occupied and cultivated by white men, furnishing a great many 
homes, and were in fact the richest aud most productive in California, hey also chiefly 
performed the work in constructing irrigating canals for farming purposes, and dams 
and canals for supplying the mines with water, by which a very large extent of country 
was made exceedingly productive, furnishing homes and employment for thousands of 
white men, and by which also the mines were made profitable and created a large 
demand for white labour. The evidence further showed that the railroads chiefly con- 
structed by these people were the pioneers in settlement and agriculture ; that the 
settlements followed the railroads ; that wherever a railroad was constructed the lands 
were taken up and converted into farms and homesteads. While there was complaint 
that the Chinese by their cheap labour took it from white people, inquiry failed to show 
that there was any considerable number of white people in California out of employ- 
ment, except those who were wilfully idle; that there was work, and remunerative 
work, for all who chose to perform it ; that among the most bitter enemies of the Chinese 
in the city of San Francisco were the hoodlums, who were notorious idlers and ruftians, 
and yet made large outcry against Chinese cheap labow. That there have been many 
instances where Chinamen have been employed in preference to white people because of 
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their cheaper labour is undoubtedly true, but not to an extent that could furnish just 
cause of complaint requiring legislation or political action for its redress. The field of 
labour in California is extensive and varied in its character, and people who fail ot 
employment in one direction can as a general thing obtain it in another. No system of 
labour is healthy or profitable which is not free—in which men are not at liberty to 
work for such prices as they choose to accept. The field. of labour must be open to 
competition, as is every other branch of business. There is competition among merchants 
as to who shall sell the cheapest ; competition among mechanics and manufacturers ; 
and as labour is honourable, so it must be free and open to the same competition with 
every other pursuit in life. 

The labour performed by the Chinese. has tended very greatly to the development 
and prosperity of California. The testimony of many of the witnesses went to show 
that but for Chinese labour the state would not have half the population, property and 
production she has today. The testimony was quite conclusive upon the point that the 
first successful introduction of manufactures into California, in almost every respect, 
was owing to the employment of Chinese labour ; that as manufactures progressed and 
became firmly established the employment of Chinese gradually diminished and white 
labour in tnem largely increased ; and that that change is still going on. But these 
manufactures in their infancy could not successfully compete with goods from the 
eastern States and Europe, except by employment of the cheapest kind of labour. Mr. 
B.S. Brooks, a distinguished lawyer in San Francisco, who has lived in the state since 
1849, testified as follows in regard to the effect of Chinese labour in that state. Ie said : 

T have no doubt that the importation or rather the immigration of Chinese to this 
State has increased its wealth at least one-half; I think a great deal more. In the first 
place, the works which they have constructed without their aid would have immediately 
increased the taxable wealth of the State at least one-half. In addition to that, I am 
satisfied that they have increased the white population of the State in almost the same 
proportion, 1f not quite. J think, without their aid at the present time, the popu- 
lation of the State could not be maintained at more than one-half its present amount, if 
to that extent. I am satisfied from the inquiries that I have made from all parts (and 
it is impossible for me to present all these witnesses before you) that the product of the 
State—its chief export, wheat—cannot be produced at the price at which it can be ex- 
ported, if the cost of production is inereased at all. There is a considerable portion of 
the State, including land that has been cultivated, which will not bear cultivation at 
the present time—that is to say, the crop which it will produce will not pay at the pre- 
sent price of wheat here for export, and it will not pay the cost of its production. The 
vield of wheat from these lands, as everyone probably knows without any testifying to 
it, steadily decreases. (Section D is missing). 


E. 


In our treaty with China, concluded in 1868, commonly known as the ‘ Burlingame 
treaty,’ I find the following articles :— 


ARTICLE V. 


The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also the 
mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and subjects, 
respectively, from one country to the other, for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as 
permanent residents. The high contracting partes, therefore, join in reprobating any 
other than an entirely voluntary emigration for these purposes. They consequently 
agree to pass laws making it a penal offense for a citizen of the United States or Chinese 
subject to take Chinese subjects either to the Jnited States or to any other foreign 
country, or for a Chinese subject or citizen of the United States to take citizens of the 
United States to China, or to any other foreign country, without their free and volun- 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to travel or residence as may there be 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation. And, reciprocally, 
Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States, shall enjoy the same privileges, 
immunities and exen:ptions in respect to travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by 
the citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation. But nothing herein contained 
shall be held to confer naturalization upon citizens of the United States in China, nor 
upon the subjects of China in the United States. 


/ 


ARTICLE VII. 


Citizens of the United States shall enjoy all the privileges of the public educational 
institutions under the control of the government of China ; and reciprocally Chinese 
subjects shall enjoy all the privileges of the public educational institutions under the 
control of the government of the United States, which are enjoyed in the respective 
countries by the citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation. The citizens of the 
United States may freely establish and maintain schools within the Empire of China at 
those places where foreigners are by treaty permitted to reside, and reciprocally, Chinese 
subjects may enjoy the same privileges and immunities in the United States. 

Tn the foregoing articles we find a strong recognition of the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and his allegiance, and that Chinese subjects visiting 
or residing in the United States, shall possess the same privileges, immunities and 
exemptions as may be here enjoyed by the citizens and subjects of the most favoured 
nation. When tlis treaty was concluded with China, it was regarded by the whole 
nation as a grand triumph of American diplomacy and principles, and Mr. Burlingame, 
on his return to San Francisco, received an extraordinary ovation as a benefactor of his 
country, by having secured to Americans the protection of the Chinese Government, 
and the right to live there and trade (in return for which he had guaranteed similar 
rights for the Chinese in the United States), and for having secured from China a 
recognition of what may be cailed the ‘great American doctrine’ of the inherent and 
inalienable right of man to change his home and his allegiance. For the recognition of 
this doctrine by the governments of Europe we had been strugelimg, by negotiation, 
ever since we had a national existence, and had succeeded with them, one by one. And 
within the last eight years we have secured the recognition of the doctrine by Germany 
and other states of Europe, that had long held out against us. 


F. 


In the early days of California the price of labour was exorbitant, and rendered it 
impossible to employ men for any other purpose than mining or in raising provisions 
for the support of miners, at a time and at places where transportation was most difficult, 
and they could not be brought from other states or countries, except at an enormous 
cost. These high prices made it impossible to engage in manufactures or any pursuit 
that came into competition with the productions of other countries, and it was only 
when prices had become greatly reduced, chiefly by the presence of the Chinese, that 
California was at all able to send her agricultural productions into the markets of the 
world. And it is undoubtedly true, notwithstanding the outcry against Chinese cheap 
labour, that the average rate of wages in California is higher than in any other part of 
the United States, and now stands largely in the way of the development of the State. 

It is said that the presence of the Chinese in California prevents the emigration 
thither of white people, and therefore stands in the way of the growth of the state. If 
such is the fact (which I do not admit) it springs from the persecution visited upon the 
Chinamen, and the exaggerated declarations which have been made in excuse for them, 
that the Chinese interfere with white labour and leave white people out of work or 
reduce their wages by competition below the living point. If white people are deterred 
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from going to California it is not a legitimate result of the presence of the Chinese, but, 
by the gross misrepresentations which have been made. 

Looking at the question broadly and at. the effect which Chinese labour has exerted. 
in California, running through a period of twenty-five years, T am strongly of the 
opinion that but for the presence of the Chinese, California would not now have more 
than one-half or two-thirds of her present white population. That Chinese labour has 
opened up many avenues and new industries for white labour, made many kinds of 
business possible, and laid the foundation of manufacturing interests that bid fair to rise 
to enormous proportions. That the presence of the Chinese, holding out the prospect for 
labour at reasonable rates, induced the transfer of large amounts of capital and immigra- 
tion to California and of large numbers of business and enterprising men, thus making 
California the most inviting field for immigrants from every class of society, including 
labouring men ; and lastly, that the labouring men of California have 
and are better paid than in almost any other part of the country. 

But it is said that although Chinese labour was at one time of great value to the 
state, and contributed largely to its settlement and development, that period is past and 
the time is come when the Chinaman can be dispensed with and that his further pres- 
ence in California is an injury. In this connection I may speak of the wonderful 
production of wheat in the state, the superior quality of which has made it a favourite 
article in the markets of Europe. The system of farming chiefly employed is, by the 
concurrent testimony of witnesses, rapidly exhausting the land and threatens to bring 
about the same condition of the soil which was produced by the continuous cultivation 
of tobacco in Virginia. Much land that was fertile and profitable for wheat a few years 
ago 1S abandoned as worthless. On this subject Colonel Hollister testified as follows, 
on page 768 of the printed record of testimony :— 

T find that it is almost impossible to carry on my farming with the cheapest labour 
T can get. With the minimum paid for farming work, say $25 a month and board, I 
find that it is impossible to live. I pay out $5 for every $4 I get and have done it for 
ten years so far as farming 1s concerned, and yet I claim to be a good farmer. It is not 
my fault, it is not the fault of the soil, it is not the fault of the climate, but it is the 
fault of the price of labour. My own conviction is from what I know and have seen and 
from my own experiments and what I have seen of my neighbours, that there is not a 
farm in the state scientifically handled, handled well, with a view to the perpetuity of 
the soil, with a view to its permanency, without exhaustion, restoring as we take away, 
that will survive at $25 a month for labour. A farmer cannot survive on the payment 
of a minimum of $25 a month and board. The farm will not pay the labour. Any one 
can see that if you pay a man 895 a month it is $300 a year, and board and incidental 
osses of, time and so on will go to make up the whole amount at about $500 a year. 
Every 160 acres has to turn out $500 a year in gold to pay the help before the farmer 
gets one dollar. No farmer in the state can farm at that rate. 

Mr. Hollister also, on page 769, says : ; | 

It is very apparent that we are simply leaving a desert behind us. : That is the 
history of California farming. We are taking every pound of bread out of the soil and 
sending it to Europe. There are only so many pounds of bread in an acre of land, and 
when you take it out there is no more ; you have got to restore the elements. That 
requires labour and an expenditure of ‘money. — To-day it is a simple drain all the time. 
It is a draft upon the bank to pay this exorbitant labour. The farmer. will not stand 
it, and no man in the world can stand it. I have seen myself twenty crops of wheat 
taken off, and that is a fact without a parallel anywhere else on the face of the earth, 1 
think. Yet that land is all going. I have seen here, almost in sight of this town, 
eighty bushels of wheat produced to the acre. I have seen the same land, years after- 
ward, when you could run a dog through it without striking a stalk. That is poverty ; 


ample employment 


L= 
that is failure; and when your soil is bankrupt, your farming 1s bankrupt ; and when 
your farming 1s bankrupt commerce 1s gone. 
Mr. Brooks says, on page 902 : . . 
There is a considerable portion of the State, including land that has been cultivated, 
which will not bear cultivation at the present time ; that is to say, the crop which it will 
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produce will not pay at the present price of wheat here for export, and it will not pay 
the cost of its production. The yield of wheat from these lands, as every one probably 
knows without my testifying to it, steadily decreases. W hat Cc one] Hollister said agrees 
with ny owl experience in that respect. T have been in the habit of travelling from this 
city to the different county seats in different parts of the State, and I have observed a 
eradual decline of the product of the land. I think a great portion of the land that is 
within reach of the market by water communication, by natural communication, ceases 
to be productive. I have had here for two days, waiting to testify, an Irishman, a small 
farmer who lives near Livermore, within easy distance of the railroad. He cultivates 
his own farm with his own family. - He has his accounts for the year with him. He is 
a very prudent, saving man, and his wife is as hard-working as he is, and his children 
assist him. He gave me the figures. I forget what the figures are now, but his 
expenses were considerably above his income, and he told me he should have to 
discontinue the cultivation of his farm. He has a mortgage on it, and he has no hopes 
whatever of paying the mortgage, and he says he must give it up. That is a farm 
within easv reach, and it is not an exhausted farm by any means; it 1s new land, 
comparatively. 

Other witnesses testified very strongly to the same facts, and that the wheat lands 
of California were being gradually exhausted, and would soon be adandoned, and when 
new land could no longer be had, the wheat culture of California would be at an end ; 
and with it, the chief source of agricultural prosperity. For this there are two princi- 
pal causes: first, the facility of procuring new land ; and, second, the high price of 
labour, which forbids the application of those principles by which lands are improved 
and preserved. With the same amount of labour at present prices which is bestowed 
by the farmer upon the wheat lands east of the Mississippi River, wheat culture in Cali- 
fornia would be unprofitable, and could not be carried on. California has’ progressed 
with more rapidity in wealth and population than any other state in the Union, in spite 
of our distance, and the time and expense necessary to get there, until the opening of 
the Union Pacific Railroad within the last few years. 


G. 


The testimony shows that the intellectual capacity of the Chinese is fully equal to 
that of white people. Their ability to acquire the mechanic arts, and to imitate every 
process and form of workmanship, ranks very high, and was declared by many of the 
witnesses to be above that of white people; and their general intellectual power to 
understand mathematics, and master any subject presented to the human understanding, 
to be quite equal to that of any other race. Judge Haydenfeldt, a very intelligent wit- 
ness, and for several years a member of the Supreme Court, testified as follows :— 

Q. How does the intellectual ability of the Chinaman, so far as your observation 
enables vou to judge, compare with that of Americans in the same corresponding class ? 
——A. I think their genera] intelligence is greater. My impression is, from my informa- 
tion and observation, that there are very few Chinamen of the ordinary labouring class 
who cannot read and write their own language. In my intercourse with them, I find 
them always quick to understand and very quick to appreciate. They exhibit also a 
ready intelligence, much more so than you will generally find among the or inary labour- 
ing class of whites. 

Q. What is the general knowledge or comprehension of the Chinese of the char- 
acter of our institutions and the nature of government ?—A. It would be very hard to 
say. It is a subject that they never speak upon at all, and if they are ever addressed 
in regard to it, it is in the most general manner, relating to the administration of the 
laws or something of that kind. They recognize perfectly that every man is equal 
before the law, and that there is a redress for every wrong; and they understand also 
that if they fail to get the redress, it is from the lack of evidence, or from the lack of 
eatching the culprit. They understand that our courts are conducted in the most judi- 
cious manner for the purpose of ascertaining what is right and what is wrong. These 
ideas IT have derived from occasionally having interviews with them where they have 
had business with the courts. 
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Mr. Cornelius B. 8. Gibbs, an adjuster of marine losses, testified as follows, on page 
530-: 

As men of business | consider that the Chinese merchants are fully equal to our 
merchants. As men of integrity, I have never met a more honourable, high-minded, 
correct, and truthful set of men than the Chinese merchants of our city. Tam drawn in 
contact with people from all nations, all the merchants of our city, in our adjustments. 
T have never had a case where the Chinese have attempted to undervalue their goods or 
bring fictitious claims into the adjustments. 

Again, on page 531, he says: 

Q. Are their losses generally adjusted without law suits 7—A. I never had a law 
suit with them or never had a complaint from them in my life. You have got to get 
their confidence, and explain to them, and they generally go through with the figuring 
themselves. They can figure very fast and very correctly, and when they are convinced 
everything is right, there is no trouble. There is no class of people that pay up as 
quickly as the Chinese. On Saturday we send them notice that the average is closed, 
and on Monday, by ten or twelve o’clock, all the certificates are paid. I have had fifty 
and sixty thousand dollars in a case, and they would come straight forward and pay. it 
before twelve o’clock, while we have to send around to the other merchants a month and 
sometimes two months before we get it all from them. 

Rev. Mr. Loomis, who was a missionary in China from 1844 to 1850, and who 

had been engaged as a missionary among the Chinese in California from 1859 to the 
present time, said (page 462) ; 
. Q. What have you to say of the intellectual capacities of the Chinese generally ? 
—A. The history of China, the permanency of the government, the fact of its continued 
existence through all the ages since the dispersion from Babylon, and to-day a stronger 
nation than ever before, answers that question ; the career of such men as Yung Wing, 
once a poor boy in the streets of Macao, now honoured with his LL.D. from New Haven 
College, where he eraduated with honours ; the rapid progress and high standing of the 
Chinese students in our eastern institutions ; the essay of one of the Lai Sun family, 
which took the prizes in such ‘nstitution as Phillips Academy (and those students are 
taken from all classes of society, but largely from Canton province) ; the progress made 
by the scholars in all our mission schools—their enterprise, skill, and success in all 
branches of business which they undertaken——all these facts are sufficient answers to the 
question, ‘ Have the Chinese intellectual capacity ? 

Mr. Heydenfeldt, on page 511, testifies : | 

Q. How does the intellectual ability of the Chinaman, so far as your observation 
enables you to judge, compare with that of Americans in the same corresponding class 
__A. I think their general intelligence is greater. My impression is, from my informa- 
tion and observation, that there are very few Chinamen of the ordinary labouring class 
who cannot read and write their own language. In my intercourse with them I find 
them always quick to understand and very quick to appreciate. They exhibit also a 
ready intelligence, much more so than you will venerally find among the ordinary 
labouring class of whites. ' ; 

Q. What is the general knowledge or comprehension of the Chinese of the charac- 
ter of our institutions and the nature of our government t—A. Tt would be very hard to 
say. Itisa subject that they never speak upon at all ; and, if they are ever addressed 
in regard to it, it 1s in the most general manner, relating to the administration of the 
law or something of that kind. They recognize perfectly that each man is equal before 
the law, and that there is a redress for every wrong 3 and they understand, also, that if 
they fail to get the redress, st is from the lack of evidence, or from the lack of catching 
the culprit. They understand that our courts are conducted in the most judicious 
manner for the purpose of ascertaining what 1s right and what is wrong. | These ideas 
T have derived from occasionally having saterviews with them, where they have had 
business with the courts. 

The Chinese are the original inventors of printing, eunpowder, the mariner’s cor- 
pass, and many articles that are of great importance to the world ; but it ts undoubtedly 
true that thev have made very little progress the arts and sciences for several cen- 
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turies. This has been, by some, erroneously considered as evidence of their inferior 
mental capacity. The late Mr. Seward, a profound observer, in his ‘Voyage around 
the World,’ thas speaks of Chinese civilization : 

‘The Chinese, though not of the Caucasian race, have all its moral and social adapt- 

bilities. Long ago they reached a higher plane of civilization than most European 
nations attained until a much later period. | The western nations have since risen above 
this plane. ‘The Chinese have made no advancement. Although China is far from 
being a barbarous state, yet every system and institution there is inferior to its. corres- 
ponding one in the west. | Whether it be the abstract sciences, such as philosophy and 
psychology, or,whether it be the practical forms of natural science, astronomy, geology, 
geography, natural history, and chemistry, or the concrete ideas of government and laws, 
morals and manners; whether it be in the aesthetic arts or mechanics, everything in 
China is effete. | Chinese education rejects science. | Chinese industries proscribe in- 
vention. Chinese morals appeal not to conscience, but to convenience. Chinese archi- 
tecture and navigation eschew all improvements. Chinese religion is materialistic, not 
even mystic, much less spiritual. 

If we ask how this inferiority has come about among a people who have achieved 
so much in the past, and have such capacities for greater achievements in the future, we 
must conclude that, owing to some error in their social system, the faculty of invention 
has been arrested in its exercise and impaired. . 

The intellectual stagnation in China is the result of their institutions. The minds 
of men have been diverted from science and the arts to the endless ceremonies and 
ritual of innumerable gods. It was said long ago that ‘no people can rise above the 
plane of the gods they worship’; and Chinese civilization long ago rose to the level of 
their gods. For centuries the Chinese intellect has been hampered, in fact paralyzed by 
her institutions, which directed the studies of her scholars to subjects from which no 
benefit or progress could come, to subjects which would not enlarge the intellect, improve 
the condition of the people, or add to the national development. Through the long 
lapse of the middle ages the intellect of Europe was paralyzed by misdirection. Am- 
bition was directed to military achievements, the knowledge of science and literature 
being lightly esteemed, and for a thousand years or more the intellect of Europe was 
directed to purposes from which no good, progress or national elevation could come. It 
was not until the feudal system gave way that the mind of Europe was diverted from the 
old ruts into new channels, which led to the acquisition of useful knowledge, and finally, 
by the Baconian philosophy, which looked to actual results, treated all learning as use- 
less which did not tend to the improvement of the intellectual, social and material con- 
dition of mankind. The learning of the Greeks and Romans, in many respects elevated 
and refined, wasted the intellect chiefly in metaphysical discussions, which, however 


beautiful in showing intellectual power, were yet barren in results, so far as the advance-_ 


ment of science and the improvement of the physical and material condition of the race 
was concerned. The intellect of Greece and Rome expended its force in great part upon 
subjects which did not advance the condition of mankind; and for more than twelve 
hundred years the intellect of Europe, hampered and contracted by her institutions, 
added but little to the progress of the sciences and arts. But, because of these undeni- 
able historical facts, it would not do to say that the actual intellect or brain power of 
men through these long periods was less than it is to-day, when the world is making 
such rapid progress. It was the result of misdirection of the human mind, and stagna- 
tion—the result of their institutions and condition. As the intellect of Europe burst 
the cerements by which it had so long been bound, and embarked in a career of dis- 
covery and invention, before unknown in the world’s history, so it is possible that 
China may yet be emancipated from her intellectual bonds, and with her powers of in- 
vention, analysis, and imagination released from the thraldom of ages, may start anew, 
and again outstrip the western nations as she had done before. China was a civilized 


nation two thousand years before civilization dawned in Europe, and when the ances-. 


tors of the refined and haughty inhabitants of the western countries were howling 
savages, worshipping rude idols and making human sacrifices. To a people with such a 
history we should be charitable. The most of the Chinese in California can read and 
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write in their own language. Many of them are excellent merchants and business men. 
They are the best of bookkeepers and accountants, and conduct their business in the 
most methodical way. 


H. 


The evidence established the fact that Chinese labour in California is as free as any 
other. They all come as free men and are their own masters absolutely. In many cases 
they borrow their passage money in China, with an agreement to repay from their earn- 
ings in this country, with large interest, an agreement which, to théir credit be it said, 
they rarely fail to perform. Nearly all of them upon. their arrival become members of 
one or the other of the six companies in San Francisco, for which they pay an initiation 
fee, and through that they do their business, make their contracts for labour, make 
remittance to China, deposit their money, and make arrangements for the return of their 
bones to China, should they die. They are much given to corporations and companies, 
and understand well the power and advantage of combination. They frequently work 
together in associations, under the direction of a head man, who keeps their accounts 
and transacts their business. The most of the Chinese who come here are young men 
and boys. <A few families have come, but nearly all of the men are unmarried. About 
five thousand Chinese women have come, the most of them prostitutes, imported by 
procurers, who manage and dispose of them on their arrival. The better and the greater 
part of the Chinese are opposed to this degrading and destructive traflic, and have made 
repeated efforts to abolish it. f 

At one time they succeeded in getting a number of these prostitutes on board a 
ship to return them to China, but a prominent lawyer in San Francisco procured a writ 
of habeas corpus and brought them before the court, which decided that they had a 
right to remain, and discharged them. ‘The original responsibility for their importation 
lies with the Steamship Companies and masters of sailing vessels, who should have 
refused to bring them. But when we consider the extent and effect of white prostitu- 
tion in all our large cities, and the openness with which they ply their vocations, we can- 
not charge this to the Chinese as an original offence, or one peculiar to their colour. A 
vice to which they are peculiarly addicated is gambling. This they carry on extensively, 
but not more so, nor so recklessly, as it was practised by the white settlers of California 
when they had with them but few wives and families, and it is largely due to their * 
homeless and outcast condition, and to the persecutions which drive them together for 
recreation and protection. 

It is, like prostitution, a vice greatly to be deplored, but not so peculiarly Chinese 
as to make it the basis of special legislation. The Chinese are not addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liquors ; keep no saloons or whisky shops, and a drunken Chinaman is 
rarely seen in San Francisco. Their form of intemperance is in the use of opium, which 
they smoke in shops set apart for that purpose. It does not produce violence or out- 
break, but stupor, followed by languor, depression, and disease, and the number who 
practice it is smaller than the number of whites who visit saloons and get drunk. A 
common vice with them is perjury in the courts. The testimony shows them in many 
instances to have very imperfect conceptions of the obligations of an oath. They are in 
every respect free men, and no form or semblance of slavery or serfdom exists among 
them. But it is also true that their prostitutes are inported as slaves, are often 
bought and sold for that purpose in San Francisco. It is, of course, a voluntary bondage 
in this country, but it is submitted to by the miserable beings, who are helpless and 
defenseless among strangers, and must submit to the will of their masters for the mere 
matter of existence. In many cases Chinamen who buy them live with them as wives 
and raise families. Labour must needs be free, and have complete protection, and be 
left open to competition. Labour does not require that a price shall be fixed by the 
law, or that men who live cheaply and can work for lower wages, shall, for that.reason, 
be kept out of the country. : 
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Toronto, March 8, 1902. 
The Honourable R. W. Scort, 


Secretary of State, 
Ottawa. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith Part II of the Report on Chinese and 


Japanese Immigration, namely, that part relating to Japanese Immigration. 


Much that was said in Part I, as to the effect of Chinese immigration upon the 
various industries, upon white labour, and in retarding the settlement of the country, 
applies with equal force to the Japanese. Part IT is therefore supplementary to Part I, 
and deals principally with those industries in which the Japanese are employed, namely, 
the fisheries and lumber industries, and employment incidental to these, as boat building 
and getting out shingle bolts, cordwood cutting, &e. 


The Province of British Columbia, the Japanese, Chinese and labour unions were 
represented by eminent counsel, who requested and received permission to examine the 
witnesses in respect of the matters which they represented. This of course took very 
much more time than if the examination had been limited to questions asked by the 
Commissioners. It was the course adopted in -the important commission appointed by 
the United States Congress to inquire into Chinese immigration, and was the only 
course which could give satisfaction to all concerned, and offered the fullest opportunity 
to educe evidence that might be thought material to the different interests. Counsel 
for the province attended throughout, and counsel for the Chinese and Japanese at all 
the principal places where evidence was taken, the labour unions were only represented 
at Vancouver. The plan adopted of inquiring into each industry and the presence of 
counsel unavoidably occupied much time, but the Commissioners pressed the work to 


fhe limit of consent of the attending counsel, holding two sittings each day. Every 


trade and calling employing oriental labour was inquired into, and most important 
information for the purpose of comparison was obtained on the American side in regard 
to industries developed under like conditions as obtain in British Columbia. 


This whole mass of evidence—containing about seventeen or eighteen thousand 
folios—to be of any value had to be arranged, sifted and passed upon. Each subject 
and industry was dealt with separately, and the final conclusion reached from the con- 
sideration of the whole. 


The evidence quoted on each subject matter fairly represents the whole, and in a 
comparatively short space renders the vast mass of evidence available for reference. 


The Commissioners desire to express their appreciation of the excellent work done 


by the secretary, Mr. Francis J. Deane, gathering data, in bringing the subject of the 
Q9F 
vs) 
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Commission prominently before all parties interested before the formal sittings of the 
Commission, thus giving the fullest opportunity for the expression of opinion and pre- 
sentation of facts by all parties interested, and during the sittings of the Commission in 
arranging for the different interests to present their views and procuring the attendance 
of witnesses, and in every way facilitating the work of the Commission ; so that absolu- 
tely no time was lost in waiting for witnesses or otherwise. 
J 

The Commissioners also desire to express satisfaction for the efficient work done by 
Mr. Alexander Crawford, stenographer to the Commission, in taking the evidence. His 
work was much more arduous than court work, because it was continuous and the hours 
longer. 


The argument of counsel representing the Province of British Columbia and the 
Chinese will be found in the Appendix, Part I, and that of counsel representing the 
Japanese in the Appendix to Part IT. ; 


The Commissioners desire to acknowledge the great assistance rendered by counsel 
who represented the different interests. (See Appendix to Parts I and II for argument 
of counsel.) ; 


The importance of the inquiry, involving questions Provincial, National and Inter- 
national, and relating to every natural industry in the province, pressed upon your 
Commissioners the necessity of approaching the questions involved with the utmost 
care, and of avoiding any conclusion that was not in their opinion abundantly supported 
by the evidence. Both in taking the evidence and in the more laborious work of pre- 
paving the report no more time has been occupied than was absolutely essential, com- 
muensurate with the difficulty and importance of the subject matters dealt with. 


re 


R. C. CLUTE, 


Chairman. 
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CHAPTER I.—JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 

Prior to the year 1896 no record was kept of the number of Japanese who arrived 

in British Columbia, and the records for 1896 are said to be imperfect. 
Srarement showing the number of Japanese landed at Victoria, B.C., as follows :— 


July 1, 1896, to June 30, 1897 
July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1898 
July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899 
July fe 1899, to June 30, 1900: 


S. We wise! obra henien ee! ef ie: lial ie = xm? fe Initiates, site 


S, ahielsee es: © thle 6 lelied OMpMetio te tolls iousiie fe [a ie 


w (o fegal 6. o uepatenie he te) te. © ea] fale hs sie 0 


July 1, 1900, GO UMS SO LUE. lg sete saci ies, renin 


Total from July 1, 1896, to June 30, 1901 


= SP. .0. 608 


13,913 
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From July 1, 1899, to April 13, 1900, there arrived at Vancouver 520 Japanese, of 
whom 390 were Beene for Caran, ae great influx occurred between July 1, 1899, 


and August 30, 1900, amounting to 11,272 
of arrivals per month :— 


The following table will show the adaber 


Canadian Other : 
Ports. Ports Total 
1899. 
CUI i, 506. o.c ost aaa cea RE a ere IO arene Sesser ar 241 125 366 
NTA comes cle ey mab alin CORES aR Aeee ODOR 248 99 347 
September wea: okeaauph be ceh ap yasierutae tas 1 ed 260 146 406 
(Yalan Se eee aes nbs rh a et ‘ 184 188 372 
BNOMCINOOES Berek clindiaice ae se ede, ai Necmale er a 519 212 731 
Dacemben.rint ofa nent oc tee aie co PRISE hs 19 85 104 
1900. 
YRTON Ro. Koki Sates AEC OR rae ete pice iciont 298 181 479 
February .... .. -. ere? t.Ger ea bottler 18s 417 246 663 
ancl etets | cis T Sat: Oe ate eee ke 2s eds 934 674 1,608 
gisele ae een Bo Sate chin ee ee Rees 3,020 Ae fia 4,793 
IBN acc ea AA ego Oe eel bee ppt enc boars oun rans 2,667 1,826 4,493 
ARTE « oAoc> SBIR REO GROG ROR IOIGn oO apien Dae rieo SOnCEe 1,495 494 1,989 
Total, LS99=1900. < 4. us «Peps pacts sassusis bie 10,302 6,049 16,351 
1900 , 
ARR <r rs err ce 685 173 858 
Aveust.......: _puhese ere es te POR Bind Soliarr a Omron 285 41 326 
PE VORTODGT oP ayay 222 so cee ergtn ne voce tere Mss an 16 60 
OGto Dermat crne ce eam sitoevenet Fe Pectin Bak eee 62 12 74 
Navemberwar fee Mies fea lame asim Ste eit ws 39 19 58 
Aecani borane car ciieuhimhin etek cs ite ateranrene Mee 14 26 40 
1901. 
UTGVA® 4° Ja clsok sna Ieee CoO dan delasDIO Rubccani = DUS 13 14 at 
February . s sheet he Ba Mint Sell a eRe RE? teeter emesis 13 35 ei 
B\arcliemerci.. sk OPW ee eek a Sauls a eentes 27 36 63 
April ROUEN ay a SBL5) claim nih: 5 Devs. a, Se Rucisusim 9:6 «eusosnln eLeleualsrienn (8s 5 42 +i 
Nes Skee os aur bate te. Mune e Meee Gl = 12 70 82 
a ay: uraerpanim ine 24 89 113 
Total AtTGO02190L sacs cned span Waece aoe 1,223 573 4 1,796 
901 
CIINIS, cots Ste necaat S e> e es Tilly AM Se 8d 36 13 86 99 
ENT CUS PEM. start meri et Serene lamest 6 af - 
Bea rsbetn bess )Pbiae e+ oe Fyre aoe Se WR AER eR Oe 7 ¢ 97 
(QyateuS ihe ci) dep Ee  D AOO OC re Orn ODO pao cs TCE 3 so 
WNovember........ CE Be oe, ae. ritane serra ake ee Fl ia A 
Poaceae |. 2s'3. 3h ad ches sibs tieek caine IN Tt ee Sel j val 16.) ' 
ANSE aR Vine Bo apinike hoops SHem ER atT SOR 56 602 658 
ie ~ From July, 1899, to December 41, 1901— - 
For C: anadian PRG aces coin 0 oS ied ie views grin E wien nie eg oe 
For other ports....-- eS Se erodes ee oe: gaat 
18,805 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS TO PUGET SOUND. 


The following statement is instructive as showing not only the number of J apanese 
immigrants In the Pacific coast states, but also the number that were see under 
their “immigration laws :-— 

3,631 J apanese immigrants arrived at Port Townsend, Washington State, between 
July 1, 1898, and Nov. 30, 1899 ; of these, 904 were examined by United States immi- 
eration officers stationed in Canada, and 2,72 7-were examined and passed at the port of 
arrival. 

The number which entered Puget Sound customs district for various points in the 
United States between December i 1899, and November 30, 1900,was 9,770, of whom 
266 were rejected. The total number of J apanese admitted through the ports of Wash- 
ington State for 29 months, from July 1, 1899, to November ie 1900, was 13,401 ; 
rejected as above, 266. The last United States census gives the number of Japanese in 
Washington State as 5,617. 

The commissioner of labour for California gives the total number of Japanese in 
the state as 14,296 (by the last United States census it is stated to be 10,151); of these 
over 5,000 entéred during the last two years. From Victoria by card 348, from 
Victoria by card, 1899, 274, and during 1900, up to December 1, 1,000, or a total of 
1,622; which, added to the 904 who entered the Sound District eon Cana gives a 
total of over 2,500 that entered these two states from Canada during the last two 
years. 

The present census shows that there are 4,759 Japanese in Canada, of whom 
4,578 are in British Columbia. 


There | is no record to show how many Japanese have returned fist Canada to 
Japan. 


JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Of the 86,000 Japanese returned in 1900, 61,111 were enumerated in Hawaii; 
279 in Alaska, 284 in military and naval stations abroad, and 24,326 in the United 
States proper, and of the Jatter number 23,376 were found in the western states and 
territories, distributed as follows : 


PAT ISON A te MA eee Os eM oaks wae Be Tee eee ae 2381 
SA TOLIIA EES hoa. Sire Oe 2h ck eae Sek, a 10,151 
COlOradO res aac Be ee ee ee 48 
Ldaho tn oe fo. ee oy ee i POT ee P29) 
OU CAN a rE oe Bo OSs, cco pees Gaegs c ars Leek eee 2,441 
INGV OU. SN eM a me 2, Aa Ren, ctr) cee ke ee 228 
New Mexich..0.05 4. WR. ne edt Rete eee 8 
OVeSON i meso eu pec ORE: es Naka oe ana) ss Oe 2,501 f 
URS Se ea od on ac cao ae ke | no ALT 
Washington a6 sie he dts wan « utes 41s er 5,617 
Wy pln ine <gmere tcthr Ba. Mas hit. hoe cod) cde ce ee 393 
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The recent rapid increase of the number of Japanese in these states and British 
Columbia will appear from the following : 


| 

| 1900 | 1890 1880 
/NBEAROD on. a6e GSAS REO a. PT SP CE RE see See ie 281 e 1 2 
Californias...) ee Ae ON NTIS, arte ares YES. oe 10,151 1,147 86 
GOloradow se. Lee Skee S209 ne sess hed USE herds tial 48 10 3 Mos 
TIGIATWay ace ale gh 5 eS Ge ee Per ee ee Pee en oe cosmo | 3,019 \e 1,291 
THIGTNIDIOY, cece sG SR VAR EI eo eas Aeotlal nlnpaem ane Renee marten seit b ec 2441 | 6 

Very ACL Re SS CI LPRECK( TEED. CONVEY fatto cree hae cliie svete angists cera corsa 228 3 3 
ING? Wiexetone [0 ee, Cen A are EAE 50 Ser IR «Sect rant tec mo ress aoc 8 3 
Orepone oat ot 2,501 2D He 
Uitgaeee weet aso eer es ee, BE! BS ees cee a ene 417 4 
Wiashiiston laterite . G0). 15cisee! ...2N iL e. eee. SR. ithe 5,617 ~ 360 1 
IW S00 RG Dae Mer oy. beteridaccrt, ASAME> what Sign SLE ey rig EAR G ae an 393 ate te 

. } 


The following table gives a comparison of the number of Japanese, with the total 
population of the "Pacific coast states and British Columbia : 


== e = — « 
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British Columbia. 


Total population ..... ee ie eR tk een a Sin A Po Se Sir ioeson iad ae, Soe ge 
Nigribemotdapanose inh shoPecaeI) Sdseetiral hh. et See eee AR eee cay eT etry Se 4,578 
5 ~. i * 5 ae ad 3 
Washinuton. 

| 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Total population...........+-00+es eee eres ees ee. od. Dele BEE d | 75,116 349,390 51S, 103 
Nunibertot papanese.) | e002 sajecick ais a) fs'- scene see aaciggers- i 1 360 5,617 
Oregon 
Porat POPUIAON 2. gress Ane une ts soem er ean s rie ae ee cia vase (Ss watt 176,768 313,767 | 413,536 
uniaber Of Japaneses Uae. J, flee: 16 ote 5 ae hee ti Sache h ae oS ee 2 25 | 2,501 
\ 
California. 


ge Dh a RS ae ENTS ET DT UT 


Total population. ..~  p9+.s4) HANA oda eens bettie as cn Ac sess ace _ ....| 864,964 | 1,208,130 | 1,485,053 
BUGMDEr OF SRDANCSE 5 packs dene cs piecmadas eaeane ns scone irae s 8&6 1,147 10,151 


Disproportion of Japanese Males and Females 


Re - : : 

| Maleat | Females. 
ee er tee. x ane thats Vata eae ae am pee ONES Aeaniaalealce tn 5,432 | 185 
Oregon os, Leen eagle SOO. SE Te BN Pe esas stirs ee Orie 8 ; | 2,405 96 


4 rye Ad wee 8) 
The disproportion in British Columbia is about the same. The exact figures are 
not yet obtainable from the census returns. 
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CAUSE OF THIS LARGE INFLUX. 


Different reasons have been assigned for this large influx of Japanese into Canada 
and the United States during the year 1900. The reasons given by the commissioner 
of the bureau of labour statistics of California are as follows: He says, I made con- 
siderable effort to ascertain the reason for the abnormal increase in the number of 
J apanese arrivals during the early part of 1900, with the result that three reasons, that 
seemed in some.degree plausible, were advanced, namely :— 

Ist. The generally advertised prosperous condition of the country, and reported de- 
mand for labour, which naturally stimulates immigration. 

Ind. That emigration recruiting agencies in Japan had booked a large number of 
Japanese emigrants for Honolulu ; that about the time they were aboard ship the bubonic 
plague with its resulting quarantine, etc. appeared at that place, and stopped the send- 
ing of the emigrants there and that the agencies named, rather than surrender their 
commissions, induced the emigrants in most cases to change their destination from Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco, and in this connection will be noted that the time of the coming 
of the largest numbers of Japanese per month was coincident with the time of the pre- 
-alence of the said plague in Honolulu. : 

3rd. That, taking advantage of supposed favourable conditions, emigration agencies 
in Japan were extremely active in fostering the exodus of Japanese to California and 
other American ports for the sake of accruing commissions. 

Now, as to the cause of the sudden decrease in the said arrivals, which became 
apparent about May and June, 1900, it seems authoritatively to be stated that it has 
been in a large part due to the action of the Japanese Government in restricting the 
departure of its subjects for American points. 

In this connection the evidence of Mr. Frank Burnett, of Vancouver, president of 
the United Canners, Limited, is important. He says: I was in Japan last winter and 
took considerable interest in the matter while I was over there. I got introduction to 
different individuals, and explained the situation to them, that is the large number that 
came in here last year, and that a great deal of feeling was being created against the 
Japanese on that account. They seemed to realize the importance of preventing any 
creat immigration of their people here or of reducing the present number that is allowed 
by law to come from each district. There has been a reduction imposed. That had 
been imposed prior to my visit.. They seemed willing to further restrict and seemed 
anxious to maintain friendly relations with us. 

Q. Can you explain why it was such a large number of them .came here at one 
time?—A. Tt was about the time ] was going over there, and I got the credit for bring- 
ing them over ; about that time the Philippine and the Hawaiian Islands had both come 
under American sovereignty ; and on that account those two countries that hitherto re- 
ceived large numbers of Japanese immigrants were closed from any further immigration 
from Japan, and for that reason the tide of immigration was changed to this country. 

Q. How could they accomplish that ; there is no law in the United States against 
Japanese immigration ?—A. They use their Alien Act to stop them; and there is no 
doubt that was the cause of so many Japanese coming here last year, and not because 
T happened to be in Japan. : 

‘Alexander R. Milne, C.B., Collector of Customs at Victoria, said: The Japanese 
have decreased in number since August last. There was some restriction placed on the 
transportation from Japan, I believe. That was the chief cause. I believe the Japanese 
Government imposed some restrictions on their people leaving the country, and that - 
that was the chief cause of the falling off in the number of Japanese coming here. - - 
Phe Japanese now have a rule by which they only permit a certain number to leave 
Japan ; I think it is 47 a month they will give a permit to. 


/ 


v 


HOW JAPANESE IMMIGRATION IS PROMOTED. 


- Na a ls . > P 2 eae 5 4 2 P : ‘ 
mn Noy ember, 1898, a Commissioner was sent by the United States Government to 
Japan for the purpose of investigating the subject of Japanese immigration into the 
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United States. (See Appendix.) He points out that ‘Under the Japanese law every 
subject is registered in his native prefecture, which he may not leave without permission 
of the authorities and from which he, or she, must obtain their passport, when they 
desire to emigrate. Inasmuch as the Government claims the perpetual allegiance of its 
subject, it grants a passport, limited to three years, and I was informed that a large 
part of the emigrants who thus go abroad return to their native land sooner or later, 
and consequently few Japanese, and indeed I may say none, come to the United States 
with a view to remaining or making homes, the theory of their emigration system being 
for the promotion of emigration as an educational process and money-making investment 
for a temporary period, the profits of which acerue jointly to the promoter and to the 
emigrant, the Japanese Empire being the recipient of what may be described as the 
unearned increment through its people that thus go abroad, through their contact with 
more enlightened people, and by reason of the accumulated capital, which they return 
to their native land. It is through the tenacious allegiance which the subjects of Japan 
yield to their sovereign that the promotion of emigration becomes a reasonably safe 
business.’ 

It further appears from this report that there are twelve companies organized to 
promote emigration, with a total capital of 558,999 yen (a yen, about 50 cents gold value). 
Six of these companies have agents in the United States and Canada. They have offices at 
all important emigration centres. At Tokyo they have an association of emigration 
companies, which is in the nature of an Emigration Board of Trade. It is said that the 
offices of these companies are well equipped for business purposes ; that the managers 
and stockholders are among the leading business men and politicians of Japan. ‘The 
emigration companies all advertise more or less in the newspapers for contract labour, 
designating them to gd to Hawaii, Peru and Mexico, and they advertise through circu- 
lars, pamphlets and by means of travelling solicitors for emigrants going to the United 
States. yt 
It is further stated that ‘the documentary evidence herein presented as a whole 
shows that the business is vigorously and aggressively prosecuted through personal 
solicitations of agents, whose earnings" depend on their zeal and success. The emigra- 
tion companies are all provided with blanks for obtaining passports. Agents of the 
steamship companies and emigration companies do not occupy oflices together ; they are 
nevertheless very closely connected through the brokers and hotel keepers, and it is hard 
to draw a line of separation of interest. Many of the hotel keepers are emigration 
brokers and nearly all brokers are intimately connected with the emigration companies ; 
while it is safe to assert that if the steamship companies were to establish and maintain 
a fixed rate for steerage passage, it would cut the profits of the brokers, hotel keepers, 
and emigration companies 50 per cent, and it seems to me conclusive that if it were not 
for the existence of the emigration companies and these agencies for the collection of 
emigrants to go abroad, the profits of the steamship companies would be materially 
reduced. By their present methods the steamship companies, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, clearly offer inducements for the emigration companies to solicit the emigrants, 
both being large capitalized enterprises that have a mutual interest, which is inseparable, 
as long as they are allowed to exist side by side, the one to obtain fees from emigrants 
and the other to receive steerage passage. 

‘Great stress was laid by Japanese officials upon the fact that the Japanese govern- 
ment requires every emigrant to provide sureties to provide for his return to the 
country in case of need, before granting a passport. T talked with many men of long 
experience in Japan and found but one universal opinion, that not ten per cent of the 
emigrants leaving that country could or would go unless they had assistance or were 
helped or assisted by some person OF influence. Aside from the facts herein presented 
the coolie class could find no proper sureties, such as are required by the government, 
unless some arrangement was provided by responsible parties for looking after this class 
of emigration after they land in the United States.’ 

The commissioner further states that ‘ the great mass of emigrants, say 95 per cent 
of the whole, are coolie labourers and small farmers who class as coolies.’ 
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He places the population of Japan at forty-three millions, with a density of 293 to 
the square mile, and says: The great mass of the people live by farming, which includes 
silk raising and fishing, at which occupation they earn from 100 to 150 yens per annum, 
which suttices to support a family of about four—a man, a wife,-and two or three 
children. In large families the mother and other children work.. The agricultural 
implements used are of the most primitive character, and the allotment of land to the 
family or individual is in most tases less than an acre. There are no division fences, 
each little tract heing divided from its neighbour by a little ridge of dirt from 1} to 3 
feet wide. Factory employees earn from 15 to 20 sen per day. Farm labourers earn 
from 15 to 30 sen per day, depending upon locality. The labour which Japan sends 
abroad is pauper labour. ° My reasons for thus classing it are that the over-population 
of Japan has reduced the value of labour below a decent living point, measured by 
civilized standard, and further that this competition is increasing in such force that it 
seems unreasonable to assume the probability of the value of labour approximating the 
cost of future products and living. 

The agricultural interests of Japan are practically incapable of expansion, which 
forces all surplus labour into the employment of various manufactures and into fishing. 
Japan’s market for manufactures is, and must for fifty years remain, very limited, if we 


except silk, pottery, curios, &e., and even the demand for these native products must 
find a lnnit. 


'The question naturally occurs, how do they raise sufficient money to emigrate ? 
As I intimated in my report of the 24th ultimo, the emigration companies in certain 
instances furnish them money, sending a banto along with the emigrants to look after 
their interests. I found, by inquiring among the people, that it requires from five to ten 
years for a Japanese farmer to save 200 yen. Some undoubtedly do this, but the 
majority secure money by selling their holdings and by borrowing from the emigration 
companies, friends and relatives, upon whom they are more or less dependent, going their 
security. The laws are very strict in Japan concerning the collection of debts. There 
are no exemptions, and hence in view of the fact that every emigrant to the United 
States is able to send money home, this is a safe business. Besides, the pickings of the 
emigration companies enable them to get back part of the funds loaned the emigrant — 
before he sailed. I cannot, of course, prove this state of facts but all the circumstances 
occur in supporting this view. (For complete statement of wages paid in Japan see 

_ Appendix.) 

In confirmation of the statement above quoted, ‘that the Japanese Government 
requires every emigrant to provide sureties for his return in case of need before granting 
a passport,’ may be quoted the following evidence referred to in the report of the Bureau 
of Labour statistics for the State of California for the year 1900, from the evidence of a 
Japanese who conducts an employment agency in San Francisco : 

* Q. Does your government require all Japanese coming to this country to go back? 
Don’t your papers require you to go back in three or four years, or get leave to stay 
longer /—A. Yes, sir, any that come here want to get back as quick as possible. 

Q. You think that the plague in Honolulu made more Japanese come here ?—A. 
Yes, [ think that is the reason. 

Q. Why is it?—A. The reason is that a great many labourers have been going to 
Honolulu, and an order has been issued that no more labourers can go there until the 
sickness at that place dies out. Some Japanese emigration societies promised to send 
the labourers to Honolulu, and when they could not be sent there they were sent here 
instead. The emigration societies got a commission from each boy, and do not like to 
pay it back. 

Q. How much commission ?—A. S53. hal 

Q. For how long ‘is your passport issued?—A. I would have to ask the consul to 
renew it. ’ 

Q. Does not your government command you to come back, or have your passport 
renewed ?—A. They sometimes stay without getting new passports. Jn my passport 
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there is no time stated; came asastudent. They are more strict with labourers. When 
they go back they are punished. 

Lhe Commissioner of Labour for the State of Washington, in his report dated 
January 7, 1900, referring to this class of immigration, says: — ~ 

Asiatic immigration to the United States has assumed such proportions, and the 
certainty of its constant increase, unless something is done to stop it, is so self-evident, 
that what to do to prevent this subtle ruinous conquest of our American working men 
and women upon the Pacific coast has now become a question of such importance that 
this report would not be fulfilling its purpose did it not present the matter to you for 
your consideration. ... 


So long as this class of immigration was limited to the number who, of their own 


volition and means, came to our shores, their presence could not be said to be a public 


menace, but when they began coming by the shipload, with not a woman or child 
accompanying them, the thoughtful, patriotic American had to look for other reasors 
than those which prompt the white man to leave his native land in Europe and come 
among usiie .. . 

The Asiatic does not come here to become an American ; I know this from personal 
inquiry. According to the strictest meaning of the term, he is here as an exploiter ; 
neither does his presence here, when measured by the attending consequence to our own 
people, constitute an equal] exchange for that which he receives. . . . . 

Certain legal persons which the American people have created say they must have 
these Japanese in order to carry on their business. I admit that if a few of them are 
allowed to equip themselves with this class of help the others must follow suit or suffer 
from an unequal competition, hence in order to be fair and treat all alike we must either 
allow all to have them or deny the privilege to each. If we allow all to have them it 
means the displacement of at least five million American working men and women to 
make room for enough Japanese to do their work. If we allow them proportionate 
wages to that of Americans, their saving power being so much greater on account of 
living expenses, this number of alien wage-earners would form a constant and dangerous 
drain upon our gold supply; while their presence as employees in our industries will 
tend to a general reduction of wages, which will not stop until an equilibrium is reached 
between the wages paid in Japan and the United States, plus the cost of coming and 
going from one country to the other. Long before-this condition is reached there will 
be trouble between the two races which will undo all that has been done in the work of 
establishing friendly relations in trade and commerce between the respective govern- 
ments of the two races. ..... Sei 

When questioned as to their purpose in coming here the answer was ‘to work five 
years and then return to Japan and buy a ton (one-fourth of an acre) of land and 
settle down.’ Discerning that most of them were boys and young men I made parti- 
cular inquiry about the amount of money they had earned in their lifetime, and did not 
find one who, if he had saved every yen that he had earned, could have had enough to buy 
his suit of blue and pay his fare on the vessel, to say nothing of having the $30 to flash 
before the inspector in order to be allowed to land. When questioned as to how they 
obtained the money they all told the same story of how their father, or some other rela- 
tive, had mortgaged their little home in Japan to raise the money. Their first earnings 
going to pay off the mortgage ; after that save until they had enough to go back to 
Japan. From these little men I learned that the craze to get to the United States to 
earn and save a competency is as widespread and intense throughout Japan as is the 
desire of Americans to obtain a bonanza gold placer claim in Alaska. Yet they no more 
intend to spend their lives here than do our people intend to live and die in Alaska, and 
on these grounds I doubt very much if they are entitled to be classed as immigrants; 
however, they were able to comply with every requirement and must be allowed to 
come In. 

Of those who come in via British Columbia T am convinced that a large majority 
are contract labour slaves. Of the wisdom or good policy of educating Japanese students 
in this country to fit them to work both ends of a contract labour bureau by which they 
barter in the flesh and blood of their fellow Japanese I am in serious doubt. 
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WAGES PAID IN JAPAN. 
The following rate of wages paid in Japan is quoted from the Report of the United 
States Commissioner above referred to :— 


August, 1897. 


Occcupation. ae 
Carpenters 4s «ius inc geome renee ea as Oe Ie AT. # 60 
Saw VOCS tai. -sqhidy.+ch; eee Se GMA PRES PRION Nets 70 
Cabinet-makers facie he Basan © NG Se eet GRE RS a cake 70 
Shoemakers,-—first. class. 2... - iiiece +s mae iors 3: Pa 120 
second. clags.c..6 dco alee tee. 00. Bee ee 80 

thine: C1ASS.c cactisic a Sadana Rees Gert, ae eee ees 50 
Tailors,—Japanese style... 22sec eee olen e eee cee eels 40 
Foreign style,—first_class. . aks de «, clas Poa a Bubbtes Akg aaa OAR Aliets gOeLe 150 
SECONC CLASS «icv .rhocennen. cee ee 100 

thirdsclaSs /:. 06) 0 eet a ores 80 

Blacksmiths ncieie aged cider are see omeed aid es eel TS ee 80 
Ship carpenters,—first class... 10.60... 050 eee eee ees 80 
SECODC, CLASS iid Seer in: ieee eee eens 1 70 

third. class.<iekuAtians st aaloaeeey ee A 60 
G@ardenersteeoiei. ack) bee oe ea tte vite A Geshe SEE SEPORERE 4 50 
CIGGLICS = ano GS chs adn Baw Fou, qemu! See aes oe: ee ce 40 


(In estimating the wages as given above it must be borne in mind that it is given 
in Japanese. A sen is a tenth part of a yen, and a yen is equal to about 50 cents of 
our money.) : 

The following table from the report of the California Bureau of Labour Statistics 
gives the wages paid in Japan in 1897. Itis said that wages in Japan had greatly 
increased within the several years prior to this date. 


Wages in Japan, 1897—(In Canadian Money.) 


ve 2 
Occupations. Day. : Month. 
Sa cts wiper Cts. 

Blacksmiths: # eke his sksche atdiode Haepaseied -n. ees. tt PEA, nee Q 24 | te =) eee 
bya alen: yd ee eee ip ae esc TOMEOe See Come Senet SCI n.d magheses 0 28 | eile dae 
Carpanteravent do Jitede. cohen a. eens ne cat sence ccs te ce Hilt ecasia canes Q)) Dida Bos ee 
Wighermm er hes Mee eae Feed Pee MEL Ee RAE, eee erat. Reali oe ateetans neon Eee 0 19% 
Gardeners. sete cue cect. BEE Hoan a tepaciae anchor) at Bee Soe a eee nee 0 235 
JOU C TS + Renee couse Hota an aie naWi oy ais qurasts a ple. Siuetietaags SCI ie a Meet 0 225 Lo. shee ae 
Labourers lon een ihe Se te oe te ee ete et Me entre Pann OE enc et eon 0 17 
Labourers racniculturale(maleyaenietesla fae = MeeAeAn). Foden eee eter te eter rer ONIDO "Ex. wees 
Ibabourers, aericulbaral (female), oi o.8 cu py. ei ctacya i-iareleie iy ch aie ae eee nee 01.94! | DOR 
SESS. 5 ocho. iho SSS AE AOA COREE ane e inIne onesie Aonmon prem asaimetas <a fe oo cue Le 0125) Sak 
Sar vanits MOMestiGuies cs ee Oe Oe Ce RR MFeE | Grahairse MOMtid an. 2 BEER auiestel awe 1 41 
Servants,........ Se Ba pete eas. Ee: Oe Dee 3 ade CR Se TPN 4: 0 793 
SHIpmarpenversa, swe obs GEA Re Se CRD fais noe n AB Oe ON2OS 3. ete 33 
Si eiecGuc. Senet ths COME ns Mele Mo eeees cig cot eu tetustpcte oe cs odiots, cae Semicraie ands 0°23) \ ee aie 
Shoemakenrse) apamese ShOGsiaats ees teens cet nies. ae Malevsireu nee as latt-e ctu lernene gitar ee feck j OFLGFT jlisteet cae 4 
Siipme-cuulerssmaee ser eks eerie mies TE ee i one ete oe STEM AO OVZTAt) A aa 
Tailors, MeuUnropean: ClOLRING <u G) ihc a cbeke duct ons coy sah sheye sc Oy- Jeee 0/29 nae Bae 
Tailorssdapancso closings sem seth seine ce scR cle Beta Oa clelease: wc eee eer ea fee Rereorsc os = 
Wilibel wrights. 2s. 2 eis aero eh Ua eTas SRI: ag hte OS0A Te Tater ee , 


(For full list see Appendix.) 

From the above list it will be noticed that the wages of labourers is 17 cents, and 
farm Jabourers, 15 cents, a day. Domestic servants, $1.41 per month, servants, T94 
cents a month, fishermen, 194 cents a day. These are the principal classes who come 
to Canada. 
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Gin Kanga, employed on the ‘ Empress of China,’ was born in Japan, referring to 
the Japanese who came over on the ‘Empress of China,’ says: They come from the 
southern part of Japan, beyond Kobe. I think most of the people are fishermen over 
there. ‘Those who work in the woods here are in Japan, farmers. Farm labourers in 
Japan are very cheap. I cannot tell you for sure, but I think $5 or $6 a year of your 
money, and supply them with food, clothing and houses to live in. On many of the 
farms they work on shares, one-fourth or one-sixth of the produce for working it. I 
think somebody must put the money up for them to come here,—the emigration office. 

S. Fuseya, a Japanese tailor, Victoria, stated that : In Japan tailors are paid from 
20 to 30 yen a month, that will be about $10 or $15 a month here. Living is very 
cheap in Japan. It costs a common labourer to live in Japan about 7 yen a month. 
Tt costs here about three times what it costs there. The wages of a common labourer 
is about 15 or 20 cents Canadian money, and it costs him about 7} cents a day for his 


’ living. 


. 


THE IMMIGRANT AT HOME, 

Alfred Dyer, journalist, who travelled through China and Japan for four years In 
connection with his profession, said : Referring to Japanese restriction I may say that 
an European cannot travel in Japan outside the treaty ports without a passport. For 
instance you cannot travel from Kobe to Hong Kong without producing your passport 
before you can secure your railway ticket. That regulation was enforced in 1895. It 
does not matter what your business is. The Japanese are very willing to learn. They 
do not restrict an Englishman as much as one would think, and they employ a great 
many outsiders. It is a matter of common knowledge that all the cashiers of the 
principal firms throughout the towns are Chinamen. The Chinese bear such a reputation 
for uprightness in money matters, which as far as I know is most thoroughly deserved, 
that they are employed in nearly all the business houses and banks in Japan. There 
the business man places his reputation for honesty and uprightness far above anything 
else. In business matters I would trust a Chinaman as much as I would a white man. 
The Japanese do the same where they would not trust their own people. 

A Japanese village belonging to the same class as the Chinese would be nattier and 
prettier. They are not as substantial, but they are cleaner, nattier, flimsier and pret- 
tier. They have more rooms and are built of cheaper material, and they can afford to 
have more rooms. When they get into other situations they have not much to lose if 
they have to leave a house. I think a Japanese house is distinguished by the want of 
furniture. The Japanese sleep on mats. The Chinese go in more for beds. 

J much prefer the Chinese to the Japanese. They are strictly honest, and as to 
virtue they are very much better. 


, 


THEIR HOMES. 


; The Rev. Dr. Wiley, one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, who published a record of his observations in China and Japan vibe visa 
Says : Among the masses of the people their wants are few and easily supplied. 
Their homes are very simple, and their furniture very limited and cheap, and their 
clothing scant and inexpensive. The house is built of wood, light and airy, and generally 
only one storey high. They are partitioned into rooms, not by permanent walls, but by 
sliding frames or folding screens, SO that they can alter almost at will the size and shape 
of the rooms. ‘The floors are covered with mats made of straw and rushes, and several 
inches thick, so that they serve at once for seats, after the peculiar fashion in which the 
Japanese sit, and for beds—a Japanese simply folding himself in his outer coat, and 
stretching himself on the matted floor, resting his head on a peculiarly shaped pillow. 
The window frames are all moveable, filled with oiled paper instead of glass. The furni- 
ture of the house is on the same simple plan. A Japanese, no matter what his rank or 
wealth, has but little furniture. The room looks always bare and empty. A. few shelves 
hold some cups and saucers, and there are several small trays and stands. There are no 
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chairs, and the tables are low, small and plain. As to the kitchen, one or two small 
moveable stoves, a few pans of metal, and some brooms are all that are needed. Every- 
where, however, you will admire the cleanliness observed in these homes. 

Marriage is universal. The great problem which disturbs so many in western 
countries, how to keep a wife and home, being unknown here. Their future house is 
taken, containing three or four little rooms, in which clean mats are put. Each then 
brings to the housekeeping a cotton stuffed quilt, and a box of wearing apparel for their 
own personal use, a pan to cook the rice, a half dozen Jarge cups and trays to eat off, a 
large tub to bathe and wash in, and the great problem of home and family is solved. 

A witness stated that an ordinary Japanese house would cost about $20, built of 
wood and thatched. Another witness stated that the Japanese village is flimsier than 
the Chinese ; they are more artistic, cleanlier, nattier and’ have more room. 


UPON ARRIVAL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. - 


Dr. Alfred T. Watt, superintendent of quarantine for British Columbia, said: The 
Japanese go back a great many of them and stay over the winter. ‘They come over here 
and make enough money to take them back to Japan, and keep them comfortable until 
the next season. I believe they have been brought over here for $7 ahead. It is more 
than that now. Tramp steamers brought over very large numbers. That is the lowest 
price. About $30, I think, is the usual price. They do not bring their famihes. Two 
or three Japanese in every hundred bring their wives here. The emigration is induced 
by companies. They furnish them, sometimes, with European clothes. When they come 
here the Japanese clothing is cast off. 

Q. Do you mean that those Japanese who come here are brought here by any 
companies on this side who contract to bring them over and furnish their labour to 
people ?—A. I do not believe that. : 

Q. What you mean is that certain persons in Japan make it their business to 
furnish intending emigrants with information, with the. necessary outfit of European 
clothing, and all that sort of thing!—A. Yes. 

Q. When the individual comes here he is on his own hook ?—A. He is looked after 
by the agents of the companies here who induced him to emigrate. 

Q. You do not consider he is forced in any way !—A. No. 

Q. You do not consider that disadvantageous to this country ?—A. No...... 

When they ave indoors they very often wear Japanese costumes. I believe they 
purchase their clothing from ordinary stores. They bring an outfit with them to last 
them for some time, then they go to the ready made clothing stores. J have seen them 
at meals, eating rice, fish and some kind of vegetables. They like to have their dried 
fish and salted fish that come from Japan, and. with their own fish they lke to have 
their own rice and their own preserves. I know that a great quantity of these food 
stuffs is brought from Japan. I am in a position to say a large quantity of food stuffs 
come over for the consumption of the Japanese, and I do believe the Japanese purchase 
more from Europeans than the Chinese do. When they come through by the quarantine 
station we have trouble in getting them to use the water closets. The Japanese I think 
understand matters relating to sanitation in their own country. They deal very vigo- 
rously with any epidemic disease. The Japanese understand that. They adopt vacci-. 
nation against smallpox. The ones that came last year were mostly from the farming 
elass. There were a certain number of fishermen as well. They wear their own cloth- 
ing on the vessel. They have a full suit of European clothing they put on as soon as they 
arrive here in almost every case. They nearly all have a few dollars, up to $40. Of 
course, of the Japanese who pass through the quarantine, a great many of them are 
bound for American ports, and all those have $30 in gold with them ; that is to meet the re- 
quirements of the American law. I do not know whether it is their own money or 
whether it has been supplied to them. They all have the Japanese kemeno or gown, a 


quilt or blanket and a suit of European clothes. They are nearly all young men from 
16 to 30. 
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Q. Did you ascertain whether they come to settle permanently in the country or 
with a view to returning to their own country at an early date !—A. Well, they come 
over here expecting to get work and expecting to make a competence in a short time. 
In the course of last year the Japanese were very much deceived by the emigration 
companies. ‘These companies represented to them that they would soon make money 
here in working on railways and soon. I think they have been induced to sell what 
property they have and invest in tickets to come here. I think they pay their own way. 
IT consider they are apparently more like our own people. They dress in European 
clothing, but you find in the boarding houses where they live—there are three or four 
Japanese boarding houses in the city—there they will put on the Japanese costume and 
sitting around in their own houses. They put on Japanese costume and eat food pre- 
pared in much the same way as it is prepared in Japan. They live on rice and fish 
principally. Large numbers live in one house. They live and sleep very much the- 
same here as in their own country. The Japanese do not crowd together in the same 
sense as the Chinese are crowded. They do not all live in the same quarter. The 
Japanese are congregated in certain houses, large boarding houses, a large number 
sleeping in one room ; I think scarcely as crowded as the Chinese. Of course the 
Japanese in Victoyia is more of a floating population ; they come and go away again. 
They go out to farms and canneries and wherever they can get work in good weather 
and come back here in the winter time. The Japanese work for less than you would 
think of offering to a white man. -I think their wages are lower than the Chinese ; at 
least they were this last winter, because great numbers of Japanese came here and there 
was little or no work for them. That was attributable to misrepresentations made by 
emigration agents. Few Japanese have arrived since last August or September (that 
would be 1900). At that time the Japanese Government stopped the issue of passports 
to Japanese emigrants. 

William Harrington Ellis, Provincial Immigration Ofticer for Vancouver Tsland, 
said: As immigration officer I have been enforcing the Provincial Immigration Act, 
generally termed the Natal Act. This Act does not aftect the Chinese, as their entry 
into Canada is provided for by the Dominion Immigration Act. Japanese immigration 
has practically ceased since the beginning of the year ; have only issued eight certificates 
of entry during that period, and several of these were issued to naturalized British 
subjects. Have refused admission to three Japanese who were deported by the steam- 
ship carrying them here. Am given to understand the J apanese Government are not 
issuing passports to subjects desiring to enter Canada. Japanese passengers destined 
for Puget Sound ports are still present on Oriental liners. Coasting and Trans-Pacific 
steamers will not book Japanese from a foreign port to British Columbia unless they 
have first proved their ability to comply with the terms of the Act. 

T consider Japanese cleanly in habits, industrious and intelligent. I believe them 
more dangerous competitors in the businéss of the country than the Chinese. They 
adopt European dress and food and conform as much as possible to the customs of the 
country. As a race they believe they are capable of taking an equal place among the 
civilized nations of the world. They are more aggressive than the Chinese, and if per- 
mitted to enter this country without restriction, would in the course of time become a 
considerable portion of our business and working community, and would undoubtedly 
insist upon becoming enfranchised. 1 do not consider them desirable as citizens from 
the fact that they do not or cannot assimilate with the white races. At present they, 
like the Chinese, occupy a special place in the community. They furnish labour at a 
price with which the white labourer cannot compete. They do not support families, and 
trade almost altogether among themselves. They are meagre contributors to the general 
welfare and a positive detriment to the white labourer. Their advantage is altogether 
from the standpoint of capital. deg Se o¥. | 

T am given to understand many Japanese immigrants come to Victoria and Van- 
couver as being convement points from which to enter into the United States. If 
refused entry to that country they will return to this, whereas if they sail direct from 
Japan and were refused entry they would be returned to Japan. 

54—22 
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The Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific Railway systems 
employ Japanese in large numbers as. track repairers, the Great Northern employing 
alone nearly 4,000. The Oriental labourer cannot be replaced by restriction or head 
tax. An acceptable immigrant must be brought in, and a practical and earnest effort 
is necessary to bring him. The coast of the Eastern Maritime Provinces and those of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, furnish fields from which to draw a desirable 
immigration. The peoples of these countries are engaged in callings similar to those 
which prevail on the British Columbia coasts. To bring them in in sufficient numbers 
it would be necessary to advance fares and expenses and provide locations for them 
pefore arrival. ‘Zhis would entail a large expenditure, but there is an excellent source 
from which the necessary funds can be secured, namely, the head tax imposed on 
Chinese. It would be but reasonable for the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
devote the large amount received from the head tax to securing an element which would 
in time replace the Oriental in British Columbia. As this province is the only sufferer 
in the competition of this undesirable immigration, it would be but common justice to 
expend the money received from such source in providing means for not only staying the 
tide of Oriental immigration, but in replacing that class already here. I consider that 
jaws preventing their employment in mining and other industries only allays the evil as 
far as those special branches of labour are concerned. 

Q. The Provincial Act of 1900, assuming that that is held to be constitutional, 
would that be sufficient check on the Japanese ?—A. Yes, if it were constitutional and 
was actedon. . . . . . I think the Japanese question is not so acute here, in a 
sense, as the Chinese question. I do not think the presence of the Chinese and Japanese 
tended te drive white people from here, or from settling here. JI am speaking of what 
might be termed the navvy class. That class did not show a desire to remain in the 
country as settlers; they simply went off to where they could secure the same class of 
labour. The Japanese are still coming in on the steamers, not in great numbers, but 
from 12 to 25 on a steamer. I do not think any large number of Japanese enter 
without the test being applied. The only way it is possible for the Japanese to enter 
the province without the officers being acquainted with the fact is by smuggling them 
from American ports and landing them at the cordwood camps. Officials have been 
appointed at all places of entry into the province. 

Clive Philips Wolley, formerly Executive Sanitary Officer for the Province : 

Q. Have you had any experience so as to enable you to speak of the Japanese 1— 
A. Ihave had very little. Iam very much prejudiced in favour of the Japanese. Ido 
not want him, but I think it better to have him than the Chinese, if we have to have 
either of them. 

Q. For what reason ?—A. For the reason he seems to be willing to live more or 
less the white man’s hfe. He will live as a white man does, and he is cleaner in his 
surroundings. He is more like our own pevple in assimilating to our manners and 
customs and modes of living, and he is more cultivated, and he is more manly and gen- 
tlemanly. With reference to the Japanese, where [ was in mining camps and elsewhere 
there were not any Japanese, therefore I cannot speak of them from personal contact 
with them in their work, but I have seen the Japanese working on farms and building 
boats on the Fraser river. I have seen them on the Island farms, between this and 
Vancouver. I have also seen thein on the farms around Duncan. Two Japanese will 
do as much work as one white man if you watch them enough. They are harmless little 
chaps. 

Q. What do you say as to their habits of cleanliness? Are they better than the 
Chinese in that regard /—A. TI only know this, that around the house, as farm servants 
they are as cleanly as other farm servants. I have never observed their mode of living 
in cities. only speak as to that in regard to their working on farms. 

Q. You say you prefer the Japanese to the Chinese ; why?—A. I would rather 
have him because he buys our produce, and dresses like ourselves, and seems to be 
willing to adopt our habits and customs. 

Q. Do you consider the Japanese as great a competitor, dangerous as a competitor? 
A. Yes, he is a more dangerous competitor with the white man. He adapts himself 
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more easily to our civilization than the Chinese. The Chinese will do the lowest kind 
of labour and stick to it; the Japanese will get higher if he can, and he has brain 
enough to rise into any of the mechanical pursuits. 

James Wilson, Sanitary Inspector of the City of Victoria, said: With reference to 
sanitation, [ do not think there is much difference between the Japanese and Chinese. 
I think they do a good deal more harm than the Chinese. They will work cheaper than 
the Chinese, and they get into the white man’s ways quicker. ‘They are clean, so far. I 
had to take them to Court several times to get them to understand and carry out the 
sanitary laws. They adopt the dress of the white man and their hair is cut different to 
the Chinese. There is not a Japanese town the same as Chinatown. There are only 
three or four Japanese boarding houses now and some few in them. There were nine- 
teen or twenty Japanese boarding houseslast summer. J have seen forty-five of them in one 
room in one night. We had to take them to Court and fine them for breaking the 
health by-law. Breaches of the by-law are not frequent. I have no trouble since I took 
four different parties into Court. They get to understand the law. The food they use 
looks some- thing like the Chinese,—pretty much the same. A good deal of that comes 
from Japan. Only a few of their women come out. 

They will be more ready to take up the habits of the country than the Chinese. 
They keep the price of labour down more than the Chinese. A few of them take to 
individual kousekeeping. In house furnishings they generally have mattresses and a few 
chairs. They are more inclined to European habits than the Chinese. In the boarding 
house they use straw mattresses. In one boarding house I found forty straw mattresses. 

There is more danger of the Japanese driving out the white man in the labour mar- 
ket than the Chinese. They seem to pick up the way to do the work quicker, and they 
will tackle anything. They tackle everything, housework and farm work. ‘They work 
for $5, $6, and $10 a month. I favour their exclusion. 

There is one laundry house on Fox Street. They keep all kinds of stores. Several 
of them are tailors, and they have two or three stores for curios and the like, and there 


is a grocery store. They are not in the habit of keeping excrement and using it like 


the Chinese. Take the ordinary Japanese and his house is furnished pretty near the 
same as that of a common white man. They have a desire to become Huropeanized or 
Americanized in their method of living. The convictions were for temporary overcrowd- 
ing, and when the convictions ceased the overcrowding ceased. 

Dr. Roderick Fraser, Medical Health Officer for the City of Victoria, referring to 
the Japanese says : ; 

Q. With reference to the Japanese do they congregate in any particular part of the 
city 1—A. No, they live in any part of the city. They wear European dress. They 
occupy ordinary houses. I do not think they adopt the manners and habits and customs 
of our own people in the matter of dress. I do not think they adopt our food, and the 
labouring Japanese does not sleep on the same kind of bed ; they use a hard bed like the 
Chinese with a wooden pillow. ‘They live close together. They are equally dirty with 
the Chinese, the lower class of Japanese is if anything more dirty than the Chinese. . In 
enforcing the sanitary by-laws among the Japanese T have no more difficulty than with 
the Chinese. For instance, if a house is rented by Japanese in some respectable part of 
the city it is soon turned into a Japanese boarding house and we very soon have com- 
plaints. They are no better than the Chinese lower class. They employ white physi- 
cians exclusively and patronize our hospitals very generally. ‘They make very good 
patients, and they are ready to submit to any sort of surgical or medical treatment. I 
find that even the humblest Japanese labourer puts in all his spare time in- trying to 
learn to speak and read English. 

Dr. 1. M. McLean, Chief Health Officer for the city of Vancouver, said: I do not 
regard the presence of the Japanese coolies as a menace to public health to the same 
extent as the Chinese. ‘'yphoid fever is not as common among the Chinese as anong 
the Japanese. The Japanese are a cleanly people so far as ordinary bathing is concerned. 
They soon get into the way of improvement. i 

The above fairly indicates the nature of all of the evidence taken as to the condition 
of the immigrant upon his arrival, his habits, modes of life, and compliance with sani- 
tary laws. 
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CHAPTER [1.—THE FISHERIES AND BOAT BUILDING. 


Parr I.—Tue FIsHerties. 


s 
3 


Tt is in connection with the fisheries that the presence of the Japanese has been 
most keenly felt as competitors with the whites. The following statement shows the 
total number of licenses issued ‘n British Columbia during the last five years, and to 
what extent the Japanese have encroached upon this business. 


Total number of Licenses in British Columbia. 


Year. Total. To Japanese. 
TSO Seine ce) eee rasa 3,533 452 
TENT. | pu gltl som oc CES aeo? Bun a 4,500 787 
FROSMETO EN oe ee rs nde Nees oe 4,435 768 
VM 2 eater ff rer ea tn sor ae oa 4,197 930 
NQOOME er ten F anad pis 4,899 1,892 
UG OAR oe se i Aateielilecrsie Siete cactyce 4,722 1,958 


ARE THERE TOO MANY FISHERMEN ON THE FRASER RIVER ¢ 


1st. OPINION OF Caxners.—Condensed statement. (Jor fuller statement of canners 
see Canning Industry, Part I, Chap. XV.) 

Henry O. Bell-Irving, the manager of the British Columbia Packing Company, 
that have six canneries on the Fraser, two on the Skeena, one on Rivers Inlet, one m 
Alaska and one on the Sound, and employ fronr 1,000 to 1,200 men on the Fraser River, 
says: I think the river is overcrowded ; there are too mapy fishermen and too many 
canneries just now. T think it would make it more profitable to the packer if there were 
fewer canneries and fewer Gshermen. There were larger profits made in the past than 
are made now. <A certain number will have to drop out. T think the fisheries have 
pretty nearly reached their maximum. The number of canneries increased, and the 
number of licenses for each had to be reduced, and this raised a friction, and the govern- 
ment four or five years ago said, we will grant licenses to everyone who will pay for 
them. The number of boats is far sn excess of what it ought to be, bub owing to the 
competition of canners each increases the number of boats, and if one does the other has 
to, or he does not get his share of the fish. 

The Japanese as fishermen are not very reliable, but J think they will favourably 
compare with the whites, because they work hard when the fish are scarce. 

I have always held that a man should only look to fishing as a means of increasing 
his comfort, and enable him to clear a nice Claim for himself on the banks of the river, 
but many of them look upon it as their right to make enough out of the fishing to keep 
them the rest of the year. Fishermen could farm the most of the year, and the fishing 
would better enable them to get along. That would have to be, done by slow growth. 
{ think if two-thirds the number of fishermen were employed on the river that have 
been for the last few years, it would be enough. If it could be accomplished it would 
be desirable for all parties. If the number of whites and Indians at present employed 
all came they would fill the bill, and the Japanese could be dispensed with. Combine 
this with a reduction of the canneries to half, and it would bring about a better con- 
dition of affairs on the river. 

Frank Burnett, president of the United Canners, Limited, says: I think there are 
not enough whites and Indians to do the fishing on the Fraser. There are not too many 
nets and boats. I think there are enough Japanese here now. T do not think there 
are too Inany canneries 5 { do not think there are too many fishermen. Every four 
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years we have a good run. I believe in free trade. It is a case of the survival of the 


fittest. ; 

T would not impose the same restriction on the Japanese as on the Chinese, I think, 
because they assimilate more easily and are less undesirable people. I think I would 
impose @ restriction upon them ; how much is hard to say, it should be settled between 
the Governments, as far as the Japanese are concerned. 

When we buy fish from white fishermen we buy from them individually, but when 
we buy from Japanese fishermen we buy through Japanese bosses. We generally 
advance a little to them in the beginning of the season, and they are morally bound to 
sell us their fish. At the beginning of the season the Japanese boss will come in and 
say he has so many boats, and on the strength of that we will advance him so much, 
principally in the way of supplies. We give orders on stores, and give very little money. 
Tt is difficult to get at whether or not the Japanese boss may own the boats himself and 
hire the men. We simply let the contract to the boss. We let our own boats out on 
shares. We have about a hundred boats in the three canneries, The Japanese have 
built quite a few of our boats. We do not build boats for the sake of hiring Japanese. 
We hire them to either Japanese or whites. We sometimes sell the boats to the fisher- 
men. Sometimes the Japanese builder supplies fishermen. We have about three 
hundred Japanese boats. That means six hundred Japanese for two canneries. In one 
cannery we have not Japanese at all. We have twenty or thirty white men in these 
two canneries ; in the other all white men and Indians. We would rather hire white 
men, that is outside of sentiment altogether, and for this reason, each contract made 
with a white man is for himself individually. Tf he goes back on his contract we only 
lose a small amount, whereas if a Japanese boss goes back on his contract it means the 
loss of several thousand dollars to us. 

Charles F. Todd, of Victoria, engaged in the wholesale grocery and salmon canning 
business, said : Tnereased canneries demanded increased number of fishermen. I don’t 


know of any white fishermen out of employment by reason of the presence of Japanese. 
There are not enough white men to keep the canneries running without the Japanese. 
Many of them do nothing after the season is over. In winter there is a super-abundance 
of labour. There are too many in the canning business. If the Chinese were not here 
we would not have had so many in the business. If we could not have Japanese we 
would be at a great disadvantage. ' 

Alexander Ewen, of New Westminster, who has resided in British Columbia for 
thirty-six years, and been engaged im the cannery business since 1870, says: White 
men are not so anxious to fish now. There are not half enough boats for the full 
capacity of the canneries. ‘The number of fish caught and put on the market is not 
decreasing, but the cost +s increased, and the number of fish caught by each fisherman 
has decreased. The white men cannot make the money they did formerly. ‘There was 
a limit on the Fraser once to five hundred boats to ten or twelve canneries, and the 
license was $20. The limit was taken off, and the heenses limited to British subjects. 
T don’t think the number of canneries would be here but for the cheap labour. The 
canners think there are too many canneries, and the fisherman think there are too 
many fishermen. The white fishermen have dropped away. The Japanese are taking 
their place. 

Tf we had as many fish as in 1897, or if we had any guarantee of what it would be, 
it would be easier to do the fishing with a thousand boats or less, than with three 
thousand boats. Tf the Japanese had not come in the industry would have been out of 
existence. With the number of canneries in existence now you could not get along un- 
less there were more boats. The number of canneries has doubled within twelve years. 

A great many white men within the last three years have become not so anxious 
to fish as they were. They will not leave work at which they are earnings $5 a day to 
go fishing, and a great many of them have dropped out. It was not from the number 
of boats, but from the number of fish in the river. ‘ 

I expect the cost of production now compared with ten years ago is about double 
what-it was then. . The cost of catching fish +s more expensive, because the fishermen 


have to have more expensive boats to go to sea after the fish. In the river they use 


cheaper nets. 
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A great many of the fishermen are dead broke all the time. Some of them have 
saved a good deal of money on the Fraser river. 

Under existing circumstances the canneries could not be carried on without oriental 
labour. Within the last three or four years they could not exist without Japanese 
fishermen. . Most of the Norwegian and Swede fishermen on the other side have their 
homes here. 

Before the Japanese came here we had a great number of fishermen from the State 
of Washington. J said the industry was over-done. I cannot have said there were too. 
many fishermen. While there are so many canneries they want more fishermen. The 
fishermen do not,come from the Sound now as they did before, but they would come, I 
have no doubt, it they could get work. If the number of canneries were reduced there 
would not be’so many fishermen wanted unless the canneries were to double their 
capacity. If the number of fishermen were reduced by one-half, leaving the canneries 
as they are, the effect would be that the canneries to run properly and get a reasonable 
interest on the money invested, would have to reduce the price of fish. 

James Anderson, whose cannery is in the city of New Westminster, said: I cor- 
roborate the evidence of Mr. Ewen as to the labour question, what it costs in machinery 
and the hke. JI might differ with him a little about the number of canneries. We 
could do with fewer canneries, but the people who put their money into them, that is 
their concern. We require the Japanese in order to get fish, to keep running the can- 
neries. I have never employed them. JI have employed white men and Indians 
exclusively ; at the same time it might become necessary for me to employ Japanese. 
We are up the river a little more than others, and we have more control over the labour 
there. We employ farmers up there as fishermen. Norwegians and Swedes used to 
come here from the American side, but the new regulation of issuing licenses only to 
British subjects will bar these men out. I think the new regulation barred men out, 
and that was what led to the Japanese coming ; that is only my opinion ; I have never 
employed Japanese. : : 

My opinion is to get rid of Chinese and Japanese, if the conditions will allow it. I 
think you can do better without the Japanese than without the Chinese. 

David Douglas, bookkeeper at the Deas Island Cannery, said: The head man of 
the Japanese came to us and asked to be allowed to supply us with so many fishermen. 
Any Japanese who came to us had to be able to produce citizen’s papers, and show that 
they were prepared to fish. The Japanese live in cne house, and the man who can 
speak English the best generally does the business for the others. We have two con- 
tractors, Japanese ; one supplies us with twelve boats and the other fifteen. Canners 
are careful in making advances to Japanese, so there will be no risk. We certainly 
never advance money to bring them from Japan. I have seen Japanese go out ina 
fishing boat that I did not think was under their license. He (the license holder) would 
probably be sick and they would go out and handle the boat for him. I have seen 
whites do the same thing. They are treated the same as white fishermen. We credit 
their fish to the license number of the boat, and if they came from a certain house, we 
make all our settlements with the head man. Every man who has a fishing boat is 
there when the settlement is made, and sees that the settlement is just. We refused to 
take fish from a fisherman who had made arrangements with another cannery, and owed - 
them. In one case the Japanese who ran the house owned the gearing. In another 
case there were several brothers who owned all the gearing in the house. Both Japan- 
ese houses salt fish. One crew moved up to the cannery in the fall and salted fish there, 
buying from white fishermen and others on the river. 

Lee Soom, a Chinese merchant, of New Westminster, witha capital of $30,000 in- 
vested in the cannery business, employs 100 hands, says: The fishermen say there are 
too many boats,—I think not too many boats, but too many canneries. 


IND. TEE FISHERMAN'S VIEWS. 


_ Charles Kilby, of Nanaimo, who has fished on the Fraser for: many years, says : 
It is almost impossible for a white man to make anything at lishing on account of the 
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Japanese employed, The Japanese obtain the licenses illegally. The river is over- 
crowded with boats and nets. There are altogether too many. 

The unsanitary condition of Japanese and Chinese in Steveston has been the cause 
of a large number of deaths among the Japanese from typhoid, and other diseases pecu- 
liar to themselves called berri-berri. They are also doing the work of the white fisher- 
men which we used to do during the winter months, when the salmon fishing was over. 
The white fishermen used to supply cordwood to the canneries, and clear the land and 
cut shingle bolts. The Japanese do that now, and in fact they have almost monopolized 
the unskilled labour that the white fisherman used to work at during the winter. 

Japanese have also gone largely into boat building on the Fraser river. I have 
tried to obtain work outside of the mines, and I found that in almost everything I tried 
I had to compete with the Japanese. During the fishing season the river is over- 
crowded with nets. There are altogether too many licenses issued, and the great 
majority of them are issued to Japanese. I was one of the delegates from the Fisher- 
men’s Union to the Canneries Association, and in that interview it was admitted it 
would be better for the canners and for the fishermen if the number of licenses were 
restricted. 

Alfred Tetterman, of Vancouver, fisherman. said: In the early days when there 
were no Japanese the whites could make a good living, but they occupying the space in. 
the waters it lessens our catch, or even if we caught as many, the canneries cannot get 
away with them. Four years ago we were limited by the canneries to 100 fish a day, 
and we had to throw 500 overboard for ten days. The number of fish is divided among 
so many, there are only a few for each, and when we have a big run the canners can’t 
take care of them. I could not fish last season, so many Japanese, I thought I could 
not come out even. It is aggravating to a man to be pushed out by Japanese. We 
don’t want so many, and the canners don’t want them. I'd rather starve together with 
my own race. 

John L. Anderson, Vancouver, engaged in fishing for eleven years, said : The fish- 
ing in the river is overdone by an over-supply of fishermen of different nationalities. 
There are too many. We have to set our nets too near together. The Japanese take 
the place-of white fishermen. The French-Canadians would come in. They would help 
to populate the country. They live well, too. T say our government issues too many 
licenses by one-half. We can’t set halt the number of nets within the space allowed. 
The nets are set within fifty feet of each other on the Fraser river. I think there are 
white men and Indians to fill all the space. From a fisherman’s standpoint the govern- 
ment issues too many licenses for the Fraser river. J think the nearest that nets should 
be set to each other should be 1,500 feet. It would be better for this country and for 
the fisheries at large if there were not more than one-half of the present licenses issued. 
Japanese ave fairly good fishermen from what I could see of them. 

T do not believe that the market has much to do with reduction in the price that is 
paid for the fish to the fishermen. It is just the canners’ action. Last year they simply 
starved the men into their prices, at least they finally starved the Japanese into or drove 
them into it, between them and the militia. On Puget Sound canners generally own 
the traps. ‘The fish caught in the traps do not cost them as much as the fish caught by 
net fishing. They pay a higher price for fish on Puget Sound than they do on the 
Fraser River. If there were a reasonable number of fishermen here, J would be satisfied 
with fifteen cents all through the season. ‘There are fully as many white fishermen here 
now as there were in years past, but they are divided up among the canneries more, _ 

T say that instead of the Japanese, the government or someone should bring uz 
white men, and the country will be benefitted all over. I belong to the Fishermen’s 
Union. The cannerymen do not appear to manifest any disposition to prevent the over- 
crowding of nets on the river, because every year they are taking more boats to the 
canneries. ‘They rather encourage than discourage the increase. 1 do not think it will 
last five years more before there will be very few white men fishing on the river. They 
are fast decreasing in numbers now. consider a white man at $1.50 a day as cheap as 
a Japanese at $1 to work in the lumber mills or any other industry except the fishing. 
In fishing the Japanese are just as able to catch as many as the white man if he pays 
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attention to it. They ought to be excluded altogether. They are certainly a greater 
menace than the Chinese. They build boats and sell them to the canneries for $60, such 
a boat as I have got $150 for some time ago. 

John McCarthy, contractor and foreman for Stevedore, says: I fish every year. 
The Japanese have overrun the fishing business. They are so thick you cannot get 
your nets out. ‘There are too many licenses. { believe there are enough whites and 
Indians. Ihave a family here. There is little encouragement to rear a family here, 
because there is no place for boys. I think the whites are badly treated. 

Peter Smith, for fourteen years a fisherman on the Fraser, a half-breed of Indian 
descent, says: In the first place British subjects are driven out into the deep water. 
‘The Japanese are taking the white man’s place in fishing. I was born here, married 
and have three children. My complaint is the Japanese have more rights than whites 
and Indians. I went to get a license, and he asked me if I was British born. A white 
man has to attend personally, but a Japanese can send a boss, and my own brother 
could not get it through me. There are too many fishermen on the Fraser River. It 
is overcrowded with Japanese. It has been that way for the last three years, because 
there is not space enough between the nets. The best fishing grounds are crowded. I 
fish the year round. If any more Japanese come in there will be bloodshed. 

T used to get five cents a pound for smelts and three cents a pound for herrings. 
Now. the Japanese cut that down to two cents for smelts and one cent a pound for 
herring. I have been driven out of the business. I cannot make my living out of it. 

John Ibbotson, fisherman, New Westminster, said : There are too many licenses and 
too many Japanese. Limit the licenses, and give the preference to the settlers. 

John Scott, farmer and fisherman for fifteen years, has a wife and three children, 
said : The longer I have been here the harder T have been pushed. I used to think this 
was a white man’s country, and one of the best under the sun. T am discouraged 
on the fishing question. In gardening they have me to do what the Chinaman can’t. T 
want to see the country prosper, but I don’t want to feel that Tam being squeezed out 
of my inheritance. I am an Englishman, and I came out when I was 17 years old. 

George Henry West, fisherman, New Westminster, since 1894 on the Fraser, said : 
There are too many fishermen on the river. There were sufficient whites and Indians. 

Hezekiah Stead, New Westminster, followed fishing for nine years until the last 
two seasons, puts it in this way: I think there are too many fishermen on the river. 
The fewer the fisherman, the more fish they could catch, and the cheaper they could sell 
the fish to the canners, and be more successful all round. 

John Kendall, New Westminster, says: I am supposed to be a fisherman, and try 
very hard ‘to be, and it is a failure. The trade is monopolized by the Mongolians. 
There are too many fishermen on the river. [am a Newfoundlander by birth ; am 
married and have five children, four boys and one girl, oldest 12. Lam over $200 
behind what I was last year this time. If the Japanese and Chinese still continue to 
come I have got to leave or starve. I am British to the backbone. I wish to stay 
under the British flag. When the fishing season is over I find it the hardest task [ ever 
had in my life. I find these Mongolians have me coralled, the same as they have in 
fishing. I apply at various places, sawmills and factories, and I may say every place, 
seeking employment. In three years I have worked about four months outside of fish- 
ing. I gota little work outside the city. Last year I tried the same means of cutting 
shingle bolts or cordwood. I found I could get no job. I saw shingle bolts and wood 
being cut by Chinese and Japanese. I applied to Mr. Jardine and Mr. Scott to buy 
shingle bolts, but they refused. There were Japanese working there. A dozen people 
asked me to write them in Montreal. I wrote one or two and told them not to come. 

Nicholas John Coulter, the vice-president of the Grand Lodge of the British Col- 
wnbia Fishermen’s Union, born in Jersey, Channel Islands, says: With a smaller num- 
ber of licenses the whites and Indians could catch more each, and be able to supply the 
canneries. ‘They can take every fish out of the river that ought to be taken out, and 
could afford to sell them less, and both would prosper. 

Patrick Cain, New Westminster, a fisherman from New Brunswick, says: T think 
white men and Indians could catch all that could be handled. Half the boats would 
catch as many as are caught now. : 
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Thomas Sheaves, New Westminster. says: I have been fishing here for twelve 
years. Till the last three years I could make a living, and a good living. Since that I 
can’t do it. I can’t pay for the gear and make any wages at all; cannot catch the fish ; 
too many fishing. ‘There are too many Japanese got in here the last two or three years, 
I came from Newfoundland. Have a wife and three children ; live here; have a house 
and lot of my own. I like the country. It is just this way, either the Japanese have 
got to get out or we have got to get out. * 

George Mackie, New Westminster, said: The presence of the Mongolians not only 
prevents immigration of white people, but it drives many who are here out of the country. 
Men who came from Scotland and Canada are returning to where they came from. A 
floating population that used to come here only come now in small numbers. We were 
not in love with them and they stopped coming. The restriction of licenses was objected 
to by some fishermen who were not citizens of the country and who wished to fish here. 
Since the department made a rule that only British subjects could get a license to fish, 
subjects who were bona fide fishermen, they have evaded it by manufacturing orientals 
into British subjects so that they might get licenses. A bona fide fisherman is a man 
who has had some experience in fishing. The license stipulates he should have his own 
boatsand nets. Most decidedly he should have one to be a bona fide fisherman. I believe 
a great majority of the Japanese do not use their own boats and nets. The majority of 
resident fishermen own their boats and their. gearing. The Japanese bosses own the 
boats that are fished in by Japanese, in the majority of cases. 

Many other fishermen gave evidence to the same effect; in short, it was their 
uannimous opinion that the river was overcrowded, and that the white men were being 
driven out. 


> 
3RD.—PROTESTS OF INDIAN CHIEFS. 


The chiefs of the different Indian tribes made request to the Commission that they 
might be heard upon the question of Chinese and Japanese immigration. This request 
was readily granted, and as Nanaimo and Vancouver were the more convenient points it 
was arranged that they might be heard there. A number of the head men, Chiefs of 
the tribes, attended, and they selected from among themselves certain chiefs by whom 
they desired to have their grievances presented. 

%. Hilton, Chief of the Quamachin tribe in the Cowichan district, said: When first 
the white people came they took up lands and asked the Indians to work at $2 a day. 
TI was much pleased to get work and get that wage for myself and my family. I had 
something to depend on, and I bought everything | wanted, and I was pleased at the 
white people living where T could get the work. When the Chinese came here first 
they came with nothing at all. They brought no family with them and they broke up 
everything. Ina little while the Japanese came, and they were worse than the Chinese, 
and it seems they have no right to stay in the place at all. I ask for something to be 
done for my people. I cannot get work for my people on account of these being so 
thick around my place. The reason [ have not better clothes 1s T cannot get work. I 
have four acres in my farm and cattle and horses. If my people do go fishing the 
Japanese are always ahead of them. Indians do get work at the canneries, but not as 
much as they used to get. Tt used to be 25 cents each for salmon about. eight years 
ago. ast year they got about 20 cents for a short time, and when the run was good 
the Japanese sent the price down. Before the Japanese came I used to get money and 
get paid for my work ; now I have no show at all to get a living. 300 belong to 
my tribe.of grown up people —about 400 in all. 1 favour keeping Chinese and Japanese 
out of the country. I hold the Japanese are the worst of the two. — When my friends 
go to fish the Japanese have hurt them. The settlers employ the Chinese and Japanese 
and do not employ the Indians at all. For four years I have got nothing from the 
farmers. : 

Joe Kuketh, Indian Chief, gave evidence to the same effect. 

Edward Halbertson said he was much pleased to meet the Commission ; that when 
he used to work on the farm he had steady work all the time and now he cannot get 
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regular employment as he used to do because the Japanese and Chinese cause all this 
trouble, because the Japanese and Chinese put the wages down awful low and that is 
the reason he cannot get work. Therefore, he brings the complaint to see if the govern- 
ment can do anything for his people. He wants to get his work back. He wants to 
keep the Japanese and Chinese out of the place. He spends his money here when he 
earns the money. He feels bad because the Japanese just bring their clothes with 
them, while he has a wife and family to keep. If this goes on the Indians and whites 
get no money. He has the same mind towards the Japanese and Chinese as whites 
have. He makgs the same complaint as tothe fisheries as Chief Hilton. ‘The Japanese 
put down wages. No advances this year from the canneries; can’t get it now like we 
used to get it. That’s the fault of the Chinese and Japanese. Our people are not willing 
to work for the price Japanese do. There are plenty of Indians to do all the work it 
there were no Japanese and Chinese. They used to work in mills but the mills are full 
of Japanese and Chinese. 

Jacob Kaksulatza, Indian Chief, said: I go to the Fraser to fish. One time the 
Fraser River was reserved. We had a piece of land where they used to camp. Lots of 
white people then and they used to help us. I want the Chinese and Japanese kept out. 

All the Indians are hard up. There are lots of Indians here. 

Chief James Harry, of the Squamish Indians, represented seven Indian Chiefs, 
namely, Chief James Harry, Chief Tom, Chief Harry, Chief Joe, all of the Squamish 
Indians ; Chief Joseph, Capaline River , Chief Casino, Langley, and Chief James Isaac, 
Port Hammond. He says: The J apanese come to this country, they come too thick 
altogether. It don’t matter where you go you see Japanese. You go to the Fraser 
River you see Japanese, hundreds in the suminer time. You go to Howe Sound, nothing 
but Japane se. You go to Indian River, just the same, nothing but Japanese. In fish- 
ing time we had no chance to fish ourselves s, and when we begin to fish we put our net 
in ‘the boat and we go out to fish. Two or three nights we lost our nets. I lost mine; : 
the Japanese cut it; I saw it was cut; I saw the Japanese cut it; I caught the man. 
The Japanese thick on Point Gray ; I have no chance to fish, so I can’t fish. There are 
too many Japanese. You see boats three miles out from the coast, nothing but Japanese, 
and so we cannot make a living. The Japanese kill us ; they are ‘\dilling Indians, killing 
whites. My people have no chance to make a livi ing. Can’t make bread and butter ; 
no chance to go to work ; they are all over; they work for nothing. They began about 
ten years ago and got thicker, thicker, thicker all the time, and last year too thick alto- 
gether. We used to catch 200, 300; we don’t now. We used to get 6 cents and 7 
cents, but no limit ; now canneries pay 18 and 20 cents, but as soon as they are beginning 
to run they pe a limit—first day 200, second day 150; that is the lowest limit. Each 
boat would not get so many. Last summer the highest IL got was 150 fish. There are 
too many fishing on the river. I think you can vet any amount of Indians and whites 
to supply the canneries if you look that w ay. My people, my father, my grandfather 
fished on the Squamish River and Fraser River. 

The Japanese are cutting all the wood we have here in British Columbia and bolts 
on the north arm, Howe Sound, and here in Vancouver on the west side, and our people 
have no chance £6 go to work and cut the cedar. They used to cut the cedar and bolts 
and wood. The Japanese cut wood for too little—just like for nothing. My people 
worked in the mills ; now have no chance. The Japanese work for about $15 a month 
—-not enough to buy clothes and keep wife and family. I have a wife and three child- 
ren. ‘Thirteen and ‘fourteen years ago the Indians got $1.50 and $1.25 working in the 
mills ; now they get no chance to go to work. The. Japanese can live on a tablespoonful 
of rice and a little perch. Weare not the same. JT think the Indians and whites as 
good as the Japanese. The Japanese build boats cheap and make oars. We make sails, 
boats and oars and everything. Our women get work in the canneries ; they get $1, 
90:25, SUTD"5 1010; depends on what they do. Boys and girls get work when plenty of 
fish. We do hand- Jogging 3 in winter. We do ste vedoring, mee good wages but not 
steady. J think you could get enough whites and Indians to do the work. There are 
a little more than 10,000 Indians, men, women and children, engaged in fishing. Can- 
neries take fishermen just as they come along. Just as many fish now but too many 
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boats and not as many fish to the boat. I should say that 2,000 licenses should be 
granted, but not over 3,000. Good way if government says not so many licenses. The 
Japanese work for nothing. The Indians want to get fair wages. This is our country, 
not a Japanese country. ; 

Chief Casimil, of Langley Tribe, said: Task that you should have compassion on me 
for whatever I tell you. We belong to this country ; it is our country. I was born in 
this country. My fathers have been here long before; that is I am a citizen of this 
country ; J am here to ask you people to look after this country for us. We are being 
driven out of the country, as we cannot maké a living as we used to do. I wish you to 
remember whatever I tell you now. 

The Japanese are getting too many. We cannot get work and cannot get any 
money because of the Japanese. Very few of us can get any food’ because of the 
Japanese. Iam very glad that you are all taking stock of this, and that you will take 
it to Ottawa before the head man. That is all I have to say. I wish to express my 
sorrow ; if the government does not look after them they will soon control the land. 
We got our land from the government, and we should have a right to fish, but we can- 
not fish and make a living. 

Joseph Isaacs, chief at Port Hammond, was satisfied with what was said, and was 
not sworn. 

Chief Joseph, Capilano Creek, said: The Japanese come in so numerous it cheapens 
labour. They bring down the fish to 3 cents. The Japanese know they don’t belong 
to this country. They make their country good on our money. That is why our country 
does not improve any. Can’t get a good house or make a good living. ‘Twenty years 
ago we could go out fishing and bring home 200 or 300. There were twocanneries. It 
was good then. A great many canneries now and Japanese came in numerously and 
things not good. I tell the truth and wish you (the Commissioners) to tell at Ottawa 
that they take the money out of the country. T am glad to be able to speak. 

Chief John gave evidence to the same effect. 


Avit.—OPINIONS OF OFFICIALS. 
. 

Colin B. Sword, Dominion Government inspector of fisheries for British Columbia, 
said: The relative number of Indians and whites would be difficult to ‘estimate. The 
Indians go under white men’s names in many cases. Prior to 1889 there were T beheve 
twenty licenses allowed to each cannery. In the first instance I think there was no 
restriction. In 1889 the number was reduced to ten to canners and traders. In 1900 
the regulation was, in respect to ten licenses granted to canners, that the fishermen 


would have to be registered, and were required to take out licenses in they own names. 
In 1900 the licenses were still limited to ten to a cannery. Licensees must all be British 
subjects. ‘The number of licenses given represents the number issued for the whole 
province. Canners are not permitted to turn over their licenses to Japanese who are 
not citizens. The fisherman must be a man who is qualified to take out a license in his 
own name. The Indian does not require to have his name registered. Every one else 
does. ‘The half breed is treated the same as a white man. 1 have no means of account- 
ing for the enormous increase in the number of Japanese in 1900. 

> “Fach one of these licenses respresents a fisherman, and they usually have a boat 
puller. At present some of them are fishing alone, but in the height of the season they 
generally have a boat puller. . ; ; 

To register, the fishermen have to attend before the officer appointed to receive 

them. Fishery guardians are authorized to take registration of fishermen and some 
others. ‘Lhe personal appearance of the applicant is required in every case. — One of the 
ofticers last year was under a wrong impression as to that point. In issuing licenses 
we have no authority to go beyond the certificate of the court that they are naturalized 
citizens. In several cases we found an attempt was being made to obtain a license on a 
certificate issued to another man, a Japanese ; in all such cases we refused to issue the 
license. There did not seem to be any intention to defraud. 
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T should think we have too many licenses issued for the necessity of fisheries. I 
think myself there should be only about one-half the licenses for the Fraser river. I 
think it is in the interest of the canneries and of the fishermen, and of the fish, that only 
one-half the number of nets should be used on the river. I say from Point Roberts to 
Point Gray, if there had been half the number of licenses issued the fishermen would 
have made more for themselves at -a small price for the fish. I have not solved the 
question as to how that limitation could be had with convenience to all parties. The 
limitation of the number of licenses was attempted before I had anything to do with the 
office. If the number of Japanese license’ issued last year (1,892 licenses) is deducted 
from the wholeinumber there would be 3,000 licenses left. I think that would have 
been a sufficient number to have done all the fishing with the best results to the canners 
and the fishernien. I think that the number of white men and Indians that can be 
employed now would be sufticient to take all the fish that would be required. The ex- 
clusion or limitation of the Japanese would not detrimentally affect the fishing interest, 
if the white fisherman and Indians can be obtained in the different localities in sufficient 
number, in the localities required. 

All the fishermen personally known to me are men who have settled in the vicinity, 
but they are a comparatively small proportion of whom I can speak of from personal 
knowledge. I cannot say if a large proportion of them are men with families. 

T cannot suggest any arrangement that could be made by the government by which 
the number of fishermen could be limited. The regulation that drift nets shall not be 
used to obstruct more that one-third of any river, and kept at least 250 yards apart has 
never been enforced. The regulation seems to be in regard to set or fixed nets. It had 
not been enforced before I took the office, and I did not attempt to enforce it. They 
use drift nets here for salmon. 


I think the Japanese fishermen generally have a Japanese as a boat puller. It 
might be possible for the number of boat pullers to become qualified as British subjects 
and account for an increase of licensed fishermen from 930 to 1892 last year. I have 
no record of licenses issued to Japanese prior to 1896. 

To reduce the licenses I do not see how it can be enforced as a matter of legislation 
or regulation by the government. No, we could not enforce the regulation in respect 
to the 250 yards. The nets do not drift at the same rate. The quantity of salted 
dog-salmon exported by the Chinese or Japanese would be shown by the reports. ‘These 
are mostly taken from the custom house records. There were 39 seining licenses issued. 
None were issued to Japanese. All such licenses are dealt with by the department at 
Ottawa. Seining licenses at present are supposed to be issued where drift nets cannot 
be employed. I have no information on the subject. Only one trap license is issued. 
One for Boundary Bay. I understand the department consider that traps would result 
in the depletion of fish, and undoubtedly their use would dispense with labour if the 
traps were in proper places. Hf you want to employ the men of the country it will be 
better with gill nets. If you want simply to develop the industry, then it is different. 
It is very difficult to say ; the fishing industry might he developed in such a way as to 
place men who now make their living at fishing at a great disadvantage. There would 
not be so many employed. If the number of fish taken now would be sufticient to pre- 
vent the depletion of fish it would be no advantage to set traps. T have been a member 
of the Local Legislature for some years. I would not care to express an opinion as to 
Chinese immigration. | 

Licenses have to be renewed every year. ‘The objection to the traps is it would 
leave no fish for the drift men to catch. If you used traps in addition to the present 
system ; if you adopt set nets and traps you could regulate the catch much better. The 
fish caught by gill nets on this side must have escaped the traps on the American side. 
Purse seines are illegal in this country. I think this country can be developed in time 
without this alien race. I think this country would suffer if it lost the canning industry. 
Tf cannery men say that the industry cannot be carried on at a profit. without oriental 
labour I would accept it with an allowance. 
hex There is jealousy over the Japanese coming into the fishing business. As regards 
individual feeling I have not seen anything but what it is friendly enough. Some parts 
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of the river are more favourable for drift nets than others. Where there are snags the 
nets will not drift, and the nets are hable to be torn by the snags. Every fisherman 
pays ten dollars for a license. ‘There were something like three thousand boats fishing 
on the Fraser River last season, covering about sixty or seventy miles. When a Japan- 
ese comes to get a license he has to produce naturalization papers, and to prevent fraud 
the officer here puts his initials and the year on the naturalization certificate. 

Tf it is left to the cannerymen and the fishermen to reduce the number of licenses, 
and at the same time Japanese immigration is permitted to pour in here, the result 
would be an increase of Japanese fishermen, and the white fishermen would be driven 
out. 

Thomas Robinson, assistant to the inspector of fisheries, New Westminster, said : 
Up to last year all the licenses were issued in New Westminster. Licenses are issued 
for the whole province. Some fishermen fish up north and then go south as well. I 
should think about 75 per cent is a fair estimate of those issued for the Fraser River. 
The number of licenses issued to canners in 1900 on the Fraser River was 397; Rivers 
Inlet, 50; Skeena River, 75; Naas River, 20; total. 542. In 1899, 157 licenses were 


issued to canners ; In 1900 the restrictions were relaxed somewhat. The endorsement 


of the fisherman’s name on the license was abolished, making them transferable to any 
registered British subject. 

Tf theré is anything in the name of an applicant for a license, or in their speech, 
which would lead me to suspect that they were of foreign birth, I would demand the 
production of citizens papers, and I would do the same if I was not personally acquainted 
with the man. 

It is very difficult to tell an American citizen. If he denys his citizenship we have 
no means of proving otherwise. People from the old country do not generally apply 
until they have been here for some time. ‘They cannot fish until they get citizen’s 
papers. "The object is to keep the industry in the hands of our own people. It a fresh 
immigrant he would first engage in boat pulling until he had the proper qualifications. 
T had four years’ experience on the river asa fisherman. I think on the river the fish- 
ing industry is overdone. If there were two-thirds | the number of boats it would be 
better. There are not necessarily too many canneries. With fewer boats they would 
be able to get as many fish, and it would pay the fishermen better as the canners could 
take more fish from each boat. In a large run it becomes a question not of how many 
fish you can catch, but of how many fish you can dispose of. Iam not prepared to say 
that canneries compete among themselves. When there are few fish running, and there 
is a demand for canned salmon, of course better prices will rule. The fish are not all 
caught in the river; a good many are caught outside the river. The American traps 
get a larger toll out of our fish than most people have any conception of. There is no 
room for the number of nets inside the river that are at present licensed, and men are 
forced outside. The conditions at present make it almost impossible to carry out the 
fishing regulations as to the distance of nets being apart and one-third of the river 
being left free. A little more than two days in the week for protection would not hurt 
the fish. ‘Che catch has not shown any sensible diminution. Fishing is more or less a 
vame of chance. The permanence of the industry should be of first consideration. I 
have not seen any particular advantage in the Japanese as fishermen over any other 
fishermen. Their equipment is practically the same. ‘The objection of white fishermen 
to them is that they have crowded the people of the country out of their own grounds. 
The development of the canning industry on Puget Sound has made the conditions on 
the Fraser River, both for fishermen and canners, more hazardous. if believe their 
sock-eye type 1S somewhat larger than ours. The sock-eye type is made up of Fraser 

23yer salinon. They use traps and purse-seines, Chey have no close season until the 
fish are gone. ‘The waters there are regarded as territorial waters. Within the last 
seven or eight years the canning industry there has developed more largely. Even with 
those traps on the other side, I think two-thirds of the number of boats _ the Fraser 
River, would be equal to handle the run of fish. The traps nearest the Pacitic Ocean, 
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numbers, at the end of last month (April), 800 licenses were issued to Japanese, and 
200 to whites. I think it was because of sume rumour that got abroad among the 
Japanese that there was going to be some restriction in regard to issuing licenses to 
them. The government would be justified in discriminating between citizens in issuing 
licenses if the preservation of the fish was concerned. The preservation of the fisheries 
in their full strength depends a good deal on the regulation as to the number of fisher- 
men, and I think the American regulations are very important to be considered in that 
matter. They allow more machinery to be used there. ‘Too many fishermen will result 
in an injury to the fish, injury to the canneries, and injury to-the fishermen. In good 
runs fewer boats and fewer nets would supply the demand. In the case of the limita- 
tion of the number of fish to canneries in a heavy run, a great number of fish are thrown 
away. If there were a less number of boats last year they would have got more than 
the number of fish which would have been warranted. The canners’ pack is not the 
first object. The less the run, the less should be taken out of it. To have 3,000 or 
4,000 men who are employed only for a short time, and then looking for odd work, is 
not in the interest of the community. It tends to keep white settlers out. 

W. L. Fagan, Provincial assessor and collector for the City of Vancouver, said : 
There is but one way to drive the Japanese out of the river, and that is by the immig- 
ration of some fishing races from Ireland, Scotland and the Baltic ; bring those men 
here and give them fifty acres each to cultivate. If white men were brought here and 
given land to cultivate, say fifty acres each, they would soon be able to compete with 
the orientals. Do not allow them to preempt for some time, charge them but a nominal 
rent. They would then have small holdings of their own, and in the fishing season they 
would go on the river. At present there is no room for immigration ; there is nothing 
for them to do. If they had land, that would occupy at least two-thirds of their time. 
I do not think any more orientals would come here as the contractors know the 
market and will only import sufficiert to supply the demand. Those white people are 
not well off in their own country, and would only be too glad to come here. I would 
sooner see the white labourer here, even although it took a longer time to develop the 
country. Fishermen from Ireland, Scotland or the Baltic cannot come in here unless 
the government assists them. The Japanese haye got their places and they keep them 
as long as they can; we would have to help the whites to come’ here. Certainly the 
government ought to protect our own people If white men can come here and get 
land and settle on it, it will soon solve the problem of the Japanese on the river. The 
Japanese do not seem to care about making homes here ; they do not take up land; 
they do not seem to care about settling here. They come here and make a few hundred 
dollars and then go back to Japan when they can get away. ‘There is no contractor, 
either Japanese or Chinese, will go over to China and Japan and spend money to bring 
labourers here without there is a market for them. 

At the time of the rush to the Klondike a great many white fishermen left this 
country, and the Japanese were here. I do not know how they knew to come here at 
that time ; what happened to bring them here I will never tell you, but they saw there 
was an opening here and they came. If you had something to put in their place I would 
restrict more of the Japanese coming here. I think you could easily get enough fisher- 
men to come here if there were inducements for them to come, which do not exist at 
present. They wont emigrate here on chance. You cannot show them anything to 
induce them to come here. It would require the government to take an interest in 
them and show that interest by restriction of Chinese and Japanese immigration. 

- Most undoubtedly it would be a good regulation to make the J apanese prove that 
they were British subjects before they got their licenses. I have no doubt many of 
them have been illegally naturalized. The Japanese ought to be compelled to appear 
personally to get their heenses, and they ought to be able to prove that they have been 
legally naturalized. I would have everything arranged that the fishermen of British 
Culumbia would have proper protection against aliens. , A great many of the Japanese 
fish all the year round. 
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The natural irritation caused by this large and sudden influx of Japanese as fisher- 
men was much aggravated by the fact that there was grave irregularity, if not actual 
fraud, in obtaining certificates of naturalization by very many of the Japanese. It 
appears that the fare from Japan to British Columbia, being very low, large numbers of 
Japanese have been in the habit of coming out for the fishing season, arriving in April 
and May, and returning after the fishing season is over. Many of these were engaged 
as boat pullers for the Japanese fishermen, the regulations not requiring for this service 
that they should be British subjects. It appears that these boat pullers were naturalized. 
Tt is certain that many of them never resided in Canada for one full year. Some of 
them may have resided here during the fishing season only for three years, and yet 
hundreds of these men, who had never in any way complied with the requirements of 
the law, were naturalized. The Commission took sufticient evidence to establish these 
facts. It was impossible for them to inquire into every case. A short reference to some 
of the evidence will suttice. ; 

E. W. McLean, notary public, of Vancouver, says: J naturalized quite a number 
of them (Japanese). My commission was revoked. ‘There was never a Japanese but 
what was accompanied by another Japanese who vouched for him. I swore the Japanese 
who vouched. There was no case within my knowledge where there were any naturalized 
before they were here three years. I naturalized about 208 Japanese between May and 
July, 1900. They came before the fishing season. They came three, four or five at a 
time, not ten in a batch. They were accompanied by an interpreter. Half signed their 
names in English characters, others wrote their names in Japanese. I could not tell 
that was his name. The oath was read to them by an interpreter, and there was an 
interpreter’s jurat. I had known about a dozen of them for over two years. I took 
the interpreter’s word for it. It did occur to me there might be a fraud on me. I 
satisfied myself beyond a doubt that they were entitled to be naturalized. I don’t now 
think they committed a fraud. J had not naturalized any before this. Most of these 
people were boat pullers and had gone to Japan, and were now returning so that they 
could get naturalization papers and go fishing. J had the naturalization forms there. 
T never had any instructions or orders in council affecting that. A great many go to 
Japan and return in the spring. The mass of the other affidavits that were taken were 
of the same class. I knew in the fall of 1899 a number went to Japan. Nearly every 
steamer that went was loaded. The passage was about $30. 

Gin Kanga, smoking room steward on the Empress of China, says: I work on the 
Empress of China. My run is from Vancouver to: Yokohama. I remember that by the 
Empress 200 Japanese came out for fishing in April, 150 of them returned in September. 
The fare is nbout $25 from Yokohama, and $50 to go back, and sometimes $35. I know 
by the number of tickets that they are fishermen. Just fishermen and farmers emigrate 
here. ; ‘ f 
Robert T. Burtwell, dominion fisheries guardian, said: When I received my 
appointment as fishery euardian, L had to go to Captain MeFadden’s office ; he was the 
fishery inspector ; I copied the entries in his book into my book ; I noticed there were 
a great number of Japanese and others entered as fishermen, who could only have been 
a very short time in the country ; and I noticed them there in the office that many mere 
children were coming over and presenting certificates claiming to obtain fishing licenses 
as British subjects. They were not old enough, many of them ind called Captain 
McFadden’s attention to that ; I called the attention of the fishermen’s union to that 
fact, and I went to Mr. Bremner, the dominion labour commissioner, and called his 
attention to it. With reference to the Japanese who came into the othce when I was - 
there, I used to go and fetch Mr. Bremner up. He used to interrogate the Japanese : 
he would take them up before the Japanese Consul, and there he would elicit the infor- 
mation. Ina great number of cases they had only been a short time in the country, 
that they had been in all probability prompted by others to come there and perjure in 
order to obtain these certificates to get licenses. In my presence Mr. Bremner elicited 
the information that Japanese who had been here for some little time were in the habit 
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of personating other Japanese for the purpose of obtaiming licenses to fish ; in this way 
the matter was brought before Ma. Shimizu, the Japanese Consul. 1 went to a certain 
notary public here in Vanconyer, Mr. Thicke, I went there with the purpose of getting 
naturalization papers my self to find out how the thing was done. 

Q. To examine into the method ?—A. To get at the way the thing was done ; to 
find out the way that naturalization papers were secured, and how the chicas can 
to be granted. I told Mr. Thicke it was imperative I should have my paper in very 
short order. He said he could manage that very easily, that he had secured a great 
number, andihe showed me quite a pile of Japanese applications that he had on the table. 
Te said he was going to put these through, and he would put mine through at the same 
time. He asked me if I knew of any others who wanted naturalization certificates ; I 
told him I knew of several Italians who wished to become naturalized. He said if I 
introduced any trade to him, he would put them through for the sum of $2, and he 
would give me a rake-off of 50 cents. So from that I came to the conclusion that the 
system “of naturalizing Japanese and others in British Columbia was perfectly rotten. I 
may say in reference to my duties as fishery guardian, that I found the Japanese were 
more prone to fish illegally than the white people or white fishermen. 

Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. They would fish with nets longer than are 
permitted by law, and they would stake nets in violation of the law, ad they would 
fish during illegal hours ; and I came to the conclusion as a fact, though it was very 
difficult to trace it, that the Japanese had transferred licenses. The Japanese are very 
hard to identify. I considered that the number of nets fishing around the Fraser River 
was far too many; that there being so many nets ar ound the mouth of the river they 
drive the fish back and prevent them enter ing the river, their natural spawning ground ; 
the result of that was, T have seen salmon go past the river and go into some of the 
hittle inlets that were dropping ripe spawn in salt water. 

Q. Now, what was it that lead you to think that there was illegal naturalization of 
Japanese 1A. From the manner in which I found that the Japanese were being 
represented by others. One man would come to the notary public and say that a number 
of Japanese desired to take out naturalization papers ; the notary public would swear 
him, and then the process would go on; but other irregularities I have no doubt crept 
in. Mr. Thicke forgot to swear me until I jogged lis memory that I had not been 
sworn. The notary public will then ask the party if he had been three years in the 
country, and his name and address ; he would then make out a form, and he would 
attend to the rest of it. 

a Is the person you refer to still a notary public ?—A. No, sir. 

). Why ?—A. His authority was cancelled by the prov inicial government after 
the inv vestigation: 

Q. Have you ascertained how pes of those naturalization certificates were issued 
to men who were not entitled to them ?—A. There were.five parties brought up in one 
os. the courts here, brought before the court by Provincial Constable Campbell, and it 

us proved that they were not entitled to certificates, that they had not been in the 
coil The investigation was not a sweeping one, it simply embraced the men brought 
into court. Mr. Bremner, the dominion labour commissioner, had a list of those who 
went before the Japanese Consul, and who it was found out were not entitled to be 
naturalized. A great many of those cases I brought to his notice. 

Edward Bremner, labour commissioner for British Columbia, said: I was asked 
by some of the fishermen to make some inquiries at the oftice where licenses were issued. 
On questioning some Japanese who appeared with naturalization papers and asked for 
licenses, I discovered that many of them had not been the required time in the country 

-to get those papers legally. In one case a J apanese had papers where he had only been 
three weeks in the country. 1 know personally of three different cases. Out of thirty 
Japanese who applied one afternoon, not more than four could make any attempt of 
understanding English. Even those four could speak very little English. I had to 
employ an interpreter, and notwithstanding the disadvantage, one of them admitted 
that he had been only two and a-half years in the country at the time, and yet his 
naturalization certificate was eranted the year before. On another occasion out of about 
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fifteen questioned through the secretary of the Japanese Consul, two accused of fraud 
were prosecuted, one was accused of impersonation ; the excuse he gave was that the 
man whose papers he presented was sick. This was last year, 1900. These were the 
only cases I investigated. In the case of Sayo Tario Mokogama, I understand from the 
secretary of the consul that he could neither read nor write in his own language even. 
He admitted that he had only been in the country three weeks. This would seem to 
show that the man was not perhaps as much to blame as those who had brought him 
there. The impression I got was that there were a great many cases of fraud. I got 
possession of this naturalization paper as it was left at the office pending the decision of 
the fishery ofticer, whether he would grant the party applying a license or not, and the 
party never called for it again, that is the original. The name here is Nakakama, and 
that was handed in, and a certificate applied for by a man who gave his name as Soyo 
Tario Nakagama. It would seem there was some mistake made by the notary public. 

Thomas Robinson, assistant inspector of fisheries, New Westminster, says: Last 
year it occurred to me thata great many had secured their citizen papers without com- 
plying with lawful conditions. My experience with the Japanese is that when they 
have been here two years they have some knowledge of our-language, whereas last year 
numbers of them did not understand the meaning of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ but their papers 
being in proper form as issued by the court, I had no alternative but to recognize them. 
There were several cases of personation, one last week where a man presented papers 
as his own, which I proved to be false. He was a Japanese. I took possession of the 
papers until the proper party applied for them. The papers had been drawn from a 
bunch. I have had cases of this kind before, but found there was no provision for 
which action could be taken. They never seem to have taken our fishery regulations 
very seriously. lee ; ; 

Mr. A. E. Back, of Vancouver, district registrar of the Supreme Court, since its 
establishment there, presented a carefully prepared statement on this subject, from which 
the following extracts are taken : ‘ iar! ay. een ty 

In respect to Naturalization Acts, Naturalization Act, 1870, United Kingdom, 
provides that : 


Analien . who has resided in the United Kingdom for a 
a term of not less than five years may apply to one of Her Majesty’s 


principal secretaries of state for a certificate of naturalization. 

The appheant shall adduce in support of his application such evidence of his resi- 
dence or service, and intention to reside or serve, as such secretary of state may require. 
The said secretary of state, if satisfied with the evidence adduced, shall take the case 


‘of the applicant into consideration, and may, with or without assigning any reason, 


vive or withhold a certificate as he thinks most conducive to the public good, and no 
appeal shall le from his decision, but such certificate shall not take effect until the 
applicant has taken the oath of allegiance. (Sec. 7, Naturalization Act, 1870. United 


Kingdom.) 


"Re. North-west Verritorics.—Section 2, Order in Council, January 29, 1899, pro- 
‘ AGE a? Excellency in Council has been pleased to make the following regulations ; 

Section 2. In the North-west Territories the certificate mentioned in the twelfth 
section of the said Act shall be presented to a judge of the Supreme Court of the North- 
west Territories, who shall take such measures to satisfy himself that the facts stated 
in the certificates are true, as shall in. each case appear to him to be necessary; and 
when satisfied that the facts stated in the certificate are true, he shall grant to the 
alien a certificate of naturalization, authenticated under his hand and seal of the 
va law in my strong opinion should be applied to British Columbia. In theory 
the general Act of Canada hereinafter referred to is a proper Jae wah i ale ot 
sideration the need of immigration, but a condition has arisen on this cone whee oa 
the protection of above section 2, giving the judge to whom the J. P. ie : ve hee 
tificate is presented, the power to take such measures to nile" “ater = is “: oa 8 
stated in the certificate are true ; and here I see no reason why, as in the Iinglish «ct, 
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power should not be given to the judge to give or withhold a certificate as he thinks 
most conducive to the public good, with or without assigning any reason. 

On July 30 last, I inquired of the registrar ef the Supreme Court, at Regina, 
what measures as a matter of fact the judee did take to satisfy himself. It appears 
that in addition to the J. P.’s or Notary’s certificates an affidavit of some other respon- 
sible person as to the good character of the applicant is required. 

Now, regarding the Naturalization Act of Canada, after consideration in the 
light of my experience, I see little to complain of. I suspect that there exists an 
improper and incomplete method of carrying out the Act by the persons entrusted, 
either through ignorance or inadvertence. I refer to the persons mentioned in section 
Y, particularly the J. P.’s and Notaries, and in doing so I wish here to say that these 
persons are possessed of ali the skill and intelligence expecte1 by the statute delegat-. 
ing the power. 

I respectfully submit and earnestly recommend the following observations to the 
Commissioners: Naturalization forms should have marginal notes; directions to the 
notary that in the case of a marksman, that the affidavit was first read over and 
explained to the deponent, and that he appeared perfectly to understand the same ; and 
in case an interpreter is required that the notary first swear the interpreter to truly 
interpret. 

By section 8, the alien must take the oaths of residence and allegiance. By section 
10, the alien shall adduce such evidence, &c., as the person before whom he appears 
requires, and such person on being satisfied with such evidence and that the alien is of 
good character, shall grant the certificate. Section 8 having already provided for the 
taking of the oaths of residence and allegiance, section 10 surely requires some additional 
evidence, it may be much or little, but some must be adduced, without casting any 


. uaputation on the honesty of the justices of the peace or notaries. I venture the 


opinion that no evidence whatever other than the taking of above-mentioned oaths is 
ever adetuced. Now, if Iam right in this conjecture, it follows that by last paragraph 
of section 11, the certificate referred to in section 10, form B, was not properly before 
the court, and all things had not been done to entitle the certificate to be presented, 
read and filed of record in the court, and it therefore follows that any certificate of 
naturalization issued on the evidence of an uncorroborated affidavit has been improvi- 
dently issued and may be cancelled. The justice of peace or notary’s certificate as 
presented to the court is in appearance proper and valid, and the court would hardly on 
a mere conjecture direct the justice of peace or notary to be cross-examined, admitting 
the power to-do so. 
A. stop should be put to trafficing naturalization certificates. 


EXPORT OF FISH TO JAPAN. 


Ewen W. McLean, Chinese interpreter, said: I was asked to ascertain the quantity 
of dog fish—what are called dog salmon—shipped last year. I find that in the year 
1900 the shipments to Japan of that salted fish amounted to some 2,200 tons. I got 
the information from the Japanese exporter, a man named Koronaga. He made the 
contracts for the Japanese shipping the salmon. He tells me there were 16,000 tons 
shipped through Dodwell & Co., and 600 tons by the ship Adpha, which was lost upon 
the coast. They did not ship by the Canadian Pacific Railway. They could not get 
freight by the Canadian Pacific Railway boats. They shipped mostly from Victoria, 
by the American line, for which Dodwell & Co. are the agents. 

Q. Why wasn’t any of the doz-salmon shipped by the Canadian Pacific Railway ?— 
A. The Canadian Pacific Railway does not care to ship any of that kind of freight. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because there is quite a difference I understand in their through 
freight. I understand most of the fish is put up by Chinese contractors in the canneries. 
They generally occupy a part of the cannery after the general fishing season is over. I 
understand that each fish costs about 16 cents; that includes catching and_ packing. 
There is no reason why the business should not grow to large proportions. The 
business should be large here, but last year, on account of the war, they could not. get 
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freight from here. I know that quite a number of Japanese went home from here to 
join their army, and I know that freight was difficult to get from here. They have been 
shipping that class of salmon three or four years. They are caught after the regular 
fishing season is over, by the Japanese. They are an inferior fish. 

Q. Ave the steamers that carry the freight not controlled by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ?—A. No, they are under the control of the Northern Pacific, I understand. 
Their headquarters are at Victoria, and their general agents or general managers are 
Dodwell & Co. They run in connection with the Northern Pacific. It is an American 
line of boats. 

Q. So that this trade, whatever it amounts to, is carried in American waters and 


the fish are caught and packed by Japanese t—A. es. 


Q. What benefit do we get from that?—-A. Only the small freight to Victoria, 51 
aton. The salt comes principally from Liverpool and Australia. The fish are salted 
and put up in boxes. They are made at the lumber mills. I cannot tell the value of 
the fish. That is a new industry ; it was started as an experiment by the Japanese 
some years ago. During the big run of 1897 they salted a good deal of the sock-eye 
salmon not required by the canneries ; they salt them in big tubs or tanks that they 
have for the purpose. I think it is an industry likely to grow to large dimensions. ‘The 
canneries do not seem to have facilities for salting sock-eye salmon as the Japanese. ab 
think Japan is a big market for fish. Fish going from here would have to compete with 
fish caught in Japan by cheap labour. I don’t think there isa great deal of deep-sea fishing 
in Japan. A great part of the fishing is coast fishing. Where we have one fishing boat 
they have thousands. There are so many fish easily caught on the coast there that 
there is little or no necessity for deep-sea fishing. ‘Uhey catch fish with lines there 
generally. They have no such thing as our large runs of salmon. There is abundance 
of fish in Japan but not of the kind we have here. 

Thomas Robinson, assistant to the fishery inspector, said: In 1898 the value of 
dry salted dog salmon amounted to $160,000. In 1899 the value was $120,000, and in 
1900 the value was $298,000. I think that covers the ground. The value is reckoned 
at three or four cents a pound, I cannot recall which. We have no information as to 
the number engaged in that business. 

The export of fish and fish products to Japan since 1896, is as follows :— 


1 oD hom Sekinetud. Aer es. ee: Senne, PE Se ara giv g 
GOH tina, ETRE. ALAIN RTGS. BoE OS 1,069 
4e0e8 bie daranat. ah Santee ‘ya Gaon bona Munir, ene 17,986 
ode. ents of, ete aavrinenente An. Ps camiins, 2 40,270 
Lo Ciamnetles, 0. Larrea SRAMNAS, AEE. AE 47,773 


(See the Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 1900, page 614.) 


SUMMARY.- 


Prior to 1896 comparatively few Japanese engaged in fishing, and a record of 
licenses issued to them was not kept. In that year 452 fishing licenses out of a total of 
3,933 were granted to Japanese. This number has increased until in 1900 out of a 
total of 4,892 fishing licenses, 1892 were granted to Japanese, and in 1901 out of a total 
4,722 licenses, 1,958 were granted to Japanese. The increase in the number of licenses 
is in direct proportion and corresponds to the increased number taken out by Japanese. 
Each canner receives 4 certain number of licenses, and a number of these are given to 
Japanese ; So that about two thousand licenses were held by the Japanese for the year 
1900, and over that number for the year 1901. 

For each boat there is at least one additional puller, making over four thousand 
Japanese directly engaged in the fishing business, and many more indirectly connected 
therewith. The Japanese are expert fishermen, having followed that calling in their 
own land, and unless something is done it is perfectly evident that they will ina few 
years supersede the white fishermen and control this business. Not one in twenty can 
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speak English beyond a few words. Numbers of them return to their own land after 
the fishing season is over, and the rest are thrown upon the labour market to find 
employment where they can, to the great detriment of the white working man and 
the incoming settler : 

It is manifest that Japanese become naturalized not for the purpose of becoming 
citizens of the country in the ordinary sense of that term, but for the express purpose of 
qualifying themselves for fishermen’s licenses. 

The following table will show the rate of increase and the danger apprehended :— 

(Prior to 1890 there is no record of any Japanese having been naturalized in British 
Columbia.) 


JAPANESE NATURALIZED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


New West- 


Year. Victoria. Vancouver. na Ae 
SOO eee ee ee ORS Saree OSS. SSS Oe Bet. 0 0 0 
TSW ats Betis a See | OM OO er ee Cone ete Cee me eer i 2 0 
SoD eer a Uerarey is Aes er tateras sf Cece Te ge eee cc en , 0 4 16 
SOS SERA Cas ee RAR ih. fSREe ce Chae, coke 2 oe a 5 60 
TRA, Ge ou Wied OG ce Mth tid een ee ee ee at ao A 2 ii 47 59 
TO0p a Chace ice oe sg eee ata a hes lt rere: 9 
TOO GME cies see trees vise ee Se. Beto oh AS AM 38 LOT 12 
USS At eet bees A SIR. CELT AO bth Men. Sabes. 85 230 6 
USGS PRM a artt ec ckaias 1c: fai 5 a 5, ie A ae Re. ee 3 93 9 
VESTN ike, Blk 3S Gch eaey Oke: Sil Sk ober aia PE TLS BN ie on le shes 144 94 140 
L900) eatery. WAR Geet mre retere ye, Doe. Guha: ean Ase S| Ab 238 437 231 
LOOM EG EN UCTISE 2OWE, Some See te ee ARs aA haere ae 36 ; 182 3 
601 1,363 | 54D 
J 

POUR Ey ay: tcp sR, cc cet < Seceetek sie Ete eek BLOT es ey TART Wee Seite aS) 

Nanaimo Lennon Ane Fk ees Thee Ae Bo een sean nice Rites.) 3 

Chiliwacl:,(for, year 1900) nitwtaekek. 23... Asie eee” 179 

BNeCISGN (LOY Car LOOT): uae aaee ok hee ty ie ek te rr ri 1 

2,692 


During the same period the returns show that 1,156 Chinese were naturalized in 
British Columbia. 

At Vancouver the total number of Japanese naturalized is 1,363, while all other 
nationalities, including Chinese, that took out naturalization papers amounted 734, 
exclusive of whites naturalized during the year 1901, which would probably make the 
total nnmber of whites naturalized about 900. Nearly 1,700 Japanese have been 
naturalized during the last three years. 

The great increase in the number of licenses granted on the Fraser has had the 
effect of overcrowding, forcing many of the fishermen to leave the Fraser for the open 
water, which requires a large sea-going boat at two or three times the cost of the 
smaller one formerly used on the Fraser River. This overcrywding also decreases the 
individual catch and forces the fishermen to demand more for their fish than formerly, 
and receive less remuneration for their work, both the canner and the fisherman losing 
thereby. It has created serious irritation between the white fisherman and J apanese, 
the former complaining that they are forced out of an industry which they helped to 
develop, and that after the fishing season is over they are met by large numbers ot 
Japanese in every industry where unskilled labour is employed, who work at very low 
wages, have no family to support and send or take most of their earnings out of the 
country. 

The natural irritation caused by this large and sudden influx of Japanese as fisher- 
men wasmuch aggravated by the fact that there were grave irregularities if not actual 
fraud in obtaining certificates of naturalization by many of the Japanese. It appears that 
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the fare from Japan to British Columbia being very low, large numbers of Japanese have 
been in the habit of coming out for the fishing season, arriving in April and May and 
many of them returning after the fishing season is over. Many of these were engaged 
as boat pullers for the Japanese fishermen, the regulations not requiring for this service 
that they should be British subjects. It appears that these boat pullers were afterwards 
naturalized. It is certain that many who were naturalized never resided in Canada for 
one full year, some of them may have resided here during the fishing season only for a 
part of three years, and yet hundreds of these men who had not complied with the 
requirements of the law, were granted naturalization papers and received their hcense 
to fish. The naturalization certificate being regular in form the officer considered he 
was bound to recognize the holder as entitled to a license. 2 

The Commission took suflicient evidence to establish these facts. It was impossible 
for them to inquire into every case. 

When we visited Steveston at the mouth of the Fraser in May, and therefore before 
the fishing season had commenced, we found a busy hive of men almost exclusively 
Chinese and Japanese, except the overseers. The Chinese engaged in making cans in 
the canneries and the Japanese in boat building and otherwise getting ready for the 
opening of the fishing season. What was particularly noticeable in this busy throng 
was the absence of white men. : 

This class of Japanese almost without exception come without their families and 
are rapidly taking possession of an industry which for national as well as economic 
reasons should be retained in the hands of the white population, the actual settlers. 
What is wanted and is essential to the welfare of the country is to establish a perman- 
ent class of fishermen, householders, who, owning small holdings, may be assisted in 
earning their livelihood by having an opportunity of making a few hundred dollars 
additional during the fishing season. 

As long as the fishing is profitable to the fishermen so long will the white men be 
willing to engage in it. As the margin of profit grows less, they will drop out, and the 
Japanese who can obtain licenses, who live on_ less, and are content with smaller 
remuneration, will occupy their places. This diplacement is evidenced by the number 
of licenses issued. Whether that margin of profit grows less by reason of overcrowding, 
depletion of the fisheries, or for any other reason, the tendency is towards the complete 
occupation of salmon fishing by Japanese while they continue to be licensed. -Prac- 
tically none of the Japanese of the fishing class bring their families with them. They 
have shown no signs of settling permanently in the country or of becoming merged 
amongst our people as all the various classes of white men do who are engaged in the 
fishing here. They have contributed in part to the present abnormal development of 


the industry. The opinions stated by those most interested was that white men are 


preferable and that they would not desire to see the industry get under the control of 
the Japanese. It is not right that this important industry should fall into the hands of 
a class who are foreigners and who do not assist in settling the country with a permanent 
class of citizens. 


PART I1.—BOAT BUILDING. 


Boat building is and always will be an important industry in British Columbia. 
Until a few years ago it was entirely in the hands of Canadians. It has. passed largely 
«nto the hands of Japanese, except ‘nthe case of one large manufacturing firm where 
the work is chiefly done by machinery, and high class pleasure boats, which are 
chiefly built by whites. The Japanese make not only their own fishing 
boats, but also large numbers for the white fishermen. Formerly small boats were used 
almost exclusively on the ‘raser, but within the last few years by reason of the large 


increase in the numbers of fishermen crowding on the Fraser, has resulted in large 


numbers fishing at the mouth of the Fraser and in the G ulf, for which larger and sea- 
worthy boats are required. These of course are more expensive. ng: 

_ ‘The fact is that the Japanese practically control this branch of the business except 
as above mentioned. Along the shores and bays from Port Moody to the mouth of the 
Fraser many hundreds are engaged in this business. 
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Boat building is an important adjunct to the fisheries and both are rapidly passing 
out of the hands of Canadians and into the hands of Japanese. This cannot but be 
regarded as a very serious matter. ; 

Andrew Linton says: I am a boat builder. I cameherein 1884. I learned to be 
a shipwright and boat builder in New Brunswick and State of Maine. I was born in 
New Brunswick. The Japanese have interfered with my business. In the first place I 
used to build fiat-bottom boats and boats used for logging work and around booms. The 
Japanese commenced on those first. I could not compete and had to quit. I then built 
a higher class’ of pleasure boats. They did not affect me there so much. There were 
seven or eight firms employing a number of men, I-can’t say how many. JI also built 
fishing boats. The reduction in price drove me out. I think the boat business would | 
be better if the Japanese were out of it and we could start apprentices, but now it is 
hard to get young people to take up the trade. They fear competition with Japanese. 
The fishermen get their boats for less than they did before, about one-quarter less cost. 
We never feared competition from outside, that is from a white man’s country. 

Henry Mundon says: I am a boat builder. J have been here four years. I only 
employ one man now. I did employ as high as ten. The boat building is being done 
too cheaply now and I am not taking fishing boats to build. I can’t get my price. Lots 
come to me to buy and ask the price. My price is $85, and they say they can get them 
from $60 to 565. The Japanese sell to the whites. I know they have built for the 
canneries at 565. When I had ten men employed I paid $2.50 to $3.00 a day. Iam 
married and have three children. The Japanese get their help cheaper. There is one 
shack where they all live together. The boats I build ought to last seven or eight years. 
T could have built a lot of boats for fishermen and cannerymen too, but I would not 
take then, I built a few for 575 for cannerymen and lost money on them. I could 
have employed ten men if J had taken contracts of those who spoke to me. There are 
100 being built (by Japanese) near where IT am. Last year more were built than this 
year. {employed six men last year. The material in my boats cost $47 and 18 days’ 
work. The Japanese used poorer material. They put in maple ribs. I have seen them 
whip sawing lumber. The Japanese can build as good a boat as a white man can for 
fishing. They build a cheap boat. I favour the exclusion of Japanese and Chinese. It 
was the year before last I employed ten men. 

Other witnesses gave evidence to the same effect. 

Alfred Wallace carries on boat building on a Jarge scale. His evidence presents 
many important features. He says: JI run a ship and boat-building establishment and 
employ 64 hands. The only way they (the Japanese) affect our business is they (the 
cannerymen) give them the boats to build, and they (the Japanese) guarantee to furnish 
them the number of men to fish the boats that year. The canners themselves told me. 
There is not more than 3 per cent for private individuals. I don’t think my trade has 
been affected any. We buy the lumber in the rough and manufacture everything our- 
selves. We manufacture cheaper than formerly. I have been in business eight years. 
They have cheaper labour ; that reduces the price of boats. Last year we built 392 
boats ; of these 80 per cent were for the canneries. We run a union yard exclusively 
and pay union wages, $3 to $4 and nine hours per day for skilled men. We hire boys 
from $1.25 to $2.50—twelve boys altogether. About 50 per cent of the boats are built 
by Japanese. The Japanese have offered their services to me for 10 and 11 cents per 
hour; 24 of the nen and boys are employed in boat-building ; 33} cents per houris the lowest 
wage | pay_to skilled workmen. I think the J apanese are very good mechanics, but 
very slow. You can get all the men you want, of good skilled men. There is no trouble 
about getting white labour. Ihave never had Japanese working for me. We may have to 
have them after awhile—get cheaper men to turn out cheaper articles. By machinery 
we can compete. We could not compete if the Japanese had machinery. We employ . 
the men the year round. We have few unskilled labourers. It don’t make much differ- 
ence to me whether they come or not. My principal customers are the canneries so far 
as fishing boats are concerned. We can do the work about 15 per cent cheaper by 
machinery. No one building by hand can compete with machinery. We keep the staff 
steady. We build stock boats in winter. All round from Port Moody to the Fraser 
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River, that is 35 or 40 miles, you will find shacks where boats are built by Japanese all 
along the shore. They cut the timber and rip-saw it and build boats wherever you see 
a shack. We build many for the Skeena trade. A boat will last eight years. The 
canneries buy new boats to replace the skiffs. I don’t want to do anything to interfere 
with the fishing business. My principal patrons are cannerymen. T think there are just 
as many men building boats to-day as four yearsago. Itis a different class of boats 
to-day. We can compete with them at a profit. I don’t say a good profit. If 
a company started who employed them we would have to cut wages or shut 
down. If prices are reduced as much in the next four years as in the last 
four years, we could not compete at the same wages and cost of material. I 
think we have enough Japanese here now. The arrangement with the Japanese 
and canneryman gives them an advantage. I can’t get any of my boat builders to 
go fishing. The canners are our best customers. You will find the Japanese 
boat-builders everywhere. The men who build the boats do the fishing. They work 
from daylight till dark. One Japanese takes the contract and he is the responsible 
party. They are an intelligent race. They may go into this business and if they do we 
will have to get cheap labour, and then I would be opposed to further immigration. 
They live in boat houses. Two-thirds of my men are married men. ft would not hke to 
hurt the cannery business. They are my best customers; but I think we have enough 
here now. The opinion of canners will not alter my opinion. 


SUMMARY. 


The following facts are made clear by the evidence : 

Boat builders working without machinery have been driven out of the employment 
of building fishing boats. The wages formerly paid for this class of work was from 
$2.50 to $3 a day. 

The Wallace factory employs 24 hands in boat. building of this class, exclusively 
white labour, and pay union wages,—men from $3.00 to $4.00 a day for skilled labour, 
and boys $1.25 to $2.50 per day, and is able to compete by using machinery. The 
manager declares that he could not compete if Japanese employed machinery. i ae 
company started who employed Japanese he would have to cut wages or shut down. lf 
the selling price was reduced in the next four years as much as in the last fowr years 
this factory could not compete at the same wages and cost of material. 

All whites engaged in this business are opposed to further immigration of Japanese. 

The fishermen get cheaper fishing boats but lose more than they gain by competition 
of Japanese fishermen. 

This industry is a good ‘lustration of the effect of oriental labour. Tt grew up to 
meet the requirements of the trade exclusively by white labour and so flourished, giving 
employment to large numbers of men at prices that would enable them to live and sup- 

ort their families. The Japanese was not a necessity. When he comes, by reason of 
his low standard of living, he is able and has driven out all but the large machinery- 
supplied factory. This factory would not now compete if another started employing 
Japanese labour, or if the Japanese employed machinery. _ That this will take place in 
a short time if they continue to come can scarcely be doubted ; and then the same argu- 
ment might be presented as ig now made in respect of other industries s—it cannot be 
successfully carried on without cheap labour. Of course it cannot if the competition of 
cheap labour brings down the price. The cure is to remove the cause ; not more cheap 
labour, but less. While cheap labour continues to come in it creates the conditions which 


it is said make it necessary. 


SS Ee 
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CHAPTER III.—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 
PART I.—SAWMILLS. 
The Japanese are employed to a very considerable extent in the lumbering business. 


Their proporton to whites and Chinese employed will appear from the following table :— 


Mail). Whites. Chinese. Japanese. 
Chemainus Mill .. 2 haat rsa See RA ee em 58 56 55 
" (inycarp)i.. 299 ay. a Ae eee Pie 128 19 30 
Dlasones) Millie So. . cmaey ee ban cree ee fodee! Be? HOE RATA S ae 164 0 93 
" (mvesmn)s ae... oe Reet <tc ARES Meet, 2 cet Bye SRE 245 10 0 
Royal City Mills, New Westminster.... .... 1....)......- - we 180 | 57 29 
The Moodieville Sawmill Co........ (ESL Re BAL Se 60 10 40 
Ra wweLcoVilllcn VIChOr Gee emer ae nee Ba: Spe eres Sle 60-70 0 
Maunsie Mills, Victoria............ ee a A: Penn, a? eee ek 10 LG 0 
HaslameMills/Nanaimote mae .)..:1.F ten Seeaneeystoweet 1 ¢ 39 13 9 
Nor Pere baCog Co im) oa Me a | - 45 0 | 46 
Robentson.dy Lackaviu vancouver, oe) no) | 80 0 20 
Royal City: Mills) Vancouver. staat eek ek ie ea te | 90 11 60 
Branetten ill ancarVvancou vera sau Saas Ae ee) ee 168 10 78 
Shields’ Mill, Kamloops........ Bae ate ee, eT eee a 30 3 9 
Yale Mill Company—Head office at Rossland controlling mills atl 
Rossland, Robson, Nakusp. Cascade, Roche Creek, Dead wood i 200 3-4 0 
{ as cooks. 
Hillyev’s Mill, Nelson ......./. (Sitges Sra nen sige et ed 40 0 0 
Buchanan eially Kaslo .&. We Ht! ot Th) We. nok Tot aes se 3m | 10-50 0 0 
| 


-Probably the best idea as to whether the J apanese are necessary for this business, 
aud as to whether there are sufficient in the country to meet the demand, may be 
gathered from the evidence of the employers. As most of these witnesses have been 
quoted froin at length, in dealing with this question as it affects Chinese immigration 
reference may be had to that evidence. 

Edmund James Palmer, manager of the Victoria Manufacturing Company’s mill at 
Chemainus, that exports nearly as much as all the other mills at British Columbia, says : 
We first employed Japanese about a year ago last February. I never employed them in 
the mill except three months ago. TI let them a contract for grading the road. I know 
the Port Blakeley mill on Puget Sound, Washington, employs Japanese. All the other 
mills there employ whites. 

Q.. What do you say as to the Japanese?—A. I think there are plenty of them 
here. I would say that all further immigration of Chinese or Japanese should 
be prohibited. What we have here now I think quite sufficient, and I think we can 
gradually work white labour in until we would soon have sufticient white labour in the 
country to answer all demands. 


The Japanese are wore inclined to adopt our mode of living and more inclined to 
spend money in doing so. , 

Richard H. Alexander, manager ot Hastings Mill, Vancouver, says: We employ 
ninety-three Japanese, in trucking and piling lumber. They are paid from 90 cents to 
91.25 a day. The Japanese are all in inferior positions, with the exception of the lath 
mill, at which there are six or seven of them at the cut-off saws and trimmer. We first 
engaged thein twelve years ago, i 

(The evidence of this witness is fully given in Part I, Chap. XII. 

Robert Charles Ferguson, manager of the Royal City Mills, Vancouver, which 
forms one of the three mills under the control of the British Columbia Mills and Trad- 
ing Company ; the other two being the Hastings Mill and the Royal City Mills of New 
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Westminster, says: We employ 150 men, of whom 60 are Japanese. Over half the 
Japanese are paid 90 cents a day. Three Japanese have charge of saws. They are 
satisfactory. We get as much done as if run by a white man. "We pay a Japanese 
sawyer $1.25 a day. We pay white labour of the same class (sawyers) 52.25. If no 
more Chinese and Japanese were admitted I would be satisfied for the present time, but 
I don’t think we could do in the future because the Japanese are spreading out more. 
That is they are going over the country and going into business for themselves and are 
employed more largely. I don’t think we could get white labour to take their place at 
present. I don’t see why Japanese should not be able to run the higher class of 
machines. I would not care to ran my mill with Japanese altogether. Certainly I 
would employ cheap labour all through if competition made it necessary. In handling 
the machines the Japanese can handle as much as the white man. If it came to heavy 
work the white man might be worth a little more, not over 15 per cent. 
White men could not live onthe same wages we pay Chinese and Japanese. Our 
firm tried to take a couple of carloads of people from the east at one time. We brought 
them out by rail with the usual result, they tried to beat their fares and left the employ- 
ment of the company. They were bushmen and loggers. The lumber industry is 
languishing here at the present time, partly because of the foreign trade being dull and 
a dullness in the North-west market. Our trade last year was hurt by the labour unions 
here demanding higher prices for labour in the first part of the year. T should judge 
the employment of Chinese and Japanese have an effect on labour associations. We 
haye a great deal of difficulty getting men to work during the fishing season. [ would 


- sooner employ all white labour if I could get it. 


Robert Jardine, the local manager of the Royal City Planing Mills at New West- 
minster, who employs 29 Japanese out of a total of 266 men, says: The Japanese came 
in in 1897; prior to that Chinese were used. In 1897 we had a number of white men 
employed that filled the positions now held by Japanese, and they left and went fishing 
and we were compelled to get whatever labour we could. Probably eight or ten left 
and more left gradually. 1 would as soon employ white men at $37 or $38 a month as 
Japanese at Sl a day. It is not because of the difference in wages, but the difhculty 
in getting men, that we employ Japanese. We require cheap labour and the Chinese is 
the kind we have. We have to have cheap labour or shut our business down, because 
two-thirds of our cut is shipped east, to the North-west Territories, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, and as far east as Halifax. If we had to employ all white labour at from 335 
to S40 a month, it would amount toa thousand dollars a month or over. We would 
have to pay 60 per cent more. We don’t feel the competition so much. We have a 
price list between the different owners. It is not always adhered to. We only use 29 


Japanese. I suppose the employment of Chinese and Japanese, and that white labour 


has to compete with them, does keep white labour out to a certain extent. (See further 
evidence of this witness Part I, Chap. XITL.) 

Henry Depencier, manager of the North Pacific Lumber Company, that employs. 
46 Japanese out of a total of 91 men, the rest being white, says: The mill had been shut 
down for ten years on account of the depression in the lumber trade here. We com- 
menced within. the last year. We employ Japanese because of the 16 in the mill they 
do as much as white men. ‘Two white men will do as much as three Japanese. I pre- 
fer white men. There are sufficient Japanese here now. In the east, Ottawa Valley, 
we had a whole mill outfit at what we pay the Japanese. Now wages are higher in the 
east. We had labour from Quebec at $1 a day and they boarded themselves. Tt is 
higher now. We never tried to bring that labour here. They could not come at that 
rate of wages. They are better than Japanese.. We could pay them 50 per cent tore. 
T think they would be brought here if the Japanese were not here. They can do inore 
anywhere about the mill. At piling lumber the Japanese do about as much in a day as 
whites. We can produce lumber much cheaper here than east. They can work it up 
more closely there than here. They work up everything there. All of it can be sold. 
Tt was not a labour question at all. It was a question ot finding a profitable market. 
We pay white labourers $1.50 to $1.75; skilled 32.50 to $3.85 ; two boys 18 years old 
Sla day. We pay the Japanese $1 a day, and three $1.25 a day. 
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John G. Woods, superintendent of the Moodyville Sawmill Company, which 
employs 110 men, of whom 40 are Japanese, says: We pay white men from $30 a 
month and board up to $140 for foremen ; Japanese 90 cents and board to $1.25 and 
board. Board costs 35 cents a day. In most positions they are as good as whites. 
They are behind machines and keep the machines clear. The Japanese run machines, 
namely, the edger and trimmer; one edger and five trimmers run by Japanese. We 
formerly had white men do it. He runs the machine as well as a white man and we 
keep him there. I don’t see why-a Japanese should not do anything there is to do 
about a sawmill. I very much prefer white men if other conditions are equal. The 
competition is as keen as the mills can stand and keep afloat. J guess we could fill the 
positions with white men if the Japanese were out—get them here in the country, but 
would have to pay them more. We would have to pay whites $15 a month more. If 
we had to pay $700 or $800 more than we do now we would have to shut down. I 
would close down so far as I am concerned rather than employ Asiatic labour. I have 
had large experience here in mills. . For the last five years the Moodyville Mill has just 
about held level without the owners getting one cent interest or dividends. The pro- 
perty has been kept up. Our position is good for foreign markets but not for local trade. 
We do simply a foreign trade. We ship to China and Japan. 

James W. Hackett, of the firm of Robertson & Hackett, that have a sawmill and 
sash and door factory. They employ 100 men in and about the mill and factory, of 
whom 20 are Japanese. Only white men are employed in the camps. Their market is 
local and east. Hesays: We tried to run our mill without Japanese. We found that 
it was necessary to have a certain amount of cheap labour. We had to compete with 
others who had cheap labour ; besides cheap white labour is very unsteady. You can 
get white labour for $1.50 a day, but they won’t stay with you. Ifothers had employed 
exclusively white labour we would. We don’t employ Chinese. The export mills have 
a good deal to do in fixing the local price. What they do not export they sell cheap. 
The local market would be better without the export mills. The more there is shipped 
for foreign markets the worse it is for local trade, because every million feet leaves a lot 
rejected which comes in competition with the local trade. Our whité men are a very 
sober class of men. Some kinds of work Japanese will do as well as whites. I think 
it would take as many whites to do the work of Japanese. It would make a difference 
of $24 a day. The greater portion of our labour is skilled labour. Public opinion on 
the Chinese and Japanese question is very strong. Last year [ paid out $50,282 in and 
about the mill and factory. Of this $3,282 was paid to Japanese and $47,000 to whites. 
J also paid to whites in the camp $24,125. J would have had to pay $1,640 more to 
whites if Thad employed all whites and no Japanese. Our realty and plant is worth. 
about $100,000. We have a good class of labour in this country, better than in most 
countries. 

Andrew Haslam, sawmill owner at Nanaimo, said: I think the Japanese are 
stronger physically than the Chinese. Japanese can do harder work than the Chinese. 
I am certainly in favour of employing white men. I think myself the Japanese 
will finally be the keener competitors of the white men. I do not think anyone will 
deny that the Japanese are a progressive people and have advanced more rapidly 
of late years than any other nation; but on the other hand their wants are so few 
and their habits so simple they can live very well for a small sum of money, for such 
a sum that a white person could not possibly live on; and to bring an unlimited 
number of these people here to enter into competition with our white people, I do 
not think is in the interests of the country by any means. It is a question to 
my mind whether it is wise to encourage immigration beyond what can find profitable 
employment in the country. I have heard very little of the Japanese question here. I 
do not think it would be wise to persist in any regulation that would tend to irritate 
the Japanese people at the present time. As far as I know of the business of British 
Columbia, and I have had an opportunity of studying it for 35 years, all IT can say is 
that the white men got less wages before the Japanese f 


; and Chinese were in the country 
than they did after they were in here. 
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Lewis A. Lewis, manager of the Brunette Sawmill Company, New Westnunster, 
pays out in wages in connection with his sawmill, planing mill and logging camp annu- 
ally $141,937 ; for white labour, $119,773, and the balance to Japanese and Chinese ; 
that is about 85 per cent to whites and 15 per cent to orientals. He employs in all 
168 white men, 78 Japanese and 10 Chinese. He says: The average wage of the 
Japanese is $1.00, Chinese, 90 cents, and white labour $35 to $100 amonth. Have had 
Japanese four or five years, but not as many asnow. Had 10 or 12 more last year than 
the year before, using more men in 1900 than in 1899. The business has increased, but 
the number of white men is about the same. The increase has been 10 or 12 additional 
Japanese. The Japanese have gradually taken the place of white men—in some 
places they have. Some of our tally men are Japanese. He could do it as well as 
white. The Japanese have taken the place of white men in piling lumber. We paid 
$35 to$40 a month. We now pay Japanese $1 a day of 26 days. That is instead of 
835 to $40, we pay $26. I don’t think a Japanese will Jo as much work as a white 
man. They don’t understand. The Japanese don’t understand English. I would as 
soon pay a white man $35 a monthas a Japanese $26 in certain kinds of work. There was 
no advantage in taking on Japanese instead of white men as to that work. In trucking 
rough lumber out of the yard, Japanese are cheaper. As far as I can recollect when the 
Japanese did not do it, the Chinese did. Our market is all the way from here to 
Quebec. Our principal market is the North-west Territory, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec. When it goes east of Winnipeg it is large special timber for bridge building. 
We export to Glasgow, Scotland and _ to Japan. It is not regular, it is incidental. It 
would not be a tenth of our business. The Chinese are engaged in piling lumber in the 
yard. No Chinese work in the mill ; some of the Japanese do. They work behind the 
edger. None run the edger. None-of the Japanese do any skilled work ; one of them 
uses a trimmer saw for cutting off, for the last year or so. We formerly paid a white 
man $40 a month, and we pay the Japanese $1.35 per day, say $32.50 per month. He 
ean’t do the work as well. He can do as much. The man at $40 could get his job 
back at the price.. I have resided here fourteen years. Japanese were not in the saw- 
mills then ; white men and Chinamen did the work. 

I don’t know of any Japanese or Chinese with families. The white men are, I 
think, mostly married. We give preference to married men. I don’t think we could 
get along without the Japanese in the lumber business. We could get along without 
the Chinese. Iam speaking from the lumberman’s standpoint. Labour is short during 

“the summer time till after the fishing season is over. White labour is. short during 
these months. There is abundance of white labour during the winter months. If you 
give Japanese employment in winter they will stay in summer. Our white men stay 
with us in summer. We supply lumber and boxes to the canneries. This year it may 
be $50,000 if a big run. Last year it was 830,000 to $40,000. Two other mills also 
supply the canneries. The business is in a fair condition, but it could be better. The 
last three years have been better. For eight previous years we did not make money. 


- We get a special order and we have to get out special lengths. British Columbia can 


fix the price for the east, but there is such keen competition among the mills that it cuts 
the price. If you want half a dozen men, Japanese, you can get them on short notice 
by speaking to a boss Japanese, same as to boss Chinamen. ‘There is very strong com- 
petition in British Columbia. The prices are below what would give a reasonable profit 
if we had to employ white labour. 

Alexander Shields, manager of the Kamloops Sawmill, employs 9 Japanese out of 
a total of 42 men. He says: We have some difficulty in keeping whites. We shut 
down for a while and the men were then discharged and when we started we brought in 
Japanese. The whites were not invited to come back. The management is in fayour 
of further restriction. I would restrict it so no more would comein. IJ think there are 
enough here. In the logging camps we employ about 100 men, all whites. We prefer 
them, We would not have Japanese or Chinese. I think the Japanese are more clesir- 
able as a class than the Chinamen. I don’t think any serious loss would result if no 
more came in. In the sawmill business it is necessary to have cheap labour. We come 
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into competition with the coast mills. Our management would favour no more coming 
in. 

Charles Hillyer, of Nelson, employs 40 men in his sawmill and sash and door 
factory, and pays for unskilled labour from $2.25 to $2.50 and for skilled labour $3, 
93.50 and St a day. The market is local and for the mines. He says: I favour 
further restriction. If any restriction can be put on it ought to be done. In 15 years 
there wont be a white man working in a sawmill. i I compete with the coast mills L 
will have to put my white men out and put in Chinese. T will have to put in Chinese. 
T will have to put in Chinese and Japanese within two years. 

Geo. A. Buchanan, sawmill owner of Kaslo, employs from 10 to 50 men, according 
to the season ; no Japanese or Chinese, except occasionally as cooks. He says: I am 
nob in favour of putting restriction upon anybody as far as T am concerned. I think 
‘all kinds of men should be free to come and go and make their homes anywhere it suits 
them. God made of one blood all nations of the earth. 

William C. Dickinson says: I was bookkeeper and yard foreman in the Royal City 
Mill. I had from 25 to 35 Japanese under me. In heavy work I would rather have 
one white man than two Japanese. I could have done the whole work with 20 or 25 
white men. I favour restriction to keep out Chinese and Japanese. Japanese compete 
more keenly. I remember when only one Japanese was employed there. In the last 
two years they have increased. They are increasing more rapidly than in the past. The 
Japanese range from 50 cents to $1.10, the average was about 80 cents. ‘The white 
men struck and the Japanese took their places,—TI should say about ten who are still 
in their places. The above is the wages before the cut. $10 was taken off my wages. 
The tally men and markers were succeeded by Japanese. I don’t agree that whites are 
eetting higher wages by reason of Japanese being employed. Eight or nine years ago 
there was only one Japanese, and the whites are not getting more wages now than then. 
T don’t think their wages would be higher if the Japanese and Chinese were turned out. 


AMERICAN MILLS. _ : 

Tt will be convenient here to refer to the statements obtained from lumbermen in 
Washington State and compare the wages on either side of the line in this industry. 

The Stetson and Post Mill Company, Seattle, employ 125 men; no Chinese or 
Japanese. 

Q. What is the average wage for unskilled labour here }—A. The average wage will” 
be about $2 a day for unskilled labour. It ranges from $1.75 to $2.25 or $2.50 a day. 
Sawyers are paid from $3.50 to 34 a day. 

W. H. Perry, the assistant general manager of Moran Brothers, who operate a 
sawimill at Seattle and employ about 100 men, stated that the average wage paid to 
common labour was $2.a day, that being the minimum. The men who operate the 
planers they are to a certain degree skilled labour and are paid 52.25, $2.50 and $2.75. 

Theodore Ludgate, a Canadian, who has recently engaged in the sawmill business 
at Seattle, and employs 150 men in and about the mill, says : / 

Q. What is the average wage for unskilled labour 1—A. The lowest wage we pay 
is 81.75 a day to roustabouts, men who are here to-day and are to be found some place 
else next week. <A great many men we pay $2 a day to; $1.75 a day is our cheapest 
labour and it runs trom that up to $5 for our filers and sawyers. The filers get $5 a 
day. The planer foremen get $3.50 a day and the planer feeders get $2.25 a day. No 
mills in the city or neighbourhood employ Japanese labour. The only mill employing 
Japanese labour is the Port Blakeley mill, nine or ten miles across the Sound from here. 

A. S. Martin, secretary of the Puget Sound Sawmill and Shingle Company, Fair- 
haven, Washington, said: We are employing 265 hands. We have 110 men employed 
in logging camps. We never employ Chinese or Japanese. They are only employed at 
one mill, at Port Blakeley. Minimum wages for unskilled labour is $1.50 per diem. 
There are about ten men working here for that wage. 
Wages run up to $5 and 86; average, 33.33) per diem. 
shingles, having the largest et of any mill in the world. 


At present $2 is our minimum. 
We make a specialty of cedar 
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W. T. Harris, of Whatcom Fall Mill Company, at Whatcom, Washington, says : 


g 
We employ about 75 men. No Chinese or Japanese. We buy our logs. 1 think no 
Japanese or Chinese are employed in the logging camps. Wages for ordinary labour 
are as low as $1.50 per day, but for skilled labour run up as high as $150 per month. 
Board is worth from $4 to $4.50 a week. he proportion of unskilled labour employed 
by us is two-thirds, including some machine attendants. We ship some of our product 
into Canada. Our chief market is in the east. We experience no ditticulty in getting 
common or skilled labour. Chinese are not employed in Whatcom at all. Don’t see — 
them here at all. The population of Whatcom is about 10,000. The principal industry 
of Whatcom is lumbering. There are no canneries. The coal mines are several miles. 
out from town. They employ all white labour. 

W. Sherman, of the Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, Washington, said : 
We employ about 350 men. No Chinese or Japanese. We engage in export lumber 
business to South America, Australia, Hong Kong and Japan, and also ship to San 
Francisco and east of the Rockies. There are no Chinese or Japanese employed on the 
Bellingham Bay and British Columbia railway. The, average wage paid to unskilled 
labour is from $1.75 to $2 per day, and to skilled labour up to $4 per day; average, 
82.50 to $3.75. There is no difficulty in getting labour. We buy our logs. 


WAGES ON THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN SIDE COMPARED. 
CANADIAN MILLS. 


Chemainus Mills (Chemainus, B.C.). 


Japanese—51 to $1.25. 
Chinese—$1 to $1.25 and one at $1.50. ; 
Whites—$2 for unskilled labour, and from $2.25 up for skilled labour. 


The Hastings Mill (Vancouver ). 
Japanese—90 cents to $1.25. be 
Whites—S4+40 to $45 a month, and in the woods the whites received from $2.25 to 
$2.50 a day. 
The Royal City Mills (Vancouver ). 


Japanese—From 90 cents to $1 for common labour ; sawyers, 51.: 
G = eA ul os Tanne) x 
~ Whites—Labour: unskilled, from $1.75 to $2.59; skilled, $2.5 


The Brunette Sawmill Company (New Westminster ). 


Japanese—95 cents to $1.25 ; average $1. 
Chinese—90 cents. 
White labour—$35 to $100 a month. 


The Royal City Planing Mills at New Westminster. 


~ . ‘ 
Japanese—85 cents to $1.40; average Sl. 
Chinese—85 cents to $1.35 per day ; average Sl. 
Whites—335 to $125 per month, and $1.75 to $3.40 a day for skilled labour. 


~ 


AMERICAN MILLS. 


The Stetson and Post Mill Company, Seattle. 


Japanese—None employed. We ee . 
Whites-—2 for unskilled Jabour. It ranges from $1.75 to $2.50 a day. Sawyers 


are paid from $3.50 to $4 a day. 
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Moran Brothers, Seattle. 


Japanese—N one employed. ; . 
Whites—Average wage for common labour $2 a day, that being the minimum. 


Theodore Ludgate, Seattle. 


AVhites—S1.75 is the cheapest labour employed, and up to $5 for filers and sawyers. 
Planer foreman $3.50, planer feeders $2.50. A great many of the common labourers 
are paid $2 a day. 

Japanese—N one employed. 


Puget Sound Sawmill and Shingle Company, Fairhaven, Washington. 
Japanese—N one employed. 


Whites—Minimum wage for unskilled labour $1.50 per diem to $2. This company 
employs 265 hands. At present’ $2 is their minimum. 


The Whatcom Falls Mill Company, Whatcom, Washington. 


J apanese—N one employed. 
Whites—Lowest $1.50 per day ; for skilled labour as high as $150 a month. 


The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company. 


Japanese— None employed. ' 
Wohites—Average unskilled labour $1.75 to $2 aday. For skilled labour up to 
&4 a day. 


SUMMARY. 


In dealing with this industry it was found impossible to limit the evidence and 
summary to the Chinese and Japanese respectively, and for a fuller statement of facts 
and evidence reference may be had to a former chapter where the bearing of Chinese 
immigration upon this industry is dealt with, which in connection with what is here 
said will give a fair idea of the present condition of the industry. 

Tn 1900 there was exported from British Columbia eighty-four million feet of lumber> 
by six mills, the Chemainus 38,365,000 ; Hastings 23,873,000 ; Moodyville 19,312,000 ; 
‘The Royal City Planing Mills of New Westminster 1,312,000; The Northern Pacific 
Lumber Company 659,000, and the Canadian. Pacific Lumber Company 687,000. 

Tt will be seen that of the total export the first three mills exported 914 millions of 
the S4 millions. The following statement shows the destination : 


Total Exports from 


Destination. B.C. Mills. 

Great Britain and Continent......-.----+:e estes 25,043,613 
Acostra iach oteeac hie, be clctah-as cae acacia ek a pee SS O36, tho 
ASTIGA A « ocho & cesta ts OPE elas SPR Las eae Bed aoeetees sae er 5,887,385 
Pers ke cue take ee et ee tee a eer 4,554,350 
Chili hen ne, eae coe tothe Ae SARA oe Maoh for Char dracon 3,858,830 
Other South Americam Ports... os... »-+ sees e: -° myo 321,999 
China and Japan..... ne ein ee ata oe os a 9,463,501 
Un SeAtlantic Porbis Sets oe tet 1,061,405 
MGXICO.. das Sok Mild ase aaa aie Daag gene iio ee ear ale 76,701 
Totali.., teemhed Dlg dene ros ae 84,210,553 


The exporting mills compete with the other mills in the local market. 
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The Chemainus Mill exports nearly as much as all the other mills together, and 
employs 56 Japanese about the mill and 30 in the camp. The manager of this large 
concern stated that they had never employed Japanese in the mills until three months 
ago. In the camps they are employed for grading. He thought there were plenty of 
them here now, and stated that in his opinion all further immigration of Chinese or 
Japanese should be prohibited. He said: What we have here now I think quite sufh- 
cient, and I think we can gradually work white labour in until we would soon have 
sufficient white labour in the country to answer all demands. 

The manager ot the next largest exporting mill, the Hastings Mill, that employs 
164 whites and 93 Japanese, explained that they had always had in a mill a certain 
proportion of cheap labour ; in the earlier days Indians ; they gradually got off from 
working in the mill and were replaced by Chinese ; and on the other hand, on account 
of the strong feeling against Chinese, they discontinued them, and have since been using 
Japanese. It was ten or twelve years since Japanese were first employed. He further 
stated that the Indians were not crowded out by either the Chinese or Japanese. The 
Indian camp was removed. They lived on the other side of the inlet, and it was dith- 
cult for them to go over to the mill in time, and during the construction of the railway 
got more profitable work with the contractors. The Indians were paid 75 cents a day 
and board, equal to $1 a day. The Chinamen will go along like a machine and do the 
same work every day until night at the same work, but the Japanese has got more spirit, 
and if he sees the machine crowding him he will put on a spurt and keep the machine 
clear, whereas the Chinaman will let the machine block up, and he will want another 
man to help him. The Japanese may not work as steadily but he works quicker, and 
is better for the work than the Chinaman in that way. Neither Chinese nor Japanese 
are used in the woods. They are not suited for it. ‘This witness declined to express an 
opinion as to restriction on Japanese immigration. 

He further stated that he desired to confine himself to its effect on the lumber 
trade, and said: The question is this,—we have always had a certain amount of cheap 
Jabour in connection with the operation of the lumber industry. It is quite possible 
that white labour would be generally profitable if we could get it under the same con- 
ditions. If the Japanese are to be replaced with white labour it will mean an increase 
in our expenses,—an increase in the cost of production of the lumber, but as it is at 
present the white men cannot work at the rate of wages that the Japanese do. Now, 
if the Japanese is replaced by white labour at a higher rate of wages on the industry on 
the manufacture of lumber, there can be but one result,—we would either have to raise 
the price of the article produced, or shut down the manufacture altogether. In our 
‘case the article manufactured has to be exported ; it has to meet competition in the 
markets of the world with the same commodities from other places. 

The superintendent of the Moodyville Sawmill, the next largest exporter, stated 
that they employed 40 Japanese out of a total of 410 men. ‘This mill is situated across 
Burrard Inlet from Vancouver. They are paid from 90 cents to $1.25 and board. ‘The 
board costs 35 cents a day. In most positions they are declared to be as good as whites. 
White men are paid from $30 to $140 a month. ‘This would make a difference of about 
$600 per month in wages if whites were employed instead of Japanese, and the witness 
stated if they had to pay 8700 or $800 per month more then they do now, they would 
have to shut down, but that so far as he was concerned rather than employ Japanese in 
responsible positions he would close down. This mill exports over four millions to 
‘China and Japan, out of a total of nine and a half millions. 

The Hastings Mill, and the Royal City Planing Mill of New Westminster, under 
the same general management as the Hastings Mull, exported the balance of the nine 
and a half millions that went to Japan and China in 1900. ; 

The local manager of the Royal City Mills of New, Westminster says that the 
Japanese came in in 1897, but prior to that Chinese were used, but it is not because of 
the difference in wages but the difficulty in getting men that they employ Japanese ; 
that they require cheap labour and the Chinese is the kind they have. They employ 51 
Chinese and 29 Japanese and 180 white inen. He further stated that they have to have 
-cheap labour or shut down their business, and the reason given is that two-thirds of the cut 
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is shipped to the North-west Territories, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and as far east as 
Halifax ; that if they had to employ all white labour at from $35 to540a month it would’ 
amount to over a théusand dollars a month, and would be 60 per cent more than the 
cost of the labour of Chinese and Japanese now employed. He stated that he would as 
soon pay a white man $37 or 538 a month as a Japanese 51 a day. He further stated 
that they did not feel the competition so much because they had a price list between 
the different owners. He thought that the employment of Chinese and Japanese kept 
white labour out to some extent. 

The manager of the Brunette Saw-mill Commany at New Westminster that employs 
78 Japanese, being the largest number employed by any mill except the Hastings mill, 
stated that they had employed Japanese for the last four or five years but not in such 
large numbers as at present. That the Japanese had gradually taken the place of the 
white men. They pay the Japanese $1 a day or $26 a month, instead of $35 or $45 - 
month formerly paid to white men. He did not think that the Japanese did as much 
work as the white man, and stated that he would as soon pay a white man $35 a month 
asa Japanese 326 in certain classes of work, but that in certain other classes of work 
the Japanese was cheaper, and finally added that he did not think they could get along 
without the Japanese in the lumber business, but that they could get along without the 
Chinese. This gentlemen spoke purely from the lumberman’s standpoint. 

The next largest employer of Japanese labour is the Royal City mills of Vancouver 
who employ 60 Japanese, 11 Chinese and 90 white men. This case affords a fair 
illustration of what applies to nearly,all the mills where Japanese are employed. The 
proportion given nist not be understood as indicating the number of Japanese and 
unskilled white labour employed, the fact being that very little if any unskilled white 
labour is employed at these mills. The Chinese and Japanese practically fill all the 
positions of unskilled labour and have almost entirely displaced white men and Indians 
in these positions. The manager of this mill stated that they paid the Japanese 90 cents 
x day as common labourers and $1.25 a day as sawyers, three Japanese being employed 
in that capacity. It should be noticed here that the Japanese receive 90 cents a day 
without board whereas at the Moodyville mill they are paid 90 cents a day and boarded. 
The manager stated that he would be satisfied- for the present if no more Chinese or 
Japanese were admitted, but thought that there might be difficulty in future because 
the Japanese are spreading out over the country and are going into business, for them- 
selves and are employed more largely. He did not think that white labour could be 
got to take their places at present. He thought that the Japanese would in time be, 
able to run a higher class of machine, and declared that he would employ cheap labour 
all through if he found it necessary. 

The Northern Pacific Lumber Company employ 46 Japanese and 45 whites, no 
Chinese. The manager stated that they employed Japanese because out of the total 
number 16 do as much as white men. In other classes of work two white men will do 
asimuch work as three Japanese. He preferred white men and thought there were 
enough Japanese here now. 

The Robinson and Hackett Company of Vancouver employ 20 J apanese. The 
manager stated that they tried to run the mill without Japanese, but found that they 
had to have a certain amount of cheap labour to compete with others who had cheap 
labour, and that if others would employ white labour exclusively, their company was 
willing to do so. They do not employ Chinese. 

Lhe proprietor of the Jumber mill at Nanaimo, employs 9 Japanese, 13 Chinese and 
39 white men. He pays a total monthly wage of $4,350, of which $140 only is paid to 
Japanese, $368 to Chinese and $3,845 to whites. This gentlemnan ran his mill for 17 
years with white labour exclusively, until two years ago. The cause of the change as 
stated by him was that the profits were getting so small that he could not afford to pay 
the white men for outside work, that is work apart from handling the machines; that 
there was an increased cost of everything that enters into the production of lumber, and 
that the selling price has remained the same for the last four or five years, and that 
owing to American lumber coming in free, they could only raise the price so that the 
American lumber could not be sold. The market is purely local, Nanaimo and vicinity. 


~ 
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He said that American hunber did not come to Nanaimo, but that it competed with 
other mills, and those mills took the trade that he otherwise would have got. The 
remedy he suggested was the admission of mill supplies free of duty and in that case he 
would only employ white men. He was in favour of employing white men and in the 
interests of the country, would choose them. He spoke very favourably of the Swedes 
and Norwegians as a desirable class of immigrants for mill work, and expressed the 
opinion that we had a sufficient supply of Japanese and Chinese here now, and did not 
think any serious snconvenience would accrue to his business if no more were allowed to 
come in. He thought there were enough in the country for some time to come. He 
further stated that he thought the Japanese were the keenest competitors of the white 
man; that a few years ago ‘white men were getting out timber for Mexico 5 that is now 
done by Japanese. ‘They contract for it themselves, several cargoes each year ; that 
they more readily fall into our methods and habits ; they are not as steady as the 
Chinese, and he did not know if they would make better citizens. He added that as 
long as the timber is in the country it is an asset, and unless we got out of it something 
commensurate with its value we lose ‘+. He added that mills on the Sound employ 
_ white labour exclusively, except the Blakeley mill which employs 300 Japanese. 

At the Kamloops sawmill, 9 Japanese out of a total of 42 men are employed. The 
manager thought Japanese more desirable as a class than the Chinese, but did not think 
any serious loss would result if no more came in. 

No Japanese are employed at the Sayward mills and Munsie mills at Victoria, nor 
by the Yale mill company, which controls the mills at Robson, Nakusp, Cascade, Roche 
Greek, Deadwood and Rossland, employing 200 men, all whites, with three or four 
Chinese as cooks; no Japanese are employed at Hillyer’s mill, at Nelson, or at Buchan- 
an’s mill at Kaslo. ; 

The result of the examination of this industry shows that about 500 Japanese, as 
far as we can ascertain, are employed therein. These have largely taken the place of 
Chinese within the last few years. In some employments in and about the mill it is 
said that they will do as much work as a white man. One manager stated that 16 
Japanese out of the 40 employed would do as much work as an equal number of white 
men, and that the balance was in the proportion of about 2 white to 3 Japanese. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the difference in cost between the employment of white labour 
and Japanese is not the difference in wages paid to each, but the difference in the value 
of their work. This latter sum it is difficult to estimate with accuracy, but approxima- 
tely it may be stated to be from two-fifths to a half of the difference in WAgeS 5 that is, 
that there is a saving to the mill owner of from two-fifths to one-half of the difference in 
wages between what is paid to a Japanese and what would have to be paid to white 
men. If only white men were employed in the above instance the saving would be 58, 
not $20. This probably expresses the view of the majority who favour cheap labour, 
but it must not be forgotten that some managers of large experience insist that white 
labour is as cheap in the long run as Japanese or Chinese, but it is not to be had at the 

resent time, and that the reason of scarcity of white labour 1s because of the presence 
of the Chinese and Japanese, which has a tendency to keep out the desired class of white 
Jabour. . , 

An examination of the conditions of this industry on the American side shows that 
no Japanese are employed in the mills there, with one exception, and that is at Port 
Blakeley where they were first employed last year. ee ‘" 4 

The average wage paid for unskilled labour is from $1.75 to 32. In one instance 
a few men were employed at $1.50 per day, but the largest proportion are paid $2, and 
from that up to $3.50 and $4 for skilled labour. There is no difficulty there as far as 
we could ascertain in obtaining abundance of white labour at these wages. There is a 
large export trade from the Sound, amounting to over 1567000,000 feet last year, and a 
still larger cut for local and eastern trade. Tt is proper to observe that the only mill 
that employs Japanese labour is a large exporting mill. 4 ; 

We are of opinion that if no more Japanese come In, having regard to the number 
that are now in the country, that there are sufficient for the present requirements, and 
for some years to come, and that the change from Japanese to white labour would take 
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lace gradually and without any ser rious loss to the business. As this industry is one 
of the few that gives employ ment the year round, it is of great importance that it should 
give employment to white labour, and so build up a per manent community. 


PART II..—SHINGLE BOLTS, MINING TIMBER AND CORDWOOD. 


While the Japanese are not engaged to any extent in the shingle mills as the 
Chinese are, they have crowded out the. Chinese, the white men and the Indians to a 
very large exient as labourers in getting out shingle bolts, mining timber and cordwood ; 
although as yet they are not employed ‘to any lar, ge extent m the lumber camps. 

John Murray, provincial timber agent, says that on the coast the larger percentage 
of cutting shingle bolts is now done by Mongolians. Ten years ago they did very little. 
The same thing applies to cordw ood. The Mongolans monopolize it now. The wood 
business is done by the Chinese and the bolt business by Japanese. It is difficult to say 
how many are engaged in the business. It would run up into the hundreds. 

W. H. Ellis, - provincial immigration agent, says: I visited the cordwood camps on 
Main Island in the latter part of Febr uary. Several hundreds of Japanese are engaged 
in cutting cordwood on this and adjacent islands, chiefly for canneries and steamer 
companies. Jt is delivered f.o.b. on the scows at $1.80 to$2a cord. J am informed that 
the contractors make little profit at these figures, and wages paid employees must be 
very small. The Japanese engaged in the work are principally from the Fraser River 
and owing to the small run of salmon last year they were in destitute circumstances at 
the close of the season. On their arrival at Main Island to commence work, they were 
without supplies and subsisted for some time on clams and thistle roots and whatever 
came and fish they could secure. The frequent heavy rains during the winter prevents 
continuous work. It would be impossible for white men to cut cordwood at the price 

and make very ordinary wages. The Japanese live in cedar shacks, sleep in bunks, 
(over de in tiers, and : altogether have a wretched existence. 

Andrew Haslam, ¢arrying on a large lumber business at pina said : I think 
myself that the Japanese will be the keenest competitors of the white men. A few 
yes ago white men were getting out timber for Mexico and that is now done by 
Japanese. They contract for it themselves, —several cargoes each year. 

C. Uchida, a Japanese contractor for shingle bolts, says: I contract to get out 
bolts, $2.05 per cord delivered on the scows. rs pay $2 per cord and get 5 cents and 
hoe IT make on supphes. ‘he men do not have to buy in my store ; they can buy in 
any other place. I take out about three thousand cords a year. We employ all 
Japanese, 36 men in the camp. There is only one family out there. Japanese have 
wives and children in Japan to whom they send money. Single men send very little money 
home. J buy groceries at the wholesale stores. I keep store and buy $2,000 a month ; 
$360 a month goes into camp. I supply them with overalls and working clothes: I 
buy some from white men and some from Chinese. The white men do not get out 
shingle bolts. The 36 men in camp are not naturalized. Iam not a British subject. 

“Edward H. Heaps, a shingle manufacturer, says: We employ in camps on contract 
about 80 getting out bolts. We let contracts to Japanese, Chinese and whites. The 
Japanese contractors employ Japanese, the Chinese employ Chinese, and the whites 
employ Japanese and Chinese. Ninety per cent would be Japanese and Chinese. We 


pay out $5,000 a month for eight months, $40,000 besides the factory wages. ‘The 
division of wages would be the following i 


To Chinese and Japanese for bolts.............. 19.24, 088 336,000 
Japanese and Chinese in the mill). "". 2° Pee ee 8,000 

LOGHL yy Sos ee are Tan, Sere aie ee .. $44,000 
Whites ii? the roll ee Eee re ee $10,000 
FOr DOltg. fe. terete. Ae eee ee See FONE PR aD ae 4,000 


otal. towhitese sue, wane piel .... $14,000 
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The Japanese and Chinese are paid $3 to S1 paid to the whites. 

Robert Jardine, the manager of the Royal City Planing Mills at New Westminster, 
who manufactures also a large quantity of shingles, says: We don’t use shingle bolts. 
We cut them from the log and so we can carry on the shingle business without Japanese, 
because we get out ours all by white men. 


HOW THIS AFFECTS FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


James Thomas Smith, a farmer from New Brunswick, fourteen years in British 
Columbia, has 170 acres, says: We had 20 acres of heavy wood. We generally had 
white men to cut it, for a small figure. Always had a hundred cords cut, but owing to 
the Chinese and Japanese we have half on our hands yet. We could not sell to clear 
ourselves on it. We cannot compete. . 

John Kendall, fisherman, says: Last year I tried to get a job cutting timber bolts 
or cordwood. I found I could get no job. I saw shingle bolts and wood being cut by 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Much other evidence was to the same effect. 


SUMMARY. 


The Japanese have gradually driven out the white man and to a large extent have 
taken the place of Chinese in getting out shingle bolts and cordwood, and seem now to 
have the exclusive trade for mining timber for Mexico, for which they contract and 
employ exclusively Japanese labour. The Japanese contractors pay the Japanese the 
contract p~ice within a few cents and make their profits on their supplies. 

One manufacturer, out of a total expenditure of $44,000, stated that he paid to 
Chinese and Japanese for bolts $36,000, and that he paid to whites for bolts 54,000. 

Some of the manufacturers engaged in the shingle business purchase their bolts, 
which are gotten out chiefly by Japanese, and at first it appeared as if this were the 
cheaper method, but the manager of one of the largest mills stated that they do not use 
shingle bolts, but get out the material in the log, exclusively by white men, and so do 
not employ the Japanese at all for this purpose. 

In the largest shingle mill in the world, situate at Fairhaven, Washington State, 
the material out of which the shingles are made is brought to the mill in log lengths. 
Shingle bolts ave not used, and neither Japanese nor Chinese are employed in connection 
with the business. ‘The Japanese are only employed in connection with the shingle 
business in getting out the bolts; and.as it would appear that this is not the only or the 
cheapest method of procuring material for shingles—even from the point of cheapness 


the Japanese do not seem to be esential to the success of this business. 


There are.a great many shingle mills in Washington State, and the output is enor- 
mous and yet Japanese are not employed. The effect of the employment of so many 
Japanese in getting out shingle bolts, cordwood and mining timber is very serious upon 


the white settler. 


Tt is clear that the shingle business does not depend upon J apanese labour for the 
supply of the raw material. Their monopoly of this branch of the business handicaps 
the settler in disposing of his timber while clearing the land, and deprives him of an 


“avenue of employment necessary to success until his holding becomes sufhciently pro- 


ductive to be self-sustaining. (See Part I, Chapter VII, Land Clearing, and Chapter 
XIV, Shingle Business.) 


CHAPTER IV.—OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


The advent of the Japanese is comparatively recent, but for the time since they 
have commenced to come into the country in considerable numbers, their employment in 
the different industries and callings has been very rapid. Particular mention has been 
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made of those trades and callings wherein they are most largely employed, and only a 
short reference is necessary with respect to the others.— 
1.) The Mining industry. 
2.) Railways. 
3.) Sealing. - 
4.) Domestic servants. 
5.) Farming, land clearing and market gardening. 
6.) Tailors, ete. 
j 
I. THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Coal Mines.—It is only within recent years that Japanese have been employed at 
all in connection with the coal mines, and even now to only a limited extent. They are 
not employed at the Fernie mines nor by the New Vancouver Coal Company, Nanaimo. 
Japanese to the number of 102 are employed at the Union Mines, as miners, helpers, 
runners, drivers, labourers, timbering, blacksmiths, and labourers above eround,—77 
being employed under-ground and 25 above ground. Only one Japanese is employed at 
the Extension mine and he above ground, 

Tt is manifest that the Japanese are not essential to this important industry. 

Metaliferous Mines. —The Japanese have not been employed in any of the metali- 
ferous mines in the Kootenay district or elsewhere on the mainland, but they have been 
employed in mines near Victoria and on Texada Island. 

Henry Croft, who is engaged in mining at Mount Sicker, 45 miles from Victoria, 
says: We employ both white labour and Japanese labour at the mines. White labour 
only in the mines and Japanese only in sorting of the ore. We employ from 30 to 35 
Japanese in sorting the ore. We had previously tried to get white labour for that pur- 
pose. We tried to get boys from 15 to 20 years of age. We paid them $1.50 a day. 
We had the greatest difficulty in securing boys even in the city or in the country. The 
boys from the town would come up and work for three or four days and then leave us 
sudderly. The consequence was we had to look for other labour, either we had to look 
for other labour or shut down. I thought about securing Japanese from 16 to 21 years 
of age. We secured the Japanese for that labour. We found them perfectly satisfae- 
tory in every way. We pay them 90 cents a day. We cannot employ white men, white 
labour, for the simple reason that trade prices will not allow it. If we were to employ 
labour at $2.75 a day, which is what I understand to be paid in the Kootenay, it would 
make a difference to us in profit of over $19,000 a year. That profit enables me to 
employ more white miners than I otherwise would do. é 

T am adverse to Chinese and Japanese immigration, but I consider that in new 
countries like South Africa and Australia you must have cheap labour, and for instance 
in our own country we require cheap labour to run the saw mills. I hope that Norway 
and Sweden where they have cheap labour, they will ship some of it tous. There, cheap 
labour works in the sawmills, and the markets for their products aré\the same as ours. 
Unless we have some cheap labour, the lower grades of labour to do the lower class of 
labour in mines and lumbering camps, we cannot bring this country into the state of 
development we would wish. I think there are sufficient numbers of Japanese here 
now to meet the demand and also of Chinese. I do not think it necessary to permit any 
more Chinese to come into the country. I think there are enough of the Chinese and 
Japanesé here at the present time. No serious inconvenience would arise to our business 
if no more were allowed to come in. . 

_Q. Is there any industry with which you are familiar that you think would suffer 
any inconvenience, or to which any inconvenience would arise if no Chinese or Japanese 
were permitted to come in?—A. No, I believe it is now like a tap, when you want 
water you turn it on and when you have enough you turn it off. All you have got to 
do is to put a per capita tax on the Chinese high enough to exclude them. 

Alfred Raper said: The Japanese have been employed as miners in one mine. Only 
the shift foremen and three white men. There must have been between 40 and 60. 
They were discharged. They worked in the mine and above ground. They did black- 
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smithing. There are only 30 or 40 Japanese on the island now all told. There were 
about 150 before they were discharged. There are 175 whites. White miners were 
paid $3 on hand drills and $3.50 for machine men. Muckers and shovellers $2.50. The 
Japanese miners and muckers were paid $1.25 per day. The cause of dismissal was that 
it cost too much. The output was too small. It did not pay. The manager said he 
had taken the Japanese out for good. 

The number of Japanese employed in the metaliferous mines as a whole is insigni- 
ficant, and it cannot be said that this industry 1s dependent upon their labour. 


HYDRAULIC MINING. 


The Japanese have displaced Chinese labour in the Cariboo Consolidated, where 
about 100 are now employed. (See Part I, Chaps. IX, X and XI.) 


Il. RAILWAYS. 


The Japanese are not employed ag yet to any great extent upon the railways ; m- 
deed with the exception of the Canadian Pacific Railway they are not employed at all. 

The general superintendent of the pacific division of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
states that only seventy are employed in that division (main line) steadily. At certain sea- 
sons of the year as many as 300 or more are employed. Of the seventy, thirty are engaged as | 
section men and forty on extra gang work from time to time. The Japanese are paid 
from $1 to $1.10 and white men $1.25 to $1.50. This out of a total number of nearly 
five thousand is comparatively small and it is manifest that this great overland railway 
has not hitherto been dependent upon this class of labour to any considerable extent. 
The numbers employed as compared with the whole number of employees on this divis- 
jon is so small, that it would be idle to urge that this class of labour is essential to the 
success of that great enterprise. 

It is said that Japanese labour is largely employed on American 'Trans-Continental 
and other coast railways. We were informed, however, at Seattle, that the railways 
ave letting them go, that one or two of the railways have already ceased to employ them, 
and that the Great Northern is getting rid of them as fast as it can. 

The superintendent of the pacific division of the Canadian Pacific Railway stated: 
‘This company is not interested in employing a single oriental if we can get white labour. 
T don’t desire to express any opinion on the question of immigration. T don’t think white 
men with families could live on what we pay Japanese. We do not encourage white men 
with families. If the government had brought in whites to build the road it would have 
been better. More was lost than gained (that is by bringing in Chinese). The Japanese 
is a better man than the Italian. 

(See Part I, Chap. XIX, Secs. S and 10, Railways.) 


Ill. SEALING. 


Wm. Munsie, Victoria, engaged in the sealing business, says : The Japanese make 
excellent sailors. I have been employing them for several years In the sealing vessels ; 
T usually employ two, three or four to each vessel, but just now the sealing business 1s 
amalgamated into one company and there are quite a number of Japanese out this year, 
but [ cannot say how many. No difference is made _between the white men and 
Japanese as sailors. The principal reason of my employing them 1s, as sailors they are 
handy and sometimes white sailors are scarce. ; 

‘A. vessel usually carries 2+ men all told, and among those there would be two or three 
Japanese ; some vessels have no Japanese at all, and some have four or five Japanese. 
All vessels should carry Indians ; the Indians are the hunters. Halt of the number on 
board would be Indians, and sometimes a larger proportion. The Japanese do not hunt, 
they are sailor men ; where the Japanese are employed on schooners they are boat 
pullers. The Indian schooners always carry a crew of about seven white men at deast 
to man the vessel, and sometimes one or two Japanese are employed on them as sailors. 


; 
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Sometimes we ship four distinct races,—the fourth a coloured man. The hunters and 
boat pullers eat forward and the mate and sailors take their food in the cabin. The 
captain and white men live together and have their food together, they live aft, and the 
Indians live in the forecastle. In such a case the Japanese lives aft and eats with the 
white men. When there are sailors or schooners carrying white hunters the sailors and 
Japanese eat in the forecastle, the white hunters and. the captain and mate live aft. 
The reason is that the cabin would be too small for a crew of 24 men and the sailors go 
forward to suif the accommodation. 

We have no Japanese overseers or superintendents. We only employ them as 
sailors, they are good sailor men, and trustworthy ; there is not anything aboard the 
ship they cannot do. If no more came to this country I think we would not be incon- 
venienced. 

They are not hunters ; they are only fit for sailors, boat pullers and boat steerers. 
There are some Japanese hunters on the Japanese coast, but not on this coast, not even 
on Japanese schooners, and these vessels are even ofticered by white men. I think there 
ae not as many of them employed now as there w ere five years ago. ‘There is such a 
small percentage of them in the business that if none but white men were employed it 
would make no practical difference. There has never been an attempt to fill our vessels 
with Japanese. We seek white sailors first and then we pick up, if we require them, 
two or three Japanese. IT do not know that there is any objection to them in limited 
numbers. IL would be in favour of their exclusion. 


IV. DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


What has been said under this heading in dealing with Chinese immigration applies — 
in many particulars to the Japanese, and reference may he had to the discussion of the 
question there for a fuller statement of the views of the Commissioners upon this im- 
portant subject. 

A large number of Japanese ave employed as domestic servants and chore boys, but 
they are not employed nearly to the same extent that Chinese are, nor are their wages 
as a rule as high, nor do they give the same satisfaction. In some few cases they were 
highly spoken ‘of, but they seem rather to have accepted situations on their first coming 
to the country as a means of livelihood until they could find some other occupation. In 
Victoria out of a total of 139 males, 57 found employment as domestic servants. They 


seem to be employed where less wages are paid than are usually paid to the Chinese 
domestic servants. 


V. FARMING, LAND CLEARING AND MARKET GARDENING. _" 

The Japanese are employed to a limited extent on the farm and in land clearing 
and market gardening, and while in a few instances they are favourably spoken of as 
affording cheap labour, yet the great mass of the farmers, fruit growers, and those 
interested in agriculture regard them as undesirable immigrants and are strongly in 
favour of the view that no more of that class should be permitted to come in, 


VI. TAILORS. 


A few carry on business as merchant tailors, and in some cases Japanese tailors are 


employed by Chinese, but they have not yet encroached upon this or other trades to any 
considerable extent. 


CHAPTER V.—HOW JAPANESE ARE REGARDED. 


ia e “ 
The Japanese are regarded as likely to prove keener competitors with white labour 
. = ‘ 7 ‘ 
than the Chinese. With few-e xceptions this was the opinion generally expressed both 
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by employers and employees. It was also generally stated that they were more ready 
to adopt ow mode of dress and habit of living than the Chinese are. 

A reference to the evidence will more clearly indicate the views held in regard to 
them. 

Joseph D. Graham, government agent at Atlin: The Japanese are a little cheaper 
than the Chinese. T would rather deal with them. They are a more manly class of 
people. They purchase goods from our ordinary tradesmen. They have got more of the 
western method about them. Everybody has his own idea. I draw my own conclus- 
ions from what I have seen of the Japanese : that they are a more manly race of people, 
and I have always drawn that conclusion. I have only met a few of the Japanese. 
Those I have met have been more manly than the Chinese. I cannot speak of them as 
a race. ; 

Dr. Roderick Fraser, medical health officer for the city of Victoria: The Japanese 
live in any part of the city and wear European dress and occupy ordinary houses. I do 
not think they adopt the manners, customs and habits of our own people except in the 
matter of dress. They do not adopt our food, and the labouring Japanese does not sleep 
in the same kind of bed, but on a hard bed, like the Chinese, with a wooden pillow. 
They live close together. ; 

Dr. Alfred T. Watt, superintendent of quarantine for British Columbia: I consider 
they are apparently more like our own people. They dress in’ English clothing; but 
you find in the boarding houses where they live—there are three or four Japanese 
boarding houses in the city—-there they will put on the Japanese costumes in sitting 
around in their own houses and éat food prepared much in the same way as it 1s 
prepared in Japan ; live on rice and fish principally. 

The Japanese do not crowd together in the same sense the Chinese are crowded. 
They do not all live in the same quarter. They are congregated in large boarding 
houses. Large numbers sleep in one room. I think they are searcely crowded in that 
respect as much as the Chinese. The Japanese in Victoria is more of a floating 
population. . : 

William P. Winsby, Tax Collector for the City of Victoria : The Japanese assume 
our dress more generally. They live in boarding houses. T think they buy most of 
their food here. In some instances it comes from China ; in some instances they use 
chopsticks, but a great many of them use knives and forks. They assimilate with the 
white man as far as they know how, and I should say the Japanese is a more dangerous 
competitor than the Chinese, because he is more adapted to white men’s labour. He 
does not confine himself to one or two things. He does not seem to be so domesticated. 
He will work at any kind of work. A Japanese will take less wages than a Chinese 
will. As soon as they come here they open schools. Every man goes in to learn 
English. 

James Andrew Grant, merchant tailor, of Victoria: The Japanese dress in Euro- 
pean clothes and they are a better class of men taking them all around. They are small 
but they would be more likely to conform to our institutions, but the effect of their 
presence here on white labour would be just the same as that of the Chinese. I would 
favour their exclusion on the ground that they endanger the welfare of the labouring 
class the same as the Chinese do. I say they area detriment to the country. Our 
country ought to be for our own people first. Self-preservation is the fi vst law of nature. 

Clive P. Wolley, formerly executive officer of the sanitary commission for the 
province: I have had very little experience as to Japanese. Iam very much prejudiced 
in their favour. I do not want them, but I think better to have them than the Chinese, 
if we have to have either of them, for the reason that he seems to be willing to live 
more or less the white man’s life. He will live as a white man does, and he is cleaner in 
his surroundings. He is more like our own people in assimilating to our manners and 
customs and mode of living, and he is more civilized —he is more manly and gentlemanly. 
T would rather have him because he buys our produce and dresses like ourselves and 
seems to be willing to adopt our habits and customs. He is a more dangerous competi- 
tor with the white man. He adapts himself more easily to our civilization than the 
Chinese. The Chinese will do the lowest kind of Jabour and stick to it. The Japanese 
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will get higher if he can, and he bas brains enough to rise into any of the mechanical 
pursuits. “It would cer tainly be better for all concerned if there was either a free im- 
portation of cheap labour or else that there should be a law enacted to keep out the 
Chinese and Japanese altogether. : 

Thomas R. Smith, of Victoria, general merchant, also engaged in salmon canning 
and general agent : They are not of. the same class as the Chinese. The Chinese are 
sober. I do not think the Japanese are always sober. J do not think they are as law- 
abiaing as the Chinese. I should say that of the two the Chinese is more desirable I 
thin kee el made restriction against the Chinese I would make restriction against the 
Japanese. I do not say that the Japanese are preferable to the Chinese. 

William John Taylor, of Victoria, barrister-at-law, who has resided fifteen years in 
the province says: I believe there is a great inclination on the part of the Japanese to 
become a citizen and he spends more of his earnings in the community. I think in some 
cases he will be a keen competitor with white labour. He can do more work than the 
average Chinese. Taking the average run of the Japanese they are more muscular. I 
think it would be advisable to exclude Japanese labour also, purely from industrial 
reasons ; that they do not make for the benefit of the community so much as an equal 
number “of whites would. 

Charles F. Todd, who has resided in Victoria for over thirty years, wholesale grocer 
and salmon canner, says: Chinese and Japanese are much the same. My experience 
is that the Chinese are more trustworthy than the Japanese. J think restriction is quite 
as necessary with the Japanese as with the Chinese. I should say as much as on the 
Chinese. 

Albert E. Me ‘Phillips, who has resided in sagas since 1891 and is a member of 
the local legislature for the city of Victoria, says: I have had very httle to do with, 
and I have observed'the J apanese less than the Chinese. There are ver y few in Victoria. 
Those I have observed and my knowledge of the work performed by them is to the effect 
that they often work for less wages and compete more strongly ‘against our labouring 
people than the Chinese. 

Q. Do you think they are more inclined to adopt our habits and customs than the 
Chinese }—A. I think they do on the surface, but I wouldn’t like to say more than 
that. 

As at present advised Ido not put one race aboye the other. I think they are 
equally objectionable. I would like to see the national government in some way meet 
the question as a whole to exclude these people from our shor es; both races if possible ; 
and in such a reasonable way as not to cause any disturbance of the relations between 
the Imperial government and Japan, because I admit that should have some weight 
with us. I still think it would be against the best interests of this country to have that 
race here in any OEP arc numbers. 

Joseph A. Sayward, of Victoria, manufacturer of finished and dressed lumber, and 
a large employer “of Chinese labour, says: J am opposed to further immigration of 
Chinese in the interest of the country at large. I think the Japanese are pretty much 
of the same class. I do not know there is any difference. The same objections would 
apply to the Japanese. 

Robert George Tatlow, member of the local legislature for Vancouver city, real 
estate and gener val broker rage business, says: My view is for prohibition of the labour- 
ing class. I may say I am in favour of prohibition as far as it can be got as to both 
Chinese and Japanese, with due regard to the existing tre: aty. I think they are equally 
dangerous to the future welfare of this country. : 

William Munsie ,of Victoria, who is interested in several lines of business, sawmill- 
ing, sealing, &e., and employs Chinese 3 in his lumber business and 1 apeneea in the sealing 
business, s says: In regard to Chinese immigration I preter to exclude them—to exclude 
any further immigration. [ do not like our country to be invaded with foreigners of 
the type of Chinese and Japanese. I do not think they will ever become Canadians in 
the proper sense of the term. 


Q. Would that apply with the same force to the Japanese ?7—A. I think it would. 
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William H. Ellis, provincial immigration officer for Vancouver Island, says: A 
consider Japanese cleanly in habits, industrious and intelligent ; believe them more 
dangerous competitors in the business of the country than the Chinese. They adopt 
European dress and food and conform as much as possible to the customs of the country. 
Asa race they believe they are capable of taking an equal place among the civilized 
nations of the world. They are more aggressive than the Chinese, and if permitted to 
enter this country without restriction, would in course of time become a considerable 
portion of our business and working community and would undoubtedly insist on becom- 
ing enfranchised. _ I do not consider them desirable as citizens from the fact that they 
do not or cannot assimilate with the white race. At present they, like the Chinese, 
occupy a special place in the community. They furnish Jabour at which a white man 
cannot compete. They do not support families, and they trade almost altogether among 
themselves. They are meagre contributors to thé general welfare and are a positive 


_ detriment to the white labourers. Their advantage is altogether from the standpoint 


of capital. 

Edinund J. Palmer, manager of the Chemainus mills (exporters of lumber), that 
employ both Chinese and Japanese labour, says: 

Q. I notice that you seem in the lumber business to employ more Japanese than 
Chinese?—A. It is the same class of labour, but the Japanese are better than the 
Chinese. The Japanese spend a large part of their money here. They will never 
settle our country up. 

Q. What you mean is a great many of them have not brought their wives over 
here ?—A. Not that altogether, but it is just like this,—if you want to improve the 
stock in the country you import good stock from the east or frour other countries. The 
same thing applies. to a country as to stock. If you want to settle it up and have a 
thriving community you import good men and their families, but here if you are figuring 
up to settle up the community and open up the country the Japanese are no good. 

Henry Croft, engaged in mining near Victoria, where from 30 to 39 Japanese are 
employed in selecting ore, says :-— 

Q. Do you think there are a sufficient number of Japanese here now to meet the 
Be de CAtt think’so. "T ‘think there are enough of the Chinese and Japanese here 
at the present time. 

I do not think the Japanese will become permanent residents. White labour will 
not come in while the Chinese and Japanese are occupying the place in cheap labour 
that they are doing at present. That with restriction on immigration, white labour will 
eradually come in here, and the Japanese will leave the country. I favour restriction 
to a certain extent. We do not require any more Chinese or Japanese here at present. 
T favour a restriction, and that might be relaxed to a certain extent, as they are required 
from time to time. ; 

Edward Musgrave, of Cowichan, retired farmer, says : T do not see any necessity 
for restriction as far as it has gone, and I look upon the state of affairs as temporary, 
and if there was any great volume of these people coming into the country I would be 
in favour of pressing the home government to do something, with a view to limiting the 
number of Chinese and Japanese to a certain number in the twelve months or something 


of the kind. 7 , 
Edward Berkley, retired captain in the Royal Navy, who is now ranching near 
Victoria, is postmaster, magistrate, &c., Says : The Chinese are good men but the 
Japanese is rather better on the ranch. I would have cheap labour regardless Of colour. 
Michael Finerty, farmer, Victoria, says: I never had any Japanese working for 
me. As far as I can see about them they are quick and active, but still I want white 
people to come into the country and make homes for themselves, people of our own race, 
who wowd make good citizens, Or people of any white race who would make good 
Christians and good citizens. We ought to have good citizens and good protection for 
the country in the immigrants that are allowed to come in. an 
James Wilson, sanitary inspector for the City of Victoria, says : T do not think 
there is much difference Hetween Chinese and Japanese. T think the Japanese do a 


} } oe 1 > ¢€ 
creat deal more hari than the Chinese. They will work cheaper than the Chinese and 
o “ ; 
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they get into the white man’s ways quicker. I consider them a greater menace to the 
interests of labour than the Chinese. I favour their exclusion. 

John Legg, journeyman tailor, Victoria, says: Most of the objectionable features 
mentioned in connection with the Chinese apply to the Japanese. I favour their 
exclusion. : j 

A. M. Sandell, cutter for Lenz & Leizer, manufacturing tailors, Victoria, says: I 
think the Japanese are a preferable race to the Chinese. They are not as desirable 
as Europeans,in this country. Ido not think the Japanese will assimilate with our 
people ; it would not be desirable if they were inclined to. 

George A. Shade, shoemaker, Victoria, says: The Japanese will come among us 
and learn our ianguage. . He will work for very little when he comes here in order to 
get an opportunity of learning our language, our habits and customs. He is more 
dangerous in competition than the Chinese. I do not think they are better men than 
the Chinese. They are an oriental race and their habits are about the same. I do 
not think the Japanese will make a better British subject than the Chinese. Even if 
they became naturalized citizens of this country I do not think they would be likely to 
take a stand in opposition to Japan. Ido not approve of the Natal Act. There will 
have to be some other protection. Some of the Japanese learn to read, write and speak 


English before they come here. The law would have to be prohibitory to keep those . 


people out. 

William Smythe, shoe dealer, Victoria, says: I do net think the Japanese are 
good citizens of this country. I think they would be more dangerous competitors if 
they remained in the country. : 

Andrew Strachan, market gardener, Victoria, says: I do not think there is much 

difference between the Chinese and Japanese. I think they both retard the progress 
of agriculture in the country, for the simple reascn that they are in the way with their 
cheap labour, or so-called cheap labour, and have driven out of the country white men 
who would have become actual settlers and developed the country. I think the Japa- 
nese are more inclined to adopt European methods than the Chinese. I think the 
Japanese are more liable to assimilitate to our manners and customs. Whether that 
would continue for long [ do not know. The Japanese here. only adopt our dress ; that 
is all. 
_ Robert H. Johnson, seedsman and nurseryman, Victoria, says: I would say the 
Japanese are a greater menace to the country than the Chinese. They will not only 
compete with the labourer, but they will soon compete with the proprietor in my 
opinion. I do not think the Japanese will assimilate with us. : 

Frederick S. Hussey, superintendent of provincial police, Victoria, says: I think 
the Japanese will be more injurious to the interests of white labour than the Chinese. 
They engage in many more pursuits. They are ambitious, and get into more avenues 
of Jabour in this country. Ithink it would be better if their immigration were restricted, 
if they come in as they have been coming for the last two years. They keep to them- 
selves. They wear our clothes, but they do not do anything to help us, and they do not 
assimilate with our people. The Japanese are more vicious than the Chinese, I should 
say inclined to fight and use weapons. The Chinese do not do that. 1 think it would 
be better for white people if we had no Japanese at all here. 

Wilbam M. Wilson, printer, Victoria, says: I would favour restriction of the immi- 
gration of Japanese. J would favour the strict application of the Natal Act. I believe 
the Japanese will be more likely to assimilate with us, to live like our own people, adopt 
our habits and mode of living, and: live with us like other people. 

J. W. Balmain, civil engineer and architect, Victoria, says: What I have said in 
regard to the Chinese refers in a great measure to the Japanese. (See evidence of this 
witness, Chap. XXIT, Part I.) This witness stated that it was not desirable that these 
people should assimilate with ours. He favoured restriction of their immigration. 

Alexander R. Milne, C.B., collector of customs for Victoria, says :—~The Japanese 
are more dangerous competitors than the Chinese, because they labour for lower wages. 
f think a restriction on unmigration would only excite the Japanese, because they are 
very sensitive as to their status as a people and a nation. I think the Japanese nation 
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has reached the stage in which they want the same privileges and amenities as are given 
to a first-class power. 

A. 8. Emory, carpenter and joiner, Victoria, says : T think the Chinese’and Japanese 
are equally detrimental. Of course there is a difference between the two races; one 
has the advantage of the other in some respects, but IT consider that they are both 
equally detrimental to the interests and the development of our province. I think some 
measure should be adopted to prevent them coming into the country, The educational 
test, as under the Natal Act, would, I think, be a great force if it was sufficiently 
stringent. I do not think any Imperial interests would be in the slightest degree in 
danger by dealing directly with the Japanese government in arranging for a mutual re- 
striction. Let the Japanese government restrict the immigration of white labour, 
unskilled white labour, into their country, and let the same rule apply as against Japanese 
labour here. 

William George Cameron, retail clothier, Victoria, says : I think the Japanese are 
a better class of people than the Chinese. As far as labour is concerned f think them 
as dangerous as the Chinese. 

Samuel L. Reid, retail clothier, Victoria, says: The Japanese are not a desirable 
class of citizens. I do not think +t would be desirable for them to intermarry with our 
people. I think it would be disastrous if they were permitted to come in in great num- 
hers. The feeling does not seem to be as strong against the Japanese because they seem 
to be more inclined to adopt European customs and seem more inclined to make them- 
selves at home. I am in favour of prohibiting any further immigration of the Asiatic 
races. 

John Piercy, wholesale dry goods merchant, Victoria, says : — maintain that with 
the present number of Japanese in the country there is quite enough to supply all 
demands. I think there should be restriction on them. Tf there were no restriction £ 
‘think they would be in a short time worse than the Chinese, flooding the country on the 
same principle as the Chinese do. I do not know whether we are affected by any treaty 
with Britain or not. International law is something T do not know anything about. 
That would have to be discussed in Ottawa. They will have to discover some means 
there, either by treaty or otherwise, of restricting the Japanese. 

George Gawley, fish and poultry dealer, &e., Victoria, says: The Japanese are an 
injury to the white and Indian fishermen. T do not think they are the right class of 

‘people for this country. = 

Alexander Gilmour McCandless, retail clothier, Victoria, says: I favour exclusion 
of the Chinese and Japanese. There may be difficulties in the way as to the Japanese, 
but I favour the exclusion of both. I consider the Japanese superior to the Chinese. 
T consider there are enough Japanese here now to do all the work required for years to 
come, for those people who want cheap labour. 

Joseph Shaw, market gardener, Victoria, says: I think the Japanese are worse 
than the Chinese. They work for much lower wages ; when they first come they go out 
and work at farming for 85 or $7 a month, and when they get used to the work they get 
“up to about S10. 

Robert Erskine, retail grocer, Victoria, says : The Japanese are a race that do to 
a certain extent ape the white race. They fall more in line with the methods of white 
people. Those in the province for a number of years are better than the Chinese. They 
compete as keenly as Chinese. . 

Arthur L. Belyea, parrister-at-law, Victoria, says ; 1 do not think the Japanese 
are more desirable than the Chinese. T qualify that only by saying that the Japanese 
catch on to our manners and customs faster than the Chinese. They imitate as far as 
they possibly can European civilization, but when it comes to be a question whether 
they will be European or Japanese, they ave Japanese all the lime Mle ; 

Q. Would you say our race would receive benefit by assimilation with the 
Japanese 2—A. J would not say. I do not like to express an opinion on that, but I 
would rather see no such thing as assimilation. ee 

Hugh Gilmour, M.L.A. for Vancouver, says + The country and its interests would 
be better developed by white men. The country 18 a good place to live in. I think the 
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country is good enough for anybody to live in if we only had the Chinese and Japanese 
out, 

Charles F. Dupont, capitalist, Victoria, says : JT think the Chinese are better in 
their habits than the Japanese- The Japanese conform more to the manners and cus- 
toms of the European nations. I think the danger of the Japanese assimilating is 
greater, but we do not wish them to assimilate. T am opposed to anything like assimila- 
tion between any of these races. 

Dr. O. M. Jones, Victoria, says: As to cleanliness the Chinese and Japanese are 
about the same. I think they are both objectionable. I would prefer the Chinese to 
the Japanese if T had any preference. I think the Japanese coole immigration ought 
certainly to be restricted. 

Q. Would you take the chances of prejudicing the Japanese Government ?—A. 
They look upon themselves as a great power. That is a diplomatic question ; but I cer- 
tainly think the Japanese coolie is not desirable as a part of our population any more 
than the Chinese. 

Rey. Leslie Clay, Presbyterian minister, Victoria, says : The current idea is simply 
this, that the Japanese with the Chinese will not and cannot assimilate with us. I do 
not think the Japanese will ever assimilate with us. I do not think the Japanese will 
ever assimilate and become an integral part of our race. 

Joseph Hunter, Superintendent of EK. & N. Railway, Victoria, says -—I- prefer the 
Chinese to the Japanese as far as ability is concerned for workmen, I think the inimi- 
eration of Japanese ought to be restricted. If you restrict the Chinese I do not think 
you should allow the Japanese to come in As far as my knowledge goes I do not think 
there is a great deal of difference between the Chinese and Japanese. 

David Spencer, merchant, Victoria, says: Further immigration into the country 
of this class of people (Chinese and Japanese) will be very detrimental. 1 think the 
Japanese would assimilate with Europeans. They would bring their families here 
and get homes here more readily. 

Robert F. Green, M.L.A. for Slocan, says: The Japanese will never become an 
integral part of the race that will develop Canada. As long as the Japanese are here 
we will be unable to induce the better class of immigrants to come into our province. 

Rev. Canon Beanlands, Victoria, says: I think there is a greater danger from the 
Japanese than the Chinese, and I believe there should be some restriction. 1 think the _ 
morality of the Japanese is much lower than that of the E®glish labourer. T think you 
are certainly running a risk of danger in introducing the Japanese ideas of the race 
relations and of the marital relations in British Columbia. I think the Chinese are 
preferable to the Japanese because they are non-assimilating. i there were many 
Japanese coming into this country it would be desirable to restrict the immigration. I 
think they are a more dangerous element in the country than the Chinese. 

William Me Allan, coal miner, Nanaimo, says: I am opposed to any, further im- 
migration of Japanese. 

William Woodman, locomotive engineer, Nanaimo, says: I cannot detect any 
superiority at all between the Chinese and Japanese. I would pass legislation in the 
direction of fixing a minimum wage, and I am certain that would have the effect of 
putting both classes out. 

John Knowles Hickman, locomotive engineer, Nanaimo, says: I would say pro-— 
hibit both the Chinese and Japanese. If the Chinese and Japanese were excluded we 
would have plenty of white labour, and it would not be compulsory on our young boys 
to walk about the streets without employment. I do not think the Japanese will ever 
assinilate with us. 

John C. McGregor, secretary of Trades and Labour Council, Nanaimo, says : The 
Japanese come here, do not bring their families, purchase land, or anything of the kind. 
They live in little old shacks and they compete with white people and work for much 
lower wages. In case of trouble I should think they would be more dangerous than the 
Chinese. They work for lower wages than the Chinese. 

James Cartwright, coal miner, Nanaimo, says: I think the Japanese compete 
worse than the Chinese, by working for less wages. All my objections to the Chinese 
apply to the Japanese. 
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Andrew Haslam, mill owner, Nanaimo says: J think the Japanese will finally be 
a keener competitor with the white man than the Chinaman. I do not know of any- 
thing objectionable about the Japanese. J do not think anyone will deny that the 
Japanese are a progressive people, and have advanced more rapidly of late than any 
other nation, but on the other hand their wants are so few and their habits so simple 
they can live well for a very small sum of money, for a such sum that a white person 
could not possibly live on ; and to bring an unlimited number of these people here to 
enter into competition with our own white people I do not think is in the interests of 
the country by any means. I do not think it would be wise to persist in any regulation 
that would tend to irritate the Japanese people. J think the people in this province 
should b2 prepared to sacrifice something for the sake of Imperial interests. 

Marshall Bray, Government agent, Nanaimo says: I am in favour of the total 
exclusion of the Japanese. 

Samuel M. Robins, superintendent of the New Vancouver Coal Company, Nanaimo, 
says: I never employed but one Japanese either for the company or for myself since I 
have been in the province. 

Dr. W. W. Walkem, Nanaimo says: The Japanese are a better class of people T 
think than the Chinese. They may after a long time become settlers, but at the present 
time and under the present circumstances they are not desirable as settlers. Great 
Britain is well able to take care of herself. 1 do not think that any legislation in 
regard to the J apanese will hurt the friendly feeling between Japan and Britain a bit. 
A power like the Japanese would not like to see a class of citizens come here to represent 
their power who from their social conditions were not desirable, and who would come 
into competition with the working classes here, and that therefore the government here 
would be called upon to legislate against them. No doubt the Japanese government would 
assent to that if proper representations were made to it. 

Andrew Brydon, manager of the Extension Colliery, near Nanaimo says : Tf the 
Japanese were permitted to come in here and the Chinese were prohibited, they would 
be just as great a menace to the various trades and callings in this country and to the 
country at large as the Chinese. I do not see any difference. aioe 

Charles Edward Stevenson, presdent of the Board of Trade of Nanaimo says: I 
have the pleasure to present to the Commissioners a petition from the Board of ‘Trade of 
Nanaimo. It is against any further immigration of either Chinese or Japanese. Jt is 
in favour of the prohibition of further Chinese immigration and of the restriction of the 
Japanese by the application of the Natal Act. The Japanese are as undesirable as the 
Chinese, and I think something should be done in the way of coming to an understand- 
ing with the government of Japan, if it could not be done in any other way. ; 

Edward Quenell, butcher, Naniamo, says: We can get along very well without 
Japanese. I lived here when there were none of the Chinese or Japanese at all and we 

ong all right. 

oe betes aM Little, general manager of the W ellington colliery company union, 
says: The Chinese and Japanese are pretty much alike. IT think the Chinese are 
5 x oO" y ot y rs. 
ate Patti uel stipendiary magistrate for Comox district, says: I think the J apan- 
ese should be placed in the same position as the Chinese in the matter of further immi- 
Bitsy ae Murray, government timber inspector, Va neonver, says se) fi think there | are 
enough Japanese here now. We do not want any more. ‘The Japanese is a keener 
competitor in labour with the white man. ae ce ret wea 

Robert J. Skinner, provincial timber inspector, Vancouver, says: I favour the total 
prohibition of both Chinese and Japanese. he: @ cnr SN gy TMi 

Robert Marrion, health inspector for the city of Vancouver, says: I feel it iat the 
Japanese immigration is a greater menace to the cou ntry than the Ch sp he Lhe AD 
anese as he improves by the contact with civilization in this country becomes a very 

: ; >t1tOr. 
pail faskek Dee eects health inspector, Vancouver, says: J favour the exclusion 
of the Japanese from this country. I look upon them as great a menace to labour as 
the Chinese. 
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Robert T. Burtwell, Dominion fishery guardian, Vancouver, says: J think it would 
be better for the country if there were fewer Chinese and Japanese here. 

Albert E. Beck, district registrar of the Supreme court, Vancouver, says: I think 
it is a serious thing in many ways introducing a class (Chinese and Japanese coolie 
labour) of the kind into the country. It affects everyone. I think it a proper exercise 
of our authority to exclude from our shores people who will not inter-marry. The Jap- 
anese are a Mongolian race who will not assimilate with our people like the Swedes and 
Norwegians, If the British nation was subjected to the same conditions we are sub- 
jected to on’our coast I do not think they would stand it for a moment. It is a most 
serious question, this naturalization of J apanese. I do not know of any law more free 
and easy than the Canadian Naturalization Act. The J apanese should be restricted. 

Richard H. Alexander, manager of the Hastings saw-mill, Vancouver, Says : 

: Q. Do you favour any further restriction on Japanese 7—A. Well, gentlemen, if you 
will allow me to demur from answering such a question as that, I would like to confine 
myself to its effect on the lumber trade. The J apanese supplies the want of the propor- 
tion of cheap labour that is necessary to compete in the markets of the world. I submit 
that there is great necessity that they should be here to supply that proportion of cheap 
labour in order that we may employ a larger number of whites. The point is this: We 
have always had a certain proportion of cheap labour, and in order to operate success- 
fully we must have it yet, and having that cheap labour we are enabled to employ white 
men in the higher branches of ind ustry. 

Robert C. Ferguson, manager of the Royal city mills, Vancouver, says: Ido not 
find Chinese or Japanese assimilate with our people at all. The only difference I see is 
that the Japanese aré always trying to pick up English. I donot know whether I would 
be in favour-of the restriction of those people coming in or not. It may be well to 
restrict for a time, but a man has to be governed by the wants of his business. 

John Valentine Cook, tallyman and lumber rater, Vancouver, says: I favour 
restriction of both Chinese and J apanese. My idea is that the Japanese are more 
dangerous than the Chinese. I would exclude any more coming in of the working class. 

Stephen Ramage, saw-filer, Vancouver, says: The Japanese are fast becoming to 
be a greater menace to the white population than the Chinese will ever get to be. They 
are more able-bodied and they are quicker to adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
Very few of them have families here. My principal objection to them is that they do 
not assimilate, cannot assimilate, with our race, and that our country should be for men 
of our Own race, instead of being overrun by an alien race. se 

Arthur C. Gordon, shingle manufacturer, Vancouver, says : I favour the restriction 
of Chinese and Japanese immigration. That apples more to the Japanese than to the 
Chinese. 

William C. Dickson, bookkeeper and mill yard foreman, Vancouver, says: I favour 
restriction being put on Japanese immigration to the extent to keep them out entirely. 
I think the presence of the J apanese here injures the labouring man fully as bad, if not 
worse, than the Chinese. f f 

John L. Anderson, fisherman, Vancouver, says: The Japanese show no indications 
of becoming citizens except in an illegal way. "There are a large number of Japanese 
who have naturalization certificates who ought not to have them if that subject were 
gone into. The Japanese are certainly a greater menace than the Chinese. If there 
cannot be an exclusion law my idea would be to try and get by some diplomacy the 
Japanese Government to agree to limit the emigration from Japan to a certain number 

ach year, and that number should not be increased under any circumstances. 

Peter Smith, fisherman, Vancouver, says : My complaint is that the Japanese have 
more rights in this province than the whites and Indians as far as I can see. T com- 
plain that people who are born in this country are being driven out of it by the Chinese 
and J apanese. As far as I can see there is no use or benefit to the country in allowing 
Japanese immigration into this country. We do not want to see any more of them here. 


I think if there are any more Japanese allowed to come to this country that there will 
be bloodshed. 
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Abel Wenken, brickmaker, Vancouver, says : My view is that the system of living 
among the Chinese and Japanese does harm to white men. I would say have exclusion. 
T do not see that there is any difference between the Chinese and J apanese. 

Francis Williams, journeyman tailor, Vancouver, says : The Japanese are a very 
objectionable class of people to come into our country. : 

Angus M. Stewart, clothing manufacturer, Vancouver, says: [ would be in favour 
of keeping the Japanese out Just the same as J am in favour of keeping out the Chinese, 
because if they are not restricted they will very soon become as great an evil as the 
Chinese, as far as J can make out. 

William Lawrence Fagan, provincial assessor and collector for the county of Vam- 
couver, says: The Japanese do not seem to-care about making homes here. They do 
not take up land. They do not seem to care about settling here. They come here and 
make a few hundred dollars and then go back to Japan if they can get away. If you 
had.something to put in their places T would restrict more of them coming here. 

John M. Bowell, collector of customs, Vancouver, says : Tam in favour of the 
Natal Act. 

Benjamin F. Rogers, manager of the sugar refinery, Vancouver, says : Tt would be 
impossible to exclude the Japanese. ‘The Imperial Government would never agree to 
that. 

Truman &. Baxter, law student, Vancouver, says : J am in favour of prohibition of 
further immigration of Chinese and Japanese. I think that either by enactment or by 
treaty with the Japanese Government they can arrange to either restrict immigration 
or prohibit immigration altogether from Japan. There would be no objection whatever 
in passing an Act similar to the Natal Act. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has said so much. 

Andrew Linton, boat builder, Vancouver, says : I put the Japanese on the same 
basis as the Chinese, if not worse. I think they are more dangerous to the conntry than 
the Chinese. 

Henry Mundon, boat -builder, Vancouver, says :, I would favour the exclusion of 
Japanese from this country. avi 

Alfred Wallace, boat builder, Vancouver, says: I think we have enough here at 
the present time of the Japanese. I would be opposed to further.immigration of either 
Chinese or Japanese. 

Richard Marpole, superintendent of the Pacific Division Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Vancouver, says: Japanese labour in my opinion is fully equal to Italian labour. 

Alfred Raper, miner, Texada Island, says: I think it would be much better for 
the island and much better for the province at large if we had fewer Chinese and Jap- 
anese here. JI favour the exclusion of these people from the country. 

Rev. Edmund E. Scott, Methodist minister, Vancouver, says: They are awaken- 
ing to the fact in Japan now that too many of their people have emigrated here, and I 
have no doubt there will be little difticulty in arranging the whole matter with the Jap- 
anese government. I think Japanese immigration is not desirable. 

pucheweks 1G. McBeth, Presbyterian minister, Vancouver, says: T have formed a 

more favourable opinion of the Japanese as a class. Tam satishied the J apanese T have 
come in contact with are brighter and more liable to assimilate with the Anglo-Saxon race 
than the Chinese. ‘They take more kindly to our institutions and customs because 
they are not under the same superstition as the Chinese from a religious standpoint. 

John Morton, secretary of the parliamentary committee of the trades and Labour 
Council, Vancouver, Says : The skilled trades claim that the Japanese are worse than 
the Chinese because they are class of people more likely to enter the skilled trades 
than the Chinese. I do not want them on any consideration at all. It the Japanese 
will associate with me and live sn the same way as I do I would not object to him, but 
he wont do it ; he simply refuses to do it. | 

Walter Taylor, fruit canner, Vancouver, says: I think we have BOT Re ered 
Japanese here now. I think in a great many cases if the Japanese were not we ¥ pe 
labour would take their places. Sufficient white labour could be found to take then 


places. 
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Frank Burnett, canner, Vancouver, says : I think there are enough Japanese here 
now. As far as the Japanese are concerned L thimk the J apanese are no more objection- 
able immigrants than the slavs from Europe. T think the desired further restriction 
of Japanese could be obtained by negotiations. 

Henry O. Bell-Irving, canner, Vancouver, says: I am rather in for free trade in 
‘labour for some time to come. T believe it will be the best policy. I consider that the 
restriction of labour will act very detrimentally to the prosperity of the country. for 
the development of this country we must have cheaper labour than we have now ; 
otherwise deveiopment will be retarded and the population will increase very slowly. 
Take the mines for instance ; only mines that are exceedingly rich can be worked under 
present conclitions, whereas with cheaper labour the miners will be steadily employed, 
the miners would work systematically, they would have steady work right through, but 
ag at present the cost of working the mines being very high, and in consequence a large 
number of mines have had to close down. r 

Samuel McPherson, merchant tailor, Vancouver, says: As far as this province is 
concerned I think it would be a good thing if they (Japanese) were restricted, because 
they work so cheap ; they work cheaper than a white man possibly can. ' 

Alexander McCallum, merchant tailor, of Wancouver, says: The Merchant Tailors’ 
Association of Vancouver are opposed to further immigration of the Japanese. 

Gordon W. Thomas, farmer, Vancouver, says: I think something should be done 
at once to stop the further flow of Chinese and Japanese into this country. The one is 
just as injurious to the settlement of the country as the other. The Emperor of Japan 
T believe has expressed himself in favour of restriction. It would be impossible for a 
white man to maintain his family and to educate his children on $15 a month, and that 
will soon be the wage if these people are allowed to come in. 

N. GC. Show, journalist, reeve of Burnaby, says: We are strongly in favour of res- 
triction of Japanese immigration by some kind of convention with Japan. IJ+t seems to 
me that this can be arranged on a fair and equitable basis by arranging with the 
Japanese government that they will not allow more than a small percentage of labour 
emigrants to come to Canada in proportion to our working population, the Japanese 
stipulating in return for the same restriction on Canadian labour immigration. Japan 
would thus assert her position as an equal sovereign power with Great Britain, by the 
restriction of Canadian immigration to Japan. 

Honourable James Reid, senator for Cariboo, says: I think as far as labour is 
concerned they (Japanese) are a greater danger than the Chinese. I think if restriction 
is applied to the Chinese it should be applied to the Japanese as well. If they area 
detriment to the country, the restriction should be applied to them as well as to any 
others. I think that could be done through the Inperial Government. T think the 
Japanese immigration to this country could be arranged between Japan. and the Imperial 
Government, and so many allowed to come in each year without there being any friction 
at all. 

John M. Duval, wood-turner, Vancouver, says: Japanese labour is more dangerous 
than the Chinese, and my objections to the Chinese apply equally to the Japanese with 

more So. 

James G. Scott, mayor of New Westminster, says: My objection to the Japanese 
is that they may invade other industries in the country and come into conrpetition with 
our own people more keenly than the Chinese. 

James Anderson, canner, New Westminster, says: My opinion is to get vid of both 
the Chinese and Japanese, if the conditions will allow it. I think you can do better 
without the Japanese than you can without the Chinese. 

Henry T. Thrift, farmer, secretary of the Settlers’ Association of British Columbia, 
New Westminster, says: Any distinction as far as | have been able to decide is that 
the Japanese are more dangerous than the Chinese, on account of their superior intelli 
gence. The presence of the Chinese and Japanese here hinders the better class of people 
coming in here and settling up the vacant Jands of the province. 

William J. Brandrith, secretary of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
New Westminster, says: I believe they (the association) are all in favour of total pro- 
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hibition of any further immigration of that class here. Tt applies equally to the Chinese 
and Japanese. 

John Armstrong, farmer, reeve of Surrey, says: Farmers in my neighbourhood ave 
in favour of prohibiting further immigration. They are distinctly against any more 
coming in. ‘That applies fully as much to Japanese as to Chinese. 

Henry Haggaman, expressman, New Westminster, says: I am opposed to further 
immigration of the Japanese. 

George H. West, fisherman, New Westminster, says: I think the further restrictior: 
of Japanese immigration is absolutely necessary. 

Hezekiah Stead, fisherman, New Westminster, says: I have nothing good to say 
about the Japanese. They are detrimental to our interests and to the interests of the 
country altogether. They are detrimental to the working man in every way. They 
work so low and they can live on so very little, that it is impossible for white labourers 
to live in the cities and pay taxes and pay rents for houses. I know that some of us 
have tried it and have failed. ans] 

George Mackie, fisherman, New Westminster, says : Tf they (Chinese and Japanese) 
continue to come in here J will either have to leave or tostarve. Circumstances cannot 
better with these people here. The Mongolians have cut me out of everything as welk 
as they have done in the fishing. I have applied at various places, at sawmills and 
factories, for employment, and cannot get it. During the three years I have been here: 
T have only been able to secure work for four months outside of the fisheries. 

John Perry Bowell, Methodist minister, New Westminster, says: IT consider the- 
immigration of Chinese and Japanese to be detrimental to the labour interests of the 
country, mainly because a great many avenues of industry where white people used to 
be largely employed are now being monopolized by the Chinese and Japanese. I think 
the fact that the Japanese is better qualified to adapt himself to the conditions pre-- 
vailing here makes him a greater menace than the Chinaman to our own labour people. 

N. J. Coulter, vice-president of the Grand Lodge of the Fishermen’s Union of B.C., 
New Westminster, says: I am opposed to further immigration of the Japanese ; firstly, 
because they cannot and never will assimilate and become amalgamated with the white 
citizens of this country ; secondly, because they labour cheaper than a white man cain 
afford to work and live ; and thirdly, in the fishing industry they are not individual 
but contract labour, which in my opinion is not the standard of British Columbia or of 
the British Empire, and is contrary to all the traditions of British subjects. 

George Hargreaves, painter, New Westminster, says: I am strongly opposed to 
further immigration of Japanese. 

FE. Goulet, Canadian Pacific Railway agent, Kamloops, says: I do not think the 
Japanese will ever assimilate with our people, and it would not be a good thing if they 
did. hee. 

M. P. Gordon,’ mayor of Kamloops, says: 1 think it would be beneficial to the 
country to restrict the Japanese coming in, to the same extent as the Chinese. T think 
the reason for excluding the Chinese would be greater than for excluding the Japanese. 

Albert Riordan, miner, Kamloops, says : Out here at the Glen Mine the foreman 
wanted me to work with the Japanese and I quit. T would not work with the Japanese. 
T favour absolute exclusion of both the Chinese and J apanese- 

Joseph McGee, secretary of the Labourers’ union, Kamloops, says: I represent the 
Labourers’ Union of this town. They consider that the Chinese and J apanese are i 
detriment to white labour, and though the union are aware that the Chinese and. 
Japanese are not as plentiful as at the cdast cities, yet they feel that the effect of the 
invasion of the Chinese and Japanese has had on the coast 1s the same as it is here, and 
they express themselves that the union 1s decided! y in favour of the total exclusion of 
Chinese and Japanese from the Province of British Columbia. ; 

Pr. James W. Cross, health officer, Revelstoke, Says : We have no Japanese in this 
town except in railway work, but I would prefer to see prohibition of both Chinese and 
eRe ant B. Farwell, machinist, Revelstoke, says : They are in every sense a most 
undesirable class of immigrants. They retard the progress of the country and keep gooc 
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imnigrants from coming in here. If they were not here white men would take their 
places. I would favour preventing the Japanese coming into this country. 

James C. Tunstall, mining recorder, Vernon, says: The Japanese are just as bad 
as the Chinese. There is just as much opposition to the Japanese as to the Chinese, as 
‘ar as the labour question is concerned. ‘ : 

Joseph Harwood, expressman, Vernon, says: I favour total exclusion of Chinese 
and Japanese from the country. The Japanese are just as objectionable as the Chinese. 

J.B. McArthur, mine operator, Rossland, says: I do not think legislation for or against 
the Chinese or Japanese would interfere with the investment of capital in. this section. 
Of course, there may be Imperial and State reasons for dealing with Japanese differently 
from the way in which you would deal with the Chinese. That is something I cannot 
say an ything about, but I will say this,—we can help to solve the question by 
representing to the Imperial Government that these people are an injury to our own 
people. 

Honourable Smith Curtis, M. L. A. for Rossland, says: I am strongly in favour 
not only of restriction, but of exclusion of all oriental races. The opinion throughout 
the country I believe is practically unanimous. Tt is almost a unanimous opinion of 
all classes that there should be no immigration of this class of labour into British 
Columbia. If there are any reasons why it is inexpedient to adopt this course ($500 
poll tax) against the Japanese for Imperial reasons, we.ought to have restriction on the 
lines of what is known as the Natal Act, providing an educational test on emigrants, 
and that should be brought into force without delay. That is a method that has been 

suggested by the Colonial Secretary, the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, and 
can hardly be objected to by the Imperial authorities. 

John C. Egan, journalist, Rossland, says: What little I have seen of them 
(Japanese) I think they are as undesirable a class of citizens as the Chinese are in this 
country. 

Frank E. Woodside, secretary of miners’ union, Rossland, says: I think that the 
immigration of Japanese should be prevented entirely. 

Edmund B. Kerby, manager of the War Eagle and Centre Star, Rossland, says : 
{do not think that it is for the best interests of the community to have an unlimited 
supply of Chinese and Japanese labour coming into the country. 

Bernard Macdonald, manager of the British American Corporation, Rossland, says : 
_My knowledge of the Japanese is not extensive, but T think they are preferable to the 
Chinese because they are more progressive, and therefore more profitable. 

Thomas H. Long, sanitary inspector, Rossland, says: I think the Japanese should 
‘be excluded from the country. : 

James Devine, miner, Rossland, says: I am in favour of exclusion of both Chinese 
and Japanese. 

Bullock Webster, provincial chief constable for West Kootenay, says: I find that 
the Japanese are honest, are better men than the Chinese, and their manner of living is 
more similar to that of white men. I think that the restriction of Japanese immigra- 
-tion is desirable. . 

Charles Hillyer, sawmill proprietor, Nelson, says: I consider that if the Chinese 
-and Japanese are allowed to come in freely, in 25 years the white man will be the slave 
and the Chinese or Japanese the boss. 

John Houston, M. L. A. for Nelson, says: They do not assimilate with English 
speaking people, and from my standpoint no race of people that cannot assimilate with 
ours is desirable, whether they be Chinese, Japanese or Europeans. I certainly would 
take the risk, if risk there is, of offending the Japanese nation. I do not know any 
good reason why our people should be degraded, and I do not see any reason why we 
should not be on good terms with the Japanese government, even if we did exclude the 
Japanese from the country. Self-preservation is the first law of nature and we cannot 
get over it. +4 

Gustave A. Carlson, mayor of Kaslo, says: Personally I don’t think we should have 
any more here than we have. 
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AMERICAN OPINION. 


W. H. Perry, assistant eeneral manager of Moran Brothers, Seattle, says : We have 
never employed Japanese. if I had to choose between an immigration of the one or 
the other I would prefer the Chinese. 

J. W. Clise, president of the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, says : There is no 
disposition at present to exclude the Japanese, but the people do not feel any more 
kindly inclined to the Japanese than to the Chinese. 

‘A. H. Grout, labour commissioner, Seattle, says : There is a distinction between 
the Chinese and Japanese. The average Japanese is more intelligent, adapts himself 
more readily to our ways, and to that extent is looked upon with more favour. There 
has been quite a little agitation against them in the last few years. 

Theodore Ludgate, mill owner, Seattle, formerly of Peterborough, says: If the 
Japanese come here in large numbers and conflict with white labour, the agitation would 
soon be acute, and the government would find some way of excluding them the same as 
the Chinese. 

WW. H. Middleton, secretary of the Western Central Labour Bureau, Seattle, says : 
The Japanese are looked upon as a more serious danger to white labour than the Chinese. 
The people cenerally are in favour of the same exclusion being applied to the Japanese 
as has been applied to the Chinese. A strong effort will be made to make the laws the 
same with regard to the Japanese as it is now in regard to the Chinese. The Japanese 
are looked upon as a greater menace than the Chinese at the present time. 

A. S. Martin, secretary Puget Sound sawmill and shingle company, Fairhaven, 
Washington, says: The sentiment here is opposed to both Chinese and Japanese. It 
the matter were put to the popular vote not one would be allowed in town. 

E. B. Deming, manager Pacific American Fishing Company, Fairhaven, Wash., says : 
Japanese are unsatisfactory. We would not think of employing them as Chinese are. I 
prefer white labour at higher wages to Japanese. 4 : 

SQ £, Masten, secretary of the Board of Trade, Portland, Oregon, says: We would 
rather not have the coohe class here. We would rather not have Japanese labour 
coming in here at all. 

H. &. Rowe, mayor of Portland, Oregon, says : Very few of our people favour 
either the Chinese or the Japanese. The Japanese are getting more and more into 
domestic service here. They seem to take more to our ways and to be more inclined to 
settle here. J would aot like to see this class of people filling up the State of Oregon. 

W. J. Honeyman, merchant, Portland, Oregon, says : The Japanese do not appear 
to be satisfactory as servants, and they are not considered as good on railroad work. 
They are not as reliable in my experience. : 

A. A. Bailey, secretary of the federated trades, Portland, Oregon, says : The objec- 
tion now is as great to the Japanese as it has ever been to the Chinese. 

J. M. Lawrence, city editor Oregonian, Portland, says : J do not think the Japa- 
nese are any better than the Chinese. There would be irritation here if large numbers 
of Japanese were coming in, but I do not anticipate any danger from that question now. 
T think we have sufticient numbers of Japanese here now. We do not require any more 
of them, and if it can be arranged by diplomatic means that there will be an exclusion 
of the Japanese as there is an exclusion of the Chinese, the country will be benefitted. 

Tl. M. Crawford, labour agent, Portland, says: The Chinese will not work for as 
low wages as the Japanese will Here we get the worst class of the J apanese. It may 
be called the coolie class. ‘They are a low type and an ignorant class. They answer all 
questions very nearly verbatim. They have been trained by the contractors who go to 

\% 5 a 
a 7 Ecclestone, immigration officer, San Francisco, says : The Japanese coming in 
here are of the very lowest class. They work cheaper than the Chinese. V ery few 
families come in. If they come here in large numbers there will be a similar agitation 
to that against the Chinese twenty year's ago. a 

J. H. Barbour, immigration officer, San Francisco, says + People prefer the Chinese 
to the Japanese when they can get them. They are more reliable than the Japanese. 


The sentiment amongst the labour umons 18 that the Japanese is a stronger competitor. 
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H. F. Fortman, president of the Alaska Packers’ Association, San Francisco, says : 
T would apply the same restriction to the Japanese as to the Chinese ; in fact if I could 
T would double the tax on the Japanese, simply because they are not to be preferred to 
the Chinese. The Chinese are more reliable and law-abiding ; even the Japanese con- 
sider the Chinese more reliable and more honest in their acts. In every Japanese bank 
and in every large Japanese institution you will find a Chinese compadore as cashier or 
manager. I think the trade with China is increasing more rapidly than our trade with 
Japan. , 

F. V. Meyers, commissioner of the bureau of labour statistics, San Francisco, says: 
The general feeling in the community is in favour of the continuance of the Exclusion 
Act in regard to.the Chinese and to have the same measure of exclusion extended to 
the Japanese as well. The question of Japanese iminigration is becoming acute. When 
the agitation for the Exclusion Act is brought up again, there will be a very pronounced 
agitation to have the Exclusion Act extended to prevent the Japanese coming in. 

James D. Phelan, mayor of San Francisco, says: There is no preterence here for the 
Japanese. They have the reputation of being less reliable. From ow experience the 
Chinese observe the obligations of business more carefully, but the Japanese seem to be 
more ambitious to advance themselves aiong the line of western civilization, but they 
do not assimilate. They keep themselves a good deal by themselves. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN. 


The following figures show that Canada’s trade with Japan is very small. 

In 1900 the imports were valued at $1,762,534, of which $1,301,215 were free, and 
$461,319 dutiable. 

Of the goods admitted free of duty, tea amounted to $1,276,736. It may be 
noticed that settlers’ effects amounted to $952, and for the previous year 897. d 

The exports for 1900 were valued at $112,308, of which $47,773 was fish and fish 
products, and $21,946 lumber and wood manufactures, breadstuffs $6,471, provisions, 
butter, cheese, &e., $3,049. 

The following table shows the imports and exports since 1896 inclusive : 


| | 
— 1896. 1897. ; 1898, 1899, 1900. 
| 
_ \ = = | as oc 
5. S 5 | $ $ 
Importstee eer eee ee et one es 1,648,232 1,329,980 | 1,438,283 | 2,009,747 1,762,534 
SOLUS Teed (onc enti PND, dn cine Peay hd | 335,265 112,303 


8,253 | 141,946 “148,728 


The increase of «American trade with J apan 1s largely made up of two items,— 
cotton and flour. Its development is indicated by the following table ;— 


COTTON EXPORTS TO JAPAN FROM UNITED STATES. 


| | 
| . 
a 1896 1897 | 1898 1899 | 1900 
a aD 4 ea) ‘ 
H | 
Whente tas. ceed Pee cs ee 1,481,056 | 2,815,016 | 7,428,226 | 5,773,784 | 12,712,619 
Pier ee. LPye ates oi 286, 111 $19,620 | “614,039 722,710"| ©" 1,553,780 
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CHAPTER VI~—PART I— RESUME, 
CHAP, I.—JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


From fourteen to fifteen thousand Japanese have arrived in British Columbia 
within the last five years. Of these over ten thousand arrived in one year, namely, 
between July 1, 1899, and July 1, 1900. No record is kept of the number that have 
returned to Japan. Many have gone to the United States, leaving only 4,759 Japanese 
in Canada,—according to the last census,—of whom 4,578 are in British Columbia, 
nearly all of whom are adult males of the labouring class. 

The total number of Japanese admitted through the ports of Washington State 
from July 1, 1898, to November 13, 1900, was 13,401, of whom 266 were rejected. 

2,500 Japanese entered the States of Washington and California from Canada by 
card. Washington State has 4,532 Japanese males and 185 Japanese females ; Oregon 
State, 2,405 males and 96 females. ‘ 

The number of Japanese in the United States, as given by the last census, is 86,000, 
of whom 61,111 are in Hawai, and 24,326 in the United States proper, of which 
number 23,376 are in the Western States. i 


CAUSE OF THIS LARGE INFLUX. 


The most probable cause assigned for this large immigration of Japanese seems to 
be that the emigration agencies in Japan had booked a large number of emigrants for 
Honolulu, that about the time they were aboard ship the bubonic plague with its result- 
ing quarantine appeared at Honolulu, and prevented the emgrants being sent there. 
The agencies rather than surrender their commissions induced the emigrants to go to 
the United States and Canada instead ; and that, owing to the American Alien Act, 
many came to British Columbia that were really destined for the United States. 

In this connection it may also be mentioned, that six out of the twelve companies 
in Japan organized to promote emigration have agents in the United States and Canada, 
and, taking advantage of favourable conditions, fostered the emigration of Japanese to 
the United States and Canada as a matter of business for the sake of the accruing 
commissions. 

Wages are very low in Japan, particularly of the class that come to Canada, namely, 
fishermen, domestic servants, farm and other labourers. Farm labourers are said to 
receive from 15 to 17 cents a day, fishermen 19 to 20 cents a day, domestic servants 
$1.40 to $1.50 a month, and other servants 80 cents a month. ‘ 


THEIR HOMES. 


It is said by a high authority, that the wants of the people are few and easily sup- 
plied, their homes simple, their furniture limited and cheap, and their clothing scant 
and inexpensive. Their houses are of wood, light and airy and generally one storey 
high, the floors are covered with mats and serve at once for seats and for beds ; a 
Japanese simply folding himself in his outer coat and stretching himself on the matted 
floor ; the window frames ave movable, filled with oil paper instead of glass, the furni- 
ture is on the same simple plan. Everywhere, however, it is said you will admire the 
cleanliness observed in these homes. One witness stated that an ordinary Japanese 
house would cost about $20. 


THEIR EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


On arrival, the Japanese immigrant seeks work wherever unskilled labour is 
employed,—as domestic servants, farm labourers, in getting out shingle bolts, wood, 
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cordwood, and in the mines to a limited extent. They are also employed on the rail- 
ways, in sawmills, shingle mills, boat building, and large numbers engage in fishing 
during the season. A few are employed as tailors and in other trades. Their average 
wage is from 90 cents to S31 day. Their competition is keenly felt in the fisheries, in 
the sawmills, and in getting out wood, shingle bolts and mining timber, in boat building 
and to a less extent in the mines and railways. They are generally regarded as more 
dangerous competitors than the Chinese. It is said he adapts himself more readily to 
our civilization, that the Chinese will do the lowest kind of labour and stick to it, while 
the Japanese will get higher if he can. They live at a cost that enables them to work 
tor wages at which a white man cannot compete. They work under contract much as 
the Chinese do, and are hired by the boss Japanese who takes the contract. He is often 
a merchant or a regular contractor who makes his profits chiefly on the supplies furnished 
the men. In no case do their wages appear to be higher than that paid to the Chinese 
in the same calling, and in many places it is lower. , 


SANITATION. 


On their first arrival there is the same difficulty in getting them to comply with 
sanitary regulations that there is with the Chinese, but after a few citations before the 
magistrate they are more attentive to the requirements of the law and give less trouble 
in this regard. : 

They do not live in aggregations in a particular part of the town, as the Chinese 
do, but their boarding houses are frequently overcrowded to the same extent. 


CHAP. II. PART I. THE FISHERIES, 


Prior to 1896, comparatively few Japanese were engaged in the fisheries. In that 
year we find 452 licenses were issued to Japanese. 
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This does not show the total number of Japanese engaged in the fisheries. In 1900 
542 licenses, and in 1901, 548 licenses were issued to canners; of these a considerable 
number are given to Japanese ; about 2,000 licenses were held by the Japanese for the 
years 1900 and 1901 ; there are two men to a boat, so that between four and five thou- 
sand Japanese are engaged in the fisheries. This number ought to represent, and would 
under normal conditions, represent, a population of from fifteen to twenty thousand peo- 

_ple, resident in the land, building up homes, supporting schools and churches, and form- 
ing an integral part of a settled and civilized community. Nothing of this obtains 
among the Japanese engaged in this industry. Very few indeed bring their wives with 
them. Many of them return to Japan after the fishing season is over, and the rest find 
employment where they can, in getting out wood and bolts, in mills, boat: building and 
other employments, working at a wage upon which a white man cannot decently support 
himself and his family, and creating a feeling so pronounced and bitter among a large 
class of whites, as to endanger the peace and be a fruitful source of international irvita- 
tion. Thus this great industry, instead of becoming a source of strength, is a source of 
contention and weakness. 

It is essential to the well-being of the community that a permanent class of fisher- 
men be fostered, householders and residents upon the land, and, if possible, owners of 
small holdings, whe may by this natural industry be assisted in making their livelihood 
and be enabled to support themselves and their families while clearing the land. 

The evidence made it clear that the larger number of Japanese become naturalized, 
not to become citizens of the country, but to enable them to obtain fishermen’s licenses. 


—— 
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Nearly the entire number of Japanese who have become naturalized, take out fishing 
licenses, and but few of those who do not take out licenses become naturalized. 


THE NUMBER THAT HAVE TAKEN OUT NATURALIZATION PAPERS. 


Since 1896 over one thousand have become naturalized at Vancouver, as against 
400 whites and 160 Chinese during the same period. 


T0oO MANY FISHERMEN ON THE RIVER. 


The total number of licenses has increased from 3,533 in 1896 to 4,722 in 1901, and. 
this increase has occurred principally upon the Fraser River. While the licenses 
have increased by 1,189, the number of Japanese licenses has increased by 1,506. 
Owing to this overcrowding many fishermen stated that they had to leaye the 
business. The bitter feeling among the fishermen, caused by their beimg crowded 
out by the Japanese, was much enhanced by the fact that grave irregularities, 
if not actual fraud, were practised in obtaining certificates of naturalization by the- 
Japanese in very many cases. The fare is low, and many Japanese come over for the: 
fishing season and return in the fall. Many of these are engaged as pullers by the 
Japanese fishermen, the regulations not requiring that boat pullers for fishermen should 
be British subjects. Many of these boat pullers who had not complied with the require~ 
ments of the law as to residence received naturalization papers. 

A notary public, whose commission has since been revoked, referring to those who 
had been naturalized, said that most of these people were boat pullers and had gone to: 
Japan and were now returning so that they could get naturalized to go fishing. He 
said that the mass of other affidavits that were taken to obtain naturalization papers. 
were of the same class. 

Other evidence established the fact beyond all doubt that naturalization. papers 
were granted to Japanese that ought not to have been granted. 

The assistant inspector of Fisheries stated that it occurred to him last year that a. 
great many Japanese had secured their citizen papers without complying with lawful 
conditions. A perusal of the evidence raises a strong presumption of fraud. 


WHITE FISHERMEN FORCED OUT. 


The fact that white fishermen are being forced out of this industry and that. 
Japanese are taking their places was clearly established. Tt works out in this way : In 
a short season the fish caught are so few in proportion to the number of fishermen that 
it does not pay. When there is a big run so many fish are caught that the number 
received by the canner is limited, and thousands are thrown away, and a lesser number 
of fishermen could catch all the canneries can pack. In either case a lesser number of 
fishermen and a lesser number of canneries on the Fraser River would benefit both the 


' x ay { Be a Wi 
the canners and_ the fishermen. (See Summary of Evidence, Part I, Chap. XV, 


Canneries.) : t 
Tt was stated by the canners that the adoption of trap nets on the American side 
had greatly disturbed their business. The canning industry on Puget Sound is almost 
wholly dependent on the run of salmon that would otherwise enter the Fraser River, 
and not only do they deplete the supply, but place their pack in competition with the 
Fraser River canners in the markets of the world, although not to the same extent as 
the Alaska pack. It was further stated by the canners that the adoption of similar 
methods on the Canadian side would greatly lessen the number of Japanese fishermen. 


PROTEST BY INDIAN CHIEFS. 
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The chiefs of the different tribes of coast Indians of southern British Columbia gave 
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evidence before the Commission, and strongly protested avainst the immigration of 


Chinese and Japanese. They explained that when the white people came and took up 
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Jands and asked the Indians to work they were much pleased to get work and get 
wages ; they had something to depend on, and were pleased that the white people were 
living where the Indians could get work. When the Chinese came they brought no 
family ; in a little while the Japanese came and they were worse than the Chinese, and 
at seemed as if the Indians had no right to stay in the place at all. Formerly they used 
to get steady work all the time; now they cannot get regular employment, because of 
the Japanese and Chinese. 

The evidence quoted in Chapter I1—Protests of Indian Chiefs—fairly represents 
‘the views of ail. They favour keeping Chinese and Japanese out of the country, and 
‘say that the Japanese are the worse of the two. 

Probably one of the most important matters connected with this inquiry, is the 
vapid manner in which the Japanese are getting control of the salmon fisheries of 
British Columbia. The extent of the encroachment may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1396 there were less than a thousand Japanese engaged in this industry, while in 
1901 the number had increased to over four thousand. Should Japanese be permitted 
fo come into this country without restriction it cannot be doubted that this encroach- 
ment will continue until the Japanese will have control of this business. 

The general consensus of opinion given by both the fishermen and the canners would 
indicate that this industry is not dependent for its existence upon the employment of 
these people. The fact that this industry has expanded to almost its present propor- 
tions, employing only whites and Indians, would indicate that the presence of the 
Japanese is not essential to its successful operation. The fisheries should be utilized to 
promote the permanent settlement of the country, and at the same time create a hardy 
class from whom may be drawn recruits for the mercantile marine and navy. © The in- 
creased numbers of the Japanese prevent this. They come for a temporary purpose ; 
they send a large proportion of their earnings to Japan ; they do not bring their families 
or make homes, or in any sense become permanent settlers, and an industry which 
ought to be a source of strength to the country is rapidly falling into the hands of those 
who exploit it for a tempordry purpose to the exclusion of our own people and to the 
permanent injury of the country. : 

In any event the rapid trend under existing conditions towards the monopolization 
of the fishing by Japanese, followed by the withdrawal of white men, on account of this 
overcrowding and of the diminishing profits in the business, is a matter which deserves 
most careful consideration. Salmon fishing has always afforded an opportunity for 
remuneration much greater than could be obtained in the same time from inside work 
which is done by the Chinese, and in this branch of the industry the Japanese are paid 
exactly the same as white men. Whatever necessity there may or may not be for Chin- 
ese to do the canning work, there is undoubted] y much less reason for the Japanese fish- 
ermen, who displace the white man at a white man’s remuneration. It is bad enough 
to have one branch of the ind ustry entirely in the hands of an alien race, who do not 
settle in the country, whose assimilation is impossible, and whose presence is accounted 
for simply for the exploitation of the opportunites of labour and its remuneration; but 
when the other main branch of the industry-—the one which is most profitable and 
natural for full grown men to occupy, and is also the natural and necessary help for the 
actual settler—is also filled by another alien people who, in so far as permanent settle- 
ment and the general interest of the country is concerned, is equally undesirable, the 
seriousness of the situation can be understood. 

iy Of the twenty thousand engaged in the industry at present one half are either 
Chinese or Japanese. The number of Japanese is rapidly increasing. It is only a 
question of time, under existing conditions until the industry is wholly in their hands, 
and until it is only possible for our own people to be interested in occupations and 
employments incidental to the industry itself. 


PART IJ.—BOAT BUILDING. 


Boat building, especially that branch of the trade called into existence by the 
salmon industry, is closely identified with it. In the earlier period fishermen came from 
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the Maritime Provinces, Newfoundland, Scotland and European countries and had been 
trained to the business, and many of them were boat builders as well as fishermen. As 
the salmon industry increased the boats were built exclusively by white men, some firms 
employing as many as ten boat builders paying good wages and their business thus form- 
ing an important adjunct to this great industry. The trade has now passed largely 
«nto the hands of the Japanese, except the boats built by the one large firm of ship- 


builders in Vancouver that employ 64 hands, exclusively union labour. The indivi- 


dual boat builder of this class has practically been driven out of the field. The Japan- 
ese who build the boats engage also in fishing. 

The evidence establishes the following facts: 

That the white man without expensive machinery cannot compete with the Japan- 
ese in building fishing boats, and have been driven out of the business. 

A large proportion of this class of boats are now built by the Japanese, many finding 
employment in this business; the rest are built at a factory where union wages are 
paid. 

The Japanese do not employ machinery ; their boats are hand-built ; if they did 
use machinery the manager of the boat factory declared that he could not compete, 
and that if a company started who employed Japanese and used machinery he would 
have to cut wages or shut down. If the selling price were reduced in the next four 
years as in the last four years, the factory could not compete at the same wages and cost 
of material. 

While fishermen get cheaper fishing boats, they lose more than they gain by the 
competition of Japanese fishermen. : 

All whites engaged in this business are opposed to further immigration of Japanese. 

The industry is a good illustration of the effect of oriental labour on white labour. 
It developed into a thriving trade exclusively by white labour, giving employment to 
large numbers of men that enabled them to live and support their families. ‘The fisher- 
men paid good prices for their boats and did well in the fisheries. ‘The Japanese came 
in, displaced to a large extent the labour employed in_ this industry and entered into 
competition with the fishermen. He has driven out all labour except that employed in 
the large machine fitted factory. Should the white men in the factories give place to 
the Japanese labour the same argument might be presented as is now made in respect of 
other industries,—the business cannot be carried on without cheap labour. Cheap labour 
creates the condition which afterwards is said to make it necessary. 


CHAP. Ill, PART I.—THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 
The Japanese are not employed in lumber camps, except a few in building roads, 


&c. There are employed in and about the mills on the coast, referred to in the fore- 
going table. 
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Tn the upper country there are comparatively few employed ; in most of the mills 
none. For instance the Yale Mill Company, with its head office at Rossland, and con- 
trolling the mills at Rossland, Nakusp, Cascade, Roche Creek and Deadwood, and 
employing 200 men, employ no Japanese or Chinese in or about the mills. Neither 
J apaniese nor Chinese are employed im the mills at Nelson and Kaslo. 

The Japanese are paid from 90 cents to 31.00 a day and board themselves ; in a few 
instances they are paid as high as $1.25 a day. For unskilled white labour the average 
+sfrom 41.50 to. $2 and” for semi-skilled from $2 to $2.50, and skilled labour from 
$2.50 to $3.50, and in a few instances 54.50 and $5,——the fact being that nearly all 
of the strictly common labour in and about the mills and yards is performed by the 
Japanese and Chinese. : 

It may be noted here that the mills upon the Sound with one exception employ 
only white labour, and the average paid for unskilled labour is from $1.75 to S2a 
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day, the larger number being employed at $2 a day, and for skilled and semi-skilled 
labour the w ages run up to $3. 50 and even $4 and 55 a day. 

It was alleged by some that the employment of Japanese and Chinese enabled the 
mill owners to pay, and they did pay, higher wages to their white employees than are 
paid in the mills on the Sound, but a careful comparison of the wages paid by each does 
not sustain this view. They may vary a little, but upon the whole the wages paid to 
white labour appear to be rather higher on the Sound than are paid to white men in the 
Canadian mills, and when you take into account the fact that no Japanese or Chinese 
are employed on the Sound, the wages there paid are certainly higher than the wages 
paid in British Columbia. 

The Chinese are paid rather more than the Japanese, and for this, or some other 
reason, the Japanese have in a number of cases filled the places formerly occupied by 
Chinese. As arule they only perform the work of unskilled labour, but in some cases 
they have taken the places of sawyers and do other work requiring more or less skill. 

The mill owners differ as to the expediency of shutting them out. The manager of 
the largest exporting mill thinks we have plenty of them here now. Many of the other 
managers agree with him; but others, while admitting that there are sufficient in the 
country to meet the present demand, fear that there might in the future be a scarcity if 
no more came in. 

The evidence establishes the following facts: 

That the Japanese are employed in the coast mills approximately in the pr opor tion 
of one to four. 

That they have to a considerable extent taken the place of Chinese at a slightly less 
wage. 

That they are employed as unskilled labourers in and about the mills, and in some 
instances are employed as sawyers and for other skilled work. 

That their wages vary from 85 cents to $1.25 per diem, the average being about 
$1 per day, or a little less. 

That there is a suflicient supply to meet the demands at the present time and for 
some years to come. 

That they work for a wage at which it would be impossible for a white man to 
support himself al his family with comfort, or even decency. 

That they are enabled to work for this low wage by their manner of living. Except 
in very few instances they do not bring their families with them. They frequently live 
together, somewhat similar to the Chinese, but have a reputation of being more cleanly. 

That they are more dangerous competitors to white labour than the Chinese, because 
they are more energetic and pushing, work at even a less wage, live as cheaply, and are 
said to be quicker at learning our language and picking up our ways, &c. 


PART H—SHINGLE BOLTS, MINING TIMBER AND CORDWOOD. 


«At certain seasons of the year, when not engaged in fishing, there are approximately 
a thousand Japanese employed in getting out shingle bolts, cordwood and puning timber 
for Mexico. 


The whites and Indians have been practically driven out of the business, and the 
Chinese have been largely superseded. 

Last February seve1 ral hundreds of Japanese were engaged in cutting cordwood on 
Mayne Island. They delivered it free on board the scows ‘at from Sl. 80 to $2 a cord. 
The Japanese contractors make little profit at these figures. Their profits are chiefly on 
supplies which they furnish their men. 

A few years ago white men got out all the timber for Mexico mines. This is now 
done by Japanese under Japanese contractors. Several cargoes ave taken out each year. 

Shingle bolts are chiefly gotten out by Japanese under Japanese contractors, the 


conLragtan receiving 5 cents a cord as his profit and the profit on the supplies which he 
furnishes. 
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One firm engaged in the manufacture of shingles paid out $44,000 for shingle bolts, 
of which $36,000 was paid to Chinese and Japanese, chiefly Japanese, and $4,000 to 
white men. , 

The Japanese work more cheaply than the Chinese and are rapidly driving them 
out of these fields of industry. Their manner of living in camps 1s very similar to that 
of the Chinese and a white man cannot compete with them. . 

From the evidence of some of the shingle manufacturers it did seem at first that it 
would be difficult to carry on the business except through the agency of this cheap 
labour, without cutting the prices of the white men who are still engaged in the busi- 
ness, but subsequent evidence from a large manufacturer of shingles established the fact 
that it was cheaper to get out shingle bolts in the log, exclusively by white men, than 
to buy shingle bolts, even from Japanese, and this has been found to be so in the mills 
in Washington State. There are some places doubtless where this method could not be 
advantageously adopted. 


The employment of so many Japanese in this business has largely displaced white 


labour and has further increased the dithculty which small landholders haye in making 


a living. It practically prevents him from realizing something from his wood and 
timber and from utilizing his time to the best advantage and so assisting him in sup- 
porting his family during the tedious and expensive process of clearing the land. 

Formerly shingle bolts and cordwood were chiefly gotten out by white labour. All 
this is being changed ; the white man is practically driven from this field, and its effect 
upon the settlement of the country is undoubtedly very serious. 

The condition of the Japanese sometimes is that of absolute want. The provincial 
immigration agent stated that on their arrival at Mayne Tsland last year to commence 
wood-eutting they were without supplies and subsisted for some time on clams and 
thistle roots and whatever game and fish they could secure, and altogether had a 
wretched existence. This perhaps may arise from the fact that after the fishing season 
is over, several thousands of Japanese are without employment at a season of the -year 
when there is least. demand for labour, and if the fishing season happens to be short, as 
it was last year, it necessarily leaves many of them without employment and without 
means of subsistence. They work, therefore, in getting out shingle bolts, cordwood, 
mining timber, &c., for what they can get. 

The normal condition between labour and capital is deranged and will continue to 
be, if this large immigration of unskilled labour should continue. 


CHAP. IV..—OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


1. The Mining Industry.—At the Union mines 102 Japanese were employed, &s 
miners, helpers, runners, drivers, timbering men, blacksmiths and labourers, above and 
below ground. Seventy-seven are employed below ground and 25 above ground. Only 
three Japanese are employed at the Extension Mine. They are not employed at the 
Fernie Mines, nor at the New Vancouver Coal Company’s Mines at Nanaimo. : 

As they are employed to only a limited extent in one coal mine, and under the 
same general management they are not employed in others, it is impossible to say that 
they are necessary for this industry, but if they are the supply is abundant. 

~ The Japanese have not been employed in these mines either in the Kootenay 
district or elsewhere on the mainland. . From 40 to 60 were employed at Texada Island. 
They worked in the mine and above ground. They were discharged. The cause of 
dismissal alleged was an increased cost of production. The output was too small. It 
did not pay. The only mine in which they are now employed so far as we could learn 
was a mine at Mount Sicker, 45 miles from Victoria, where from 30 to 35 are employed 
in sorting ore. The manager of this mine Says : { think there are sufficient numbers of 
Japanese here now to meet the demands. J think there are enough of the Chinese and. 
Japanese here at the present time. No serious Inconvenlence would arise to our business 
if no more were allowed to come in. It ‘s now like a tap; when you want water you, 
turn it on and when you have enough you turn it off. 
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The nunber of Japanese employed in the metaliferous mines is insignificant, and it 
cannot be said that this industry is dependent upon their labour to any considerable 
EXtene. 

The Japanese have displaced Chinese labour in the Cariboo Consolidated hydraulic 
mine where, as the evidence shows, about 109 are employed. 

2. Railways.—Japanese are employed upon the Canadian Pacific Railway in British 
Columbia to a limited extent. The number varies in different seasons of the yeavr. 
Seventy are employed steadily ; 30 as section men and 40 on extra gang work. At 
certain seasons of the year as many as 300 more are employ ed. Nearly five thousand 
men are employed in this division. 

The general superintendent stated that the Company was not interested in 
employing “Oriental labour if it could get white labour. He did not think, however, 
that a white man with a family could ‘bigs on what the Company paid the Japanese. 
He stated that the Company did not encourage white men with families to come in for 
section work. He declared that the Japanese is a better man than the Italian. 

It is plain that the numbers employed on the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
comparison with the whole number of employees on the western division is small, and 
it can scarcely be urged that the successful operation of the railway is dependent upon 
this class of labour. 

3. Sealing.—Japanese are employ ed to a limited extent in this industry ; being 
good sailors, they are shipped when white men are scarce as common seamen or boat 
pullers. No serious inconvenience could be occasioned this industry by the restriction 
of further immigration of Japanese. 

4. Domestic Service.—It may be here mentioned that while a considerable number 
of oe are employed as domestic servants and chore boys they are not employed 
nearly to the same extent in that capacity as the Chinese are, and their wages as a rule 
are much lower. 

‘The extent to which Japanese are employed in farming, land clearing, and other 
minor industries is briefly referred to in Chapter IV, ‘Other Occupations,’ but for a 
proper understanding of conditions in these industries reterence may be made to the 
chapters on the subject in Part I, where they are fully dealt with. The opinions therein 


expressed regarding Chinese labour apply equally to Japanes?, to the extent of their 
employment. 


EMIGRATION STOPPED. 


The emigration of Japanese has for the present practically ceased, only 56 having 
arrived at Canadian ports in the last six months of 1901. This is doubtless owing to 
instructions given to local authorities by the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs for 
Japan, instructing them to prohibit entirely the emigration of Japanese labourers destined 
for Canada or the United States. The Cominission was favoured by a copy of these 
instructions, through the Japanese Consul at Vancouver, which is as follows 
[No. 659]. Department or Fortran Arratrs, 

Yoxio, August 2, 1900. 
To the GoverNors OF THE PREFECTURES : 


You are hereby instructed to prohibit entirely, for the time being, the emigration of 
Japanese labourers for the Dominion of Canada or for the United States. 


VISCOUNT AOKI, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


\ 
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PART II—CONCLUSION. 


Tn endeavouring to convey an idea of the kind of emigrant the Japanese of the 
labouring class 1s, it will be convenient to point out first wherein he differs from the 
Chinese of the same class. He is more independent, energetic, apt, and ready and 
anxious to adopt, at least in appearance, the manners and mode of life of the white man. 
He avails himself of every opportunity to learn Enghsh, and often makes it a condition 
of his contract of hiring that he may do so. It is said he is not as reliable in respect of 
contracts as the Chinese are, and that, while adopting to a certain extent our habits of 
life, he more readily falls into the vices of the white man than the Chinaman does. 

As we said of the Chinaman, he has a different standard of morals from ours, and 
what has been said of the one in this regard applies to the other ; and except for 
breaches of the sanitary by-laws, the absence of convictions would indicate that he is 
law-abiding. He often works for less wages, and in some important industries driving 
out the Chinaman. He comes without wife or family, and on a passport which requires 
him to return within three years, for which he ,has to give bonds before leaving. He 
does not contribute to the support of schools or churches or the building up of homes. 
He seeks employment in all kinds of unskilled labour, and works at a wage that all 
admit is wholly inadequate for the support of a white man and his family ; and while 
the Japanese do not live in one particular quarter of the city or town, they are given to 
over-crowding in boarding houses, and the fact that they are adult males without family 
enables them to live in a manner and at a cost wholly incompatible with the home-life 
of a white working man who has a family. Coming as they do for a limited period, and 
very often only remaining a part of the year and returning again for the season when 
they can obtain employment, they carry away with them their earnings, are of the least 
possible value to the community, pay no fair proportion of the taxes of the country, and 
are a keener competitor in all the avenues of unskilled labour than the Chinese. Their 
presence in large numbers delays the settlement of the country and keeps out intending 
settlers ; and all that has been said in this regard with reference to the Chinese applies 
with equal, if not greater force, to the Japanese. There is a clear distinction to be 
drawn between immigrants who, if otherwise desirable, come with their families to make 
Canada their home, and that class of immigrants who come for a limited period only, 
intending to return within a short period and take their savings with them. They con- 
tribute in small degree to that support and interdependence upon which the stability 
and prosperity of a community depends, and they withdraw to the extent of their 
savings the value of the product ot the natural industries, and render it more difficult 
for the permanent settler of all classes, except possibly the employer, to obtain a living 
or to. carry on his trade or calling with success. oa | 

The consensus of opinion of the people ot British Columbia is that they do not and 
cannot assimilate with white people, and that while in some respects they are less un- 
desirable than the Chinese, in that they adopt more readily our habits of life and spend 
more of their earnings in the country, yet in all that goes to make for the permanent 
settlement of the country they are quite as serious a menace as the Chinese and keener 
competitors against the working man, and as they have more energy, push and indepen- 
dence, more dangerous in this rega rd than the Chinese, gue * 

As directly bearing upon this question we beg to refer to the following despatches 
from the Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor General of 
Gaede Downine Srreer, July 20, 1898. 
Governor General, Z 

The Right Honourable 

The Earl of Aperprey, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


I have the honour to ack nowledge the receipt of you despatches of the num vers and 
dates noted in the margin, in which you forwarded copies of various communications 
ates 5 , D : j -] 
received by you from the Japanese Consul for Canada respecting the anti-Japanese 
O i eas ¢ a 
¢ aay i PRO Neds diane ‘itish Columbia. 
legislation recently passed by the legislature of British Cohn 
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2. I shall be glad if you will lose no time in transmitting, in accordance with the 
request contained in my telegram of June 18, copies of the Acts to which M. Shimizu 
takes exception, together with the observations of your ministers thereon. 

3. In the meantime I have to request that you will impress upon your ministers 
that restrictive legislation of the type of which the legislation in question appears to be, 
is extremely repugnant to the sentiments of the people and Government of Japan, and 
you should not fail to impress upon them the importance, if there is any real prospect of 
a large influx of Japanese labourers into Canada, of dealing with it by legislation of the 
Dominion Parliament on the lines of the accompanying Natal Act, which is likely to be 
cenerally adopted in Australia. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(See Appendix for copy of Natal Act.) 


DowsinG Srreer, 23rd March, 1899. 
Governor General, 
The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Minto, G.C.M.G., &e., &e., ke. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 40, of Febru- 

ary 27, forwarding copy of a letter from the Japanese Consul at Vancouver in which 
he calls attention to certain measures which have been introduced into the legislative 
assembly of British Columbia during its present session prohibiting the employment of 
Japanese and renewing with regard to these measures the objections which he urged 
against the legislation of the same nature passed by the legislature of that province last 
year. 
i 2. Her Majesty's Government must regret to find the Government and Legisla- 
ture of British Columbia adopting a course which is justly regarded as offensive by a 
friendly power, and they hope that your ministers will be able to arrange for the can- 
cellation of the objectionable provisions and the substitution of a measure which, while 
it will secure the desired exclusion of undesirable immigrants, will obtain that result 
by means of some such general test as that already sugvested in my despatch No, 214, 
of July 20, 1898. In any case, Her Majesty,s Government strongly deprecate the 
passing of exceptional legislation affecting Japanese already in the Province. 


J..CHAMBERLAIN. 


CoLoNIAL OrFice to THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
Downin@ Srreet, April 19, 1899. 
The Governor General, . 
&es ke., ASCs 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 54, of March 
16, forwarding copy of an approved minute of the Dominion Privy Council to which is 
appended an approved report of the Executive Council of British Columbia, expressing - 
the concurrence of the Government of that province ina report drawn up by the 
Minister of Finance and Agriculture on the subject of the Acts passed by the provin- 
cial Jegislature in 1898, containing provisions prohibiting the employment of Japanese 
on certain works. 

2. The provincial government represent that these provisions are required by the 
economic conditions of British Columbia and they regret their inability to introduce 
legislation for their repeal. 6 ¥: 

3. Her Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the motives which have induced the 
Government and legislature of British Columbia to pass the legislation under consi- 
deration, and recognize the importance of guarding against the possibility of the white 
labour in the province being swamped by the wholesale immigration of persons of 
Asiatic origin. They desire also to acknowledge the friendly spirit in which the repre- 
sentations they have felt compelled to make have been received by the Government of 
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British Columbia, and regret that after carefully considering the minute of the Execu- 
tive Council they feel unable to withdraw the objections they have urged to the legisla- 
tion in question. ; 

4. There is no difference between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of British Columbia as regards the object aimed at by these laws, namely, to ensure 
that the Pacific province of the Dominion shall be occupied by a large and thoroughly 
British population rather than by one in which the number of aliens largely predomin- 
ates, and many of the distinctive features of a settled British community are lacking. 

5: The ground of the objection entertained by Her Majesty’s Government is that 

the’ method employed by the British Columbia Legislature for securing this object, 
while admittedly only partial and ineffective, is such as to give legitimate offence to a 
power with which Her Majesty is, and earnestly desires to remain on friendly terms. 
Tt is not the practical exclusion of Japanese “to which the Government of the Mikado 
objects but their exclusion nominatim, which specifically stamps the whole nation as 
undersivable perso” s. , 

6. The exclusion of Japanese subjects either from the province or from employment 
on public or quasi public works in the province by the operation of an educational test, 
such as is embodied in the Natal Immigration Law is not a measure to which the 
government of Japan can take exception. If the particular test in that law is not 
regarded as sufticient, there is no reason why a more stringent and effective one of a 
similar character should not be adopted, so long as the disqualification is not based 
specifically on distinction of race or colour. 

7. Any attempt to restrict immigration or to impose disqualifications on such dis- 
tinctions besides being offensive to friendly powers is contrary to the general principles 

. of equality which have been the guiding principle of British rule throughout the empire ; 
and, as your ministers are aware, Her Majesty’s Government were unable to allow the 
Immigration Restriction Laws passed by some of the Australasian colonies in 1896 to 
come into operation for the same reasons as they are now urging against these laws in 
British Columbia. 

8. Her Majesty’s Government earnestly trust that on consideration of these 
explanations the Government of British Columbia will at once procure the repeal of 
the provisions complained of and the substitution of legislation on the lines indicated 
above. , 

9. If this is impossible, Her Majesty’s Government feel compelled, however reluc- 
tant they may be to cause inconvenience to the province, to press upon your ministers 
the importance in the general interests of the empire of using the powers vested in 
them by the British North America Act, for cancelling these measures to which Her 
Majesty’s Government object on grounds both of principle and policy. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Your Commissioners fully appreciate the action taken by the Government of Japan 
on August 2, 1900, whereby the Governors of the Prefectures of Japan were 
' sed ibi 1 f i } ¥ » Tors ‘ 4 yh ‘APE 
instructed to prohibit entirely for the time being the emigration of Japanese labourers 
for the Dominion of Canada. It is stated in a pamphlet purporting to be published by 
the Japanese Consul at Vancouver: * the principal reason for the measure thus taken was 
to avoid any friction that might occur by allowing them to come into British Columbia 
where their immigration was not desired by a certain element of that province, and 
that ‘the Government of Japan wholly stopped the issuance of passports to any intend- 
ing emigrants for Canada since the first of August last (1900), and still continues to do 
so, under a provision of the Immigration Protection Law. (Law No. 70, 1896.) 

’ The course adopted by the Japanese Government, if we may without presumption 
be permitted to say 80, 18 most opportune, eliminating all cause of friction and irritation 
between Canada and Japan, and so favouring a freer trade arid intercourse between the 
countries than could otherwise obtain., m 3 

Nothine further is needed to settle this most difficult question upon a firm basis 
than some assurance that the action already taken by the Government of Japan will 

< SC , hey Ly ! 


not be revoked. 
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Your Commissioners desire to express their earnest hope that in the continuance of 
this friendly policy, legislation on this subject by the Canadian Government may be 
rendered unnecessary. Should, however, a change of policy be adopted in this regard 
by the Japanese Government whereby Japanese labourers may again be permitted to 
emigrate to Canada, the welfare of the Province of British Columbia imperatively 
demands that effective measures be adopted to take the place of the inhibition now 
imposed. by the Japanese Government. : 

Your Commissioners recommend that, in that event, an Act be passed by the 
Dominion Goyernment on the lines of what is known as the Natal Act, made sufficiently 
stringent and effective to accomplish the desired result. 


R. C. CLUTE, Chairman, 
D. J. MANN, 
C. FOLEY, 
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Address of Mr. R. Cassidy, K. C. 

Report of United States Commissioner upon Japanese Immigration. 
Wages in Japan, 1897. 

The Natal Act. 


ADDRESS OF MR. R. CASSIDY, K.C., ON BEHALF OF THE JAPANESE. 


Mr. Cassidy, K.C., in addressing the Commission, said: Having to leave by boat 
to-day, I have to request to be heard first. I represent the Japanese in this commiun- 
ity before this Royal Commission. The government of Japan, as it happens, is well 
represented in commercial matters by an able consul, Mr. Shimizu. Any remarks which 
I may make on the evidence will no doubt be received by the Commission in the same 
spirit as that in which they are offered, and in the same kindly spirit evinced by the 
Commission throughout this investigation. The Japanese desire to thank the Commiis- 
sioners for the invariable courtesy we have received, whatever the result may be, what- 
ever the report may be, and whatever course parliament may see fit to take after the 
investigation wpon receiving the report of the Commission. I feel that the report can- 
not be otherwise than just to all of those concerned, and I am satisfied that the indus- 
trial interests of the country will receive great advantage from the evidence which has 
been placed before the Commission. The considerations upon which the Japanese rely, 
as rendering necessary the presence of this class of labour in the Province of British 
Columbia, have been fully and fairly put before the Commission. We all know that 
for some years past the presence of the Chinese here, and more recently the Japanese, 
has been the object of considerable agitation. While agitation is to be commended when 
it has for its aim the protection of the community at large, it very often happens that 
the circumstances on one side are very fully presented, while the considerations on the 
other side are paid little attention to ; that is to say, the views of those who are not in 
the habit of gathering together to exchange opinions are not presented as fully as those 
of members of organizations banded together for the purpose of the propagation of their 
peculiar views of labour, political or economic questions. Business men, as a rule, are 
not in the habit of airing their views in public ; therefore, I say it cannot be considered 
otherwise than as fortunate, that the investigation should have taken place, and have 
been as wide in its scope as it has been made by this Commission— all parties having had 
the fullest opportunity of presenting their views and of giving the facts which they con- 
sidered went to support their different contentions. I also think it must be a matter of 
surprise to many people who have been accustomed to regard this question from one 
standpoint to find men who are in actual business, who are well acquainted with the 
country and its commercial life, who are deeply interested in the welfare and prosperity 
of the country, come forward and make such statements as they have done before this 
Commission ; and, on the other hand, it is well to have had the opposing views presented, 


and the grounds stated upon which those who are opposed to the orientals base their 


objections. 
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cessary to take rather a wide view of the subject. The scope of 
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will thus be enabled to take a comprehensive view of the whole matter and decide intelli- 
gently what steps ought to be taken in the circumstances ; and take into consideration 
the effect of any legislation proposed to be applied. It is impossible therefore to get 
away from the international question, and the Imperial question which stands alongside 
of it. It is impossible’ to get away from considerations dictated by the comity of 
nations, or to be blind to the important considerations of international policy, which - 
govern civilized nations in dealing with each other. One of the first things Canada 
will have to consider is: What is the position which the British Empire takes with 
regard to matters of the sort? We all know that Great Britain is the champion of the 
open door ; that the great empire of which we form a part has al ways made it her boast, 
that her territory is open to the citizens of every country ; that her territory has afforded 
a home. and a livelihood to the people and even to the exiles of all other countries. We 
have also to take into consideration the questions that have more particular reference to 
the Japanese. Asa people the Japanese have made great strides in civilization ; or 
rather, they have always been a civilized people, but have improved their civilization ; 
their ports have been opened to Europeans, and they have profited by the intercourse, 
and they have adopted the methods of European powers ; their course in the last few 
years has been one of extraordinary and gratifying progress ; they are accredited to all 
civilized powers. We all know that instead of clinging tenaciously to ancient laws the 
have adopted laws based on the laws of England and the civil laws of Rome. They 
have adopted a constitution ; their form of government is similar to our own. In 
international intercourse and courtesy they have been guided by high ideals, which I 
am free to say cannot be improved, being founded on the course adopted by our own 
great Empire. The course of events in the east is tending towards the civilization and 
the opening up of the great Empire of China; any general Chinese war will inevitably 
be followed by the adoption of our industrial methods and the spread of our commerce 
in that country, and return commerce will be conducted in the near future on European 
methods. So far with regard to China. With regard to Japan, that has all taken 
place ; Japanese merchants trade with our merchants ; not content with existing facili- 
ties by foreign vessels they have established a line of their own, as fine a line of steamers 
as runs on the Pacific Ocean, running from Seattle to Japanese ports. It is freely 
stated, by men who'know, that the great development of late of- the Port of Seattle is 
very largely due to the trade with Japan ; and it is well known that the trade of our 
own province with Japan is very considerable, coming by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
steamers and other ships. We all know that in the recent crisis in China the presence 
of Japanese troops substantially saved the situation. It was stated in the London 
Limes that the missionaries received protection and assistance from the J apanese. And 
how did Japan act at a period when other people stood aloof or attacked us, not by force 
of armis, but in insidious ways exhibited their animosity. Japan truly exhibited a wise 
attitude of friendship towards us. And what was the spirit displayed by the Japanese 
in British Columbia at the time troops were being raised for South Africa ? They 
offered to raise and equip a corps from among their own people, and send them to 
South Africa. It was considered by the Minister of Militia wise not to accept the propo- 
sition. Now, it is an understood principle of international comity that when one nation 
opens its ports freely to the people of any other civilized nation, the other nation shall 
act on the same principle. It is a rule of practice, although it may not be an absolute 
obligation, No rule of international courtesy can be said to be an absolute obliga- 
tion. We all know that fair and even-handed reciprocity is not always dealt out; 
and that the directing principles in accordance with the doctrine of even-handed reci- 
procity ave not always recognized, but we should assume that while as a nation we 
receive courtesy and friendly intercourse and welcome from another nation, that imposes 
some obligation on us to refrain from legislation directed against its people. 

It seems to me necessary first to take a view of the condition of British Columbia. 
It is the best of all the provinces in Canada. It is the richest in materia] resources-— 
forest, field and flood, its metaliferous ledges and mountains all contribute to its prosperity. 
It is also a province in which the working man has a wide field for the application and 
developinent of his skill and energy. At the present moment the wages of workmen 
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here are infinitely greater than in any other part of Canada. That arises from the 
condition that, besides employment to be found in all the great staple industries, there 
are hundreds of opportunities for individual effort, almost limitless opportunities for 
improvement and advancement held out to every man who comes here. Because of the 
wonderful resources of the province, large sums of money have been spent in each year to 
bring skilled workmen from England and from eastern points. These men have invari- 
ably jumped at the tempting offers they received and the opportunities presented of 
bettering themselves ; but it has invariably been found they were not any too willing 
to fulfil their obligations. In the case of Mr. Dunsmuir the experiment was made at a 
cost of something like $15,000 of substituting white men for Chinamen in his coal 
mines—not under pressure of laws or of public opinion, but because he wished to try the 
experiment. The men were brought here, and as the evidence shows, thinking they 
could do better on the other side, left, and left their obligations unfulfilled. The experi- 
ment was profitless to those who spent money upon it. That, of course, is an extraor- 
dinary condition of affairs. It is a fact that in this province there are vast undeveloped 
resources ; that, while apparently there is money to be made here, capital,is very chary 
of investment ; it is a hard matter to get enough capital to keep the established indus- 
tries afoot, owing to the high cost of labour. It affords food for serious reflection. We 
all know there are highly valuable mines in the province, that if worked would average 
from $10 to 815 a ton ; and we all know that, owing to the high price of labour, there 
are only one or two paying mines working to-day ; and the difficulty is accentuated 
owing to the scarcity of labour. In the first place it is hard to get, when got it is 
extremely expensive $3.50 a day in the mines, and the labour is of an unsatisfactory 
character, owing to the extreme independence of the workmen. They have great 
advantages, and they are difficult to control. They are here to-day, and away to-morrow, 
and it is almost impossible to carry on the industry. ] ber" 

Now, the Japanese at present are not very great in numbers according to the best 
estimate I can make—something about 6,000 Japanese are now m the province ; but a 
do not put that as being very important, because it may be said, well Japanese will 
come in in the future ; it is possible more may come, most of whom—about 2,450—are 
engaged in fishing, and the remainder are workers in mills, or in other industrial enter: 
prises, a considerable number of farm labourers and coal miners, a small but Increasing 
number of domestic servants, also a sprinkling of merchants in the different cities, and 
a few handicraftsmen, including tailors. Now, it has been suggested among. other 
things by my learned friend, Mr. Wilson, that no industry has been called into exgstence 
by the presence of these people. OW ell, that may very well be. It is not ev ery day 
that an entirely new industry is discovered in the world. Most of the industries an the 
province have been started years ago ; and the question is whether we have been able to 
develop those industries by cheap labour, which the Japanese offer and Bore i: also f 
more important question, whether the industries which are at present in our mic st coulc 
stand were we to withdraw that class of labour. If they could not stand it would be 
most disastrous to the province, and to the country, to attempt its exclusion. Now, the 
main industries of the province are the lumbering and fishing —including the canneries, 
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thickly populated districts where there is plenty of labour offerme—where labour is 
fiuid. Wherever that is the case all you have to do isto find out, to ascertain the lowest 
possible cost at which men can live ; they compete with each other to that point, down 
to the starvation point ; but, however much that may apply in England and in some ports 
of the great nation to the south of us, we find that it does not apply in this province. We 
find there is not a single industry in which any class of labour in our province is forced to 
aliving wage. We find, in other words, that the rate of wages for ordinary unskilled work- 
men in this province is about $2 a day. It is quite true there are in certain industries, 
certain classes of work which there is no necessity for the white man to do at all, which 
are undertaken’cheaper by the oriental than the white man; but even with regard to the 
orientals they are not for a moment forced down toa living wage. If the orientals were 
to work for what is to them a living wage, that might be an injury. We all know these 
men. get from.81.00 to $1.50 a day. This province is always spoken of as a place where 
it is expensive to live. Ordinarily speaking, and in the proper sense, it is not expensive ; 
but it is a place where ordinary workmen are not content with ordinary, humble fare, 
but live at greater expense than the same class in the east. Carpenters here get from 
33.00 to $3.50 a day ; they live up to their income, and live expensively. The staples 
of life are not, in a broad sense, more expensive here than anywhere else. I refer to 
that merely for the purpose of showing that while it is said that workmen are paid less 
in the State of Washington because they can live cheaper over there, my own view is 
that they cannot live cheaper over there. With regard to the staples of life, such a 
place as Seattle 1s more expensive ; while some things may be had cheaper others are a 
great deal dearer. To return to that, Mr. McNair, who was a witness of the greatest 
importance, because his firm_has mills on both sides of the line, he is in a position to 
speak about the matter. He says they do not pay as much to their labour in the United 
States, where they employ only white labour, as they do here ; and he also said, if you 
-will remember—and it was corroborated by every witness who spoke in the lumber 
trade——that it is the case here, that they are enabled to employ a certain proportion of 
cheap labour, at a lower rate per month, manual labour in the mill—that thereby they 
are enabled, having the rough, unskilled Jabour at a cheap rate, to pay the white 
men who occupy the positions requiring superior skill in the mills, better wages. The 
white men exceed the orientals in numbers, and those white men are better paid than 
they would be if only white labour were employed in the mill. ‘The whole question is an 
economic and commercial one. There are large mills to the south of us who make of 
this province a slaughter market for their over-production. It is unfortunate our 
own lumbermen are not protected even in their own market, ~ 'Tife result of that is, both 
with regard to the export and home trade, that they are driven into unequal and, there- 
fore, unfair competition with the mill owners to the south of us. The consequence of 
that is, in order to live, our men over here, our manufacturers, are of necessity compelled 
to keep their expenses down to the same figures as those of the manufactures to the 
south of us. They point out that manufacturers of lumber in the United States have 
the advantage of us in several respects. They have a great home market, from 70,000,000 
to 80,000,000 people, with no customs wall. Then they have the advantage of 
cheaper machinery. _We know that in practice as to machinery here, a great part. of it 
is brought from the United States, and that almost everything that enters into the cost 
of production is cheaper over there, except logs. That being the state of affairs, it is 
necessary that we should obtain, in some respect, advantage—and that one respect is the 
matter of labour, at least they would like to have it so; but in point of fact they do 
not get that ; so really it is a wonder they can continue to live at all; and we are not 
surprised to hear, one after the other, come up here and say they are not making money 
at all, that it was a hard matter even to keep the mills open until within the last year 
or so, When things have been a little better. Now, that is not the worst of it. They 
might manage to get along without the orientals if they had a class of white labour in 
such numbers that directly an opening offered it would fall in at a reasonable wage. 
Now, there has never been an offering in British Columbia of a body of white labour to 
fill the places as they become vacant, with the labour market in a fluid condition ; so 
that, for instance, if a mill wanted 100 men they could get them. I am referring to the 
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sort of labour which is required from day to day, the lower class of labour which some 
exigency or rush of business may require in a larger number. Now, there is no fluid 
white labour offering in British Columbia to fill such an exigency as that. 

Then Mr. Alexander gave evidence, which you will remember. He put it strongly 
and clearly ; he said it was absolutely necessary that this cheap labour should be em- 
ployed in the mills here, so that the larger proportion of white labour should be kept 
busy. Then Mr. Hackett tells you that for two years he tried to run with white labour 
only, but he could not keep it up, and he had to get cheap labour of some sort. Then Mr. 
Heaps said—lI still refer to the Report of the evidence in the newspaper-—some of the 
machines at which a man could earn from three or four dollars a day were idle because 
of inability to procure sutticient white labour of the lowest kind. Now, every one of those 
manufacturers has pointed out to you that while the proportion of Japanese employed is 
relatively small compared to the white that the proportion of wages paid to them was 
still smaller in proportion to their numbers. Now, it seems to me to be clear then, if 
we are to accept the statement of the saw mill and shingle mill men, that under exist- 
ing conditions they are unable to get along without that class of labour; and, taking into 
consideration that these men are not afforded protection even in their own market, by 
the government, that this is made a slaughter market for American over-production, T 
urge that it would be an exceedingly cruel thing, and one which ought not to be con- 
templated for a moment, to debar them from the employment of this cheap labour. Of 
course it is a question whether it would be any advantage to our own white workmen 
to make the alteration, when the conditions are such, when the competition in the market 
is such that these mill men cannot afford to pay more wages. Tf that is true, if they are 
obliged to employ white men, who cannot be got for less than two dollars a day, and 
very few at that—the average white man cannot be got for less than $2.50 a day, 
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because of his peculiar position of independence here, owing to the great opportunities 
offered him because of prospecting and mining and other things,--I say if these mill 
men were compelled to hire white men for the lower class of unskilled labour at these 
wages, they would have to go out of existence. Isn’t it better to have the mills here 
under such circumstances that they can exist and employ a large number of white men t 
Isn’t the advantage largely in favour of leaving the thing as it is—and that is it not 
absolutely impossible, from an economic standpoint to alter it; and is it not folly to 
sugyest there is anything injurious to our own people in the condition as it exists? 
~ Now, in regard to the cannery business, I am not interested in that, except in so 
far as it relates to the fishing. The Japanese are fishermen. The cannery men say 
they cannot get along without the Chinese inside the canneries. The suggestion is that 
there are too many fishermen, and that the keen competition among them renders it 
impossible for them to make a living. It is to be said that the parhament of Canada, 
and you gentlemen as its advisers, are going to report—and make a law in this country 
having a wide international effect, hecause it will have the merely incidental effect of 
affecting or benefitting a few fishermen on the Fraser River, resulting im antagonizing Ry 
friendly people and inviting retaliation by restrictions in our commerce with the east. 
White fishermen complain there are too many fishermen on the river. Of course that 
is a matter which can be dealt with in the Fishery Regulations, supposing you come to 
the conclusion that it is true, that the interests of the province require that there should 
be fewer fishermen on the River—but that question is a debateable question—the can- 
nervmen say that is not so—they prefer to have a good many on the river, because they 
can. cet fish at a cheaper rate. What the fishermen say is that there are too many fish- 
ermen on the river. That is a matter to be dealt: with in another way. It is a very 
grave thing to think that the price of fish to the camers has kept up to a figure which 
renders it almost impossible for the canners to make money and that some of them have 
failed. It is said the reason of that is there are too many canneries and that they com- 
pete with each other for the fish. T am not prepared to say that that is not to the ad- 
vantage of the country as a whole, their employing a great many fishermen and a great 
many people inside, and paying a good price FoXy fish—much better than it there were 
fewer canneries. ‘Then, in connection with that, it has been made a complaint against 
the Japanese that they build and sell boats. It is quite true that they build and equip 
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boats. It has been complained that they go into the woods and whip-saw logs and build 
and equip boats much cheaper than white boat builders. Now, that is an extraordinary 
complaint. These boats are sold to fishermen—they used to pay $150 for a boat which 
they can get now for 360 ; it is quite true that some boat builders may be injured, but 
look at the advantage to the fishermen who get a cheap boat. J point out that one boat 
builder from Vancouver, who has introduced up-to.date machinery, who builds boats b 
modern methods—stated that he was not afraid of Japanese competition, that. he could 
build boats as good and as cheap as the Japanese ; so the only man who gets hurt is the 
white man who proposes to go on without any assistance at all from machinery and to 
build a boat. In the good old days, when they had not machinery or apparatus for 
doing that, in the good old days before the Japanese built boats, a man could go and 
buy lumber and build a boat costing $150. The answer to that is, that it is not a 
fair price, and everybody is benefitted by the price to.day ; a man can go and get a boat 
from the Japanese or from the modern manufacturer at a reasonable price. To say that 
the country is hurt by it, or that anybody is hurt by it, is simply absurd. 

Now, then there are the coal imines. We went up to Nanaimo and from there we 
went to Union. In Nanaimo we found that no orientals of any kind were employed 
below ground there. In Union, on the contrary, we found some pits with both Chinese 
and Japanese. Now, it was observable that if any pit were to start now on the basis of 
all white labour as at Nanaimo, nobody would make money on it. For some years the 
New Vancouver Coal Company operating in that way paid practically no dividends ; 
but last year it was screwed up to pay a dividend of three per cent; an interest that is 
nothing at all here, so it may be taken for granted, that that industry, if conscientiously 
run, is being run on a plane that will not pay, and certainly will not conduce to capital 
coming in to develop other coal fields. 

Cuamman Crure.—Where did you get that from? There is no evidence of that. 

Mr. Cassipy.-—With regard to the orientals being a source of danger in coal 
mining, as that has reference rather to the Chinese I will pass that over. TI do not 
know it was said that Japanese were a danger to the men underground ; I know that 
was said in regard to the Chinese. Of course it may be argued there is danger under- 
ground but if it should be attempted to apply that to the Japanese it does appear to 
me to be rather disingenuous. We know, we have been told, that the white men 
employ them underground themselves on contract work, and white men who can 
employ them never complain. It was shown in fact that in one mine, where 
they ran the whole mine exclusively with Chinese for some years, at Extension, they 
had no accidents. The oriental people are not more dangerous than white men ; their 
instincts are such that they -will carry on work with regularity and attention to safety 
much better than white men. The white man may have a wider range of thought, but 
it is possible he does not do his work with the same regularity and mechanical accuracy 
as of a machine as it is done by oriental people. That was their distinguishing 
characteristic, that if you wanted the work to be done with regularity and attention 
you could get the oriental to do it. Mr. Dunsmuir did his’ best to get white labour. 
It is within your knowledge that this question of whether he was to be allowed to 
employ oriental Iabour in his coal mines was determined by the Local Legislature in its 
wisdom saying orientals should not be employed underground. This was the subject 
of an appeal which was determined in Mr. Dunsinuir’s favour by the British Privy 
Council. Having the principle determined in his favour, Mr. Dunsmuir turned around 
and said, I have shown you I am master of the situation, but notwithstanding that, I 
will voluntarily try the experiment, T will spend a great deal of money in doing it— 
for everybody knows that the reat truth is when IT turn the orientals out, instead of 
there being hundreds of white people about ready to work, there is nothing of the sort ; 
I have to go abroad. He did go abroad, and imported a number of white miners, with 
the same result as has followed everything of the kind in British Columbia. The 
conditions were such that the men, having been brought out here in place ot fulfilline 
their moral obligations to their employers and allowances made to them, went off, fnd- 
ing other work to do and left him in the lurch. There are so many good things in 
British Columbia that white labour is scarce here, extremely hard to eet, and harder 
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still to be depended upon, At all events, that was the result of it. Now, the next 
question is the question of the land. We have in this provinee as rich land as is to be 
found anywhere in the world, that is timbered land. We have a moderate, equable 
climate. The soil and all conditions are favourable to the growth of all the ordinary 
foods. Notwithstanding that, we import more than we produce, and the reason of that 
is, that the cost of clearing the land is so great that it is cheaper to buy your vevetables ; 
everything you can get out of the ground in this country, that can grow in this country, 
it is cheaper to buy it in the United States and pay duty on it. Now, that state of 
affairs is very unfortunate. Unless some economical mechanical method of clearing the 
land is invented this condition threatens to continue. Everything has to be viewed 
from an economic standpoint. Tt is necessary to the success of the settlers, and of the 
capitalists who have invested money here, that the land should be cleared by cheap 
labour ; and we know the Japanese ofter their labour in that field not excessively cheap, 
but for $1 to $1.50 aday. The settlers cannot afford even to pay that. They go upon 
the land, which is heavily timbered ; they pick outa little bit and endeavour to clear it, 
and go on year after year until they are nearly heart-broken. That is the reason why 
agriculture does not show’as much progress as other matters here. It is necessary we 
should have the Japanese to clear the land. Mr. Robins, of Nana‘mo, although holding 
strong views against the orientals, said he could not see how the land could 
be cleared without them. He is in a peculiar position; he has persuaded himself 
into the pleasant fiction or hallucination that he is master of the situation, and 
that the representations of the unions have no influence on him or are of little or no 
avail ; that he keeps on the even tenor of his way without reference to them. Mr. 
Robins is one of the most diplomatic of men, and he is living on terms of the greatest 
friendship with the Labour Unions ; they manage to get along nicely together. The 
Jabour union, substantially speaking, dictates to Mr. Robins what he has to do; but 
he is very politic, and seeks as it were by passive means, by putting forward his-own side 
of the case, to get along with the union; but one thing he knows is that, considering 
the views and power of the union to which all his men belong, if he were to propose to 
‘employ cheap labour everything would be undone at once. Mr. Dunsmuir, on the other 
hand, is not troubled in that way ; he goes on with his own white miners and deals with 
them directly as individuals ; there is no union ; the coal is got out by contract, by the 
white miners, who get the contracts; every one exercises his own opinion in the 
business ; the white miner gets a contract to take out coal, he in practice usually employs 
an oriental to help him, and the two get along amicably and peaceably. Whether 
that is a good thing or bad, that is for the men to say. 
CHairnman Crure-——How can you say the union dictates to Mr. Robins ? 
Mr. Casstpy—They have a strong union there at Nanaimo ; and the attitude of 
Mr. Robins shows he is on such terms with the union that a certain consideration has 
to be given to their views ; they are to have opportunity for discussion ; and there will 
be no lockout until so many days elapse. I think it is practically manifest such a con- 
dition of affairs does exist. 
CHairwan Crure—The agreement 1s they will not strike without consultation with 
each other. 
Mr. Cassipy—We all know perfectly well who it was contrived that arrangement ; 


w 


it was not Mr. Robins’ Company at all ; but they have got into that position there. 


Now, my learned frieud spoke of the economical and industrial questions, and the, 


national and political considerations. I have gone into the economic and commercial 
aspect of the investigation 1 think enough. Now, with regard to the national and 
political, I suppose he means the social. Political only comes in in considering whether 
the Japanese shoukl be allowed to become citizens of our country. That 1s with regard 
to the Dominion Elections ; they are controlled by the Dominion ; but not so with regard 
to the province. It is said they are a non-assimilable people. Now, it seems to me an 
entirely new doctrine that any country should prohibit trom entering on its shores, and 
should prohibit from enjoying in the fullest degree the benefits of citizenship all peo- 
ples with whom one would not like to tntermarry. Now, if that were adopted generally by 


nations it would result in a Chinese wall all round ; it would be a retrograde movement, 
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and would delay civilization. The J apauese are an oriental people, because they live in 
the orient. It may possibly be there is some other line of division, in sentiment, be- 
tween the peoples ; but I apprehend to the Japanese women for instance, the white man 
can be no more attractive than the Japanese can be to the Canadian. Many people 
think the Japanese women are among the most charming of their sex. Some travellers 
in the east tell us that absolutely delightful is the courtesy and politeness of the Japan- 
ese women. If they caine here and introduced many of their charming ideas among us, 
it cannot be said the Englishman would be against them. It would be disagreeable to 
find it necessary to exclude a people, to legislate in any way, with regard to a people 
who throw them doors open to us and welcome us as they do; it is contrary to the spirit 
with which one nation should regard another that a suggestion of the kind should be 
used as a pretext for turning away the citizens of a foreign country from our shores. 
That is. not the true reason; but that they are injured in the wage question, and they 
desire to use every argument they can against the stranger. When you use the word 
‘assimilation’ what do you mean? I say it just means reasonable assimilation, adoption 
of our laws, and our ideas, turning to our laws and institutions, friendly sympathy with 
us, ready to advance with us along the line of civilization and development. Are not 
the Japanese doing all that? They come here to Canada, they acquire our 
language, they aim to become citizens of + our country. It has been sug- 
gested they become citizens only in order to get fishing licenses. I say that 
is not the case. It has been said that but few of them have a wish to live here ; 
but it seems to me there is no objection to them on that ground. It has also 
been suggested, principally against the Chinese—I propose to say it does not apply to the 
Japanese—that they send their earnings out of the country. It is perfectly true there 
is a considerable margin between the wages he gets and what he liveson. The Chinaman 
is more frugal than the representative of any other nation. Ido not consider it as a 
disadvantage to the country that he is frugal and economical ; the result of the labour 
remains in the country. Has he got to spend all he earns in drinking whiskey, or 
indulging in any form of luxury? I do not put the Japanese on the same plane. He is 
not a frugal man ; when he gets good pay he is like white men, he lives like white men? 
Rice is more expensive than potatoes. He eats meat and vegetables. I am sorry to say 
that of the offences charged against them drunkenness is the common one. Although 
that may not be a compliment to him, the result is that he spends his money in the 
country. It has never been sugvested—I have asked the question over and over again— 
with regard to the fishermen, that there is any difference in cost between the equipment 
of the Japanese and that of the white fishermen. The only exception is that the white 
men eat potatoes and the Japanese eat rice, all other supplies they use equally. It is 
a difference in point of taste, and that is all there is in it. 

Now, it is said that the presence of the Japanese in this province is keeping out of 
the province a desirable class of white settlers who would otherwise come in. Now, 
what is the desirable class we desire to come in? What we desire is cheap Jabour. This 
province can afford to pay high wages to all classes of skilled labour, and it does pay it. 
But, besides that, there is a large class upon the presence of which is dependent the 
development of our resources ; and we do know the resources will never be developed 
until we have more labour ; it is necessary there should be a considerable body of cheap 
labour, or rather of the lower class of labour ; and that is the class it is desirable we 
should have come into the country. If it were so that we could get white men to come 
here and work for $1.00 or $1.25 a day we would welcome them with open arms, but you 
cannot ; the moment you bring into this province a man from Quebec, Montreal or Toronto, 
he immediately becomes a $2 or $3 a day man. That is the lesson taught by the ex- 
perience of those who have imported labour, In other words, he finds that, because of 
his equipment and intelligence, and being able to take advantage of the conditions out 
here, he can get more than at home. The fact of the matter is, if we could get into the 
province a large body of cheap labour, the effect would be to bring under cultivation a 
large part of the land, new industries would be started, and in the end we would be able 
to pay better wages than at present, and employ a great many more white men. 
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Now, it issaid that itisimportant to consider whether we are not laying up for ourselves 
a race question. In the United States there is the race question with the negro in that 
country. The reason of that is the negro settles down on the land ; they ave a prolific 
people, and their numbers are growing more rapidly than those of the white people 
alongside of them. But the very thing that is charged against the oriental is the very 
thing that may be alluded to as preventing any such thing in this country. I grant you 
if they came here and settled on the land with their families, and increased, it. would he 
a serious.matter for the white man; but they come here and give us the advantage of 
their labour at a reasonable rate ; the results of their labours are left with us ; but that 
they go back to their country again seems to me to be a great advantage instead of a 
clisadvantage. 2 

Now, it is quite true that, from the standpoint of the statesman and the nation 
builder, it is very important we should have a large class of kindred people who will 
build up the country. I do not see that progress in that direction is retarded in any 
degree by the presence of the orientals. My view is that the population of the province 
is so small that we havea need for cheap labour, thus enabling industries to be developed ; 
the effect of that will be to afford a larger field for white men and their families, of such 
a class as will be most desirable. That we wish. Down in Quebec, where you pay 
$1 and $1.25 a day for work on the railway, where you find large gangs of white 
labourers earning a very small wage, do you find among them this better class who will 
best build up this province? I think not. In other words, where you find cheap white 
labour fluid in large masses, as in railway gangs, we generally find the men to be low 
class Europeans and not likely to settle down and build up the country. In other words, 
the settlement of this country must always be by prosperous people who get their $3 and 
S4 a day, and can keep wives and families. I mean to say the existence of cheap labour 
here, by opening up the resources of the country, very largely opens up situations for 
people of the sort we want to get here. 

The charge which appeared most attractive to the opponents of the Japanese, next 
to that of their competition, lowering the rate of wages, was that it is inadvisable to 
permit any considerable part of our working population to consist of an alien race, who 
cannot assimilate with our people, partake of our political and national life, or constitute 
a class of settlers which we would desire to become the parents of future generations of 
our people. Tf there was anything in the nature of a general substitution of Japanese 
for our own people I think there would be a great deal ift this argument, but it is really 
an academic question. » It is entirely contrary to international usage for civilised nations 
to exclude foreigners, who come to their shores in order to contribute their labour, or 
skill, or enterprise to the country of their adoption, —I may perhaps except the United 
States and some of the British colonies with reference to Chinese immivzration. While 
there can be little doubt that a country which receives foreigners is benefitted thereby, 
it is questionable whether it would, in all instances, be an advantage to that country for 
the strangers to assimilate, either by intermarriage or by taking a share in the control 
of its affairs, by voting or otherwise. My own opinion is that an assimilation, in the 
sense intended by the objectors, would be a disadvantage, and that the fact that the 
strangers for the most part elect to go home after a certain period, is an advantage to 
both nations. ALLY 

‘Now, who are the men responsible for the oriental agitation | An anti-oriental 
agitation has been continuously kept up in this province for the last 15 or 20 years, 
originally directed against the Chinese ; but the Japanese, who have come to our shores 
in considerable numbers during recent years have been included as objects of attack, 
and it may be said, so far as the agitators are conce ‘ned, without any discriunination 
between the two peoples. It has become well understood by politicians and representa- 
tive men generally, in this province, that an attitude of hostility to oriental immigration 
of all kinds was essential to popularity. During all this period there was a large body 
of most influential business men in the province who gave practical recognition to the 
advantages conferred upon industrial and commercial interests by the presence m the 
country of an clement which supplied forms of labour necessary to the development of 
some of our most important resources. This labour was not only cheaper, but in its 
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class, better and more reliable than that offered by our own people. As will be readily 
understood the anti-oriental point of view obtained copious and often violent expression 
on all hands : m the newspapers, on the hustings, and through the action of the legis- 
lature. It is more than doubtful whether these expressions did not outrun sincerity, as 
there is no cheaper method in this province of acquiring political capital than by 
abusing a non-voting class who are obnoxious to the labouring classes of our own people, 
who have the control of political power. The business men of the Province who directly 
ov indirectly gain advantage from, or use, oriental labour, and also the large class of men 
who recognize its value to us as a community, have always kept silent, and the facts 
and arguments which would support their point of view have not been presented to the 
public, and these facts and arguments have been elicited by this Commission. The 
opportunity of discrinfinating the position of the Japanese from that of the Chinese in 
this discussion has been an unmixed advantage to the former. I do not mean that the 
distinction has not always been present and appreciated by the class to which such dis- 
tinctions appeal. The labour unions broadly speaking embrace the whole body of 
avtizans and skilled workmen, and they put forward that their position is injured and 
going to be destroyed by this cheap labour. That seems to me to be one of the most 
extraordinary views of the whole affair. The evidence is before you with regard to the 
skilled organizations. I have much sympathy with the organizations and their purpose. 
The artizan organization of Victoria includes all the trades. No oriental is permitted 
to be a member. In dealing with employers of labour they make it a ‘sine qua non’ 
that no oriental should be employed. The result is they have the field entirely to 
themselves; and we also find that they are better paid than any other artizans in the 
Dominion of Canada. The reason of that is not far to seek. A man who undertakes 
labour at the price of the oriental is ostracised, even although the employer is unable to 
pay more ; they fix the wages at as high a point as the thing will stand ; but to suggest 
that that is a disadvantageous situation to the artizans is absurd. The employment of 
the oriental in British Columbia is a distinct advantage to these men. We all know that 
this is largely a sentimental matter. We all know they have their leading lights, who 
formulate their opinions ; they have come to the conclusion that this province is not in 
a desirable condition, and that that is owing to the presence of the oriental, J say the 
province is in goed condition... There ‘s no single place labour is more independent than 
here. The great difficulty in Rossland arises from this,—-the men, led by these union 


organizers, get extravagant ideas of their rights, and advance and insist on those ; if 
their demands are not at once acceded to, they are so independent that just at the 
critical moment they turn round and strike, and throw the whole thing out of gear. 
The point I make is that they could not do that if the conditions were not such that 
they know they are quite safe. The labour conditions are such in the province that 
there is lots of room for them, there is no scarcity of employment. 

While the view of the white workman is perfectly sincere, it is entirely mistaken. 
The relatively cheap and efficient Japanese.labour available improves the position of the 
white workman. The employment of the Japanese does not decrease but increases the 
field for the employment of white workmen. The ability to obtain cheap labour for the 
lower but necessary classes of work greatly assists the development of our resources and 
renders possible enterprises which could not otherwise be undertaken, and such industries 
employ not only Japanese and Chinese at a low rate of wages but also employ large 
numbers of whites at a higher rate of wages, and the whites otherwise would not get that 
employment. ‘The employment of Japanese does not decrease but increases the rate of 
wages obtainable by the white workmen. Owing to the competition to which our 
industries are subjected, both at home and abroad, but chiefly to that of the United 
States manufacturers and producers in the foreign markets to which we send out staple 
products, the cost of production in our industries is not a matter subject to our own 
dictation or control, and only a certain fixed proportion of that cost can be devoted to 
wages. It is obvious that the smaller the sum paid to the lower or oriental classes of 
emplovees the vreater is the sum which any given industry can afford to pay to its higher, 
or white employees, and the nature of the pressure on the part of the employee under 
modern conditions is such that, broadly speaking, the sum paid in wages is either the 
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full amount or very close to the limit which the particular industry can afford. So that 
if it were not for the presence of the orientals in this province our own people would 
occupy all the positions in a smaller and less developed number of industrial enterprises 
and compete with each other for the better places in them, while, as it is now, they lose 
a number of the lower class of places, and retain and greatly increase the dried of the 
better class of positions, open to them, and the country as a whole derives great advant- 
age from the increased area of development. It is clearly indicated, as a niftiins of fact 
that the British Columbia white workman is not only the best paid workman in Clas. 
but he is better paid than his brother immediately to the south of us in the United 
States. é 

The principal objectors to oriental immigration are the organized trades and artizan 
unions in this province, and while they are quite sincere in their very strong resentment 
against the oriental, Iam satisfied that, evensif it is not correct, which I think it is, 
that the presence of the oriental is advantageous to the white common labourer, there is 
no doubt that the presence here of the oriental is a distinct advantage. to the men who 
work at skilled trades, and it must be remembered that the members of labour organiza- 
tions belong exclusively to skilled trades of one kind or another, for it has always been 
found, in practice, impossible to organize éommon labour, and the voice of the common 


labourer is not heard nor are his views given effect to, to the same extent as is the case- 


with regard to the workman in skilled trades. 


The trades unions have two principal objects: To keep up the rate of wages ; to: 


keep, each after its kind, its own field of labour from encroachment by outsiders. With 
regard to the rate of wages, as I have already pointed out, the evidence indicated that 
the skilled workman received more because of the cheapness of the oriental common 
labourer. With regard to the exclusive occupation of the field open to skilled workmen, 
one of the principal difficulties with which members of that class have to contend in 
new countries, is the pressure from below of men of their own race who have come to 
the country without a trade, but having a certain amount of skill in some particular 
direction, offer themselves as artizans at a lower than the current rate of wages, and, as 
public opinion and the numerical weight of the white labouring men thus desiring to 
encroach upon the richer field prevents any attempt on the part of the unions to sup- 
press those intruders of their own race, it is obvious that the substitution of a large 
body of white common labourers for the orientals now employed would be less advant- 
ageous to the members of the trades unions than the conditions which now exist, for the 
unions have been up to the present quite strong enough to protect their own field from 
incursions by the orientals, and they are thus enabled, and it is their rule, to insist 
both upon a minimum rate of wages and that orientals shall not receive employment 
along with themselves at the work of their different trades; so that the trades unions 
are really masters of the situation to a much greater extent in British Columbia than in 
any other part of Canada. 

The point was made with some success against the Chinese that their personal 
habits, more especially in regard to over-crowding and unsanitary practices, constituted 
a menace to the health of the community, but the evidence did not sustain this charge 
as against the Japanese. There were afew instances of over-crowding in boarding 
houses following the arrival at the same time of large numbers of Japanese from trans- 
pacific steamships on certain occasions, but the difficulty was in each case of a& most 
temporary nature and there is not, in any city in British Columbia, any crowding of 
Japanese into an exclusive quarter of their own as is the case with the Chinese. The 
well known fact that the Japanese are a particularly cleanly people in their personal 
habits, and perhaps more fond of bathing and washing than are our own people was 
brought out. 

Tt is asserted it is a very wrongful thing for a man to come from abroad and enter 
into the tailoring business and to turn out clothes so good in style and fit that they 
enter into competition with older establishments in the country. ‘There are very few 
Japanese tailoring establishments in the country—two or three in Victoria, and the 
same number in Vancouver; but the principle of the thing is—it is wholly without 
relation or precedent—that the country should say that people who are artists, who come 
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to our shores and enter into competition with our native born artists, buying their cloth 
from our wholesale houses, should be prohibited. It is not a wage question. They are 
entering into competition in something they can manufacture. We have all heard there 
is not such a great difference in the cost. Perhaps they are satistied with a little less 
profit on their product. The real reason why they can do that is, they are not controlled 
by the labour unions. All clothes are enormously expensive in Victoria; you have to 
pay from $35 to $38 for an ordinary suit of clothes; and a great many people, it is 
said, who ought to know better go to J apanese tailors. The next thing that is subject 
of complaint is that the Japanese go into ladies’ tailoring. Now, that is purely artistic. 
The humble and middle class of people do not indulge in ladies’ tailoring ; it is your 
swell who wants to cut a little figure who goes in for that. Do you know why some 
lady is doing that? Is she doing it in order to save a dollar, or anything of the kind ? 
Not at all. She goes to the Japanese because he is an artist. There is a great deal of 
the spirit of bigotry about. It is put forward by a great lot of people that the J apanese 
are Coming in here and running away with the trade. I do not think there is a word of 
truth init. We all know that in England, when the Huguenots were turned out of 
France, and they sought refuge in Britain, it was felt to be a great advantage. I do 
not think myself there is anything serious in fthe complaint about the tailoring. 

Thanking you very much for the careful attention you have given to the evidence 
throughout, and to the views presented on behalf of the Japanese, I can only say in 
conclusion it seems to me utterly impossible, that it would be impossible for any com- 
mission to say that the presence of the Japanese is detrimental to the country, or that 
they are a menace to us in any way. The Japanese are a people who live like our- 
selves ; they do not hurt the country. 

And now, one thing before closing: and that is, that it is clear the Japanese 
government is perfectly alive to every consideration that may be urged in this matter ; 
and, being one of the great nations now, their country being represented at the courts 
of the leading nations of the world, they are ready to entertain any views that may be, 
suggested with regard to the trattic between their country and ours, either with regard 
to immigration or anything else. It is impossible to suppose that on any such pretexts 
as are put forward, the parliament of Canada would pass an act against the Japanese— 
in other words, to aftirm that that would be the proper way of dealing with any dith- 
culties there may be. It is impossible to suppose that that is the proper way of dealing 
with it. I leave the matter in your hands, quite sensible that you will take everything 
into consideration in reporting your views to the government. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER ae OLN TED TO 
INQUIRE INTO JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


(Lehihits are published only an U.S. Report.) 


San Francisco, Can., April 24, 1899. 


The Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Washington, D. C. 


T have the honour to report that in pursuance with instructions by letter No. 
17288, hereto attached, directing me to proceed to Japan via California for the purpose 
of investigating the subject of Japanese immigration into the United States, that I 
sailed on the steamer Coptic on November 29, 1898, and landed in Yokohama on 
December 18. I was employed in Japan in pursuance of the duties assigned 
ine for ninety-seven days. During that time T visited the provinces of Sagami, Mushi, 
Owari, Yamashiro, Setsu, Kil, Bizen, Aki, and Suwo. Among the cities visited and 
where [ pursued my investigations were Yokohama, Tokyo, Nagyoa, Kyoto, Osaki, 
Wakayama, Kobe, Okayama, Hiroshima, and Yamaguchi. ‘TI did not visit Nagasaki for 
the reason that very few emigrants embark at that port. After completing my inquiries, 
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T sailed from Yokohama on March 25, 1899, on the steamer Mio de Janeiro, anal 


landed at this port on April 13. 

The provinces visited, with the addition of the province of Kyushu, covers the 
section of Japan in which the greatest activity in regard to emigration prevails. How- 
ever, emigrants come from every province in the Empire. 

In connection with this report, T submit 34 exhibits as a part thereof, which, with 
the facts falling under my personal observation and imparted to me by reliable persons, 
form the basis of fact and argument herein and conclusions deducted therefrom. 

The government of Japan, until comparatively recent times, was feudal and pater- 
nal in its character, and it naturally followed that after the Japanese renaissance, which 
period may be fixed as beginning with the reign of the present Emperor, the new insti- 
tutions of the country took on many features of the old, and among these relics of 
medizeval times is the paternal principle that the subject cannot sever his allegiance 
from his sovereign. It naturally followed after the opening of Japan to foreign coni- 
merce, which begat an idea among its people for foreign travel, that the government 
provided regulations for the care and control of emigration abroad, which are charac- 
terized by many features of the feudal idea of allegiance or paternal duty on the part of 
the government in its relation to the subject, and which are now being used by design- 
ing men for the promotion of money-making enterprises. This is due to the ignorance 
of the mass of coolie farmers and the complicated system of granting passports. 

Under the Japanese law every subject is registered in his native prefecture, which 
he may not leave without permission of the authorities and from which he, or she, must 
obtain their passports, when they desire to emigrate. (See the exhibit citing the regu- 
lations of several provinces in detail.) 

Tnasmuch as the government claims the perpetual allegiance of its subject, it grants 
a passport, limited to three years, and I was informed that a large part of the emigrants 
who thus go abroad return to their native land sooner or later, and consequently few 
Japanese, and indeed I may say none, come to the United States with a view to 
remaining or making homes, the theory of their emigration system being for the promo- 
tion of emigration as an educational process and money-making investment fora temporary 
period, the profits of which accrue jointly to the promoter and to the emigrant, the 
Japanese empire being the recipient of what may be described as the unearned incre- 
ment through its people that thus go abroad, through their contact with more enlight- 
ened people, and by reason of the accumulated capital, which they return to their 
native land. It is through the tenacious allegiance which the subjects of Japan yield 
to their sovereign that the promotion of emigration becomes a reasonably safe business. 

It is a feature of the construction of the Japanese law regulating emigration (See 
Regulations, Exhibit No. 1) that in providing the same the government has acted wpon 
the theory that the character of the Japanese abroad will be taken as an index of the 
character of the nation at home. Hence these regulations provide for the careful inquiry 
into the character, of those going abroad and also requires that provision shall be made 
for the return of the emigrant, cn the event that he becomes sick, or a public charge im 
a foreign country, before passports are granted. These features of the Japanese law, 
regulating emigration and the granting of passports, are very well in themselves provided 
they were honestly enforced, and provided the Japanese people stood on an equal footing 
with the people of the United States in a moral, economical and educational sense, especially 
as to the value of their labour, making the act of emigration, in the nature ot things, purely 
voluntary, they would be highly commendal le. But there is an abundance of evidence 
going to show that the average Japanese village official and policeman, who practically 
pass on the qualifications of emigrants, is but little superior, if any, 1 point of morals to 
the average coolie farmer. Consequently, the performance of their duties is at most per- 
functory, while the possibility of gain through the emigration companies, of which Ishall 
hereafter treat, venders thei: investigations and reports of little value. 

Upon this point, I was informed by various persons, it is desirable for the emigrant 
to go under the auspices of the emigration companies, because these companies smo rth 
the way with the officials and, as some say, are influential. The emigration companies 
seem to be attached to the system, to whieh I have above alluded, by the laws making 
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provision for their organization. They are designated in Japanese ‘Imin Toriatsukinin’ 
and are authorized to make provision for the assisting of the emigrants abroad, provide 
security for the emigrants’ care abroad required by the law and return in case of sick- 
ness or indigence, and in the performances’ of these services they engage in furnishing 
contract labour to such countries as permit it and otherwise contract with the emigrant 
for the services to be performed by them of a personal character, For’such services 
they receive from the emigrant certain fees, ranging from 10 to 20 yen per capita. 
These companies were first organized as ordinary partnerships, but later were 
brought under) the control of the government, and are now operating under the law 
described, enacted in the twenty-ninth year of Meiji, 1896. (See Exhibit No. Dy ein 
general, these companies, of which there are 12 in all (one new one having been organized 
while I was in Japan, to wit, the Okayama Emigration Company), are required by the 
government to deposit certain moneys as a guaranty that the business tranacted shall he 
strictly in accordance with the provisions of the Imperial Ordinance, the agents located 
abroad being subject to the approval of the government. . They have an ageregate 


capital stock of 558,999 yen, distributed as follows : 


1 3 
Company. Place of Business. Capital Stock. 
Yen. 
ELOnG "POKOW OO Meee s act. Pea ee eee SRT RGA repels Mimi oti Las gory 30,300 
Nippon Kissa Emigration Co....._.. Scare a See mee TOKO. See. hee & Pitas phate 100,000 
naigwai Toko Co........ THE ose ree a at eae Hiroshima ? yd) eed ROA! 60,000 
Shin Morioka Co..... coke | ARE E  d “yh ap -corl LORY Ome! ope Pein beak do | 8,000 
Nippon fntigration Cove. ei ee Rares ARCO Nee be ergy tins Tes 50,000 
Kyushu Binigration'Co, sacle: anid lak meets | LCUIHIUOCAR, mene el a! 3 50,000 
‘LokyouBunierasion Co, wtmieae ned ouen #oii are g iene Mokobaana ed svss hes stan ae. rth 20,000 
" UE ERE, DEENC NG SPR Te CN TRA: OUD | NI Tokyo ee vixtev ene 6 ates SS, POMC Fk te 100,000 
Roser Emigration Col... , He HONG eT ance! Wakayamg..c.. 0 ot eee 50,000 
Kumamota Eniigration Co....... RS eles: ee ee Kainianvotay 2:28) MOTs aig 40,000 
Drapesial Calouial (5 s.0h s+ ou tdhses iby phates eves oO anes. fh debrihtoahd _ 80,000 
Okayama (new company ; capital stock unknown). ..... a arora ee a ae 
Six of these companies have agents in the United States and Canada as follows :-— 
i 
{ 
Company. Agent. Residence. 
i 
ae a | : Ses 
babe PokosCog vcs. a degurts HL alijiracsneeet sed ++. 42+. San Jose, ‘Cal. 
Nippon Emigration Co ....... Mannich Pakayin oi je ase - .jSan Francisco, Cal. 
Kaigwat Toko Co..04!) 2 lRisuke iWatnano.. oe P " 
Shin Morioka) 24 aan 'Taniche Takaya.........._.. " 
Kosei Emigration Co.......... 'Vekiche Nishthata........._ | " ; 
Lobe Toko Cor com  e coe iKinsuke Takahashi... .. ...|Vancouver, British Columbia (Columbia 
Avenue.) 
Kaigwai Toko Oo AVS ne Ss i " uv " " 
Losei Emigration Co ..,...... ” wala. aoheene " "rn tr 
Kyusku Emigration Co...... /Kwanichi Kayashi ...,... || Vancouver, B.C, 
Nippon Emigration Co........ 'Massataro Mito......... -.-[At or in the neighbourhood of Victoria, 
° i ly, 
Horishiina Emigration Co...... ‘Minami Jinnosuke.......... San Francisco, Cal., 529} Geary street. 
Kosei Emigration Co...,.. --| ke Nishibatas!,.. 8 " " 2605 Brannan street. 


‘These companies have ottices at all important emigration centers, but at the present 
time Hiroshima seems to be the chief center of operations. Ihave found nine branch 
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offices in that city. (See Exhibit No, 1.) The character of the organization maintained 
by these emigration companies for business and political purposes may be inferred from 
the fact that in Tokyo they have an association of emigration companies located at 
Yamashiro cho (street or line) called Kyobashi, which is in the nature of an emigration 
board of trade. The offices of these companies are well equipped for business purposes 
and have the appearance of being well supplied with employees and clerks. The 
managers and stockholders are among the leading business men and politicians ot Japan, 
andare a formidable power when co-operating together. Among the capitalists and 
politicians thus interested is Mr. Suguwara, who is a member of the lower House of Par- 
liament and editor of the Jimim, the leading vernacular newspaper of Japan, published 
at Tokyo. My. Suguwara spent several years in Idaho, where he had extensive connec- 
tion with railway contractors, and presumably laid the foundation of his fortune. J met 
others connected: with these companies, whose appearance showed them to be men of 
position, and T was informed at Hiroshima that the gentlemen I met there were amo 
the leading capitalists of that city. (See Exhibit No. 20.) 

T tind that the emigration companies all advertise more or less in the newspapers 
for contract labourers, designating them to go to Hawaii, Peru and Mexico, and ‘that in . 
a general way they advertise through circulars, pamphlets, and by means of travelling 
solicitors for emigrants going to the United States. (See Exhibits Nos. 2) 3p45 (6% 

In this connection, I desire to call your attention to the circulars and emigrants’ 
pamphlets of the Koesi Emigration Company and the Kobe Toko Emigration Company. 
( Exhibits Nos. 2 and 33.) T heard of advertisements of a similar nature by other com- 
panies, but T found it impossible to obtain copies of them. The documentary evidence 
herein presented, as a whole, shows that the business 1s vigorous} y and aggressively pro- 
secuted through personal solicitation of agents, whose earnings depend on their zeal and 
success. This is particularly brought out by the fact, which clearly appears, that the 
emigration companies are all provided with blanks for obtaining passports, which they 
naturally would not keep on hand unless it was profitable to do so. 

In fact, the evidence herewith presented, and all circuinstances connected therewith, 
and which fell under my observation, tend to show and, in my opinion, establish beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the capitalists interested in these companies have taken advan- 
tage of the law for the protection of emigrants to build thereon a system which has no 
parallel. The system presents an interesting study in the linking together of money- 
making enterprises, which must obtain their profit through a common source. Agents 
of the steamship companies and emigration compames do not occupy offices together. 
They are, nevertheless, very closely connected through the brokers and hotel keepers, 
and it is hard to draw a line of separation of interests. Many of the hotel keepers are 
emigration brokers, and nearly all brokers are intimately connected with the emigration 
companies ; while it is safe to assert that if the steamship companies were to establish 
and maintain a fixed rate for steerage passage, it would cut the profits of the brokers, 
hotel-keepers and emigration companies 50 per cent and it seems to me conclusive that 
if it were not for the existence of the emigration companies and these agencies, for the 
collection of emigrants to go abroad, the profits of the steamship compames would be 
materially reduced. By their present methods the steamship companies, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise, clearly offer inducements for the emigration companies to solicit 
the emigrants ; both being large capitalized enterprises, that have a mutual interest, 
which is inseparable, as long as they are allowed to exist side by ride, the one to orient 
fees from emigrants and the other to receive steerage passage. (See Exhibits Nos. 7, 8. 
13,28). ; bd 1g ord 44 i : 

The emigration company 1s exploited as a beneficiary institution and a similar aur 
sument is made in their favour by high officials of the Japanese Government. (See Ex- 
hibit No. 9), but if any number worth mentioning has been reuuaueys Japan aces 
emigration companies, I have heen unable to discover the fact. (See Exhibit No. ] 
and the statements of the officers of the emigration companies and Kensho.) However, 
if the term ‘beneficiary? 1s mace to apply to the filling of the pockets of the stockholders 
of the emigration companies and others interested in the movements of envigran ts, and 
to the fact that the system affords a splendid means of getting rid of a congested popu- 
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lation, then in that sense it is eminently beneficiary, because it isa matter of general repute 
that they are the most profitable enterprises in Japan. Great stress was laid by Jap- 
anese officials, with whom T conversed, upon the fact that the Japanese Government re- 
quires every emigrant to provide sureties to provide for his return to the country in case 
of need, before granting a passport. This fact is pointed out by a Mr, Shimamura. 
(See page 14, Exhibit No. Cepia 

The system may be a benefit to J apan, but I deny that it is an advantage to other 
countries. The aged and decrepit cannot emigrate, and the percentage of those who 
do and become paupers amounts to nothing. This is shown by practical experience, 
while on the other hand their laws are so strict that they defeat their own purposes. Jt 
is a well known fact in Japan, and clearly appears in nearly all the exhibits hereto 
attached, that it was the dithculty experienced by the coolie class in obtaining sureties 
and obtaining passports that suggested and built up the emigration companies, (See 
Exhibits 7, 10.) There are really no fixed rates of Japanese steerage, so that the steam- 
ship companies if not voluntary parties to the system described are made involuntary 
contributors to the emigration companies and emigration brokers. (Copies of the so- 
called free contract, issued by the emigration companies for emigrants going to the 
United States and Canada, furnished me by the foreign oftice in Tokyo, are attached as 
Exhibit No. I.). It will be noticed in the statement of Kencho or prefecture ofticers 
and emigration company ofticers that they all declare that these free contracts are not 
now used in connection with emigrants going to the United States. 

It strikes me as rather peculiar, however, if this is true that the Japanese minister 
of foreign affairs in transmitting these blank contracts and emigration papers to his 
excellency the United States minister at Tokio did not mention. that fact. Moreover, 
by referring to Exhibits Nos. 1] and 12 it appears that free contracts were provided at 
One or more prefectures as late as January 28, 1898, (See particularly the transeript 
in the case of Sakamoto Kyuta and wife and Doihata Yoichi, Exhibit No. 12.) It is 
possibly true that some companies, finding that emigrants found with these contracts 
on their persons or in their baggage at American ports had more or less trouble, dis- 
continued the using written contracts and substituted a mere memoranda with the 
emigrant, and some means by which he might make himself known to the agent in this 
country, the emigration company obtaining passports and otherwise looking after the 
emigrant, it being explained to the latter that the agent and other friends in the United 
States would see that provision was made for employment. The evidence of the sound- 
ness of this view is found throughout the evidence submitted, and 1 call your attention 
particularly to the fact that all of the agents of the emigration companies whom I 
interviewed, with possibly one exception, on being asked ‘To what countries does your 
company send emigrants 2? invariably included the United States in their answer. 

Later on, when they had discovered the trend of my inquiries, they tried to hedge 
and qualify their former Statement. I direct your attention to the testimony on this 
of Mr, Nacayama (Exhibit No 40); to the advertisement of the Koesei Emigration 
Company (Exhibit No. 33), and to the fact that all companies keep blanks suitable for 
such purpose, and to Exhibits Nos, oy O51, 16, 1%, 21. Exhibits Nos. 18 and 19 are 
well worthy of consideration in this connection, the latter being the statement of a man 
long in the business and who should be able to tell how it is done. Mr, U. in his 
Statement says that a verbal agreement is made with the labourers in Japan. If only 
ten or so are wanted, the agent has a letter of credit or the men are supplied with funds 
to land, which is afterwards returned to the agent. Should a much larger number of 
labourers be required, then they send an appointed man connected with the agency to 
accompany them, he being a passenger to all intents and purposes. After their arrival] 
(which I understand to mean in the United States) they, the labourers, sign a contract, 
which is in accordance with the verbal agreement made previous to their departure from 
Japan. This plan is similar to that detailed by Mr. Omi at the United States legation, 
who informed me that he obtained his information from an ofticer of an emigration 
C¢ yMpany,. 

Then again, a pertinent suggestion, if these companies are not engaged in sending 
emigrants to the United States, why do they have agents here? Upon this point see 
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also interview with the managers and stockholders of the Hiroshima Emigration Cori 
pany. (Exhibit No. 20.) i. 

Touching the question as to what extent the emigration companies supply emigrants: 
with money and means for coming to this country, I have no other evidence than that 
referred to above: but taking the testimony all together, it seems to me that the 
circumstances go to show that the emigration companies engage in any feature of the 
business which may seem profitable. I have elsewhere in this report called attention to~ 
the blank forms of contracts issued for sending free emigrants to the United States and 
Canada. Exhibits Nos. 22 and 26 afford a thorough understanding of the intricate 
system which is in force by the various prefectures in granting passports. The mass of 
coolie farmers of Japan are very ignorant, and in the very nature of things require 
assistance in obtaining their passports under such a system. 

Touching the emigration to the United States through Canada, I am of the opinion. 
through personal observation, that 90 per cent of the emigrants to Canada find their 
way to the United States within two weeks after landing at Victoria or Vancouver, ancl 
90 per cent of those landing in British Columbia are assisted by emigration companies 
that maintain agents in British Columbia and in California. 

The records included in exhibit No. 27 were furnished me by the governors of the 
provinces of Wakayama and Hiroshima respectively, and are complete transcripts of 
papers on file, upon which passports were granted to nine Japanese—T. Yiyabe, T 
Hamamoto, M. Nakate, H. Nakate, T. Sumidi, Y. Omori, B. Yoshida, T. Narukawa, 
and R. Shugite, who emigrated to Victoria, and thence via coast lme steamers to Sac 
Francisco (See their attidavits taken from the port of San Francisco, at my request, and 
forwarded to me in Japan). These men went under what is known as the free contract 
with the Kosei, Kyushiu, and Kobe emigration companies respectively. By referring to 
exhibit No. 1, and the list of agents of the emigration companies in Victoria and Sate 
Francisco, it will be seen that a line of communication is thus established, by which this 
class of labour is introduced into the United States. 

This view is further confirmed by a transcript of the testimony in the matter of 
hearing of the case of ten Japanese steerage passengers from Victoria by the steamer 
Walla Walla, about the 10th day of April, 1899. See also the report by Inspector: 
Geffeney (Exhibit No. 31), locating certain companies agents in San Francisco ancl at. 
San José. I talked with many men of long experience in Japan, and found but one 
universal opinion, that not 10 per cent of the emigrants leaving that country could or 
. would go unless they had assistance, or were helped or assisted by some person or in- 
fluence. Aside from the facts herein presented, the coolie class could find no proper 
sureties, such as are required by the government, unless some arrangement was provided 
by responsible parties for looking after this class of emigrants after they land in the 

Jnited States. 4 

The magnitude of the capital invested, requiring the utmost energy and most agsres- 
sive management to make it profitable, which, considered with the zeal, begotten of 
competition, between the emigration companies and the influence of wealth and political 
connection, points to but one conclusion ; consequently si am forced to the conclusion: 
that the Japanese system of granting passports for a limited period requiring surety for the: 
welfare of the emigrant aboard, and in some cases for the care of his family while absent,. 
and his return when sick or disabled, joined with the avarice of organized capital anc 
influence of emigration companies, is the direct inducing cause of 90 per cent of the: 
emigration from Japan to the United States. ; ; 

Exhibit No. 29, which is a scheme devised by the managers of the emigration coni- 
panies to evade what they expected to be the law, as applied to the Hawaiian Islands,. 
illustrates the skill and willingness of those interested in emigration in Japan to boldly 
defy the law when it conflicts with their interests and serves as a key to the system I 
have herein described ; this justifies conclusions drawn therefrom. I find further, owing, 
to the conditions herein described, that the objects and purposes of the laws of the 
United States regulating immigration are largely defeated, so far as relates to immigra- 
tion from Japan. It may readily be perceived that such an organized system, having, 
its feeders among ticket brokers and hotel keepers, joined by ties of interest, and fronre 
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employment bureaus in Japan and on the Pacific coast, and by reason of its capital and 
power able to coerce the steamship companies into dividing their profits, with a perfect 
system of coaching immigrants as to the requirements of the Immigration laws of the 
United States, that the immigration officers here are practically powerless to hold back 
the influx of pauper and contract. labour from J apan, which is increasing year by year. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge my obligation to his excellency Alfred E. Buck 
and Messrs. Miller and Herod, of the United States legation ; to Mr. G. Hayashi, 
assistant secretary of the Japanese foreign oftice ; to Consul-General Gowey and Messrs. 
McLean and McCance, of the American consulate at Yokohama ; to Consul Lyon, of 
the United States consulate at Kobe, and to Commissioner H. H. North and Inspector 
A. H. Geffeney, of San Francisco, for their zealous and unselfish co-operation, which has 
contributed largely to whatever success has attended this i uvestigation. 


; W. M. RICE, 


Commissioner of Immigration. 


TREASURY DeparTMENt, 
Unstrep Srares Immigration SERVICK, 


Vancouver, B. C., May 2, 1899 


ve 


The ComMissioner-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Supplemented to and in continuation of my report of the 24th wtimo, relating to 
the immigration of Japanese to the United States, T have the honour to report as 
follows on the morals of the coolie class, from which 99 per cent of the immigrants of 
the United States are drawn; the condition of labour in Japan ; the movement of 
population ; and other features bearing upon the character of the Japanese people, their 
qualities as immigrants, and the encouragement of immigration from Japan to the 
United States and other countries by capitalists and ofticials. 

It is thirty-two years since Mitsuhito, the one hundred and twenty-third Mikado 
of Japan began his reign. The Japanese designate this period as Meiji, or the beginning 
of enlightened government, and no one will question the fact that Japan has made 
immense strides along the material side of modern civilization during these years. It 
may be admitted, but it may also be doubted, that in the matter of government great 
improvement has been made; but in attaining the essential elements of individual 
character, which makes for all that is best in western civilization, the Japanese have 
made but little progress. The first idea that occurs to a thoughtful observer in the 
Flowery Kingdom, after becoming more or less familiar with conditions there, is that 
the Japanese have hypnotized the balance of the world, or else a certain class of writers 
have terribly buncoed the reading public on this point. Mr. William E. Grittis, a 
writer of ability and a gentleman who has had great opportunities for observation, says, 
in a recent article contributed to the Outlook : 

‘Tt is very certain that, whether intending it or‘not, the average newspaper corres- 
pondent and hasty tourist wishing to please both the Japanese themselves (who love 
‘sugar and superlatives’) and the occidental admirers of ‘Japanism,’ give what, when 
analyzed, are caricatures of truth. They ignore both the men and the forces that have 
made the new Japan. Some of these literary ‘impressionists’ seem to be so Japanese- 
mad in their rhapsodies as to suggest Titania before Bottom. In the name of all our 
inheritance, let us not cast away perspective or take a Japanese poster as the gauge and 
measure of reality.’ ; 

The Japanese were never wealthy as a people. There are no rich men in Japan, 
who have acquired their wealth from Japan, unless it was through the conversion of 
Janded estates or by speculating upon the labour of other men, The country produces 
no inventors, no original ideas, except along the line of its peculiar art in curios, silk, 
embroideries and pottery, and practically has no literature. 
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Only the Samuvi, or soldier class, or nobility have enjoyed the comforts or culture 
of wealth until recent years, and until this time 50 per cent of the population live in 
the most squalid poverty, and the remainder of the common people, to put it mildly, are 
poor. It is not surprising that such is the case. It is historical that the population of 
Japan had outgrown the capacity of the soil to furnish food thirty years ago, and they 
have been enabled to live only by the practice of the strictest economy with food pro- 
ducts. Infanticide was common ; no deformed was allowed to live, the girl babies were 
not popular. Famines were frequent and loathsome and immoral diseases were every- 
where prevalent, which have left their imprint upon the people to the present day. The 
people were habitual gamblers. In most of the municipalities, forming a city by itself, 
was a large colony of women for immoral purposes—a system recognized by usage 
and law and which prevails to this day. In fact the decencies of life were unknown 
except among avery few. It is not possible that a generation anda half could regenerate 
such a people. There is, it is true, a brighter side to new Japan, a regenerated section 
of the population who have taken on European ideas, who are struggling for better 
things, but the future is still veiled in uncertainty. 

It is with Japan of to-day, however, that I have to deal, and with that class of people 
who emigrate. First, there are a few merchants and business men; second, a few 
students and young men, the sons of Japanese of the better professional and commercial 
class ; third, the great mass of immigrants, say 95 per cent of the whole, who are coolie 
labourers and small farmers who class as coolies. 

The first proposition I desire to advance, and the conclusions reached from obser- 

vations and information otherwise obtained, is that Japan is now over-populated and her 
soil worn out ; that her population is increasing by leaps and bounds. I need not enter 
upon a description of Japan, its barren aspect, its barren, treeless range of mountains 
which are features with which all are familiar. It is only the valleys and hillsides and 
flat lands adjacent to the sea that are tillable. The soil upon these flats and hillsides 
is light and utterly lacking in strength. In contains but little vegetable mould and 
receives no nourishment whatever from nature except through copious rains and washing 
from the wornout hillsides. Weeds and grass are unknown. ‘The crops are dependent 
entirely upon artificial fertilizers, which are apphed to the growing plant generally in a 
liquid form. Everything that can be made use of for fertilizing being carefully saved 
up by the people. The husbandman must give to the soil as much as he expects in 
return. 
The best sources of information claim that from 10 to 15 per cent of the land of 
the empire, exclusive of Formosa, is tillable, and that probably not more than 2 per 
cent of undesirable lands remain to be put under plough. The area of the entire empire 
and I will say here I do not in any case include Formosa—is 24,799 square ri, 
of which Professor Rein, an authority upon Japanese industry and agriculture, says 
‘but 12 per cent is tillable and that is under cultivation.’ He, however, probably did 
not take into consideration a part of the lands on the island of Yezzo, and of course did 
not take into consideration Formosa. A native writer says that among the evils coming 
with the new era of things is the fact that land is being changed from the ownership of 
small proprietors to the hands of richer men. 

The following statistics, compiled by the home department, give the total popula- 
tion at the end of 1897 as follows :-— 

21,823,651 males and 21,405,213 females. Classified according to family status, 
there are 4,423 peers, 2,089,134 shizohu, and 41,135,206 o dinary citizens, The above 
figures show, when compared with those of the previous year (1896), an increase of 
520,599 in population. d is es 7 

Births and deaths during 1897 were: Births, 1,335,125—males, 654,941, and 
females, 650,184 ; deaths, $76,337—1males, 452,383, aed females, $24,454. The number 
of marriages was 365,207, and divorce cases 124,075. m 

The average percentage of annual increase, taken during ten years, 1s 104. The 
population to the square mile is 293, the density being, of course, immeasurably preater 
in the inhabited sections, where, outside of the cities, the people live in small villages. 
The great mass of the people live by farming, which includes silk raising and fishing, at 
which occupations they earn from 100 to 150 yens per annum, which sutlices to support 
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wu family of about four, a man, a wife, and two or three children. Tn larger families the 
mother and older children work. The agricultural implements used are of the most 
primitive character, and the allotment of land to the family or individual is in most 
cases less than an acre. There are no division fences, each little tract being divided 
from its neighbour by a little ridge of dirt, from 14 t) 3 feet wide. 

The value placed upon tillable land is suggested by the fact that the government is 
now trying to re-form the boundaries so as to reduce the width of these division Lines 
and thus restore to cultivation, it is claimed, about 175,000 acres of land throughout 
the entire empiye. There has been an effort to introdtce, which, of course, 1s well 
known, various foreign manufactures. The success of these enterprises has not yet 
proved conspicuous, but the effort, with the fact that the agricultural land everywhere, 
except on the islands of Yezzo and F ormosa, is all occupied, has tended to build up the 
cities toward which the influx of population is continuous. ‘actory employees earn 
from 15 to 20 sen per day. Investigations made by a representative of the Seji (a 
leading vernacular paper in Tokio) show that the wages of operatives rose on an average 
of 30 per cent between 1895 and 1897, the comparative table being as follows -— 


| 
Occupation. August, 1897. August, 1895. | - Increase. | 
Sen, | Sen. | Sen. 
CARDROUT ates a a it ee Oe cphicid paca: 060 | 0 40 0 20 
Blastever, a) oa Cee Meee a aot se] Jessa ye EAT ee re 0 80 0 60 0 2% 
tte SERIE Nicks Ae Aetaer tel ates emt eee eee 0 SO 060) | ) 29 
ee Ce as ee Ce ee eee) Cah ee Mee 0 x0 0 50 08 
UW CT Seer aie gee Men Le 5a EE io) ops A Sapte 0 70 0 60 0 10 
Footen(sitel Sei sfoRt: Se erlang 18 ODN eal 0 70 - 0.30 () 20 - 
und UBTIGR)orotl anbi Wade isch hse Te a helt ame 0 55 0 40 0 15 
Bigormauaialker sees eee my. oho te CEA sre cee hie Men as Bh EO 0 80 0 6b 0 20 
Jataguya (maker of CIODISMOSC yur tne os, fee 0 60 0 50 0 10 
Boberiig say ae Dn > ete 4] Ot beatae Sn RSE, 8 SRS 075 0 50 0 25 
Cabinctmaken ds stjre, cae. kidbylohd agi bata pe rien Ow) 9 50 0 20 
Coder ys perch ten MRE A a Fe img ea 0 30 0 25 0 05 
Wooden Clogtihakenlmiss ts elelag st ae ae ee re, 0 30 0 25 0 05 
Shoemakers— 
HAVSG lass. 4 doe a. 1s em ith See ee ae 1 20 0 90 0 36 
Dedin@ Clase t Me. eee kia, ee Meme ea 0 80 0 60 9 20 
hind SINGS, 01 ae Med ihe, SUTTER pee one 0 50 0 40 0 10 
Carriagemakers— 
Furst Clase, . oan ae 8) Pete aeons ae 0 69 0 50 010 
ECON CLASS Tt cet. A OMT ou Se rR an ae 0 59 0 43 0 07 
ee hieg GLAS Soc mints AUER A aeria. 0 Are MA es 0 40 03 9 OF - 
Japanese style ust he. c eaten uae neeee ® 40 0 39 010 
Foreign style— i 
Hirst olgssie 1. 8s dd Mii. Cau gi eles THES me 1 50 120 | 0 30 
3., Second Glass i 24 cokes gate ar aaa ease 1 00 oso | 0 20 
Third the. 4 io. ear ah en aie eran fu Hi 0 80 0 60 0 20 
Ribbon marker. ....,.......... Sale diy Oape RTA AR Le COME he Ni Mes! 1 00 9 30 
Fukuromovoya (maker of purses, tobacco pouches, &¢.— 
First CLARE A. sadder alban, « SyeMa nay Eh se Re 1 00 0 80 oO 20) 
; eg CLASS ae corel, SMERe Rae ie Gla eee 6 70 0 50 9 20 
nt ie. «tee Cogs aiken ci ne enna Ohana eee 0 35 0 2 a0 a5 
Corton whippen . visu. cede ally So ene 950 | 0 55 0 he 
LSS OME Ses slots. ea kcceanes 2AN A Tiana abla tha 0 60 0 45 0 15 
BRISULAISeDIn ) aeeea ain St cv sotls Ue ear Me aie asthe 100 | 0 sO 0 20 
Tobnscoeutiee os RSW GAs hy Sai aa eee O44 | 9 36 0 08 
Ship carpenter— 
PASE class, 0, amulets eo a 080 | 0 65 015 
Ee SAME DO. oh OE Sag ORia A me eb ORO) 0 60 0 10 
Lhitd class...) evince eee CP ENS Gat 060 | 055 0 05 
Barlenet cnc ceh ks 20s 1, + de 8 Re ees etal 050 | 0 30 02 
Cobia. 0 aie aE Semen Co Salty. acd waee eat 0 40 0 30 0 10 
Bookbinder Sr EERE SeREINC RS 828 0 atin eee See ee eR, 0 70 Q 50 0 20 
Sculptor— e 
oe cage ee Be Ao OMNIS Cintra Aten Se 5 00 5 20 2 00 
Bae on bh SR ST RENE eT, ORR age Ee one 1 50 1 00 0 50 
ALCIASS Had ete we il 0 7¢ 0 30 
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Parm labourers earn from fifteen to thirty sen per day, depending upon locality. 
Another reputable authority says that, while wages have increased 41 per cent, living 
has increased 64 per cent. Upon this point T beg to eall your attention to chapters 3 
and 16 of the report on the commerce and industries of Japan, made under the direction 
of the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States by the Hon. Robert 
P. Porter. The labour which Japan sends abroad is pauper labour. | My reasons for 
thus classing it are that the over-population of Japan has reduced the value of labour 
below a decent living point, measured by a civilized standard, and, further, that this 
competition is increasing in such force that it seems unreasonable to assume the 
probability of the value of labour approximating the cost of future products and living. 
The agricultural interests of Japan are practically incapable of expansion, which 
forces all surplus labour into the employment of various manufactures and into fishing. 
Japan’s market for manufactures is, and must for fifty years remain, very limited, if we 
except silk, pottery, curios, éc., and even the demand for the native products must find 
a limit. I was informed by Mr. ——— that Mr. ———, a leading member of parlia- 
ment from the Province of Kyushu, told him that his province (KXyushu) was annually 
producing a thousand more labourers than they could find employment for at home. At 
the time this conversation occurred this Japanese member of parliament was on his 
way to one of the southern islands to see if arrangements could not be made to take 
labourers there. This member of parhament, in his conversation with Mr. —-——., 
spoke of the situation as one which gave them great concern. 

The question naturally occurs, how do they raise sutticient money to emigrate? As 
I intimated in my report of the 24th ultimo, the emigration companies in certain 
instances furnish them money, sending a Banto wong with the emigrants to look after 
their interest. I found, by inquiring among the people, that it requires from five to ten 
years fora Japanese farmer to save 200 yen. Some undoubtedly do this, but the 
majority secure money by selling their holdings and by borrowing from the emigration 
compamies—triends and relatives, upon whom they are more or less dependent, going 
their security. The laws are very strict in Japan concerning the collection of debts. 
here are no exemptions, and hence in view of the fact that every emigrant to the 
United States is able to send money home, this is a safe business. Besides, the pickings 
of the emigration companies enable them to get back a large part of the funds loaned 

the emigrant before he sails. I cannot, of course, prove this state of facts, but all the 
circumstances concur in supporting this view. ‘ 

Concerning the physical conditions surrounding the factory operatives, the Si71, 
which is the most intluential and conservative paper in Japan, styles the spinning 
factories as ‘hellish pits.’ My observation leads me to credit this statement to the 
fullest extent. Child and girl labour is largely employed at rates running from four to 
ten sen per day. The best workers in Japan are considered to be those engaged in the 
building trades, blacksmithing, tailoring and printing. Apprentices in the most of 
these trades are required to give their employers many years of service, receiving as an 
acknowledgment of past favours only two to three yen per month as purse money. 
During the period of apprenticeship there is no opportunity of acquiring even a 
rudimentary education. It is not unreasonable to declare that the life of the Japanese 
labourer is largely, if not wholly, destitute of pleasure and comfort and full of hardships 
and misery. The Jinricksha men are a large and useful class, but their lot is far from 
enviable. The majority of them are married men and have from three to five children, 
but they are nevertheless reputed to be a very dissolute, immoral and wasteful body of 
men; their homes are very inferior, their houses being built in a row of 10 x 50 feet, 
partitioned off, giving each abode a space of 10 x 12 ft. | 

The finishing of these houses is very meagre. Farm houses are somewhat larger, 
but aside trom their environments are but little better. The facilities for cooking ave 
very limited. Rent for the houses of Jabouring men ranges from 40 sen to 15 per 
month, according to the location and condition of the house. _ Large numbers of the 
women and children of the working classes work at home, pasting match boxes, paper 

‘boxes, &e., and earning perhaps from 5 to 10 sen per day. A manasa  eaiale: 
Japan is socially a doomed being, whether he be a mechanic of an advanced trade or a 
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waste-paper picker. The conspicuous characteristics of all classes of labourers and the 
majority of farmers are ignorance, and, in numerous cases, vulgarity. Large quantities 
of saki and Japanese beer are consumed by these classes, but their effects are not per- 
ceptible to the casual observer. The reputation of the Japanese as a drunken man is 
that he is good natured and jolly, consequently there is but little brawling ; but, if I 
were called upon to point out a conspicuous national evil, 1 should say it was cigarette 
smoking, which yrevails everywhere among men and women, and even the children are 
allowed to smoke unrebuked. Those women who do not smoke cigarettes smoke a small 
pipe. 

The first thing a Japanese does on getting into a railroad car is to light his cigarette, 
and the fumes of tobacco fill the train from one end to the other. This habit prevails 
among all classes of people. Of course, the wealthier smoke cigars. Morally, the 
conditions of the hives of the coolie, farm and labouring classes are very low, and it is an 
unfortunate fact that, naturally quick and imitative as well, the Japanese people are 
slow to take on new and reformed ideas of social morality and integrity with their new 
clothes and much-vaunted new enlightenment. Home life is, as a rule, devoid of the 
pleasures and associations of western civilization. The father is the great ‘I am,’ a 
selfish, petty tyrant, whose comfort requires that all shall bend to his will and pleasure ; 
the mother, with rare exceptions, is a nonentity ; all others in the family are inferiors. 
The conjugal relation is exceedingly loose, concubinage being practiced by those who can 
afford the luxury and is recognized by law. Marriage is the simplest form of civil 
contract. 

Under the new code, which attempts to reform the old system, the married couple 
must appear, within three days after entering upon their new relation, before the mayor 
of the city or the head man of the village, and sign a document of marriage and place 
their seal thereon, which is then tiled or registered. In this connection, I was informed 
by the officers of the various governors whom I visited, that before granting passports 
to women as niarried, these records, or other evidence of marriage, are carefully inquired 
into. It is a fact, however, believed by all the immigration officers with whom I have 
talked, that at least 75 per cent of the women who come to the United States are lewd, 
or at least of such a low quality of virtue that they are easily overcome by the conditions 
which they find in this country. Few immigrants bring their wives with them, and the 
excess of Japanese men over women in this country renders it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the majority of Japanese women who obtain a landing here to avoid becoming 
promiscuous in their relations with men. An ofticer of the occidental and oriental 
steamer Doric told me in conversation that he had witnessed immoral practices among 
Japanese emigrants aboard the steamer in plain view of all the steerage passengers. 
Even when the steamers are provided with separate compartments for women in the 
steerage they will not occupy them. 

Divorces are very nuinerous. Until recently the husband merely returned his wife 
to her family when he became tired of her or otherwise displeaseda The new code, 
however, abolishes that practice, and allows the wife to make a defence in court. I find 
the average number of marriages for six years to be 377,043 per year, and the average 
divorces during the same period to have been 113,935. The legitimate live births for 
1896 were 84,879, about 7 per cent of the total live births. The number of stillborn 
children for 1896—not taken into consideration with the live births—was 127/213. 
Immature marriages are a serious evil which the government is trying to reform. In 
some of the provinces the usual age for marriage among women has been from 12 to 18 
years, and for boys the age was but little over. It is claimed, however, that a favour- 
able change is being brought about. Naturally, this has produced a dwarfed race. 
The Japanese are not a strong people, as a whole, their constant labour, exposure, their 
feet (many of them being in the water when employed upon the farm), having had a 
most injurious effect, although apparently they enjoy good health. They appear to have 
a tendency to clisease of the lungs. This was particularly observed among Jinricksha 
men. 

The people are cleanly, and their towns and streets are remarkably so, owing 
probably to the fact that all the garbage is eavefully saved for fertilizing purposes. 
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There are large numbers of lepers about the temples and on the roads leading thereto. 
No provision is made for their care, and the official statistics as to numbers—1 5,525— 
are unquestionably greatly underestimated. 

One of the most serious blemishes on the national character is lack of business 
integrity and disregard for the truth, which, it is claimed by Europeans, prevails 
among all classes. Without a single exception, every European with whom I conversed 
(which was many) confirmed this view. An eminent professor in the University of 
Tokio, whose name I niay not mention, referring to the habitual indulgence of falsehood 
in Japanese people, said :— 

‘The Japanese idea of truth is like their idea of punctuality. They admit the 
desirability of punctuality, but if one is behind time they say what is the use of making 
a fuss about it. They respect a man who tells the truth, but they say one can not 
always tell the truth, and what of it? It is a desirable thing, but not always 
practicable.’ 

The result of such a view of veracity is that individually, with exceptions, they can 
not be trusted when they have interests involved. The standing of the Chinamen 
among business men in these respects is much better. 

The Japanese are endeavouring and are making commendable progress in_ perfect- 
ing their school system, but its efliciency, like everything else in the country, has been 
greatly exaggerated, and is largely on paper, which is equally true of the educational 
attainments of the mass of the people. ‘To be able to read and write, with a lnited 
knowledge of mathematics, does not indicate the same degree of mental culture which 
these attainments would in people of European origin, and with the mass of the people 
it indicates no moral culture whatever. In view of the limited resources of the country 
and the constantly increasing population, it is apparent that the government will have 
great difficulty in providing school facilities for all in the future, which fact forms a 
great incentive on the part of the economists and capitalists to encourage emigration 
abroad. The number of children who do not attend school is an unknown quantity, 
being very large, and I am inclined to doubt the reliability of the statistics furnished 
upon this point. 

Many of the disadvantages under which these interesting people labour, are such as 
should not be charged up to a wilful blindness. Much may be attributed to misfortune 
and past conditions, and the more enlightened among them look forward with hopeful- 
ness to their correction ; but the crowning infamy of their social system, and for which 
no excuse can be offered in the present age, is the light in which they regard the social 
evil and the conditions resulting therefrom. Every city has its Yoshiwara, ov section 
set apart for houses of ill-fame, which are authorized and protected by the police. 
These people, while isolated for sanitary reasons, are not regarded with shame, but form 
an important feature of all the larger communities. The inmates of these places, or 
‘ Joro,’ as they are called, are replenished from the naturally depraved to some extent, 
but large numbers of innocent girls are unwittingly to themselves and sometimes with 
their knowledge of the consequences, sold by their natural protectors for various reasons 
into the Yoshiwara, from which there is no escape, unless some man buys them out for 
his own use. In the latter case, by marriage, they are restored to respectable society 
among the lower classes. ; 

A gentleman (an Englishman) who had married a 4 apanese wife and been adopted 
into the family, having taken the name of Kobayashi Beiki, and who has written a very 
large book on the Yoshiwara of Tokio, informed me that he had investigated the records 
of the Yoshiwara of that city and found that they show that about 1,500,000 men had 
visited these houses during the year 1897, the law requiring that each. visitor should be 
registered and reported to the police. The prices at which girls are sold into the Yoshi- 
wara range from 50 to 150 yen, and I was informed that they might be purchased out 
at about the same figures. A small section of the press are beginning to denounce this 
system, but for many year’s it must continue to poison the national sae i ane nsec : 
supply of lewd women, who from time to time escape abr ad, in spite o the vigh ance O 
the authorities, who profess to be very strict about allowing unmarried women to go 
abroad. It should be borne in mind that in this report [am treating exclusively of the 
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Pnmivrating class, which comes largely from the lower order. Naturally, there is a wide 
line of demarkation between this class and the better people, who may constitute one- 
fourth of the population more or less, but it is equally true that there is a sad lack of 
mational integrity, character and conscience among all, but few of the more cultured, 
cand possibly excepting the higher official class. 

Christianity up to the present time has wielded but little influence, except in an 
educational way, in the ordinary meaning of the term education. Japan is yet a pagan 
nation and the present tendency, as they break away from their ancient religion, is to 
‘drift i:.to opportunism politically, and into agnosticism religiously, with the moral effects 
‘avhich follow such views among the ignorant and uneducated. The result is that the 
mation, as a whole, presents the aspect of being morally mad. There is apparently no 
‘sense of responsibility to society or to Deity. Among such a people and under sueh 
conditions the contract labour system is a logical outgrowth. The emigration companies, 
which prey upon these ignorant but ambitious and conceited people, are regarded by 
them, with now and then a rare exception, as a necessity, going with and belonging to 
the conditions with which nature and their industrial development has confronted them. 
“While the government denies any responsibility or desire to encourage emigration, the 
conditions which are herein set forth lead up to but one conclusion. The emigration 
compzunies are indifferent to any consideration, except that of profit, while the govern- 
ment permits the system, if it does not encourage it, in which it has a selfish interest, 
‘because it assists in relieving the country of a troublesome and what might become a 
turbulent population. 

The limited resources of Japan, its lack of capital and markets for new manu- 
Factures, which is suggested by the facts I have herein detailed, considered with the 
fact that there is no land to which these people. will go for agricultural expansion 
within the Empire, seems to suggest the impossibility of the absorption of 250,000 
male labourers annually, leaving out of consideration women to an equal number. It 
is true that there is unoccupied land in Formosa, but the Japanese are averse to 
emigrating there because of the hot, wet climate. There is also unoccupied land in 
Yezzo, but that island is covered with snow one-half the year, and abounds with 
mosquitoes during a very hot summer, consequently it is doubtful whether the Japanese 
coolie can be hired to go there. The government has made, and is making, efforts to 
jnduce immigration to these islands, but with little success.. Aside from the climatic 
conditions described, which are displeasing to the Japanese, there are other reasons 
why they will not go. The Japanese lives in the present ; he is not, and never will be, 
an independent pioneer ; he wants immediate profits, or wages; hence he desires to 
‘emigrate to civilized countries where he can earn good wages, and as he expresses it, 
“Jearn English,’ and how to farm and do other things as the more-favoured nations do, 
and, atter he has achieved these results and made some money, place himself ina 
position to return to his native Jand in from three to five years; hence it is an easy 
matter for the agents of the emigration companies to persuade large nnmbers to come to 
the west. 

They are beguiled with rosy stories of high wages and immediate employment. 
The Pacific coast is a favoured locality with them, not only on account of the wages paid, 
but because of the climate, which is very similar to that in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, 
Kobe, and Yokohama ; consequently there is a strong immigration movement. At 
present imnigrants, aside from those who come to the United States and Canada, are 
geome to Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Hawaii, Korea, and indeed to every country where 
contract labourers may be placed ; but it requires much persuasion to induce them to go 
to Mexico, Peru and Brazil. The foreign oftice furnished me the following statistics, 
which I do not regard as of much value, of the actual number of Japanese residing in 
foreign countries at the end of 1897: 
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Males. Females. Total. 

San Francisco and neighbourhood. ......6-. 6.6 sees eee eee eee a 5,212 269 5,481 
Tacoma and neighbourhood. -... 1... +.e-e ee eres eee eee Bs. "79 3 ‘fn 82 
Seattle, cGic amine os Me steps cieve Ss acrots taiste sererah aapenterde = are 337 61 448 
Portland, GCace. sss eons poner ceees SI He IRIE, MORSE 461 60 52 
Tato won 2.8 PORE SST SE PEE I OI ee he. 335 27 bs Ve 
Wancouwer, Gi ne. ascot) sien gy feeiie at eetOs. Dene. ee 402 21 423 
SO ChON ae gan bea Ect aids intciyas OHA TeLiees, Kee eR ET 214 7 221 
MOTTO COM DIINESs oe sacs < «ss Meise etd slelnl ras «win sks os + a Eye Hee 291 ton 298 
Biirigt ott, MT RANG WIE 8 NES EE Ee 122 125 247 
Sing apeiaanssss- Pesci ead > Agee). Esa see <6 Ges BALES 158 456 614 
Thursday Island........ -+ses+eseecee settee eee: ae Se ree | 991 in Dek 1,044 
Fe ee ee ee ie ees scene e903 pr bie 5 oes 1,413 60 1,473 
SV Lach vcestoe lesen lena -eRig bg 21. NITRA oP. oie 4h MEE PRE NIE, | 890 fav 1,607 
GS Wale cnr. eeryee <3 ey Ee Ee Oke Coe Doe Ges ana lage 21,470 5,884 27,354 
aN ts oii a veer meus ems t cciieea ies steels a 1,097 790 1,887 
Be eet oe tras felts igre rere > #4 grit a ae ne sie ne nie se 2,285 1,664 3,949 
Gensariannn , sakes. fre at 1B... SARI. <4 MASA. Cf. HRS ie vey ete | $62 56] 1,423 
HUSOMba han, lesa sian oirjueys 2 EE OR eee Pe eee Sean © } 3,397 2,670 6,067 
Shocona iii eee se A eh Le RENT. SEE IOS A AEGON Se 5: | 492 351 823 

TTatal athe «co RRieee Sais eee wert, db sO See 40,608 13,766 54,374 


Tn considering these statistics it should be borne in mind that nearly as many are 
returning to Japan from many of these countries as depart ; but the number that return 
from the United States does not, it seems to me from observation, appear to be as large 
in comparison with the number who come as those returning from other countries. The 
manner and extent of the encouragement given to emigration by public men, capitalists 
and other individuals, evidently interested financially and from an economic standpoint 
in the emigration companies, may be inferred from Appendix A hereto attached, being 
references to the subject by the leading English and vernacular newspapers. Tt will be 
observed that nearly all of the clippings are translations from Japanese papers. The 
Japan Times is a government organ, edited by a Japanese and published in English. 
The Jip Marl is an English paper but pro-Japanese, while the other papers from 
which extracts have been taken are independent English papers. 

This report would not be complete without a reference to the fact that Austraha 
and Canada are both legislating against the Japanese, the former restricting the immi- 
gration and the latter limiting the opportunities for obtaining employment. This 
movement, if it goes on, will necessarily have an important effect upon the number who 
will try to obtain admission to the United States. 

During my stay in Japan T was much interested in the information obtained con- 
cerning the light in which the immigration laws of the United States are regarded. I 
came to the conclusion that the average Japanese, by intelligence, is incapable of appre- 
ciating the motive behind the policy of the United States. The friendliness of the mass 
of the people for the United States and respect in which it is held is unmistakable ; 
but this sentiment is childlike in its character, and is not based upon knowledge or a 
farniliavity with the harmony between the principles upon which the Government of the 
United States is based and the laws carrying out those principles. Hence the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States irritate them, because the motive is to them incompre- 
hensible. All have an intense longing to visit the United States or to come for the 
purposes of labour. Co 

The wealthy class have little or no respect for their own labouring: class as indivi- 
duals, and no sympathy with the toilers in the field and factory. Their condition is 
regarded as a decree of fate, and hence those who are capable rarely comprehend the 
dignity and rights of labour as it is regarded in this country. 

Tn my former report, I gave the facts as I gathered them touching the manner 
emigrants are sent to this and other countries. In this, I have endeavoured to give a 
brief pird’s-eye view, superficial in some respects, but, as a whole, I believe, true to life 
of the motives which lie behind the system described and the conditions which make it 
possible. ‘There is much more that might be said, but I fear it might be deemed irre- 
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Jevant. I beg indulgence in expressing my opinion here, however, that the treaty which 
will go into effect in August. between Japan and the United States is a great mistake 
for the people of Japan, as well as a great blunder on the part of the United States. 

My reasons in general for this view would not be appropriate in this report, but 
among them is the effect which it would have upon the power of the United States to 
control immigration from Japan. I have been informed that the treaty between Japan 
and England, made at the same time, makes provision for the control of immigration by 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and other Enelish colonies in the Pacific. The Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin and Semitic races mix, and in time make respectable men and women, 
even from the lowest conditions, but the oriental races do not mix well with the people 
of Europe, and the mixture, unless made among people in affluent circumstances, is. 
always degrading to the European. Wealth and education may and does modify 
natural tendencies. Much trouble may, in my opinion, be expected from the results of 
this treaty, the ditticulties in the way of regulating immigration being certain to be 
much greater than heretofore. 

The appendices hereto attached are evidences which sustain the views herein 
expressed, gathered by the way, and which might have been multiplied ad infinitum 
had I made these lines a special feature of my investigation. The special features of my 
investigation were set forth in part. in my former report. The second special feature 
was the obtaining of information bearing directly upon individual emigrants and bodies 
of emigrants going to the United States, which might be used in excluding thei on this 
side as contract labourers. To this end, I uséd every practical method at my command, 
‘ausing bodies of outgoing emigrants to be interviewed both at Kobe and Yokohama by 
the most trustworthy persons I could secure for that purpose, also causing the hotel 
keepers to be pumped. Jt was either that my agencies were unreliable or the emigrants 
had been too well trained to give themselves away ; at least my efforts in that direction 
were unsuccessful. The most reliable man, as I thought, whom 1 secured for this pur- 
pose, threw up the job on the advice of an American missionary whom he went to con- 
sult. It may be possible to occasionally secure evidence of this character, but it is very 
ditticult, and I did not succeed. ; 

The consular ofticers in J apan are, in my opinion, thoroughly etticient, and it is a 
matter of pride toa citizen of the United States to compare them with the consular 
representatives of other countries; but under the present laws they are practically help- 
less in the matter of emigration. The character of their duties is such that they can 
not make a specialty of looking after emigrants, and if it were otherwise nothing could 
be accomplished without a secret: service fund. Even an effort in that direction, as a 
permanent benefit, would be an experiment. 

In conclusion, IT wish brietly to refer to the ditticulties under which I laboured, and 
yet I may not dare to enter into detail upon the limitations which surround one 
gathering information which is regarded by the Japanese as injurious to their interests, 
They are intensely patriotic, which sentiment extends to a sense of duty not to know- 
ingly ‘give each other away.’ The educated and intelligent are shrewd and intuitive 
in their perceptions, and are what the English designate as ‘clever,’ the word being 
synonymous with tricky. Kew Europeans speak Japanese sufhciently well to make 
good interpreters, and I found but one European who could both read and speak Japanese ; 
hence nearly all the work in the nature of translation must either be done by Japanese 
or by having a Japanese read to a European who speaks J apanese and writes in English 
as the Japanese reads, 

Then, again, all Europeans in J apan (which word in the orient includes citizens of 
the United States, are there for special and personal interest, They do not tike to 
acquire the ill will of the people among whom they live, and consequently help from 
that source in all but two or three instances was half-hearted. Under these difficulties 
and many others I did the best that I could, and the information transmitted, of what- 
ever value it may be, I believe to be reliable and accurate. : 

Hoping that my labour herein nay contribute something to the better enforcement 
of the immigration laws, ; 

Wearerice 


United States Commissioner of Immigration. 
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WAGES IN JAPAN, 1897. 


(From the Report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of California). 
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SHEN ALATA GH 


Whereas it is desirable to place certain restrictions on immigration, 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of Natal, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be known as “The Immigration Restriction Act, 1897.” 

2. This Act shall apply to :— 

(a) Any person possessed of a certificate in the form set out in the schedule A to 
to this Act, annexed and signed by the Colonial Secretary or the Agent General of 
Natal, or any officer appointed by the Natal Government for the purposes of this Act 
whether in or out of Natal. 

(4) Any person of a class for whose immigration into Natal provision is made by 
law or by a scheme approved by Government. 

(ce) Any person specially exempted from the operation of this Act by a writing 
inder the hand of the Colonial Secretary. 

(d) Her Majesty’s land and sea forces. 

(e) The ofticers and crew of any ship of war of any government. 

(7) Any person duly accredited to Nata] by or under the authority of the Tmperial 
or any other government. 

3 The immigration into Natal, by land or sea, of any person of any of the classes 
defined in the following subsections, hereinafter alled “ prohibited immigrant,” is pro- 
hibited, namely :— -. 

(@) Any person who, when asked to do so by an ofticer appointed under this Act, 
shall fail to (himself) write out and sign, in the characters of any language of Europe, 
an application to the Colonial Secretary in the form set out in Schedule B to this Act. 

(4) Any person being a pauper or likely to become a public charge, 

(¢) Any idiot or insane person. 

(d) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease. 

(e) Any person who, not having received a free pardon, has within two years been 
convicted of a felony or other infamous crimes or misdemeanour involving moral turpi- 
tude, and not being a mere political offence. 

(7) Any prostitute and any person living on the prostitution of others. 

4. Any prohibited immigrant making his way into or being found within Natal, in 
disrezard of the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed to have contravened this Act 
and shall be lable, in addition to any other penalty, to be removed from the colony and 
upon conviction may be sentenced to imprisonment not exceeding six months without 
hard labour. Provided that Such imprisonment shall cease for the purpose of deporta- 
tion of the offender, or if he shall find two approved sureties each in the sum of fifty 
pounds sterling that he will leave the colony within one month, 

5. Any person appearing to bea prohibited immigrant within the meaning of section 
3 of this Act and not coming within the meaning of any of the subsections (ce), (d), (e), 
(7), Of the said section 3 shall be allowed to enter Natal upon the following condi- 
T10DS 3 

(a) He shall, before landing, depesit with an otticer appointed under this Act the 
sum of one hundred pounds sterling, 

(b) If such person shall, within one week after entering Natal, obtain from the 
Colonial Secretary, or a Magistrate, a certificate that he does not come within the pro- 
hibition of this Act, the deposit of one hundred pounds sterling shall be returned. 

(c) Tf such person shall fail to obtain such certificate within one week, the deposit 
of one hundred pounds sterlmg may be forfeited, and he may be treated as a prohibited 
imimuerant, 
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Provided that, in the case of any person entering Natal under this section, 10 ha- 
bility shall attach to the vessel br to the owners of the vessel in which he may have 
arrived at any port of the colony. i 

6. Any person who shall satisfy an officer appointed under this Act that he has 
been formerly domiciled in Natal, and that he does not come within the meaning of any 
of the subsections (c), (d), (2), (7), of section 3 of this Act, shall not be regarded as a 
prohibited immigrant. 

7. The wife and any minor child of a person not beinga prohibited immigrant shall 
be free from any prohibition imposed by this Act. 

8 The master and owners of any vessel from which any prohibited immigrant may 
be landed shall be jointly and severally lable to a penalty of not less than one hundred 
pounds sterling, and such penalty may be increased up to five thousand pounds sterling 
by sums of one hundred pounds sterling, each for every five prohibited immigrants after 
the first five, and the vessel may be made executable by a decree of the Supreme Court 
in satisfaction of any such penalty, and the vessel may be refused a clearance outwards 
until such penalty has been paid, and until provision has been made by the master to 
the satisfaction of an officer appointed under this Act for the conveyance out of the 
colony of each prohibited immigrant who may have been so landed. 

9, A prohibited immigrant shall not be entitled to a license to carry on any trade 
or calling, nor shall he be entitled to acquire land in leasehold, freehold, or otherwise to 
exercise the franchise, or to be enrolled as a burgess of any borough or on the roll of any 
township ; and any license or franchise right which may have been acquired in contra- 
vention of this Act shall be void. 

10. Any oftheer thereto authorized by government may make a contract with the 
master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited pomigrant 
found in Natal to a port in or near to such immigrant’s country of birth, and any such 
immigrant with his personal effects may be placed by a police officer on board such 
vessel, and shall in such case, if destitute, be supplied with a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to live for one month according to his circumstances in life after cdisembark- 
ing from such vessel. 

11. Any person who shall in any way wilfully assist any prohibited imuugrant to 
contravene the provisions of this Act shall be deemed to have contravened this Act. 

12. Any person who shall in any way wilfully assist the entry into Natal of any 
prohibited immigrant of the class (7) im section 3 of this Act shall be deemed to have 
eontravened this Act, and shall upon conviction be liable to be imprisoned with hard 
labour for any period not exceeding twelve months. 

13. Any person who shall be wilfully instrumental in bringing into N atal an idiot 
or insane person without a written or printed authority, signed by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, shall be deemed to have contravened this Act, and in addition to any other penalty 
shall be Hable for the cost of the maintenance of such idiot or insane person whilst in 
the colony. 

14. Any police othicer or other officer appointed therefor under this Act may, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 5, prevent any prohibited immigrant from entering 
Natal by land or sea. 

1B: he Governor may from time to time appoint, and at pleasure remove officers 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, and may define the duties ot 
such ofticers, and such officers shall carry out the instructions from time to time given to 
them by the ministerial head of their department. 

16. The Governor in Council may, from time to time, make, aunend and repeal rules 
and regulations for the better carrying out ot the proyipns of this Act. 

17. The penalty for any contravention of this Act or any rule or regulation passed 
thereunder, where no higher penalty 18 expressly Sameer aa not exceed a fine oy yoo 
pounds sterling, or imprisonment with or without hard nee Ba th nt of such 
fine or in addition to such fine, but not exceeding 1n any case three months. 
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18. All contraventions of this Act or of rules or regulations thereunder and suits 
for penalties or other moneys not exceeding one hundred pounds sterling shall be cog- 
‘ nizable by magistrates. 

Colony or Natal. 


Vhis is to certify that of z 
aved by trade or calling a is a fit and 
proper person to be received as an immigrant in Natal. 

Dated at this day of 

; (Signature. ) 
SCHEDULE B. 

To the Colonial Secretary. 

I claim to be exempt from the operation of Act No. 1897. 


My full name is 
twelve months has been 

My business or calling is 

T was born at 


My place of abode for the past 


in the year 
Given at Government House, Natal, this fifth day of May, LOT. 
By command of His Excellency the Governor. 

THOS. K. MURRAY, 


Colonial Secretary.. 
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